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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — This  is  New  Year's  Day. —  Good  morning  to  yo  ti. 
A  happy  new  year  to  you  and  the  Fixby  heiress  !  May  she  be  safe  preserv.nd 
from  any  harm  this  year,  as  last !  and,  at  a  distant  period,  when  you  sh^U  '•'  gi- 
ther  up  your  feet"  (remember  "all  flesh  is  grass"),  may  she  inherit,  despit*^.  oF 
every  other  claimant,  the  lordly  acres  of  her  sires  ! 

I  am  no  prophet,  nor  yet  the  son  of  one,  but,  judging  from  "  the  signs  of  the 
times,"  if  I  mistake  not,  this  year  will  be  one  of  unrivalled  importance.  Tiuth 
and  Falsehood  must  now  meet  together,  no  longer  to  make  mock-peace  under  the 
kiss  of  expediency— but  in  antagonistic  strife  ! 

Christianity  and  Infidelity — Romanism  and  Protestantism — Liberty  and  Liber- 
alism— Order  and  Anarchy,  now,  all  assert  their  claims  ;  their  separate  hosts  arf 
preparing  for  the  grand  encounter — they  have  all  drawn  their  swords,  and  thrown 
away  their  scabbards  —  the  sound  of  battle  is  heard  in  all  their  borders  ^  they 
will  meet  no  more  to  parley,  but  in  active  strife.  I  have  taken  my  stand  amongst 
the  combatants.  In  many  conflicts,  I  have  tried  the  metal  of  my  weapons,  and  of 
my  foes.  My  heart  quakes  not  to  meet  them  once  again  ;  ray  arm  is  nerved,  un- 
flinching, for  the  battle.  This  year,  I  will  strive,  once  more,  to  do  my  duty. 
Fearless  of  all  consequences,  I  will  meet  my  country's  foes ;  and,  in  the  conflict, 
may    "  the  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  Him  good." 

"  All  or  none  !'*  resounds  from  the  encampments  of  the  enemy  in  Derby,  Leed;^,  i 
and  Manchester.  "  Free  Trade  and  No  Surrender !"  is  now  trumpeted  from 
their  MarshalVdi  hosts.  To  the  conflict,  then,  in  right  good  earnest.  I  echo 
back  their  war-cry, — "  All  or  none."  Be  that,  henceforth,  my  watchword. — Of 
expediency,  and  half  measures,  I  have  long  been  weary.  "  Protection  to  our 
native  industry,"  is  my  response  to  their  challenge  of  "  Free  Trade."  "  No  sur- 
render," shall  be  my  motto  as  well  as  theirs. — "  We  are  thankful  that  we  are  no 
longer  in  office,  we  can  afford  to  be  honest,  now,"  *  proclaim  their  trumpeters. 
The  best  reason  which  can  be  given,  why  *'  office"  should  no  more  be  yours,  in 
my  reply. 

Bat  where.  Sir,  was  their  "  honesty"  in  1834?    There  was  then  distress  enough 
to  melt  hearts  of  stone  !    But  instead  of  sympathizing  with  the  famished  poor,  these 
*  See  Mr.  Flint's  Speech  at  the  Leeds  Anti-Corn  Law  Meeting,  Dec.  13, 1811, 
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J^eaguers  were,  at  that  time,  aiding"  the  Whi^  ministers  to  "  force  the  working  people 
of  England  to  live  upon  a  coarser  sort  of  food!'*  Then,  they  were  contriving 
the  means  of  still  further  reducing  wages,  hy  importing  agricultural  labourers 
into  their  mills  !  Tlien,  they  were  boasting  of  **  prosperity,"  deceiving  you,  and 
making  you  question  my  knowledge  or  veracity,  when  I  told  you  of  the  extreme 
distress  amongst  the  operatives  and  tenants  on  your  estates.  I  did  not  deceive 
you,  then,  though  you  believed  their  tales  about  **  prosperity/*  Where,  again  I 
ask,  was  their  ''  honesty,"  when,  being  out  of  office^  they  deceived  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  late  Majesty,  who  were  made  to  boast,  even  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  "  that  the  manufacturing  districts  were  in  a  state  of  prosperity,"  when 
the  Leaguers  knew,  that  one  half  their  people  were  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  upon 
starvation  ?  Where,  let  me  once  more  ask,  was  then  their  ''honesty  V*  At  that 
time,  I  wa&  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  honourable  members  the  delusion 
unde-r  wlvich  they  laboured  :  I  then  resolved  thus  to  tell  them  what  I  knew: — 

"  The  very  day  when  I  read  (he  speech  of  the  King  to  this  House,  in  which  he  said,  '  the  manu- 
facturittg  districts  were  in  a  state  o>f  prewperity ;'  ob  that  very  day,  I  met  with  several  hand-]oon> 
weavers,  who  were  'Bnamui'acturinisr'   operatives,  I    questioned  them  very  closely,  ftiid  I  found 
that  on  that  day,  whernhey  were  said  to  be  in  sudi  a  state  ftf '  prosperity,'  those  men,  and  women, 
too,  were  carrying  burdens  [warp  and  weft]  eight  or  nine  miles,  to  fetch  their   work,  they   had 
to  carry  them   back,  again  [in  pieces],  and  they  were  making  From  4s.  6d.  to- 5s.  2d.  a-week,  clear 
wages."*     **  Tliose  persons  work  from  12  to  14  hours  a-day.     But  I  am  speaking  of  weavers  in  con- 
stant work.     I  very  often  find  them  going  home  without  work  at  all.     [Yes,  there  were  thousands 
unemployed  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now. 7;    1  met  a  lo^  of  them,  the  week  before  last  [there  were 
eight  of  them],  and  there  were  only  three  ia  the  lot  who  had  work."+     "  There  are  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  families  in  the  district  that  I  am  hoav  alluding  to,  to  whom  a  piece  of  flesh  meat  is  a  luxury 
[this  was  as  true  then,  as  it  is  ne-wj,  it  does  not  form  a  regular  artiele^in  their  daily  consumption  •; 
they  live  generally  upoa  porridge  and  potatoes,  and  they  do  not  know  what  it  is,  many  of  them,  very 
many  of  them,  to  taste  flesh  meat  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  excepting  somebody  gives  then* 
some.     Their  children   will  sometimes    run  to   Kuddersfield,  beg,  and    bring  a  piece  in;  it   i» 
quite  a  luxury  when  a  piece  [of  flesh  meat][  is  brought  iato  t4ieir  houses.     But,  as  to  their  cloth- 
ing, they  are  clothed  in  rags ;  and  their  furniture  is  such,  as  I  am' sure  I  cannot  describe,  but  such 
as  a  convict  ought  not  to  have.":^     "  I  sometimes  ask  them,  when  I  am  walking  with  them,  '  If  they 
go  to  church  or  chapel?'  and  I  generally  get  this  answer,  '  We  have  nought  to  go  in.'    I  ofteiv 
ask  them,  '  Do  you  know  whether  you  live  in  a  Christian  country  or  not  ? '  and  a  great  many  do  boI 
know  what  I  mean  by  the  question  ;  sometimes,  they  say,  *  Yes,  'we  do  live  in  a  Christian  eeontry  ; 
they  tell  us  so.'"  "  I  have  had  that  answer  given  to  me  by  scores  of  them-;  it  is  a^  questioa  which, 
of  late,  I  almost  invariably  put;  because  I  have  said,  that  we  oughi  to  send  missionaries  up  there. 
In  fact,  I  was  called  upon  by  a  member  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  in  Huddersfield,  to  subscribe 
for  a  mission  in  that  district.     He  told  me,  thatMhey  did  not  know  what  Christianity  was;' his  name- 
is  Webb ;  he  is  a  manufacturer. "§     ''  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  capital,  as  it  is  now  applied  to- 
labour  and  to  property,  is  acting  as  a  lever,  and  will,  if  not  restrained,  destroy  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  England;  1  believe  it  is  waging  war,  now,  as  much  against  the  palace  of  the  King, 
the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  and  the  mansions  of  the  manafacturers  [if  the  Leaguers  had  believed 
me,  and  taken  my  advice,  they  would  not  now  be  complaining  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy],  as  it  is 
against  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  I  believe  tha*  the  public  will  not,  because  they  cannot,  bear 
it  [the  tyranny  of  the  Capitalists]  much  longer;  that  is  my  decided  opinion,  from  observations  that 
I  have  ma<le."|| 

*  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Committee  Report,  p.  2T9,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Comi^ 
mons,  4ih  Aug.  1834. 

t  Ibid,  ibid.  X  Ibid,  ibid..  §  Ibid,  ibicL  H  Ibid,  291. 
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Now,  Sir,  these  words  were  not  uttered  in  a  corner,  they  were  published  in 
the  national  records,  and  in  many  newspapers — they  were  read  in  public  meetings 
in  the  manufacturing  districts — they  attracted  the  notice  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  my  own  neighbourhood — they  gave  rise  to  a  public  controversy 
— they  were  proved  to  he  true;  nay,  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  me,  for  having 
so  faithfully  communicated  the  truth  to  the  legislature. 

Do  you  ask  me,  why  I  re-publish  these  sayings  of  mine  ?  I  answer,  it  is 
useful,  now,  to  remind  you,  as  well  as  the  Leaguers,  that  when  misery  thus 
abounded  in  our  neighbourhood,  because  it  had  not  reached  their  "  order,"  they 
were  not  only  silent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  informed  the  Government  (and  thus 
deceived  you,  and  made  you  think  that  I  was  mistaken) ,  "  that  the  manufacturing 
districts  were  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity"  The  Leaguers  now,  forsooth,  lay 
claim  to  humanity — where  was  their  pity  then  ?  It  was  shown  hy  friend  Ashworth 
sending  to  Chadwick,  for  your  "  surplus"  population,  to  reduce  still  further  the 
wages  of  these  poor  hand-loom  weavers  !*  representing  that  the  manufacturers 
were  short  of  hands  (whilst  thousands  were  walking  the  streets  and  lanes,  "  because 
no  man  had  hired  them"),  and  that  the  manufacturing  districts  were  a  modern 
Goshen  !  In  consequence  of  those  lies  (they  were  nothing  less),  hundreds  of  the 
Queen's  honest  and  industrious  subjects  have  since  been  murdered  !  Those 
murders  were  perpetrated  by  law,  under  the  system  of  migration,  which  was 
suggested  by  those  two  eminent  Leaguers,  Ashworth  and  Greg. 

There  was  the  Corn  Law  then,  as  now — co^rn  was  not  very  high  priced  ; 
wheat  was,  I  believe,  46<9.  to  50*.  per  quarter — still,  there  was  all  that  misery! 
But,  when  I  published  that  true  account  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  manu- 
facturing operatives  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  who  were  the  parties  that  then 
found  fault  with  me  for  publishing  those  facts  ?  Shame  to  tell  it,  but  it  is  true 
— they  were  those  very  persons  who  now  pretend  to  feel  so  keenly  for  the  poor,  and 
are  raving  mad  about  "  distress" — the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leaguers  !  They  were  the 
men  who  blamed  me  !  They  yelled  at  me  like  mad  men.  No  name  was  too 
bad  for  them  to  give  me — and  why  ?  Because  they  then  thought  that  they  were 
making  large  profits  by  that  misery y  and  they  ivished  to  hush  its  moan  !  They 
could  not  afford  to  be  "  honest,"  then,  though  "  out  of  office."  When  I  told  them, 
as  I  often  did,  "that  their  turn  would  come  next!''  they  gnashed  their  teeth 
at  me,  and  "  wished  a  bullet  through  my  heart !"  Those  were  their  very  words.— • 
How  many  of  them  are  now  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  and  sunk  into  nothing- 
ness, having  become  the  victinis  of  their  own  pet  system.  Free  Trade,  whilst  its 
jaws  are  wide  open  to  receive  the  rest.  I  remember  well,  in  1834-5,  when 
that  most  excellent  man,  John  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  himself  a  large  mill- 
owner  and  a  most  extensive  manufacturer,  told  the  Parliament  of  the  great  distress 
amongst  the  manufacturing  operatives,  and  proved  "  that  thousands  were  living 
upon  2^d.  per  day !"  Oh,  yes,  I  cannot  forget  how  these  very  Leaguers  then  abused 
and  attempted  to  ridicule  that  good  man,  and  how  they  set  their  press  to  insult 

*  Ashworth  expressly  informed  Chadwick,  that  the  reason  why  he  i^ianted  your  "  surplus"  po- 
pulation was,  to  "  equalise  wages,"  these  poor  hand-loom  weavers  having  just  then,  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, as  he  asserted,  oi>tained  an  advance  of  10  per  cejtit.  on  their  miserable  starTation 
wages  J  l—R.O, 
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and  defame  him  !  Sir,  it  is  now  instructive  to  remember  the  deeds  of  the  Leaguers 
in  those  days!  —  Since  then,  the  misery  has  risen,  as  Mr.  Fieldcn  and  I  said  it 
would  —  they  mocked  us  then,  but  now  they  feel  the  smart,  and  would  persuade 
us,  that  they  grieve  for  the  distresses  of  the  operatives  at  which  thoy  then  jeered  ! 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  thought  uncharitable  if  I  allude  to  motives  unfriendlily. 
I  must  be  content,  after  all,  to  think  these  men  honest,  and  charitable,  and  kind- 
hearted? —  Must  I  ?  —  Indeed  I  cannot,  for  mere  fashion's  sake,  thus  act  the 
hypocrite  ! 

I  KNOW  THESE  Leaguers  WELL,  Sir  ;  they  are  cruel,  revengeful,  covetous — 
they  have  proved  that,  to  obtain  Gold,  they  care  not  what  misery  they  inflict  ! — 
Crime,  even  to  murder,  they  blush  not  at,  if  Gold  be  their  reward  !  Lying  is  the 
language  of  their  exchange,  else  Ashworth  never  could  have  written  that\o.iiQv 
to  Chadwick,  which  has  stigmatized  their  names.  I  speak  in  sober  seriousness, 
my  wonder  is,  that  any  one  amongst  the  Leaguers^  dare  now  talk  of  feeling 
for  the  poor  !  Wretched  men  !  in  their  illusion,  they  perhaps  fancy  that  the  people 
are  still  v.-ith  them.  They  are  dreaming  of  the  days  of"  Reform,"  when  they 
could  muster  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  confiding  dupes,  and  belch  out  their 
bloody  treason  to  gaping  multitudes.*  They  forget  how  soon  "  they  kicked  the 
ladder  down  on  which  they  ascended  to  power  !"  The  masses  have  not  forgotten 
their  treachery  and  cruelty  ! 

The  Leaguers  may  bluster,  at  their  pleasure,  now,  all  harmlessly,  "  Who 

CAN  WONDER    IF    THE    BOND  OF  ALLEGIANCE  BE  SEVERED  ?"t  and  thuS  givC  their 

coward  hints  at  rebellion  ! — They  may  now  "  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  in 
earnest,  no  single  sprite  obeys  them. 

It  is  really  amusing,  to  see  these  men  so  mighty  valiant ! — in  truer  words,  so 
full  of  defiance  of  the  law — while  I  remember,  that,  not  many  years  ago, when  these 
fsame  parties  were  openly  defying  the  law  which  required  that  they  should  not 
work  their  factory  children  to  deaths  and  were  boasting  *•  that  its  clauses  should 
not  bind  them,"  I  attacked  the  whole  army  of  the  Leaguers,  with  a  child  armed 
with  its  grandmother's  knitting-needle,  and  thus  forced  them  to  obey  the  law. 
Excuse  me,  if  I  smile,  when  I  see  the  blustering  cowards  in  such  a  humour  for 
revenge. 

I  KNOW  THESE  Leaguers  WELL,  Sir;  I  fear  them  not.  No,  I  rejoice  that  now 
the  gauntlet  is  thrown  by  them — 1  accept  it.  I  am  prepared  to  meet  them 
hilt  to  hilt.  The  spirit  of  Sadler  will  animate  and  nerve  me  for  the  contest.  I 
can  never  forget  the  malignant  persecution  which  the  Leaguers  waged  against 
that  man,  my  friend,  the  friend  of  human  kind  !  No  meanness,  no  cruelty  was 
spared  by  tbem  to  hunt  that  best  of  men  to  death ;  at  length  their  malice  over- 
rook  their  victim — he  died  a  martyr — his  memory  stands  a  monument  of  their 
fkoward  cruelly  !     Be  it  mine  to  avenge  his  wrongs  on  the  murderous  Leaguers. 

I  have  often  met  these  men,  and  told  them  that  their  plans  of  unfettered  and  uni- 
versal commerce  would  be  their  ruin.     They  answered  me  by  jeers  and  laughter. 

*  The  '••  Leeds  bloody  axe,"  —  "  craped  royal  executioner,"  —  "Billy  shall  be  the  head  lower 
if  he  refuses  our  demand,"  — "  we  will  pay  no  more  taxes,"  and  "  three  groans  for  'the  queen," 
v.ll  no  longer  avail  these  hypocrites  and  traitors. — R.O. 

t  See  Mr.  Flint's  Speech  at  the  Leeds  Anti-Corn  Law  Meeting,  Dec.  13, 1841. 
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If  I  spoke  of  former  times,  when  all  were  prosperous  and  happy,  and  the 
workman  and  his  employer  could  meet  on  friendly  terms,  they  hissed  and 
hooted.  When  I  told  of  the  thriving  domestic  manufacturers  of  bygone  days, 
now  reduced  to  beggary  and  want  by  the  giant  strides  which  have  been  made 
towards  Free  Trade,  these  Leaguers  gnashed  their  teeth  with  rage  and  malice. 
Spite  of  all  their  madness,  I  was  wont  to  speak  truthfully  and  plainly  to  them. 
On  the  9th  of  January,  1831,  in  the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall  Yard,  Leeds,  I  said, 
when  they  were  present  — 

"The  system,  as  it  is  natural  it  should  have  done,  has  destroyed  that  feeling  of  reverence  and 
affection  amongst  workmen  towards  their  employers,  which  I  remember  existed  when  I  was  young. 
It  has  destroyed  that  profitable  system  which  formerly  obtained  in  this  vast  district."  "  Instead  of 
trying  to  get  living  profits,  the  whole  system  now  is  a  cut-throat  system:  and,  for  the  sake  of  meet^ 
ing  those  demands  which  this  system  has  created,  in  many  instances  the  children  and  workpeople 
are  absolutely  worked  against  lime.  Yes,  the  sinews  of  the  workmen  and  infants  are  now  com- 
pelled, by  excessive  and  destroying  labour,  to  make  large  quantities  of  goods  bi/  a  given  time,  in 
order  to  meet  the  engagements  which  men  without  capital  are  liable  to;  thus  making  the  stock  of 
their  trade,  the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  labourers  ;  thus  creating  an  7innecessar^  'glut'  in  the 
market;  for  mind  you  these  men  do  not  work  'to  order,'  but  from 'need;'  thus  they  lower  the 
prices  by  '  forced  sales,'  and  ruin  themselves,  their  workpeople,  and  their  neighbours." 

Sir,  it  is  nearly  eleven  years  since  I  told  the  Leaguers  that  truth — they  are 
now  reaping  the  harvest  which  they  then  sowed.  They  say  that  the  Corn  Laws 
have  ruined  them  ;  the  truth  is,  the  Leaguers  are  the  victims  of  their  own  greedi- 
ness and  covetousness.  Instead  of  having  too  little  Free  Trade,  they  are  ruined 
by  having  too  much.  At  that  very  meeting  one  of  the  Leaguers  was  pratiug 
about  "  foreign  competition/'  (since  then,  he  has  drunk  too  deeply  of  the  intoxi- 
cating cup,  and  is  numbered  amongst  the  "  slain,")  to  him  I  answered  : — 

"  A  friend  has  told  us  something  about  foreign  competition.  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  that 
we  should  be  cutting  and  carving  to  starve  ourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Frenchman, 
the  Dutchman,  and  the  Russian  a  cheaper  piece  of  cloth  than  he  can  make  himself;  they  laugh  at 
us  while  we  do  so,  and,  if  you  look  at  their  fiscal  regulations,  you  will  find  that  they  have  a  sort  of 
weather-glass  which  rises  and  falls,  in  the  shape  of  duties,  which  they  always  manage  so  as  to  keep 
us  at  the  freezing  point;  so  that,  in  fact,  our  children  are  worked,  and  laboured,  and  slaved  to 
death — their  bodies,  minds  and  souls,  are  ruined  for  the  purpose  of  pai/ing  the  taxes  of  our 
competitors  /" 

How  often  have  I  cautioned  these  over-traders  (that  is  the  true  definition 
.of  the  Leaguers),  and  told  them  of  their  folly  and  danger.  At  the  Wakefield, 
West  Riding  election,  Dec.  20th,  1832,  I  warned  them  thus,  (but  they  would 
not  listen,  they  stamped,  and  stormed,  and  yelled  like  maniacs,) — 

"If  we  were  the  manufacturers  for  the  whole  world,  and  could  bind  down  every  human  being 
to  wear  nothing  but  our  cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  and  thus  destroy  all  foreign  competition,  even 
then,  I  maintain,  it  does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  shall  have  our  population  in  a 
state  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  The  great  amount  of  foreign  trade  is  not  necessarily  a  blessing, 
nor  the  absence  of  it  unavoidably  a  curse. 

"  Our  foreign  trade,  at  this  moment,  is  double  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  When  it  was  not 
half  so  extensive  as  it  is  at  present,  we  gained  something  by  it,  now  we  lose  enormously.  Some 
persons  may  be  surprised  at  this  assertion,  it  is,  however,  too  true.  Let  the  quantity  of  labour, 
exported  at  each  period,  be  relatively  compared  with  the  amount  of  our  exports  in  money,  and  you 
will  find  the  only  benefit  we  gain  by  the  great  improvements  in  our  foreign  trade,  is,  that  our 
labouring  population  have  now  the  extreme  felicity  of  working  nearly  twice  as  many  hours  a  day, 
with  'empty  stomachs'  and  ^  bare  backs,'  as  they  used  to  work  when  they  were  employed  for  John 
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Bull  himself,  in  the  home  trade ;  he  always  allowed  ihem  plenty  of  food,  and  a  comfortable  suffi- 
ciency of  clothintr.  Depend  upon  it,  all  the  foreign  nabobs  in  the  world,  with  all  their  slaves  and 
serfs  to  boot,  will  never  pay  John  as  well  as  John  used  to  pay  himself. 

"  It  is  the  fashion,  now-a-days,  to  run  down  home-trade  and  extol  the  foreigTi  market;  to  knoek 
on  the  head  a  good  customer  at  home,  and  travel  thousands  of  miles  in  search  of  a  bad  one.  It  i* 
a  'marvellous  ill-fashion,'  and  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  out  of  date. 

*'But,  say  you.  Let  us  have  a  'free  trade  in  corn,'  and  then  you  will  see  our  labourers  have 
'  cheap  bread,'  and  all  will  be  set  right.  If  we  had  '  a  free  trade  in  corn'  and  in  everything  else, 
and  could  by  any  means  compel  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  buy  all  the  manufactured  goods 
they  consume  of  us,  although  we  should  have  a  great  trade,  we  should  have  a  bad  trade;  although 
you  say  corn  would  be  cheap^  I  say  wages  would  be  low ;  and,  when  you  had  arrived  at  the 
climax  of  foreign  demand,  you  would  have  frozen  the  home  demand  to  death.  You  would  still 
have 'long  hard  labour,'  'low  wages,'  'bare  backs,  and  empty  bellies.'  [I  always  speak  out  in 
plain  l>omespun  language  to  these  Leaguers.l  Avarice  would  induce  home-competition,  for  an 
avaricious  man  cannot  bear  to  see  his  neighbour  thrive ;  [It  is  well  known  in  Leeds,  that  Mr. 
Marshall  would  formerly  contrive,  (when  a  man  with  small  capital  embarked  more  than  his  all 
in  a  flax  mill,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  hoping  to  obtain  a  fair  reward  for  his  outlay  and  industry,) 
to  lower  the  prices  of  yarn,  to  the  certain  ruin  of  the  beginner,  and  afterwards,  when  the  novice  was 
ruined,  Mr.  M.  advanced  the  prices,  thus  regaining  all  that  he  had  lost,  when  the  man  of  small 
capital  was  gone!  There  never  was  a  more  thorough  honopolist,  in  this  world,  than  Mr.  John  Mar- 
shall, the  flax-spinner  of  Leeds.  To  continue  my  quotation :]  machinery  would  be  increased — labour 
world  be  depreciated — production  would  still  be  greater  than  the  demand — and  though  the  whole 
would  were  our  customers, we  should,  'in  making  haste  to  be  rich,'  fall  into  our  own  snare  by  over 
stocking  the  market.  [That,  Sir,  is  the  malady  with  which  the  Leaguers  are  now  afflicted.]  The 
mania  for  foreign  trade  may  possibly  ruin  us  —  it  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  benefit  the  labourer 
without  a  restriction  on  the  amount  of  production." 

Now,  Sir,  this  suicidal  process,  called  "  trading  on  enlightened  principles,'* 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  that  period ;  the  consequence  is,  the  Leaguers  are 
very  sick,  and  are  not  yet  aware  that  they  have  been  their  own  blood-letters. 
In  1834,  I  told  the  Commons  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Committee  the  truth,  when 
I  said,  "  The  foreign  trade  is  so  cut  up,  that  the  exporters  are  cutting  one 
another's  throats."  The  real  cause  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Leaguers 
towards  myself  is,  that  I  cannot  flatter  them — I  always  tell  them  the  plain 
truth.  How  many  respectable  small  mill-owners  would  have  been  saved  from 
ruin,  if  my  words  had  been  heeded,  if  my  advice  had  been  taken! 

I  have  thought  it  well,  now  that  the  Leaguers  are  assuming  an  attitude  of  de- 
fiance, and  are  striving  to  shake  England  to  its  centre,  to  repeat  a  few  of 
my  old  sayings.  They  will  serve  to  convince  you  that  I  understand  some- 
what of  their  malady,  and  that  its  symptoms  do  not  take  me  by  surprise. 
Perhaps  the  repetition  of  these  remarks  will  prepare  them  to  receive  a  remedy 
of  my  own  prescription,  for  it  is  an  old  saying,  "  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  is 
half  its  cure." 

The  Leaguers  are  wasting  by  repletion  of  labour,  and  the  lack  of  profit, 
caused  by  advancing  in  the  road  to  Free  Trade,  without  respect  to  the  necessary 
regulations  and  restrictions  which  are  required  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  any  and  of  every  commodity.  They  are,  in  fact,  like  drunken  men,  being 
already  too  full  of  that  for  which  they  thirst. 

I  have  left  no  plan  untried  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  to  the  certain  ruin 
which  awaits  us,  if  we  yield  to  the  "  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age."  I  told  the 
truth  to  the  parliament  and  the  people,  hoping  to  save  this  land  from  the  ruinous 
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schemes  of  the  Leaguers,  I  knew  that  the  gilded  track  on  which  they  marched 
would  lead  to  misery  and  ruin  :  I  well  knew  that  the  more  we  produced 
and  exported  on  the  free  and  unrestricted  plan  of  the  LeaguerSy  the  more 
wretched  and  destitute  would  be  their  condition  ;  but,  the  Leaguers  would  not 
listen,  they  stormed  with  rage. 

On  the  8th  of  Oct.,  1834,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  tAe  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Magazine,  in  which  I  clearly  accounted  for  the  distress 
which  was  then  so  severely  felt  by  the  manufacturing  operatives  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood.    In  that  letter  I  find  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  A  free  trade  in  corn  would  most  assuredly  sink  the  manufacturer,  and  the  manufacturing 
operatives  into  still  deeper  distress  and  difficulty.  It  would  destroy  the  agriculturists,  both  land- 
lords, farmers,  and  labourers.  They  must  then  turn  their  attention  to  manufacture;  they  must 
either  starve  in  heaps,  be  supported  by  the  manufacturers  in  idleness,  or  become  the  competitor* 
of  our  manufacturers ;  and  thus  the  dreadful  effects  of  a  most  enormously  over-stocked  market, 
ioith  our  best  customer  become  our  pensioner^  or  our  greatest  competitor^  would  enable  the 
Slaughter-house  masters,*  to  buy  double  the  quantity  of  goods  for  the  same  money,  and  the  con- 
dition of  our  manufacturers  would  be  even  worse  than  it  is  now.  '  Aye,  but,'  say  the  friends  of  this 
system, '  our  foreign  trade  would  then  be  so  much  increased^  thfit  we  should  gain  more  by  its  el- 
tension,  than  we  should  lose  by  the  ruin  of  dur  home  customer,  and  by  the  cost  of  keeping  him,  or, 
by  his  competition  with  us  in  manufacture.'  These  persons  should  always  remember,  that  the  in- 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  our  foreign  trade  is  no  proof  that  it  is  profitable.  It  is  a  fact  demoH- 
strable  by  authorized  public  tables,  published  and  acknowledged  by  Parliament,  that,  when  our 
foreign  trade  was  only  one-third  what  it  is  now,  we  were,  as  a  nation,  great  gainers  by  it,  though 
noto,  when  it  is  so  much  increased,  we  actually  lose  annually  more  than  the  interest  of  our  National 
Debt  by  our  foreign  trade  !!  This  loss  is  the  only  national  blessing  we  gain  by  our  so  much 
boasted  increase  of  foreign  trade  ! 

'■'  Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  foreigners  will  not  give  us  a  profit  on  our  goods,  if  we  force 
more  upon  them  than  they  need;  and  this  we  regularly  do.  In  almost  every  foreign  market,  our 
merchants  have  a  double  stock  of  goods  (all  forced  there  by  our  killing  system  of  long  hours  of 
labour,  induced  by  the  unrestrained  power  of  the  capitalists),  and  thus  our  manufactures  are  forced 
upon  the  foreigners,  at  prices  which  yield  no  profit  to  the  nation,  though  the  slaughter-house  master 
makes  a  profit.  Nationally^  there  can  be  no  profits  in  any  trade  or  manufacture,  which  does  not 
allovo  every  individual  engaged  in  il^  plemly  of  meat  plenty  of  clothes,  and  a  comfortable  home. 
"  Always  let  us  remember,  tliat  when  our  artisans  are  starved  and  '  pined,'  whilst  making  goods 
for  the  foreign  market,  they  are  starving  and  '  pining'  to  feed  and  clothe  the  foreigners  !  I  have 
often  heard  foreigners  say,  '  Your  English  manufacturers  are  the  greatest  fools  in  the  world  1;  they 
force  us  to  buy  their  goods  at  a  low  price.' 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  real  interest  of  the  agriculturists  is  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  manufacturers  —  nothing  more  clear,  than  that  the  destruction  of  the  former  must  inevit- 
ably be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  It  is  equally  true,  that  to  buy  corn,  when  we  can 
groto  corn,  is  just  as  mad  policy  as  to  tax  corn  when  we  cannot  grow  it.  Our  very  best  customer 
is  at  all  times  our  home  customer;  the  more  he  is  nourished  and  protected,  the  more  useful  will 
he  be  to  us — and  the  more  prosperous  will  be  our  manufacturers.  TVe  shall  always  have  as  much 
foreign  trade  as  will  do  us  good,  if  we  will  only  take  care  to  keep  a  good  trade  at  home.  Every 
bushel  of  corn  grown  at  home,  is  a  creation  of  so  much  wealth  to  the  nation ;  every  bushel  of  core 
bought  from  the  foreigner,  is  an  abstraction  of  so  much  wealth  from  the  nation." 

*  "  By  the  term  '  Slaughter-house  masters,'  I  mean  a  race  of  mean,  selfish,  but  rich  men,  who 
have  usurped  the  place  of  our  '  old  English  merchants,'  who  collect  every  branch  of  trade  into  one 
focus,  who  have  immense  wealth,  and  are  ever  on  the  look  out,  in  every  market,  for  'cheap  goods,* 
i.  e.  for  poor  manufacturers,  who  are  in  difficulties.  From  these  men  they  purchase  (or  in  more 
proper  terms,  they  rob  and  steal,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  distress)  large  quantities  of  goods 
at  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  below  '  cost  prices.'  These  goods  are  then  re-sold  by  them,  at  a 
profit,  but  still  under  the  price  which  they  cost  the  manufacturer.  The  fair  trader  is  then  shown 
these  '  cheap '  articles,  by  his  own  customers,  wh(»  have  purchased  them  of  the  slaughter-house  men, 
and,  though  he  is  not  himself  a  needy  man,  he  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  lower  the  price  of  his  own 
goods,  and  when  he  returns  home,  he  is  forced  to  reduce  the  wages  to  his  work-people,  or  he  must 
give  up  manufacturing." — R.  O. 
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It  is  monstrous  to  see  the  monopolists  and  slaughter-house  masters,  (of  these 
two  classes  and  their  dupes,  the  League  is  composed,)  after  having  peopled  the 
manufacturing  districts  with  cripples  and  paupers,  aiming  their  deadly  thrust  at 
the  ruin  of  our  agricultural  population  ! 

Their  present  assemblings  need  cause  no  alarm.  Their  influence  is  departed. 
Their  reasonings  prove  the  negative  of  their  argument.  The  distress  which 
they  have  so  late  discovered,  is  the  effect  of  their  own  avarice  :  it  is  the  result 
of  the  system  which  has  been  successfully  pursued  by  a  few  lucky  Leaguers. 
It  is  only  one  in  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  in  a  thousand,  that  succeeds.  The 
success  of  the  "lucky  monopolist"  is  built,  in  every  manufacturing  district,  on  the 
heart-rending  misery  which  \)ol^  Leaguers,  now,  not  only  admit,  but,  in  hopes  of 
gaining  money  by  it,  emblazon  on  their  frontlets. 

It  is,  however,  needful  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable mill-owners  and  manufacturers  are  the  very  antipodes  of  the  Leaguers. 
I  could  name  scores  of  masters  in  the  manufacturing  districts  who  feel  that  it  is 
their  interest  as  well  as  their  delight  to  care  for  their  work-people,  and  to  see 
them  thrive  ;  they  know  that  sound  policy  demands  that  home  trade  should  be 
the  RULE,  and  foreign  trade  the  exception  ;  and  are  as  much  opposed  to  the 
mad  freaks  of  the  Leaguers  as  I  am. 

The  respectable,  honest,  "  live  and  let  live  "  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
know  full  well,  and  so  do  the  well-informed  artisans,  that  there  can  be  no  "  good 
trade,"  until  the  law,  by  some  means  or  other,  makes  it  penal  to  buy  goods  at 
half  their  value,  of  needy  or  dishonest  sellers,  and  to  pay  half  wages  to  starving 
workmen  !  It  is  well  known,  that  the  trade  of  the  rulers  of  the  League  is  fraud 
and  theft — none  know  that  better  than  the  honest  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
who  could  live  and  let  their  workmen  live,  if  these  harpies,  these  wholesale  pick- 
pockets, were  restrained  from  theft  and  fraud  by  law. 

I  am  glad,  once  more,  to  meet  these  men.  They  have  set  their  liired  blud- 
geoners at  me,  before  now;  here,  however,  I  am  safe  from  their  brutal  assaults. 
I  never  felt  more  willing  or  more  able  to  meet  these  enemies  of  yours  (the  aristo- 
cracy) and  of  my  poor  factory  children.  I  will  be  on  the  alert.  My  quiver  is  full 
of  barbed  arrows ;  both  friends  and  foes  know  that  I  am  well  skilled  in  using 
them.     Not  an  arrow  shall  be  wasted. 

I  rejoice  that  this  long  and  weary  contest  is  now  about  to  bo  decided.  "All 
or  none"  shall  be  the  motto  of  the  contending  parties.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
apprehension,— they  fight  for  unlimited  freedom,  /  for  restrictive,  well  regulated, 
and  protective  measures:  they,  that  foreign  trade  shall  be  the  rule,  and  home 
trade  the  exception  ;  whilst  /  assert  the  converse,  and  maintain  that  the  only 
way  to  domestic  peace  and  prosperity,  is  to  acknowledge  home  trade  as  the  rule, 
and  foreign  trade  as  the  exception. 

So  much,  then,  at  present,  on  this  subject.      Let  no  man's  heart  fail  him, 

because  the  Leaguers  are  angry  ! 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

p.S.—'W'ant  of  space  forbids  the  continuation  of  my  "  Rent  Roll." — R.O, 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Es«.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — **  Our  great  object  ought  to  b«  to  soften  poverty^  in  other 
words,  to  read  backward  every  line  that  Malthus  has  written,"  says  the  hen«'- 
volent,  warm-hearted,  Christian  editor  of  the  Standard'^  and  again,  with  eloquer.cc 
ipceuliariy  his  own,  "  we  trust  that  the  wealthy  of  all  classes  will  remember  that 
|)rudence,  no  less  than  Christian  duty,  requires  that  the  wealth  of  the  affluent 
be  always  considered  as  the  reserve  fund  of  the  poor.  Once  so  considered, 
property  is  protected  by  something  stronger  than  a  wall  of  iron." 

That  the  beating  of  the  hearts  of  England  is  in  unison  with  those  sentiments, 
tione  can  be  so  bold  and  wicked  to  deny.  That  no  government  which  shall 
resolve  to  act  upon  principles  directly  the  opposite  of  those  which  are  thus  ably 
and  eloquently  condensed  in  words  so  few,  6an  long  remain  in  power,  will,  I  think, 
f3e  readily  acknowledged  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation.  f  f  I  am  correct  in 
this  assumption,  it  will  follow,  that  the  New  Poor  Law  must  be  immediately  and 
entirely  abandoned,  by  any  Minister  who  is  not  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  Mal- 
thu«ian  crusade  against  the  prejudices,  the  feelings,  and  the  will  of  Englishmen, — 
for  that  law  is  founded  on  the  creed  of  Malthus, — that  it  is  criminal  to  be  poor  ! 
and  positively  denies  that  the  poor  have  awy  claim  to  "  the  reserve  fund  " 
which  Christianity  has  provided  for  them  ! 

It  will  follow  then,  under  our  present  circumstances,  that  Sir  James  Graham 
must  either  abandon  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  all  those  principles  which  lead  and 
-appertain  to  it,  or,  by  continuing  it«  supporter  in  office,  he  must  eventually  force 
Siimself  and  colleagues  from  the  government  of  this  country. 

There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  contemplate  the  latter  event  without  fear, 
!)elieving  that  the  only  alternative,  in  that  case,  would  be,  the  return  of  the 
Whigs  to  office.  Those  short-sighted  individuals  must,  however,  be  little  aware 
of  the  constitutional  spirit  which  is  revived  in  England.  Were  they  to  consider 
why  the  Whig  Ministerg  were  indignantly  rejected,  they  would  never,  under  any 
eofloing  circumstance,  fear  their  return  to  power. 

Unquestionably  the  Whigs  were  forced  from  office  by  the  Anti-New  Poor 
Law,  and  the  Anti-Free  Trade  influences.  It  is,  therefore,  self-evident, that,  if  the 
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Conservatives  should  madly  resolve  to  drag  on  in  the  steps  of  the  Whigs,  instead 
of  '^walking  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution/'  the  same  power  which  unseated 
their  predecessors,  will,  without  doubt,  drive  out  the  present  occupants  of  office, 
in  spite  of  their  calling  themselves  Conservatives. 

It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Whigs  would 
be  recalled  to  power. 

'•'  Ah,  but,"  say  some  well-meaning  po?itrcian8,  "there  are  only  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Whigs  who  ©an  govern  ;  o^ne  of  those  two  parties  must  hold 
the  reins,  and  you  know,  Oastler,  the  Whigs  are  the  worst  of  the  two.  Why 
should  you,  then,  weaken  the  government  by  finding  fault  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  thus  help  to  open  the  door  for  the  Whigs?'*  If  I  could  believe 
that  the  truth  were  thus  stated,  I  would  never  again  give  myself  any  thought 
about  politics.  I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myself  that  my  native  country  is  thus 
given  over  as  a  prey  to  two  contending  factions,  who  then  would  differ  oidy  in  their 
names.  I  believe  that  there  still  are  national  principles,  irrespective  of  parties^ 
and  that  men,  whose  minds  are  illumined  by  "  the  light  of  the  Constitution,''" 
will  be  found,  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  steer  the  vessel  of  state  safely  into 
the  harbour  of  peace  and  prosperity.  With  me,  the  contention  is  not  for  name  or  for 
j)arty,  it  is  for  principle  and  for  country.  If,  indeed,  no  alternative  were  offered 
save  Whig  measures,  (as  on  the  assumption  of  these  objectors  is  the  case)  why 
then,  unhesitatingly  I  would  (all  over  Tory  as  I  am)  vote  that  Whigs,  not 
Conservatives,  should  have  the  working  of  them  into  practice.  But,  Sir,  1 
am  in  no  such  dilemma.  The  people  of  England  are  sick  of  Whigg&ry  in  every 
shape, — so  thoroughly  are  they  disgusted  with  the  principles  of  the  "liberal  ** 
school,  that  all  the  talents  and  power  of  the  Conservatives  will  not  be  able  to 
persuade  or  force  Englishmen  to  submit  any  longer  to  a  departure  from  the 
benign  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

The  New  Poor  Law  and  Free  Trade,  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
-novel,  "  enlightened  "  and  unconstitutional  scheme,  will  be  warred  against  suc- 
cessfully by  the  nation,  in  spite  of  every  effort  which  may  be  made  by  the  united 
Whigs  and  Conservatives  to  maintain  them.  The  battle  is  no  longer  with  names 
of  parties  or  of  men  ;  the  sacred  principles  of  eternal  Truth  cannot  be  defeated,  be- 
cause, at  present,  it  may  be,  no  powerful  names  are  enrolled  as  their  supporters. 

Events  will  push  out  proper  men,  in  that  grand  strife  of  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  are  now  entering — men  who  are  every  way  qualified  to  uphold 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  the  Constitution — men,  round  whom  the  people  will  rally  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  If  these  men  should  not  be  noble  by  birth,  they  will  be 
ennobled  by  the  salvation  of  the  state.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  we  are  approaching 
times  which  will  try  the  mental  stamina  of  our  leaders.  If  those,  who  are  at 
present  at  the  head,  shall  fear  to  brave  the  storm  of  clashing  principles,  others 
will  be  found  equal  to  the  task.  It  is  enough,  at  present,  that  I  know  the  heart 
of  England  beats  in  unison  with  the  Truth.  That  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
result  of  the  last  general  election.  The  late,  and  the  present  Ministers,  have 
surely  been  able  to  discover,  in  that  event,  the  death  of  party  s^hit,  and  the 
resurrection  of  that  national  mind,  of  which  our  ancestors  were  so  justly 
proud,  and  which  made  them  so  strong — a  devoted  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  the  Constitution  ! 
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If  the  CoDseivative  Ministers  have  failed  to  read  "the  signs  of  tli^  times/' 
and  shall  foolishly  trust  more  in  the  name,  talent,  and  influence  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  than  in  that  national  will,  which  overthrew  the  Whigs,  why,  then,  thev 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  England,  and  their  fall  is  sure  ; 
for  there  is,  thank  God,  in  Parliament,  a  considerahle  number  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  present  Ministers  who  are  the  decided  and  resolute  opponents  of 
tlie  New  Poor  Law,  and  of  the  whole  of  that  ruinous  and  novel  policy  of  which 
it  forms  a  part ;  those  gentlemen  will,  I  am  sure,  in  the  next  session,  prove  to  the 
Government,  that  they  are  worthy  of  those  who  sent  them  to  Parliament.  The 
men  to  whom  I  allude,  are  the  representatives  of  the  finest  and  strongest  feel- 
ings of  the  nation  ;  they  know  for  why  they  have  been  chosen,  they  are  neither 
courtiers  nor  partisans,  they  are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  patriots.  The 
reason  why  they  have  been  returned,  is  thus  truly  stated  by  the  •Morning  Post : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  popular  re-action  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
serratire  party,  \¥hich  placed  the  present  Ministers  in  office,  arose  from  the  earnest  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  better  feelings  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  vrhich  many  Conservative  gen- 
tlemen have  of  late  years  exhibited." 

The  same  constitutional  writer  correctly  accounts  for  the  defeat  of  the  AVhigs, 
because  their  measures  were — 

"  Conceived  in  a  spirit  of  harshness  towards  poverty,  and  did  not  contain,  from  beginning  to 
«nd,  a  single  loach  of  kindly  feeling." 

The  Morning  Post  adds  (and  it  will  be  well  that  every  member  of  the  present 
Government  should  solemnly  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  these  words) — 

*'  The  Conservative  gentry  perceiving  this,  and  being  themselves,  as  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
sincerely  indignant  at  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  gave  the  people  (in  many  quarters) 
reason  to  believe  that  were  the  Government  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives,  they  would 
find  a  difference  in  the  honest  sympathy  of  their  rulers  with  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  with  the 
various  difficulties  which  beset  their  position. 

"It  is,  therefore,  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  (if  it  would 
avoid  giving  disappointment  to  the  great  body  of  the  people^  to  interest  itself  warmly  in  their  con- 
dition. That  it  is  at  this  moment  diligently  seeking  into  the  means  of  improving  their  condition,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe.  But  we  also  believe  that  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  enough  that 
in  the  present  day,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  abuse  and  calumny  with  which  the  Government 
has  to  contend,  the  welfare  of  the  poor  should  be  coolly  considered  in  the  Cabinet,  and  then  that 
measures  should  be  taken  accordingly,  without  caring  what  the  public  may  know  or  think  about  the 
matter.  The  public  should  be  led  to  understand  that  the  rulers  of  the  people  are  taking  a 
warm  and  affectionate  interest  in  the  state  of  the  poor.  Reserve  in  this  matter  may  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  do  great  harm.  If  our  rulers  do  not  take  a  warm  and  affectionate  interest 
IN  the  state  of  the  common  people,  the  public  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  SATISFI  ED 
WITH  THEM;  and  if  they  do  take  that  kind  of  interest,  it  is  very  expedient,  and  indeed  CON- 
CERNS THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  that  the  public  should  be  aware  of  it." 

If,  however,  the  Conservative  Government  is  determined,  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  to  stand  by  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  I  fervently  hope  that 
they  will  do  so,  like  men — openly,  candidly,  and  boldly.  We  have  had  enough 
of  lying,  cheating,  canting,  and  deluding  with  the  Whigs  —  their  fraud  and 
cruelty  have  been  their  ruin,  and  in  their  own  Bastiles  they  have  found  a  grave. 
If  we  are  still  to  have  the  New  Poor  Law,  or  any  of  its  principles,  either  the 
central  board  of  Commissioners,  itinerant  assistants,  clerks,  masters,  and 
relieving  officers,  who  are  responsible  only  to  the   Commissioners  ;    unions  of 
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jiaiishes,  boards  of  guardians  formed  from  wide-spread,  stranger  townships, anti- 

j.ai  ochial  interference  of  every  kind  ;  dragging  of  the  poor  from  their  homes  to  be 

cross-questioned  by  strangers,  refusal  of  out-door  relief,  separation  of  husbands 

and  wives,  and  of  parents  and  children,  solitary  confinement,  silent  system,  gruel- 

killiug,  filth-infecting,  itch-creating,  smothering,  or  torturing  ;  if  we  are  to  hare 

the  bastardy  clauses,  the  union  workhouses,  or, in  fact,  any  of  thenuisances  of  "  that 

most  execrable  and  atrocious  law," — I  say,  Sir,  if  the  Conservative  Government 

has  resolved  to  adhere  to  any  one  principle  or  thing  belonging  to  the  detestable 

New  Poor  Law,  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  trick  about  it,  but  a  plain  assertion 

of  the  fact,  in  order  that  we  may,  hereafter,  make  "  no  mistake."     Jf  Sir  Robert 

Peel  has  resolved  no  longer  "to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  and  is 

bent  on  the  same  downward  course  as  the  Whigs,  let  him,  at  all  events,  adopt  the 

attitude  and  conduct  of  a  man,  and  walk  erectly  to  his  doom. 

And  should  the  Premier,  by  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  thus  court  the  fate  of  the  Whigs,  there  need,  even  then,  be  no  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Christianity  and  the  Constitution — they  depend 
not  on  this  Government  or  t^at,  on  this  or  the  other  man ;  there  is  a  pha- 
lanx of  patriots  still  left,  when  both  parties  have  wasted  themselves  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  engraft  tyranny  and  injustice  on  the  free  institutions  of 
England.     Do  you  ask  who  they  are? — let  the  Morning  Post  answer;  ^^Thby 

ARE  THOSE  WHO  PLACED  THE  PRESENT  ^IlXISTERS  IX  OFFICE,  FROM  AX  EARNEST 
AND  HEARTY  SYMPATHY  WITH  THE    BETTER   FEELINGS  OF  THE  HUMBLER  CLASSES 

OF  SOCIETY  ;"  and,  if  it  should  be  found  that  *'  the  3rmisters  placed  by  them  in 
office  "  should,  by  their  support  of  "  the  most  execrable  and  atrocious  New  Poor 
Law,"  evince  that  they  have  ''  no  sympathy  with  the  better  feelings  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  society,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  "  Ministers  will  be 
placed  in  office  "  by  them,  who  will  not  only  profess  to  do  so,  but  who  will,  in 
deed  and  truth,  "  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  and  prove  the  sincerity 
of  their  "  earnest  and  hearty  svmnathv  with  the  humbler  classes  of  society,"  bT 
instantly  and  totally  repealing  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law,  and  by  adopting- 
such  measures  as  will  release  the  working  classes  from  the  gripe  of  avarice,  and 
enable  an  industrious  man  to  obtain  "  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work."" 

The  philosophers  of  the  Free  Trade  school,  (who  assert,  that  "no  laws  can  be 
effective  to  obtain  that  desirable  result,"  or,  that  "  it  is  a  sin  against  the  true 
principles  of  legislation  to  interfere  with  capital  and  labour,  or  between  the  em- 
l)loyers  and  employed")  may  whine  and  cant  at  their  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  before  they  unchristianized  our  laws,  such  was  the  ease  in  Eng- 
land. 

Anxious  as  I  am  to  proceed  with  the  exposure  of  the  tricks  which  were 
played  by  the  projectors  of  the  ISew  Poor  Law,  and  of  those  also  which  are  now 
being  practiced  by  the  Free  Trade  Leaguers  to  delude  the  Legislature  and  be- 
tray the  people,  I  could  not  pass  over  what  appeared  to  me  either  great  ignwanee-y 
or  gross  deception,  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Graham.  I  have  a  strong  desire 
to  see  the  present  Government  firmly  established,  not  only  in  office,  but  in  thk 
HEARTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ;  Bud,  if,  "  for  spcakiiig  the  truth  in  love,"  I  am 
even  by  my  kindest  friends,  thought  to  be  "  injudicious"  and  "  intractable,"  I 
laost  be  content,  as  I  have  been  ere  now,  to  "  bide  my  time."     The  star  of  the 
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Constitution  has  never  been  clouded  from  me,  though  I  have  oft  been  blamed  by 
others  (when  mists  have  obscured  its  rays  from  them),  because  "  through  good 
report  and  evil  report"  I  have  resolved  to  follow  its  leadings. 

The  period  has,  however,  now  arrived,  when  we  have  no  time  to  waste  in 
manoeuvring — we  must  have  plain  words  and  bold  actions.  No  trimming,  no 
shuffling,  no  evasion  will  avail  anything  now.  The  cases  of  the  Whig  and  Con- 
servative Governments  are  widely  diflferent.  The  latter  are  expected  to  be 
straightforward  and  candid — nothing  will  so  soon  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  them,  as  the  crooked,  deceitful  "  thimble-riggery"  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Sir  James  mistakes  his  position,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  any  longer  work- 
ing with  the  Whigs.  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  have  been  instrumental,  thus  early,  to 
convince  the  Home  Secretary,  that  he  must  either  retire,  or  cast  oflf  kis  old  Whi|^ 
habits. 

If  it  be  discovered  that  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  are  not  less  despised 
by  the  Conservatives  than  they  were  by  the  Whigs,  I  solemnly  warn  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  danger,  for  I  know  that  there  is  a  power  still  left  in  England,  which 
will  no  longer  yield  to  trick,  expediency,  and  fraud. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  most  excellent  friends  of  mine  are  full  of  fear, 
and  are  given  to  despond.  They  dread  continued  strife,  and  hope  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  be  able  to  satisfy  all  parties  by  steering  a  middle  course,  and 
"  avoiding  all  extremes ;"  as  if  there  were  a  safe  middle  path  between  right  and 
wrong, — as  though  Truth  were  not  eternally  the  antagonist  of  Error. 

Such  well-meaning,  fearful  men,  would  have  Sir  Robert  believe,  that  all  which 
is  required  of  him  will  be  to  soften  the  harsh  administration  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  and  to  adopt  a  few  alterations  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  hateful 
measure,  and  then,  they  say,  /*  the  country  will  be  satisfied." 

Now,  Sir,  this,  though  well  meant,  is  *'  speaking  peace,  where  there  is  no 
peace."  It  is  none  other  than  deceiving  the  Conservative  Minister,  and  deluding^ 
bim  to  his  ruin. 

The  antagonist  spirits  were  never  before  in  such  deadly  strife.  No  expe- 
dient salve  can  now  heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation.  "  Truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  will  henceforward  be  triumphant. 

If  it  be  so,  it  must  now  he  proved,  that  the  people  are  too  many  for  the  land ; 
then,  the*best,  the  fipeediest,  and  the  least  suffering  method  must  be  adopted  t© 
thin  our  ranks.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  true,  that  we  have  room  enough  and  to 
tpare,  plans  must  be  immediately  adopted  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  receive  all 
the  benefits  which  their  skill  and  industry,  applied  to  the  bounties  of  Nature, 
are  capable  of  producing,  and  which  a  wise  appropriation  and  distribution  are 
able  to  secure,  without  the  introduction  of  schemes  of  centralization,  of  force,  or 
of  espionage,  which  are  at  variance  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution. 

Yes,  Sir,  it  must  now  be  settled,  if,  under  the  British  Constitution,  you  or  any 
other  landlord  has  a  right  to  receive  rents  without  restraint,  imprisonment,  or  de- 
gradation, and  then  force  the  poor,  rather  than  allow  him  his  lawful  share,  to 
degradation,  to  prison,  and  to  death. — This  question  must  now  be  fairly  settled ; 
and  if  it  be  found  that  the  poor  have  no  right  to  take  a  seat  at  Nature's  table, 
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why,  then,  so  far  from  softening  the  harshness  of  the  principle  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  New  Poor  Law,  both  must  be  made  more  stringent ;  but  if 
truth  asserts  that  the  people  must  be  maintained,  aye,  and  "  at  their  own  dwell- 
ings'* too,  (those  words  are  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,) 
before  a  surplus  can  be  appropriated  for  rent,  why  then.  Sir,  we  must  have 
back  again  the  blessed  law  of  Elizabeth,  in  all  its  purity  and  perfection. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  sincere  friends  of  the  poor,  and  real  opponents  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  often  exclaim — "  We  have  no  wish  to  return  to  the  Old  Poor 
Law."  I  have,  however,  never  seen  any  reason  to  dread  the  return  to  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  mischief  which  was  complained  of 
under  the  late  poor  laws,  was  entirely  in  consequence  of  a  departure  from  that 
of  Elizabeth. 

Again,  if  Truth  shall  assert  that  Free  Trade  is  just,  we  must  have  no  half 
measures  now — the  times  of  expediency  are  ended — the  conflicting  principles  can 
find  no  neutral  ground — we  must  have  a  protecting,  restrictive  system  now,  or 
point  blank  freedom.  I  fear  not,  on  all  these  points,  to  meet  the  enemies  of  the 
Constitution.  How  strange,  that,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  all  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  political  science  should  still  be  thougJit  to  be  unsettled ! 
though  settled  they  have  been,  for  many  centuries,  by  the  unerring  word  of 
Truth. 

I  thank  God,  that  the  combatants  have  at  length  met,  drawn  their  swords,  and 
cast  away  their  scabbards.  I  fear  not  the  result — I  have  taken  my  stand  on 
the  Constitution  of  England  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  relief, 
without  any  degrading  inflictions  of  imprisonment  or  cruelty  ;  as  clear  a  right, 
as  a  landlord  has  to  his  rent. — I  am  also  to  maintain  the  folly  of  thinning  our 
ranks  and  wasting  our  wealth  by  transporting  the  most  i-obust  and  intelligent 
of  our  labourers  and  artizans — banishing  one  portion  of  the  people,  and  leaving 
the  other  to  be  mangled  and  crippled  in  our  factories!  —  I  assert,  that  the 
strength  of  this,  as  of  every  other  nation,  is  a  numerous,  a  bold,  and  a  brave 
peasantry.  The  notion  that  we  have  not  room,  and  may  not  have  food 
enough,  causes  me  no  fear;  it  may  alarm  those  town-philosophers  who  never 
saw  a  field  or  a  waste y  but  I  have  a  shrewd  guess,  that  we  have  means  for 
twice  our  numbers.  At  all  hazards,  until  our  land  is  occupied,  it  is  madness 
to  banish  our  people,  and  waste  our  money  in  transporting  them.  ^ 

Then,  with  regard  to  trade — I  maintain  that  protection  to  our  native  in- 
dustry is  necessary,  and  that  -unlimited  freedom  of  traffic  must  be  ruinous  to 
England.  As  to  a  supply  of  food  from  our  own  soil,  I  can  have  no  doubt, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  agriculture  is  at  present  in  its  infancy.  I  am  also  free 
to  confess,  that  I  have  a  strong  leaning  to  agricultural,  rather  than  to  manu- 
facturing pursuits ;  believing  the  former  to  be  altogether  a  more  healthy,  ra- 
tional and  pleasing  occupation,  and  withal  a  more  solid  and  secure  foundation 
for  national  prosperity,  than  the  latter  ; — and  being  unwilling,  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  inducements  should  be  ofifered  to  draw  the  people  from  the  plough 
to  the  spindle,  from  the  field  to  the  factory,  I  hope  that  some  steps  will  be 
taken  to  make  up  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  our  supply  of  food,  by  re- 
moving the  superabundant  and  unemployed  population  of   our   manufacturing 
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districts,  back  again  into  the  fields,  that  thus  we  may  employ  them,   (instead  of 
foreigners,)  to  provide  for  our  wants. 

I  can  never  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  course  of  legislation  to  adopt  such 
schemes  as  are  avowedly  intended  to  make  us  depend  upon  foreigners  for  our 
food,  on  condition  that  they  will  allow  us  to  make  their  clothes  and  utensils  ;  thus 
surrendering  to  them  decidedly  the  most  pleasing  and  healthful  part  of  human 
labour,  and  endeavouring  to  concentrate  in  our  own  hands,  only  that  kind  of  la- 
bour and  those  occupations  which  are  most  destructive  to  health  and  domestic 
comfort.  Now,  Sir,  no  profit,  no  sum  of  money  that  can  be  told  by  numbers, 
could  ever  induce  me  to  consent  that  England  should  thus  be  transformed  into 
the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  become  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  her  food. 
With  Van  Bruen,  "  I  cannot  view,  without  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  evidences  of 
the  benefits  that  spring  from  the  steady  devotion  of  the  husbandman  to  his  honour- 
able pursuit."  As  that  statesman  says,  "  No  means  of  individual  comfort  is  more 
certain,  and  no  source  of  national  prosperity  is  so  sure.  Nothing  can  compen- 
sate a  people  FOR  A  DEPENDENCE    UPON    OTHERS    FOR   THE    BREAD    THEY  EAT  ; 

and  that  cheerful  abundance,  on  which  the  happiness  of  every  one  so  much  de- 
pends, is  to  be  looked  for  nowhere  with  such  sure  reliance  as  in  the  industry  of 
the  agriculturist  and  the  bounties  of  the  earth." 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  so  ruinous  to  this  nation  as  the  schemes  of  *'our 
enlightened  philosophers,"  with  reference  to  e^rowing  the  food  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  foreign  lands.  As  to  their  tales  about  our  not  being  able  to 
grow  corn  enough  for  the  inhabitants,  when  I  think  of  the  15,000,000  acres  of 
land  which  are  still  waste,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion— and  also  know  that  the  land  which  is  already  cultivated,  is  capable,  upon 
the  average,  of  yielding  a  very  large  increase  upon  its  present  production  — 
when  I  reflect  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed  labourers  who  are 
perishing  for  want  of  work — I  can  only  wonder  that  any  statesmen  can  be  induced, 
(under  the  deceptions  of  a  parcel  of  knaves,  wno  think  that  they  have  an  intei^st; 
in  deceiving  them,)  to  conduct  legislation  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  not 
able  to  grow  food  enough  for  our  people !  But  the  maddest  scheme  of 
all,  is,  instead  of  locating  the  labourers  upon  their  native  soil,  to  waste 
our  revenue  in  transporting  them  !  We  thus  spend  our  capital  to  remove 
our  strength! — We  purchase  weakness,  when  Nature  has  made  us  strong! 
If  we  had  not  ocular  demonstration  of  such  madness,  the  fact  would  be 
incredible  ! 

Well  then.  Sir,  I  eschew  all  such  unwise,  un-English,  unsocial,  unnatural 
schemes,  and  I  believe,  as  I  said  before,  that  there  is  room  and  may  be  food 
enough  for  us  all  in  this  "  nice  little,  right  little,  tight  little  island." 

These  all-important  questions,  and  not  mere  party  quibbles,  are  the  points 
which  must  now  be  settled.  I  have  taken  my  stand  against  Whig,  Radical^ 
Chartist,  or  Conservative  who  may  oppose  me.  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  what 
I  believe  to  be  truth,  and  "  may  God  defend  the  right  !" 

I  have  much  to  say  about  the  Leaguers,  for  which  I  cannot  find  space  in  this 
letter.  Their  new-move,  of  an  union  with  the  Chartists,  under  the  auspices  of 
friend  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  will  not  »v?^il  thewi  the  GhartUk  cannot  trust 
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theWhigs  anymore;  no,  not  even  under  the  leading  of  that  truly  philanthropic  raan. 
It  is  really  a  pity  to  see  so  good  a  creature  made  the  dupe  of  men  so  knavish  I 

One  fact  I  will  tell  you,  which,  duly  appreciated,  will  speak  volumes  as  to  the 
"  honesty"  of  the  Leaguers.  When  they  were  employing  their  agents  to  go  from 
house  to  house,  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  to  search  for  cases  of  distress,  in 
order  to  publish  their  "  scroll  of  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe,"  a  friend  of  mine 
waited  upon  one  of  their  paid  servants,  and  oflFered,  without  fee  or  reward,  to 
assist  him  in  taking  the  names  and  circumstances  of  those  poor  creatures  who 
had  been  crippled  in  the  factories,  and  of  those  families  who  had  been  reduced 
to  destitution  by  losing  their  supporters,  by  over-worhy  or  by  accidents  in  the 
mills.      ^'  Oh,  no,"  said  the  agent  of  the  Leaguers   "  THOSE  are  NOT  the 

CASES  WHICH  WE   WANT  !  I" 

Do  you  understand  them,  Sir  ?     If  not,  I  pity  you. 

Until  those  cruel  people  have  established  a  fund  for  the  comfortable  mainte- 
nance of  their  own  cripples,  and  for  the  families  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
supporters  by  their  killing  labour,  and  by  accidents,  in  their  factories,  I  can 
only  wonder  at  their  effrontery  in  calling  for  extra-legislative  measures,  to  enable 
them  to  extend  their  body,  mind,  and  soul-destroying  system  !  ! 

How  I  should  wish  to  have  all  the  thousands  of  poor  factory  cripples  assembled 
in  Manchester,  to  confront  these  Leaguers !  What  a  sight  would  that  be  !  How 
it  would  (if  they  had  any  shame  in  their  nature)  put  these  philanthropists  (!)  to 

the  blush. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — There  is  a  balm  to  a  prisoner's  breast,  when   he  knows  that  he  is  not 

forgotten  by  those   '*  outside."     There  is  a  fragrance  in  the  recollection  of  their 

kindness.     Hence  the  pleasure  that  it  yields  me  to  recount  these  instances  of 

affectionate  remembrance. 

May  12th — "  Will  Watch"    (a  neighbour  of  yours)  sent  me  a  most   beautiful 

ham.     Count  Krasinski,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Reformation 

of  Poland,"  sent  me  a  copy  of  that  work,  with  the  following  note  : — 

"To  Mr.  Oasller,  "London,  May  10th.  1841. 

"  Sir, — Although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  your  personal  acquaintance,  the  noble  stand 
vhich  you  have  again  made  for  the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  in  your  Fleet  Papers  of  the  8th  inst., 
emboldens  me  to  request  the  favour  of  your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  volumes.  It  is  a 
poor  token  of  that  sincere  respect  which  1  feel  for  a  man,  who,  although  suffering  himself,  ceases 
not  to  combat  oppression,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  appear,  and  whose  exertions  in  the  sacred  caut;e 
of  the  poor,  I  have  since  long  time  learnt  to  admire.  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  high>minded  defender  of  the  oppressed,  to  whose  noble  exertions  in  their  sacred  cause 
I  hope  and  trust,  that  not  only  your  own  country,  but  the  civilized  world,  will  ever  render  that 
justice  which  is  due  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  honour  and  feeling. 
"I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  true  respect, 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  V.  KRASINSKI." 

A  brother  prisoner,  who  deserves  a  better  fate,  sent  a  lemon-pie  to 
No.  5,  Coffee  Gallery. 
12th — My  affectionate  friend,  Mr.  T.  H.  Maberley,  Exeter^  forced  me  to 
accept  a  Sovereign. 
My  list  is  very  long,  I  have  not,  however,  room  for  more  this  week. — R.O. 
ERRATUM :— In  a  few  copies  of  No.  1.  Vol.  II,  page  G,  line  19,  for — advance,  read — adraoced. 
PriDlad  by  Vinceit  Torrai  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq,  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — I  had  intended  that  tliis  letter  should  have 
contained  a  reply  to  the  friendly  and  admonitory  observations  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Chester  Coui'ant,  and  other  friends,  on  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Fleet 
Papers,  with  reference  to  the  policy  which  may  be  expected  to  emanate  from 
the  present  Government. 

I  am  compelled  to  delay  fne  notice  of  my  friends''  remarks  for  a  week  or  two, 
because  I  think  my  duty  to  my  country  requires  tliat  this,  and,  perhaps,  the 
following  number,  should  contain  matter  of  more  pressing  importance  with  re- 
ference to  my  poor  clients,  the  Eactorj  Children,  anil  their  oppressors,  tlie 
I^eagtiers. 

Meantime,  I  beg  that  my  kind  friends  will  assure  themselves,  that  their  ad- 
monitions shall  receive  all  the  consideration  which  respect  and  friendship  demand; 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  refused  a  friendly  hearing,  when  hereafter  I  at- 
tempt to  show  cause  for  the  course  I  have  takeri,  howbeit,  to  them  it  may  appear 
impolitic.  I  have  a  higher  motive  than  the  salvation  of  party — I  would  save 
jtny  country. 

For  the  present,  then,  I  ask  for  patience  and  forbearance. 
it  is  respecting  the  "  Distress^"    under  which  we   are   nov.-  groaning,   the 
tinivei'sal  anguish  of  the  poor,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much,  which  cries  so 
loud  he  God  for  succour  against  the  power  of  its  guilty  authors,  that  I  wish  to 
write  at  .present. 

That  distress  of  the  most  au^ful  and  heart-rending  character  is  now  rau^ing 
in  this  cotintry,  n©  one,  who  knows  anything  of  the  deplorable  state  of  its  inha- 
bitants, can  deny.  Se  far  frona  the  whole  truth  having  been  told,  I  believe,  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English,  Scotch,  Welch,  and  Irish 
families,  at  this  moment,  who  are  not  "enumerated"  by  the  Leaguers,  and  wfio 
do  not  know  from  whence  their  next  meal  is  to  come  !  These  victims  are  not  "  the 
sons  of  idleness  and  vice,"  as  Brougham  called  them — they  would  gladly  work 
and  labour,  even  for  a  bare  subsistence,  but  our  manufacturing  and  commercial 
systems,  of  which  we  have  so  loudly  boasted,  have  robbed  them  of  the  moaiis. 
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Sir,  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  true  tale  of  destitution  !  —  witli 
v.'liat  reluctance  the  most  severe  sufferers  recount  the  number  of  their  miseries  ! 
I  know,  also,  how  partial  the  inquiries  have  been,  and  how  carefully  the  most  ex- 
cruciating are  excluded, because  their  history  would  have  brought  home  the  charge 
of  creating  all  that  woe,  to  those  who  now  seek  to  be  considered  as  philantrophists  ; 
ior,  Sir,  I  know  that  the  most  distressing  cases  of  torture  are  the  direct  victims  of 
the  accursed  and  murderous  Slaughter-house,  Migration,  and  Factory  systems,  of 
whom  tlionsands  are  now,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  Leaguers^  unheeded  and 
unrecorded,  agonizing  their  lives  away  !  Tens  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  and  in- 
dustrious men,  who  are  unable  to  find  an  hour'semployment  are  now*' tramping"  from 
the  manufacturing  districts,  in  useless  search,  for  employment  in  the  South  !  The 
records  of  their  misery  are  in  the  silent  fields  and  lanes,  where,  after  dragging 
out  the  Vr-eary  day,  in  the  vain  search  for  useful  employment,  at  night,  they 
shelter  themselves  under  the  walls  and  hedges. 

Those  woeful  days  seem  now  to  have  arrived,  which  were  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Zachariah,  when,  "  there  was  no  hire  for  man,  nor  any  hire  for  beast ; 
neither  was  there  any  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in,  because  of  the 
affliction/' 

Sir,  the  accounts  that  reach  me  are  appalling  ! — The  sight  of  thelank,  worn- 
out  visages  and  frames  of  those  poor  pilgrims,  who,  even  in  the  extremity  of  their 
own  distress,  still  sympathize  with  me,  and  visit  this  Cell,  "  to  have  another  look 
at  their  'King,* — to  tell  once  more  their  talc  of  sorrow  to  him — to  ask  his,  and 
to  give  him  their  blessing,*' — would  melt  a  heart  of  stone !  Their  affectionate 
solicitude  for  my  well-being,  their  anxious  inquiries  about  my  health,  their  sym- 
pathizing accounts  of  sorrow  for,  what  they  deem,  injustice  inflicted  upon  their 
"King,'*  move  ray  heart  in  gratitude  to  God,  for  giving  me  such  faithful  friends, 
and  urge  me  on  in  search  of  the  redress  for  their  grievances. 

No  one  knows  the  anguish  I  feel  when  listening  to  the  woeful  tales  which  they  re- 
hearse of  their  dismal  homes,  not  knowing  if  their  parents,  wives,  and  children  are 
starving  atlarge,  or  wastingin  the  accursed  Bastiles ;  expecting  tobe  followed  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  *'  for  leaving  their  families  chargeable,"  though  they  are  anx- 
iously seeking  for  work;  hearing  from  neighbours,  who  left  home  since  they  saw 
their  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  or  children,  and  being  told  of  the  last  piece  of  fur- 
niture having  been   parted  with  for  food;  of  the  nnkinduess  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  minions,  of  the  dreadful  anxiety,  sickness,  or  death  of  parent,  wife,  or  chil- 
dren !  —  not  daring,  amidst  all  tbis  accumulated  load  of  misery,  to  write  by  post, 
lest  the  police  should  be  informed  where  they  are,  and  they  should  be   appre- 
hended and  lodged  in  prison  ! — and,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  that  would  make 
matters  worse  ;  for  we  still  hope  to  pick  up  a  job,  and  then  be  enabled  to  send 
some  support  to  our  families.*'      Such  a  catalogue  of  woes  as  I  have  here  enu- 
merated, not  one  of  them   imaginary,  has  come  under  my  observation,  even  in 
prison.  One  poor  wretched  mill-worker,  had  thus  heard,  in  tramping,  of  his  three 
children  having  been  attacked  by  the  small-pox,  and  his  wife  ill  in  bed,  unable  to 
attend  to  them  !  Think  of  that  man's  sufferings,  that  victim  to  the   Migration 
system,  whicli  was  projected  by  the  Leaguers  !     How  mournful,  that   honest 
industry  should,  in  a  Christian  land,  be  thus  rewarded  ! 
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These  are  the  victims  of  the  Leaguers,  who,  by  cruel  lies,  induced  the  New 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  overstock  the  manufacturing  districts  with  your 
•'  surplus"  population,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reducing-  the  wages  in  their 
mills  ! 

The  doleful  talcs  of  these  and  of  thousands  of  such  like,  who  are  not  "enu- 
merated "  by  the  Leaguers ^  would  make  me  despond,  and  give  up  my  country 
for  lost,  had  I  not  the  Word  of  Truth  for  my  guide. 

When  those  poor  unfortunate  victims  have  visited  me,  observing  the  meek- 
ness with  which  they  endure  sufferings  which  would  drive  most  men  mad,  I  have 
consoled  myself  by  remembering  the  promise  of  their  God — "  The  poor  shall  not 
always  be  forgotten  :  the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever  .'" 
When  I  have  thought  of  those  wicked,  covetous  men,  who,  fon  their  own  gain, 
deceived  the  Government,  and  entrapped  the  '^  simple  ones,"  as  the  Psalmist  has 
it,  "  Sitting,  lurking  in  the  thievish  corners  of  the  streets:  and  privily,  in  their 
lurking  dens,  murdering  the  innocent ;  their  eyes  being  set  against  the  poor.  For 
they  lie  waiting  secretly,  even  as  a  lion  lurketh  in  his  den;  that  they  may  ravish 
the  poor.  They  do  ravish  the  poor,  when  they  get  him  into  their  net ;" — when 
the  sight  of  those  patient  and  powerless  victims  has  forced  me  to  think  of  the 
cunning  and  cruel  Leaguers,  their  entrappers  and  oppressor?,  I  have  again 
found  consolation  in  God's  Holy  Word ;  for  there  it  is  written — "  Arise,  O  Lord 
God,  and  lift  up  thine  hand  ;  forget  not  the  poor.  Surely  thou  hast  seen  it,  for 
thou  beholdest  ungodliness  and  wrong.  Lord,  thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of  the 
poor  ;  thou  preparest  their  heart,  and  thine  ear  hearkeneth  thereto  ;  to  help  the 
fatherless  and  poor  unto  their  right,  that  the  man  of  the  earth  be  no  more  ex- 
alted abo  re  them  I " 

Yes,  Sir,  in  the  midst  of  these  otherwise  unmitigated  woes,  in  God's  Word  I 
do  find  comfort;  therein  I  assure  myself  of  the  downfal  of  the  covetous  wrong- 
doer, and  of  the  establishment  of  "  the  rights  of  the  poor"  upon  Christian  prin- 
ciples, by  Christian  institutions.  I  therein  foresee  the  fall  of  that  false  philosophy 
which  the  greedy  men  of  the  League  seek  to  establish  and  enlarge. 

I  have  read  much  that  the  Leaguers  have  told  of  the  miseries  of  the  people 
— but,  even  in  this  seclusion,  I  can  ascertain  that  one-half  is  not  by  them  "  enu- 
merated!"  It  is,  indeed,  distressing  to  read  even  their  tales  of  woe — 
it  is  heart-rending  to  know,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  print  or  recital,  to 
make  another  feel  how  great  is  now  the  anguish  of  the  poor!  Unable,  however, 
as  I  am  to  convey  to  others  the  sum  of  the  proper  estimate  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
destitute,  there  is  One,  "  who  is  touched  with  the  feelings  of  their  infirmities;" 
One,  "  who  numbers  their  sighs,  and  who  bottles  their  tears  ;"  One,  who  has  com- 
manded them  to  '*  call  upon  Him  in  the  day  of  trouble,"  and  who  has  assured 
them,  that  "He  will  regard  the  prayers  of  the  destitute,  and  despise  not  their 
prayer,"  but  will  "  maintain  the  cause  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  right  of  the  poor." 
He  has  failed  not  to  remind  them,  that  "  the  needy  shall  not  always  be  forgotten: 
the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever."  He  also  assures  them, 
that,  "  when  He  maketh  inquisition  for  blood.  He  remembereth  them  ;  and  for- 
getteth  not  the  complaint  of  the  poor ;"  for,  this  is  His  Word,  "  the  Lord  will  be 
a  defence  for  the  oppressed,  even  a  refuge  in  due  time  of  trouble." 
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Persons  who  know  not  what  want  is, — who  never  felt  the  keen  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, starvation,  and  all  the  mental  woe  o^  such  banishment  from  home, — who  live 
in  affluence  or  comfort,  surrounded  by  their  happy  families, — may  read  of  the  dis- 
tress of  others,  and  pity  them  ;  hut  to  apprehend  its  meaning,  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  those  destitute  wanderers,  they  must  examine  more  fully  into  the  woes 
of  England  than  these  Leaguers  have  dared  to  penetrate  !  They  seek  only  for 
*'  a  case"  on  which  to  hang  their  claim  to  further  depredation — they  strive  not  to 
sympathize  and  relieve  !  Well  might  those  woe-creating  monsters  refuse  to  pray 
to  God,  when  late  they  met  in  solemn  conclave,  and  "  fell  down  and  humbled 
themselves,  that  the  congregation  of  the  poor  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
captains,"  for  "  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing,  deceit,  and  fraud  :  under  their 
tongue  is  ungodliness  and  vanity  !" 

But  there  are  still  other  thousands  of  victims  of  the  accursed  Factory  system 
unmentioned  by  the  Leaguersl — thousands  of  neglected,  abject,  forlorn,  degraded,. 
crippled,  useless  pieces  of  human  lumber,  which  the  Factory  system  has  thrown 
out  of  its  jaws,  because  they   could   minister  no  longer  to  the  profit  of  the 
Leaguers,\\ViX\x\g  been,  though  juvenile,  "  used  up,"  in  the  creation  of  wealth  for 
their  oppressors  !    To  see  those  living,  crawling  things  (poor  creatures,  my  hearts 
bleeds  for  them  while  I  write)^  in  dark,  damp  cellars,  crouching  upon  filthy  straw, 
huddled  up,  as  I  have  beheld  thorn,  like  lumps  of  waste  &kin,  and  crooked,^.9tunted 
bones — so  wretched,  that  they  arc  ashamed  to  rmx  even  amongst  their  own  kindred 
— the  very  outcasts  of  the  destitute  !  (for  they  feel  themselves  degraded  below  the 
human  family)  —  to  think,  Sir,  of  the  bodily  and  the  mental  anguiall  of  those- 
children  of  woe,  even  if  they  were  in  plenty,  but  now  hungered  almostto  perishing 
— perhaps  the  last  to  be  fed  and  attended  to  in  the  "  home"  of  destitution,  and  glad 
to  feast  and  company  with  pigs  !   (Sir,  I  do  not  exaggerate,)  —  to  measure   alP 
their  woes,  requires  more  perception  and  tenderness  of  feeling  than  is  given  to- 
man !    God  only  can  measure  their  grief!    Strive,  if  you  can,  to  apprehend  some- 
what of  the  keenness  of  *'  the  iron  that  has  entered  into  their  souls  !"      I  speak  of 
thousands  of  poor  Factory  cripples,  who  have  been  carefully  and  purposely  ex- 
cluded, but  must  now  be  added  to  the  lists  of  the  Leaguers,  Poor,  abject,  wretched 
children,  they  have  been  dci.ied  the  honour  of  a  place  in  that  scroll,  because  no 
sophistry  could  deny  that   they  were  the  indisputable  victims   of  the  philan- 
thropic (!J  Leaguers!     It  is  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of" manufac- 
turing" such  Avretched,  miserable  things,  that  the  cruel  Leaguers  have  so  long 
opposed  the  passing  of  a  Ten  Hours*  Factory  Kill  ! 

Think  of  those  injured  ones,  and  of  their  sorrows, — their  pains  in  all  their 
joints,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  nought  hut  damp  straw  to  lean  on,  on  the  cold 
stone  floor  !  with  iron  frames  to  prop  them  !  —  think  of  their  hunger,  and  nought 
but  husks  to  satisfy  it !  —  then  try  to  feel  the  horror  of  their  broken  spirits  — 
broken  so  thoroughly,  that  they,  if  possible,  avoid  the  sight  of  man,  and  often 
hide  themselves,  even  from  their  own  flesh,  their  kindred  ! — and  then,  if  you  can, 
apprehend  the  awful  ruin  of  their  minds  ! — Pourtray  the  anguish  of  their  parents 
and  their  brethren,  dejected,  degraded,  desponding  :  their  grief  is  augmented 
in  the  season  of  destitution,  because  the  labour  of  those  cripples  no  longer 
helps  to  supply  their  wants  !      They  are   now  a  dead  weight   on  the  scanty 
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provision  of  the  rest.      Oh,  Sir,  I  have  seen  what  I  would  fain  pourtrny  ;  but 
words  are  useless,  where  wretchedness  so  much  abounds  ! 

If  our  governors  could  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  cripples  and  their  fa- 
milies—  could  realise  their  pain  and  grief,  and  destitution,  under  the  accumu- 
lated causes  of  sorrow  which  they  feel — could  breathe  their  atmosphere,  and  for  a 
season  exist  in  their  cold,  damp,  cheerless  holes,  in  those  sepulchres  of  the  breath- 
ing ! — and  if  they  could  ascertain  the  cause  of  all  that  sorrow,  if  they  are  human, 
they  would  no  longer  delay  to  seek  for  and  provide  its  remedy. 

But,  Sir,  the  Leaguers  will  not  aid  them  in  that  search — they  will  not  assist 
them  in  that  cure  !  They  know  too  well,  that  its  cause  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  but  in  their  grasping  greediness. 

Those  poor  children  who  are  thus  sunk  below  humanity,  are  the  victims  of 
that  greedy  system  which  the  Leaguers  seek  not  to  restrain,  but  to  enlarge ! 
They  are  the  victims  of  over-production — the  examples  of  false  distribution.  In 
them  you  witness  the  foundation  of  our  millionnaires !  who  have  succeeded  in 
their  destruction.  But  remember,  every  single  Factory  cripple  is  as  dear,  and 
cost  as  much  to  purchase  in  the  price  of  Heaven,  as  a  young  Cobden,  Greg, 
Ashworth,  or  Hoole  ! 

Sir,  the  same  system,  the  same  men  who  have  ruined  these  children,  the 
Leaguers,  are  aiming  at  yours  !  and  if  not  restrained  by  wholesome  laws,  they 
will  accomplish  the  ruin  o(  pour  "  order,"  as  surely  as  they  have  succeeded  in 
crushing  those  unhappy  children.  I  cannot  too  often  remind  you,  that  "  you 
ARE  BOTH  IN  THE  SAME  boat" — the  Factory  Children  and  the  Aristocracy. 

How  strange,  that  those  poor,  worn-out  Factory  cripples,  who  are  certainly 
the  most  deserving  objects  of  charity  (no,  no,  I  will  not  thus  desecrate  her  name) 
— their  claim  to  compensation  is,  their  right  !  But,  Sir,  how  marvellous  it  is, 
that  those  cast-ofF  wealth-producers  should  never  have  been  thought  of  by  any 
of  the  Christian  philanthropists  of  our  age  !  In  all  the  world,  such  claims  on 
our  benevolence  cannot  elsewhere  be  found.  But  they  have  been  pushed  out  of  the 
notice  of  the  benevolent,  by  the  self-same  spirit  which,  after  having  victimized 
them,  has,  to  hide  its  own  guilt,  kept  them  out  of  the  misery-records  of  the 
League  ! 

It  shall  be  my  business  to  urge  on  the  kind-hearted,  benevolent  Christians  of 
this  land,  to  seek  for  these  poor,  wretched  creatures,  and  to  found  an  Asylum  for 
their  worn-out  frames. 

I  know  of  no  institution  which  would  redound  so  much  to  the  honour  of  this 
nation — I  know  of  none,  on  which  the  Saviour  of  those  injured  little  ones  would 
so  surely  shed  His  Blessing  ! 

Many  are  asking,  How  can  thi  people  most  appropriately  honour  the  Infant 
Prince  of  Wales  ?  I  answer — {^nd  who  can  gainsay  ? — By  founding  a  Royal 
Asylum  for  the  poor  Factory  cripples !  —  True,  they  have  not  been  wounded  in 
the  outside  battles  of  their  country,  but  they  have  been  wounded  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Capital !  Their  strength  has  been  wasted,  their  limbs  have  been  torn, 
or  crippled,  or  lost,  in  the  strife  of  the  Leaguers —  the  strife  of  money-getting. 
The  Standard  truly  says  of  these  child-tormentors,  "  Their  money  is  their  coun- 
try ;"  and  Burke  remarked  of  such  like  men,  "  Their  ledger  is  their  Bible,  their 
counting-house  is  their  Church,  and  their  money  is  their  God." 
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It  is  at  the  cost  of  these  wretched  cripples,  that  our  so  much  boasted  capital 
has  been  accumulated  :  it  is  but  just  that  a  portion,  of  that  capital  should  now 
find  them  a  home. 

Let,  then,  the  nation  do  honour  to  itself  and  to  its  Royal  Prince,  aye,  and  ^o 
his  Royal  Mother,  by  founding  and  maintaining 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Asylum  for  Factory  Cripples  ;" 

and  let  the  Leaguers  be  first  called  upon  to  subscribe.     This  will  at  once  test 
their  loyalty  and  their  sense  of  justice. 

Were  [  at  liberty,  I  think  I  could  progress  this  work.  From  prison,  I  make 
the  suggestion;  and  I  call  on  you,  and  on  all  your  "  order,"  to  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  good,  national,.  Christian  undertaking.  The  clergy  cannot  re- 
fuse to  aid  :  the  landlords  ought  not. 

The  following  anecdote  will  be  interesting.  I  was  once  visited  by  two  Factory 
cripples.  Joseph  had  been  "done-up"  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  William  was 
"finished"  at  thirty-one!  I  was  weary  when  they  called.  I  jokingly  told 
them,  "  I  wanted  a  little  repose,  but  I  could  safely  sleep  under  their  protection, 
they  wfixQL  my  body-guard."  I  observed  that  that  expression,  though  meant 
quite  friendlily,  pierced  to  their  hearts  —  they  blushed,  looked  at  their  defor- 
mities, and  then  one  of  them  said,  "  We  wish  we  were  better  able,  '  King.' " 

They  thought  that  I  slept.     I  heard  the  following  conversation. 

William.  Joseph,  have  you  got  over  the  shame  of  being  crippled,  when  yoa 
meet  any  person  ? 

Joseph.     No,  William,  1  think  I  never  shall. 

WiLLiA3i.  I  wish  I  could.  I  know  that  it  is  very  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help 
it — I  sometimes  think  the  shame  is  worse  to  bear  than  the  pain.  Many  a  time, 
when  I  am  passing  persons  in  the  street,  if  I  see  their  eyes  glance  at  my  legs,  the 
blood  flushes  into  my  face,  and  I  could  wish  myself  under  the  flags.  I  know 
that  it  is  very  wrong.     I  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it,  but  I  fear  I  never  shall. 

Joseph.  Why,  you  know,  William,  it  is  not  our  fault;  we  have  done  nothing 
wrong  to  cause  our  deformity,  it  is  our  masters  should  shame  ;  but  I  am  like 
yourself;  I  get  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  I  can,  when  I  see  people  look  at  me. 
But,  if  I  see  a  gentleman  with  crooked  legs,  I  am  so  pleased  !  I  know  that  it  is 
wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  it.     He  makes  me  think  better  of  myself. 

William.  When  I  see  people  with  fine  limbs,  how  I  envy  them  !  But  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  feel  so,  for,  as  you  say,  we  are  not  to  blame. 

I  interrupted  them  by  saying,  "  If  England  has  any  cause  to  be  proud  of  her 
manufacturing  system,  you  ought  to  be  as  prond  of  your  wounds  as  the  bravest 
warrior  at  Greenwich  or  Chelsea  is  of  his  ;  without  disparagement  to  them,  you  are 
as  deserving  of  pensions  as  they."  William  then  said,  "  I  shall  never  forget  one 
day,  when  I  was  in  company  with  strangers,  who  were  conversing  about  me. 
They  could  not  see  my  crooked  legs,  (they  were  under  the  table,)  but  they  saw  I 
liad  lost  my  arm.  They  took  me  for  a  soldier.  For  awhile  I  felt  such  pleasure  ! 
I  seemed  to  be  quite  another  creature.  But  at  length,  unhappily,  one  of  them 
asked  me, '  What  regiment  I  had  served  in  ?  In  what  battle  I  had  been  wounded  V 
I  could  not  tell  him  a  lie — all  niv  brave,  noble  feelings  vanished — how  I  blushed  ! 
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— I  could  have  hid  myself  under  the  table  !  I  wished  myself  anywhere  else  than 
there,  when  I  was  forced  to  say,  '  I  was  wounded  in  the  factory  !'  they  then 
knew  that  the  supposed  veteran  was  only  a  poor  Factnry-lad I"  William  con- 
cluded by  saying  to  Joseph,  "  Well,  what  is  passed  cannot  be  helped;  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  assist  *  the  old  King'  in  getting  a  Ten  Hours'  Factory 
Bill,  and  save  others  from  our  fate.'* 

i\Ir.  Thornhill,  I  was  much  afFocted  with  tJiat  scene.  None  were  present  save 
the  "  King  "  and  his  two  crippled  "  subjects."  Really,  I  was  proud  of  them,  and 
resolved  to  get  them  an  Asylum  if  I  could 

And  now,  Sir,  permit  mo  to  urge  the  friends  of  the  poor  everywhere  to  be  up  and 
stirring  to  the  help  of  Lord  Ashley !  His  lordship  has  taken  his  stand  :  he  has  set  a 
noble  example  :  he  will,  no  doubt,  early  in  next  session,  again  attempt  to  obtain 
a  Ten  Hours'  Factories'  Regulation  Act.  He  will,  of  course,  be  met  by  the  keenest 
opposition  of  the  Leaguers.  His  lordship  will  require  the  aid  of  all  true 
Christians.  I,  therefore,  entreat  all  ministers  of  religion  to  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  forward  petitions  to  Parliament,  praying  for  a  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Law. 
Oh  !  that  every  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  would  see  to  it,  that  he  obtains  one  ! 
I  kno%  of  nothing  that  would  so  much  unite  the  poor  to  the  priesthood. 
How  I  shall  be  rejoiced,  if  thus,  at  last,  my  labours  should  be  crowned  by 
the  Church! 

On  the  cover  of  this  Fleeter  are  inserted  two  forms  of  petition,  for  the 
use  of  those  in  the  factory  districts,  who  might  otherwise  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
proper  words.  I  earnestly  pray,  that  every  clergyman  who  reads  this  letter  may 
become  a  helper  in  this  great  and  good  work. 

The  landlords  and  agriculturists  will  do  well  to  lend  their  aid.  It  is  their 
interest  as  well  as  their  duty. 

I  hope  that  Riddlesworth  will  set  the  example,  and  that  from  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  land  petitions  will  now  be  forwarded  to  Parliament  for  my  poor^ 
innocent,  and  cruelly-oppressed  clients. 

Forgive  ray  importunity — I  feel  most  keenly  on  this  subject.  The  spirits  of 
Gould  and  Sadler,  smiling,  urge  me  onward.  I  cannot  cease  to  plead,  until 
their  prayer,  and  mine  is  answered. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  factory  villages  and  towns,  I  need  say  very  little. 
They  know  and  feel  that  their  duty  requires  that  they  should  be  stirring  now. 
I  would,  however,  suggest  that  this  time  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and 
South  Lancashire  should  have  a  muster.  Meetings  in  villages  and  towns  are 
well  and  good,  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but,  to  back  Lord  Ashley  triumphantly,  those 
large  districts  should  have  their  provincial  gatherings  ! 

"  Ten  Hours'  Bill  men,"  everywhere,  look  to  it  ;  the  "  King"  wills,  "  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether."  See,  Victory  waits  to  crown  your 
efforts  !  Cheer  me,  in  my  cell,  with  the  realization  of  my  hopes  ' — Ashley  for 
ever — Ashley  for  ever — the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  no  surrender  ! 

Poor  William  Dodd  !      You  have   not  forgotten  the  touching 

account  of  his  sufferings  ?  Poor  fellow,  how  I  rejoice  that  Heaven  directed  his 
steps  to  this  cell,  rather  than  to  Kendal  Union  Workhouse,  where,  had  he  not 
come  here,  in  all  human   probability  he    would  now,  as   the    reward  of  his 
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industry  and  sufferings  in  the  service  of  the  Leaguers^  liavc  been  lingering  his  life 
away,  instead  of  moving  in  that  sphere  of  useful  labour  which  he  has  marked 
out  for  himself. 

The  kindness  of  many  friends  made  AVilliam,  ns  he  thought,  very  rich;  so, 
with  the  (qw  pounds  which  would  have  maintained  him  in  idleness  during  the 
winter,  he  has  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Factory  districts.  He  has  ob- 
tained most  valuable  information  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Factory-workers. 
He  is  now  returned,  and  is  compiling  the  journal  of  his  tour.  If  he  is  aided  by 
liis  friends,  he  intends  to  publish  it  m  a  series  of  letters. 

At  the  preseiit  juncture,  WiVHam  Dodd's  forthcoming  work  will  be  worth  a 
Jew's  eye  !     What  the  price  will  be,  I  cannot  just  now  ascertain. 

If  these  observations  should  prove  the  means  of  obtaining  my  friend  William 
a  little  aid,  so  as  to  ensure  the  publication  of  his  letters,  and  reward  him  for  his 
exertions,  I  shall  rejoice. 

That  "  brand  plucked  from  the  lire,"  is  a  v«ry  grateful  creature.  I  re- 
quested him  not  to  trouble  himself  with  writing  to  me  often  on  his  journey.  He 
110  sooner  returned  to  town,  than  he  sent  mc  a  letter,  which  I  had  intended  to  insert 
here,  because  I  love  the  lad  ;  and  it  is  due  to  him,  that  he  should  once  more  speak 
for  himself  in  my  little  Fleeters.  The  want  of  room,  however,  forces  me  to  delay 
the  insertion  of  William's  epistle  till  next  week. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — The  remaining  space  will  contain  a  short  extract  from  my  long  "  Rent  Roll." 

May  12 — The  benevolent  AHsop,  London,  presented  me  with  two  volumes. 

13 — ^ly  constant  friend,  Mr.  Perceval,  Kensington,  sent  me  a  dozen  bottles 
of  wine. 

1.5 — Mr.  Marrion,  London,  who  grieves  excessively  at  my  fate,  brought  mc 
a  sponge  cake. 
Count  Krasinski,  London,  four  volumes. 

My  old  friend  Perring,  Leeds,  one  volume. 

16 — A  Rutlandshire  Rector,  a  large  hamptM-,  containing  a  leg  of  mutton,  a 
large  piece  of  bacon,  nine  pigeons,  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  cigars. 

17 — Mr.  Young,  London,  a  marble  letter-presser,  made  by  himself  out  of 

one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Temple  Church. 
19 — Poor   old   Joseph   Pollard,  Huddersfield,  insisted    on   my  taking   one 

shilling  ! 
20 — Mr.  Raynard,  surgeon,  London,  left  a  lobster  on  my  table. 
21— My  staunch  friend,  Mr.   Pitkethly,  Huddersfield,  gave  me  a  quantity 

of  writing-paper. 

Mr.  Smith,  Nottingham,  a  staunch  Tory  friend,  a  book. 

22 — Mr.  John  Richards,  Potteries,  (a  stranger  to  me,)  forwarded  me  3/. 
from  the  good  people  of  that  district  —  a  place  where  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  to  be  acquainted  with  any  one. 

TheContessina  M.  E.  America  de  Vespucci,  honoured  me  by  a  call,  and 
observing  pipes  in  ray  room,  kindly  sent  me  ajar  of  Turkish  tobacco. 

This  week,  I  have  not  room  for  more. — R.O. 

Printed  by  VinceuiTorras  &  Co.,  7, Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir,  —  The  true  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  is  half  the  battle.  If  there  lives  a  person  who  tho- 
roughly understands  the  Leaguers,  I  surely  am  that  man.  I  have  lived  amongst 
them.  With  them  I  have  waged  a  twelve  years'  war.  Practice  and  experience. 
have  taught  me  their  genuine  characters,  their  constant  objects,  and  their  real 
weakness  ;  but,  they  are  mean  and  subtle,  as  they  are  revengeful,  cruel,  and 
selfish. 

I  have  once  more  accepted  their  challenge.  I  am  so  glad  that  they 
have,  at  last,  given  themselves  a  name,  by  which  I  can  distinguish  them  from 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  manufacturing  community  !  I  shall  now  be  able 
to  make  myself  perfectly  understood. 

A  greater  mistake  cannot  be  made,  tban  that  which  is  so  common,  viz.  that 
the  Leaguers  are  the  manufacturers  and  merchants — no  «uch  thing.  Those  who 
have  not  been  closely  engaged  in  the  strife,  which  has  now  been  kept  up  twelve 
long  years,  between  them  and  "  the  ten  hours'  factory  bill  men,"  or,  who  have  not: 
carefully  attended  to  our  proceedings— persons  at  a  distance,  mere  lookers  on, 
very  naturally  imagine,  from  the  constant  boasting  and  blustering  of  the  Leaguers, 
that  they  are  a  very  important  party,  no  less  than  Me  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  England  !     Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  ! 

That  the  enemy  which  now  threatens  to  "  eat  up  your  rentals,"  should  be 
thoroughly  known  to  all  parties,  it  will  be  useful  that  I  should  explain,  in  simple, 
intelligible  language,  who  and  what  these  Leaguers  are.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
in  the  onset,  that  I  should  inform  you,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  The  one  is  composed  of  honest,  honourable,  prudent,  in- 
dustrious men,  who  would  disdain  to  build  their  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  others:  men 
who  are  imbued  with  a  strong  desire  to  produce  and  obtain  articles  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  wear  and  use,  for  which  they  are  always  willing  to  give  a  fair  remu- 
nerating price  ;  these  men  always  eschew  every  kind  of  deception  in  their  dealings 
with  mankind,  never  permitting  tho  love  of  gain  to  drag  them  into  the  paths  of 


dishonour. 
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The  other  class  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  consists,  mainly,  of  men  in 
every  respect  the  very  opposite  of  the  former — men  who  are  speculators,  reckless 
naders,  and  fraudulent  dealers  ;  whose  only  object,  is,  to  get  what  they  can 
how  they  can  ;  and  then,  to  keep  what  they  have  gotten.  The  ties  of  honour  and 
humanity  never  bind  them — cheap-buying,  at  any  accumulation  of  distress  to 
others,  is  their  maxim.  To  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or  poverty  of  their 
neighbours,  is  their  rule. 

The  first-named  class,  are  those  who  would  rather  aid  than  distress  others, 
who,  like  themselves,  are  in  the  pursuit  of  honourable  gains  ;  whilst  the  last  class 
know  no  friendship,  even  amongst  each  other ;  but  jealously  strive,  by  every 
under-hand  means,  to  over-reach  and  ruin  those  with  whom  they  compete.  The 
competition  of  these  men,  is — War. 

The  former  act  upon  the  principle  of  "  live  and  let  live,"  the  latter  adopt  the 
maxim,  "thou  shalt  not  live  if  lean  hinder  thee."  The  first  are,  by  their  oppo- 
nents, styled  "  Tyrants  and  Bigots,"  the  last  call  themselves  "  Liberal  and  En- 
lightened." 

The  former  pride  themselves  on  dealing  fairly  and  liberally  with  their  work- 
people, and  are  always  wishful  to  pay  just  and  reasonable  wages,  rather  than 
endeavour  to  screw  down  the  remuneration  of  their  operatives  :  they  are  as 
tenacious,  or  even  more  so,  of  their  honour,  as  they  are  of  their  gains.  Their 
boast  is,  a  good  article,  not  a  low  price  ;  and  they  ever  have  an  honest  pride 
in  keeping  up  the  fair  fame  of  England  in  foreign  markets. 

The  latter  care  not  for  their  work-people,  but  resort  to  all  sorts  of  expedients 
to  cheat  them  and  reduce  their  wages.  They  will  rob  them  in  weight  and  measure, 
by  the  truck  system,  by  forcing  them  to  attend  to  extra  duties  in  their  ware- 
houses without  remuneration,  and  by  a  thousand  tricks  which  it  wonid  weaiy  you 
to  name.  In  their  mills,  they  will  alter  their  clocks  to  gain  time,  charge  their  opera- 
lives  lost  time  when  they  are  on  the  spot,  make  them  pay,  even  for  water,  and  fine 
them  for  the  most  trifling  supposed  neglect ;  they  buy  inferior  cotton  and  wool,  and 
then  fine  the  operatives  because  it  will  not  spin  into  good  yarn,  or  weave  into 
wearable  cloths  :  in  short.  Sir,  the  laws  of  their  mills  form  the  most  tyrannical 
code  that  avarice  and  selfishness  can  invent.  They  cheat  their  customers  by 
mixing,  stretching,  starching,  and  false  dying  ;  in  fact,  they  practise  every  art 
to  put  a  flash  finish  on  their  goods.  •Appearance,  not  quality,  is  what  they 
aim  at.  The  rubbish  which  they  are  thus  able  to  bring  to  market,  they  call 
cheap,  because  the  price  is  low.  They  are  heedless  of  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  being  always  willing,  for  their  own  profit,  to  sacrifice  the  good  name  of 
the  British  merchant  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  only  question  with 
these  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  is,  "  What  can  we  make  or  sell,  on  any  terms, 
to  yield  us  a  greater  profit  ?" 

The  last  class  are  those  who,  to  cover  their  own  extortion  and  tyranny,  arc 
ever,  to  their  operatives,  railing  against  the  landlords.  Whatever  hardships  their 
work-people  have  to  endure,  their  ready  answer  is,  "  It  is  the  tyrannical  land- 
lords, who,  to  protect  themselves  and  keep  up  their  rents,  prevent  us  from  having 
a  free  trade,  and  force  us  to  work  long  hours  and  pay  low  wages."  This  class  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  are  those  who  have  always  opposed  any  limitation  of 
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the  hours  of  labour  in  factories,  or  any  legal  interference  with  their  fraud  and 
tyranny.  It  is  these,  also,  who,  when  they  want  the  aid  of  the  landlords  to  coerce 
the  operatives,  tell  you — That  they  are  turbulent,  seditious,  and  idle  !  Thus  do 
they,  for  their  own  gain,  exasperate  the  labourers  and  aristocracy  against  each 
other  ;  whilst  the  former  class  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  been  our 
friends  and  yours. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  natural  that  men  who  think  and  feel  so  differently,  whose 
aims  and  objects  are  so  much  at  variance,  should  not  be  upon  the  best  terms — 
it  is  just  so.  These  two  classes  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  been  op- 
posed for  many  years.  The  new  system  of  trade,  which  repudiates  restraint  of 
any  kind,  has,  it  is  true,  ruined  many  of  the  former,  because  they  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  knavery  of  the  swindlers,  and  it  has  added  to  the  number  of  the 
latter  ;  but  still,  by  far  the  most  substantial,  and  incomparably  the  most  influential 
portion  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  belong  to  the  former  class.  I  say 
the  most  influential,  I  wish  I  could  add  that  they  used  their  influence. 

Perhaps  you  ask.  Why  do  we  not  hear  more  of  these  honest  and  honourable 
men  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  They  arc  men  who  have  a  natural  aversion  to  noto- 
riety. They  are  quiet,  industrious,  unobtrusive,  retiring  men,  who  would  rather 
be  attending  to  their  own  affairs,  and  encouraging  and  promoting  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  their  dependents  and  neighbours,  than  occupying  a  sphere  for 
public  observation. 

Their  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  are  ever  restless,  uncomfortable,  and  dis- 
satisfied ;  they  care  not  for  the  weal  of  others,  and  force  themselves  into  noto- 
riety for  their  own  gain. 

The  Leaguers,  about  whom  we  now  hear  so  much,  and  who  have  resolved 
either  upon  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest  or  a  rebellion,  (in  plain  words, 
that  is  their  meaning,)  are  composed  of  the  latter  class  of  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  with  a  sprinkling  of  honest,  well-meaning,  but  pragmatical 
men,  who  are  stuffed  with  self-€onceit,  are  fond  of  prating  about  things  which 
they  do  not  understand,  are  very  crotchetty  in  their  notions  and  tempers,  and  are 
only  borne  with  by  the  rest  of  the  Leaguers,  because  they  subscribe  very  libe- 
rally to  their  funds  ;  add  to  these,  a  very  large  number  of  silly,  unthinking  dupes, 
and  the  League  is  complete. 

It  is  not  the  Corn  Laws,  but  the  Leaguers,  who  oppose  the  prosperity  of  the 
honest  and  honourable.  The  truly  respectable  and  honourable  manufacturers 
and  merchants  have  no  foes  so  deadly  as  the  Leaguers. 

This  truth  is  well  known  to  the /yea^^^er*  themselves;  hence,  on  the  20th  ultimo, 
Mr.Cobden  addressed  a  letter,"  to  the  manufacturers  and  mill-owners,  and  other 
capitalists  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,"  hoping,  by  flattery  and  threats,  to 
induce  the  former  class  to  forget  their  opposition  to  the  latter,  and  join  the 
League!  In  that  letter  he  confesses  the  weakness  of  his  own  party.  When  speaking 
of  the  sought-for  union,  he  says,  "Until  we  arrive  at  this  agreement  amongst  our- 
selves, we  shall  possess  no  influence  over  the  policy  of  Parliament.  At  present, 
the  manufacturing  community,  great  and  important  as  it  is,  has  no  combined 
existence,  and  it  therefore  exercises  no  power  in  the  state :  it  commands  neither 
the  respect  of  opponents,  nor  the  esteem  of  friends  J' 
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Never  did  any  man,  unwittingly,  tell  a  truer  tale.  And  why  is  "  the  manu- 
facturing community"  thus  paralized  and  degraded  ?  Simply,  because  it  is  always 
taken  for  the  Lteague,  whose  paid  agents  have  exhibited,  iu  every  town  and  village 
of  the  empire,  the  wildest  and  most  ridiculous  distortions  of  reason  for  philosophy, 
and  have  piopounded  as  solemn  truths,  the  most  flagrant,  thread-bare  falsehoods. 
These  mercenaries  of  the  Lea gue,  have  been  mistaken  by  the  Parliament  and  the 
people  for  the  representatives  of  *'  the  manufacturing  community;"  hence  is 
Mr.  Cobden  forced,  at  this  the  eleventh  hour,  (after  years  of  boasting  of  the 
respectability  and  strength  of  his  party,)  to  make  this  mournful,  but  true 
declaration — "  The  manufacturing  community  [meaning  the  League^  exercises 
no  power  in  the  state,  it  commands  neither  the  respect  of  its  opponents, 
NOR  THE  ESTEEM  OF  ITS  FRIENDS!!" 

These  observations  are  not  mad«  for  your  information,  or  for  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  manufacturing  districts  (youare  already  acquainted  with  those  dif- 
ferent classes  of  manufacturers  and  merchants)  ;  they  are  intended  for  the  readers 
of  the  Fleet  Papers  who  are  strangers  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  who 
might  otherwise  suppose,  that  the  exposure  of  the  heaguers  had  reference  to 
the  whole  "  manfacturing  community."  The  inhabitants  of  those  districts  where 
I  am  so  well  known,  and  who  are  aware,  that,  throughout  my  whole  course,  I 
Lave  been  careful  to  separate  "  the  wheat  from  the  tares,"  will  excuse  the  trouble 
which  I  have  given  them,  while  explaining  what  was  dictated  by  ray  anxiety  to 
be  rightly  undeistood  by  those  of  my  readers  who  may  be  aptly  designated  my 
prison  friends  i  for,  Sir,  had  you  not  sent  me  here,  we  should  still  have  been 
strangers. 

I  do  not  expect  that  my  readers  will  adopt  my  opinions  respecting  the 
Leaguers,  without  proof  that  they  are  correct.  In  my  forthcoming  numbei's,  I 
will  produce  such  evidence  as  will  remove  all  doubts  from  the  minds  of  the 
most  scrupulous.     For  the  present,  let  one  fact,  one  startling  fact,  suffice. 

That,  "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  is  a  truth  which  has  re- 
ceived its  crowning  proof  in  this  "  liberal  and  enlightened  age" !  Read  the 
following  simple  narration  of  facts,  which  I  the  rather  communicate  without  any 
observations  of  my  own,  because  lam  of  opinion  that  the  addition  of  remarks 
would  only  weaken  their  force. 

You  have  heard  of  Mr.  Chad  wick — Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  heartless  Se- 
cretary to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ?  Everybody  has  heard  about  him  ! 
This  far-famed  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  has  a  friend,  a  Leaguer,  who  lives  at 
Turton,  near  the  town  of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire — Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth,  who  is 
a  very  extensive  cotton-spinner, and  a  very  shrewd  '*  liberal,  enlightened"  man,  and 
who  suggested  the  Migration  scheme  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
avowed,  of  "  equalizing  wages,"  which,  in  his  case,  meant,  reducing  i\\e  wa.Q^es 
of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who,  he  said,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  *'  an  ad- 
vance, on  the  average,  of  ten  per  cent,"  The  contemplated  reduction  was  to 
bo  effected,  as  you  will  see,  by  removing  the  "  surplus  "  population  of  the  agri- 
cultural counties  into  the  manufacturing  districts. 

The  charge  which  I  make  against  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth  is  of  so  serious  a 
nature,  that  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  strongest  evidence  in  proof.    These  are  \ii^. 
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own  words,  which  were  written  from  Turton,near  BoltoD,on  JuneOth,  1834.  (Mark 
the  place  and  the  date,  they  will  turn  out  to  be  exceedingly  important.)  Mr. 
Edmund  Ashworth  then  said  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  : — 

*'  Full  employment  in  every  department  was  never  more  easy  to  be  found  than  now,  conse- 
quently, wages  have  advanced  in  most  operative  employments,  particularly  so  in  the  least  skilful." 
"  Hand-loom  weavers  have  been  much  wanted,  and  their  wages  advanced,  on  an  average,  10  per 
cent.  This  bespeaks  a  scarcity  of  labourers  here ;  at  the  same  time,  great  complaints  are  made  of 
the  surplus  population  of  the  agricultural  counties."  "  The  suggestion  which  I  particularly  wish  to 
make,  is,  that  in  the  New  [Poor  Law  Amendment]  Bill  the  greatest  possible  facility  should  be 
afforded  to  families  of  this  description  [agricultural  labourers],  who  should  be  willing  or  desirous* 
of  removing  from  the  agricultural  counties,  where  work  is  scarce,  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
ichere  it  is  abundant."  ^*  I  am  most  anxious  iheit  every  facility  be  given  to  the  removal  of  labourer* 
from  one  county  to  another,  according  to  the  demand  for  labour;  this  would  have  a  tendency  to 
equalize  wages,  as  well  as  prevent  in  a  degree  some  of  the  turn-outs  which  have  been  of  late  so 
prevalent. " 

It  was  upon  that  letter  that  the  dreadful  and  murderous  system  of  Migration 
was  founded! — a  system  which  has  produced  more  misery,  and  caused  more 
deaths,  than  any  scheme  which  had  been  before  adopted — the  effects  of  which, 
as  the  landlords  will  soon  find,  are  not  yet  ended. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  no  person,  after  that  letter  was  published,  could 
have  had  the  effrontery  to  insult  the  House  of  Commons,  by  taunting  the  land- 
lords "  with  having  applied  to  the  mill-owners  to  relieve  them  of  their  *  surplus  ' 
labourers."  It  was  thought  that  something  would  be  gained  by  that  lie,  so,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Leaguers,  their  representative  uttered  it. 

On  the  Migration  system,  and  on  that  letter  t  from  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth 
to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  I  shall  have  much  to  say  in  future  numbers;  at  present, 
I  wish  you  to  concentrate  your  thoughts  on  these  two  points  ;  the  place  from 
whence  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth  made  his  application  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  for 

your    '*  surplus"  population,  viz.  Turton,  near  Bolton ;  and  the  time   when  he 

made  it,  namely,  June  9th,  1834. 

*  The  poor  labourers  were  made  "willing  and  desirous,"  by  the  false  representations  of  the 
Poor  Law  Assistant  Commissioners  and  their  minions,  who  represented  the  Leaguers  to  be  the 
most  liberal,  humane  people  alive,  and  the  mills  to  be  the  most  delightful  places  on  earth !  The 
wretched  people  were  told  of  "nice  easy  work,  in  comfortable  places — and  such  fine  clothes,  good 
houses,  rare  living,"  &c.  By  such  deceptions,  they  were  induced  to  leave  your  fields  for  the  mills 
of  your  foes,  the  Leaguers  ;  where  they  have  been  taught  to  hate  you,  and  to  think  of  you  only  as 
tormentors  and  oppressors. — R.O. 

+  I  must  know,  before  I  have  done  with  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  why  the  whole  of  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  was  not  published.  I  am  told,  that  there  was  a  special,  but  secret  rea- 
son, for  keeping  back  certain  parts  of  the  letters.  I  percadve  in  the  published  copies,  at  certain 
places,  asterisks,  thus  *  *  * ;  and  I  am  assured,  that  when  a  verbatim  copy  was  moved  for,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  whispering  amongst  the  Whig 
ministers,  but  no  satisfactory  reason  was  given  for  rejecting  the  motion. 

When  the  Parliament  meets  again,  some  plan  must  be  adopted  to  obtain  the  whole  of  "  Friend" 
Ashworth's  letters,  and  also  those  of  his  friend  Greg.  I  never  think  of  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth, 
while  he  was  inditing  that  letter,  snugly  sealed  in  the  village  o.^Turton,  near  Bolton,  with  his  eye 
directed  towards  "the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Essex,"  but  I  am 
reminded  of  the  Psalmist's  description  of  "  The  wicked  sitting  in  the  lurking  places  of  the  vil- 
lages ;  his  eyes  being  privily  set  against  the  poor,  lying  in  wait  secretly,  as  a  lion  in  his  den 
lying  iu  wait  to  catch  the  poor." — R.Q. 
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You  cannot  have  forgotten,  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  great  talk  about 
"  manufacturing  prosperity,^'  nor,  that  I  assured  you,  all  the  reports  which  you 
heard  about  that  "prosperity"  were  delusive,  inasmuch  as  hundreds  of  manufac- 
turing operatives  were  then  wandering  about,  unable  to  find  employment,  and 
those  who  were  employed,  were  working  for  excessively  low  wages. 

The  object  of  the  inventors  and  promoters  of  that  ignis  fatuus,  *'  prosperity^ 
delusion,  appears  to  have  been,  to  coax  your  poor  labourers  from  their  native 
fields,  and  induce  them  to  migrate  into  the  mills,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Leaguers  to  reduce  still  further  their  rate  of  wages,  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  be  able  to  compete  with  foreigners,  and  with  those  respectable  manufac- 
turers who  were  opposed  to  the  New  Poor  Law  system  altogether. 

I  will  not  test  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth's  statements  by  any  doubtful  evidence.  I 
am  enabled  to  refer  to  authentic  documents,  as  to  the  state  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
in  Bolton  at  the  very  time  when  he  represented  them  to  be  so  well  off,  and  made 
his  request  for  your  labourers  to  be  sent  there  "  to  equalize  [reduce]  wages,'' 
which,  as  far  as  the  hand-loom  weavers  were  concerned,  he  said,  had  just  been 
"  advanced,  on  an  average,  ten  per  cent.'* 

You  wi^l,  from  the  evidence  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  be  enabled 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  condition  to  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Leaguers,  (for  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth  is  one  of  the  best  of  them,)  the  manufac- 
turing operatives  ought  to  be  reduced,  or,  in  plain  terms,  you  will  comprehend 
their  intended  tqsxxM  of  Free  Trade  to  the  operatives,  who  must,  after  that  expe- 
riment, be  entirely  left  to  the  mercy  and  the  management  of  the  Leaguers, 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  it  is  true,  that  while  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth  was 
contemplating  a  reduction  of  the  hand-loom  weavers'  wages,  they,  (the  hand-loom 
weavers,)  feeling  the  almost  unbearable  state  of  destitution  in  whicb  they  were 
at  that  very  time  existing,  were  urging  Parliament  to  adopt  measures  to  raise 
their  tcages !  as  were  also  many  of  the  clergy,  magistrates,  gentry,  and 
manufacturers  of  Bolton  !  and  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  "  to  examine  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House  from 
the  Hand-loom  Weavers,  and  to  report  their  observations  thereon."  That 
select  committee  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  16th  June,  1834,  (just  one  week 
after  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth  had  written  his  never-to-be-forgotten  letter 
to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadvvick,)  they  continued  sitting  until  the  4th  August  of 
the  same  year,  when  they  made  their  Report,  which  the  House  of  Commons  im- 
mediately ordered  to  be  printed.  It  is  from  that  "  Report "  that  I  shall  test 
Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth's  humanity,  when,  at  that  very  time,  he  lecommended  your 
"  sui*plus  "  labourers  to  be  sent  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Myerscougb,  a  manufacturer  at  Bolton  (Mr.  Edmund  Ash- 
worth's town),  being  examined  on  the  I5th  July,  1834  (after  the  10  per  cent, 
advance  of  wages,  alleged  by  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth,  had  been  obtained), 
said : — 

"  I  admit  generallj  there  is  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  the  country,  and  that  the  weaving  body 
do  look  for  some  measure  whicli  will  better  iheir  condition,  by  raising  their  wages,  or  at  least  pre- 
vent their  being  still  more  depressed  than  they  are  now,  which  depression  is  said  to  be  to  such  a 
point  that  these  men  are  in  the  greatest  state  of  poverty/ ^  unhappiness,  and  discontent." 
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From  the  examination  of  Mr.  John  Makin  (July  16,  1834),  a  manufacture)-, 
again,  of  Bolton,  I  extract  the  following  question  and  answer  : — 

"4891.  Can  you  state  the  reasons  for  these  Petitions  that  have  come  from  Bolton,  signed  hj 
the  clergy,  and  gentry,  and  manufacturers,  and  weavers,  complaining  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  distress,  and  that  they  think  there  might  be  some  relief  granted,  by  having  a  system  adopted  by 
which  the  masters  and  workmen  might  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  price  of  weaving  from  time  to 
time  ? 

*'  The  reason  of  that  is  this,  that  ever  since  the  introduction  of  muslin  manufactures  at  Bolton, 
vvages  have  been  declining  almost  every  year,  and  with  that  reduction  of  wages  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  facility  of  the  production  of  the  cloth  ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  state  of  things,  the 
condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  *ftas  deteriorated  so  much,  that  it  is  in  great  danger  of 
cither  extinguishing  the  trade  altogether,  or  of  producing  a  rupture  in  society  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  from  a  feeling  of  that  sort,  as  well  as  from  a  feeling  of  philanthropy,  that  the  magis- 
trates, and  clergy,  and  gentry,  and  others  signed  these  petitions." 

Now,  Sir,  you  should  know,  that  the  object  of  those  petitioners  was,  to  obtain 
the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Trade  to  fix  the  minimum  of  wages,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  selfish,  avaricious  manufacturers,  the  Leaguers,  having  the  power 
to  lower  the  wages  of  the  weavers  to  a  starvation  price.  The  honourable 
manufacturers  also  wished  thereby  to  protect  themselves  from  the  greedy  and 
desperate  competition  of  the  covetous.  Mr.  John  Makin  was  again  examined  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1834  ;  from  that  examination  I  quote  the  following: — 

"  4974.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  description  of  food  the  weavers  are  generally 
obliged  to  put  up  with  ? 

"  The  description  of  fotDd  is  chiefly  oatmeal,  porridge,  and  potatoes,  with  occasionally  a  small 
quantity  of  butchers'  meat,  which  they  may  obtain  once  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

"  4975.  Are  there  any  of  them  that  are  not  able  to  procure  a  sufficienf  quantity  of  that  coarse 
food,  with  the  wages  they  now  earn  ?  ^ 

'•  I  have  made  a  calculation,  by  which  I  estimate,  that  if  a  man  has  to  support  himself  and  wife 
and  five  children,  with  the  assistance  of  two  children  and  his  wife  labouring  with  him,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  earn,  for  food  and  clothing,  more  than  2%d.  per  day.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  stale 
of  things,  although  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  trade,  until  1  sat  down  and  made  a  caleu- 
Jation  for  myself,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  startled  with  the  fact. 

''  497G.  Then  the  distress  of  the  weavers  far  exceeded  what  you  had  any  conception  of,  till  you 
made  the  inquiry  from  your  own  books,  and  from  pursuing  the  inquiry  to  other  sources,  that  ena- 
bled you  to  come  to  those  conclusions  ? 

"  It  did. 

"  4977.     If  they  are  so  distrassed  for  food,  how  are  they  off  for  clothing  ? 

"  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  but  one,  where  any  weaver  of  mine  has  bought  anew  jacket  for 
many  years. 

"4978.     Then  they  are    literally  clothed  in  rags? 

"Yes.  I  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  bring  one  or  two  jackets,  to  let  the  committee  see  the  average 
state  in  which  they  are  clothed." 

"  4979.  Is  their  beddiiig  and  their  furniture  of  the  same  inadequate  description  with  their 
food  and  their  clothing? 

*•  I  have  not  been  in  many  of  the  weavers'  bed-rooms,  but  I  have  been  in  some,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  very  bare  of  clothing;  I  have  known  some  who  have  not  had  a  blanket  at  all,  merely  a 
coarse  coverlid,  of  the  value  perhaps  of  half-a-crown  when  new. 

"  4980.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  furniture  ? 

*' I  have  observed  both  on  Bolton  Moor  and  at  Torkholes,  where  I  go  to  manufacture,  that 
they  are  generally  without  chairs;  I  have  seen  many  houses  with  only  two  or  three  three-legged 
stools,  and  some  I  have  seen  without  a  stool  or  chair,  with  only  a  tea-chest  to  put  their  clothes 
in,  and  to  sit  upon>'* 


Richard  Needham,  who  had  been  a  weaver  at  Bolton  (Mr.  Edmund  Ash- 
worth's  town  again)  forty-nine  years,  was  examined  by  the  committee,  18th 
July,  1834.     From  his  examination,  I  make  the  following  short  extract:— 

-5583.  You  have  given  in  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  m^ney  wages  paid  to  458  plain 
and  fancy  cotton-weavers,  men,  women,  and  yonng  persons,  for  one  month,  April,  1831,  taken  from 
the  books  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  manufacturers  in  the  borough  of  Bolton,  Mr  Jonathan 
H.tchen;  this  shows  that  the  earnings  of  those  458  amounts  [for  each]  to  only  5,'  10^  a-week 
the  necessary  reductions  that  have  to  be  made  from  the  5..  lOd.,  reduce  that  sum  to  4*.  Ud[ 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  incidental  expenses  ?  " 

"Yes. 

"  5584.  Those  458  persons  would  have  dependents  upon  them  for  subsistence  as  well  ? 

*'-Yes. 

"  5585.  Do  you  estimate  thenumber  dej)endent  for  support  upon  this  4..  Hd.  to  be  three  persons  - 

'•Yes."     [Ten  farthings  a  day  each  !]  ^ 

Other  witnesses  described  the  distress  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  different 
places  as  most  heart-rendir^g.  One  witness  said,  respecting  them,  that  their 
condition  was  -  Misery  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  difficult  to  believe  if 
described  r  I  have,  however,  confined  myself,  in  these  extracts,  to  the  state  of 
the  weavers  in  Bolton,  where  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth  told  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  as  a  reason  for  suggesting  the  importation  of  your  «  surplus"  population, 
that  "hand-loom  weavers  have  been  much  wanted,  and  their  wages  advanced, 
on  an  average,  10  per  cent.'' 

This  ONE  FACT  will  surcly  suffice  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  which  are  the  creed  of  the  Leaguers,  Truly,  «  The  tender  mercies 
of  the  wicked  are  cruel !"  I  conclude,  as  I  began  this  appalling  statement,  by  the 
only  explanation  which  can  be  given  for  Mr.  Edmut^d  Ashworth's  conduct,- 
"  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil !" 

I  earnestly  entreat  that  you,  and  every  person  who  reads  thus  far,  will  shut 
Tip  the  Fleet  Papers,  immediately  open  the  Bible,  and  read  aloud  the  10th 
Psalm. 

You  cannot  think  how  I  rejoice,  when  I  remember,  that,  at  that  time,  I  en- 
deavoured  to  convince  you  of  all  these  truths,  albeit,  1  incurred  your  displeasure 
thereby. 

The  Leaguers  have  occupied  so  much  space,  that  I  have  none  for  the  letter  of 
William  Dodd,  their  Cripple.    Next  week,  however,  you  shall  have  his  letter. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.-Iti«  pleasing   after  tracing  the  slimy  track  of  the  covetous,  to  mark  the 

fr'om  my  '  Rent  Rol""'"'"     '  '^^  '''  """""^  '''''''  "^''  ^^^^^^^^ 
May  ^2— Mr.  Coulson    Kingsland,  (a  stranger  to  me,)  left  me  half-a-crown 

TrM^  ""n  ^^"^/'-^f  ^'  Mr.  W.  Thurnall,  near  Cambridge,  gave  me  61, 
^D— .vir.  Allsop,  London,  brought  me  a  cream  cheese. 

Mr.  Warren,  Bolton,  presented  me  with  three  volumes 
26-Mr.  James  Brooke,  Kirkburton,  Is.     Bless  the  man-he  forced  me  to 
take  It. 

When  sball  I  find  room  for  all  ?     I  am   not  yet  arrived  at  June  last!    What  a 
"  Rent  Roll     is  this  one  of  mine  !— R.O. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THOMAS    THORNHILL,     Esq., 

Of  Riddlesworth,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  • 


FROM 


RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Prisoner  in  the  Fleet. 
WITH  OCCASrOXAL  COMMUNICATIO.XS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage."-"  Property  has  Its  duties,  as  .ell  as  its  rights.- 

''  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  tirst  partaker  of  the  fruits  " 

"  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  brea^. 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

V0L.II.-N0.5.  LONDO^jjl7^^I^I)r^;7XNUMRV2^  I^eIZ 

THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  ti,.  pi     ^  d  • 

'      ^  llie  fleet  Prison. 

Sir,— I  am  in  a  solemn  mood  !  The  sjiim  messenger  wl.c 
in  turn,  fails  not  to  wait  on  all,  is  now  calling  for  one  who  is  very  dear    to  me 
Death  demands  the  aged  sire  of  my  wife,-!mprisonment  forbids  tbat  Ishould  be 
present  wuh  his  family  to  surrender  him  !     My  wife  is  torn  from  me  to  watch  her 
father  dymg,and  catch  his  admonitions,  as  in  faintaccents  they  drop  from  hislip, 
while  life  is  ebbing  !     I  may  not  be  there,  to  listen  and  to  soothe  !     'Tis  well  you' 
knew  it !    Maybe,  the  thought  that  you  have  the  power,  at  such  a  time,  to  separate 
"S,  will,  just  now,  gratify  yon, -the  day   is  coming  when  you  will  repent  i     In 
that  hour   which  waits  on  you,  as  on  us  all,  when  yon  will  require  what  comfort 
your  children  aud  your  friends  can  yield,  may  you  be  fergiv-en.     Then,  may  your 
children,  aHd  their   partners  too,  be  present,  to  render  you  all  the  solace  which 
fondness  can  inspire.     May  you  also  be  ready,  as  my  father  is,  to  meet  Death's 
messenger,  nor  lack  a.single  friend  ! 

Thomas  Tatham,  the  good  old  man  of  God,  would  gladly  have  seen  me  in  his 
chamber  of  death,  there  to  have  given  me  his  blessing.  I  may  not  receive  it  from 
h.s  hps-by  my  wife  he  sent  it  me,  in  these  refreshing  words  :  "  Oh  !  I  do  love 
Oastler-God  Almighty  bless  Oastler-He  has  blessed  liiin-He  does  bless  him 
and  He  will  bless  him.  He  sent  him  to  prison  for  that  purpose,  and  for  His  own 
Olory.  Do,  when  you  write,  give  my  affectionate,  my  dying  love  to  him  !"  Tims 
spake  the  departing  saint.  Those  words  are  treasured  by  me  more  than  riches. 
The  blessing  of  such  a  soldier  of  Jesns  Christ,  just  as  he  is  bidding  farewell  to 
a^l  on  earth,  and  entering  on  his  eternal  reward,  will  rest  on  me,  until  we  meet 
where  angry  finite  man  no  more  can  separate! 

Peace  is  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying  Christian  !     He  has  surveyed  the  passage. 

of  his  Divine  Master,  he  fears  not,  with  Him,  to  enter  the  dark  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  Death.  He  is  dying,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  he  is  entering  on  Life,  in 
nis  8 1st  year.  ' 

Thank  God!  I  have  administered  to  him  all  the  comfort  which  I  can-his 
daughter  ,  cheenng  presence  -  I  am  thankful  that  prison  and  distance  have  not 
robbed  me  of  the  good  old  man's  blessing  ! 
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Somehow,  Mr.  Thornliill,  I  persuade  myself,  that  there  is  still  a  solidity  in 
the  dying  blessing  of  a  Christian  father  !     Twice  I  have  been  thus  blessed  ! 

You  must  excuse  this  digression.  These  letters  are  intended  to  convey  to 
you  the  mind  and   state   of  feeling  of  your  prisoner  :   in  sucli  a  case,  it  would  be 

sinful  to  withhold  all  mention  of  that  fact. 

— I  must,  however,  now  change  the  scene  and  subject. — Before  I 


return  to  the  question  on  which  I  Idst  was  writing,  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
long-promised  letter  which  William  Dodd  wrote  to  me  when  he  returned  from 
the  North.  I  wish  you  knew  that  man  :  sure  I  am,  you  would  almost  envy  me, 
knowing  that  he  is  one  of  many  thousands  for  whose  benefit  I  have  so  long 
laboured,  who  now  reward  me  with  their  love  and  prayers  !  *Twas  thus, 
that  he  addressed  me  : — 

"  To  Mr.  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison.  "  ^^'  ^'^'^  ^""^^'^  I""  ^a"^'  ^^<^-  ^0,  1841. 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  is  now  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure 

of  addressing  a  line  to  you,  my  time,  as  you  are  aware,  having  been  fully  occupied  in  the  northern 
part  of  England  for  the  last  three  months;  however,  now  that  I  am  at  home  again,  permit  me, 
through  your  valuable  periodical,  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  introductions 
to  your  friends  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  also  lo  thank  those  gentlemen  to  whom  you  intro- 
duced me,  from  whom  I  have  experienced  every  respect  and  attention  that  friendship  and  esteem 
for  you  could  suggest. 

"  As  it  is  well  known  to  you  and  many  of  my  friends,  that  I  have  travelled,  in  the  time  above- 
mentioned,  over  several  hundreds  of  miles,  and  encountered  great  labour  and  expense,  in  order  lo 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  general  working  of  the  factory  system,  and  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  furnish  to  them  and  the  public  generally  some  moans  of  knowing  what  my 
opinion  is  respecting  this  system,  in  its  present  operation,  I  take  this,  the  earliest  opportunity,  of 
giving  to  the  public,  through  your  means,  a  brief  outline  of  my  thoughts,  which  must  suffice,  till  I 
have  matured  my  plans,  of  laying  before  the  public,  in  a  more  extended  form,  my  views  on  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance  to  the  country. 

"  Previous  lo  leaving  home  in  September  last,  I  had  flattered  myself  that  twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience had  furnished  me  with  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  factory  system;  but  as  I  progressed  in 
my  journey,  and  as  the  various  branches  were  developed  before  me,  I  found  that  my  previous 
knowledge  was  as  imperfect,  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  whole  system,  as  the  knowledge  of 
a  single  soldier  in  a  campaign  is  with  respect  to  the  movements  of  the  grand  army  of  which  he 
forms  a  part.  He  may  be  well  informed  of  the  condition,  situation,  movements,  and  manoeuvres 
of  the  particular  section  in  which  he  is  placed,  but  completely  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  which 
regulates  the  whole  mass.  I  found,  however,  that  my  former  experience  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  nie,  by  enabling  me  to  detect  or  unravel  those  exaggerated  statements  which  are 
advanced  by  interested  parties,  and  I  was,  thereby,  enabled  to  scrutinize  the  various  movements 
in  a  way  which,  without  that  experience,  I  should  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending. 

"  Viewing,  then,  this  mighty  system  as  it  appears  to  a  thinking  and  unprejudiced  mind,  and 
taking  into  account  everything  that  bears  upon  the  subject,  I  must  admit  that  it  has  been  a  means 
of  raising  this  country  to  that  high  state  of  commercial  importance  which  we  have  held  in  the  scale 
of  nations;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  which  everywhere  presented  itself  before  me,  of 
the  devastation  and  misery  which  this  system  has  produced,  and  which  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  the 
misery  ])rodticed  by  an  invading  army  in  its  desolating  march.  The  blight  of  physical  power  and 
of  moral  action  enijnndered  by  this  system,  is  really  awful  to  witness  and  think  upon.  It  is  also  my 
opinion,  that  if  the  factory  system  had  been  carried  on  by  concientious  men,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, so  that  the  gains  had  been  divided  in  a  healthy  manner  among  masters  and  workmen,  and  so 
that  all  might  have  been  made  comfortable  thereby,  it  would  have  been  the  greatest  blessing  that 
this  country  could  have  possessed  ;  but  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  a  few  sordid, 
avaricious,  and  grasping  speculators,  who,  beginning  with  nothing,  have  realized  immense  fortune** 
in  a  few  years,  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  individuals,  who,  like  myself,  have  been  ruined,  and 
as  the  competition  of  these  cruel,  avaricious  men,  force  others,  who  would   be  glad  to  see  thetr 
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works  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  to  follow  tbeir  bad  example,  the  whole  system,  instead 
of  being  a  blessing,  has  been  coByerted  into  the  'bitterest  curse.' 

"  To  enter  more  fully  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system,  would  be  trespassing  too 
much  upon  your  valuable  pages.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
writings  of  a  Spaoish  gerrtleman,*  who  visited  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  and  wrote  to  his  friends 
upon  the  Englrsh  factory  system.  The  reflections  of  that  Spaniard  entirely  coincide  with  my  views 
on  the  subject: — 

"  '  There  is  a  shrub  in  some  of  the  East  India  Islands,  which  the  French  call  Valantier;  it 
exhales  an  odour  that  is  agreeable  at  a  distance,  becomes  less  so  as  i/ou  draw  nearer,  and,  when 
you  are  quite  close  to  it,  is  insupportable  loathsome.  Alciatus  himself  could  not  have  imagined 
an  emblem  more  appropriate  to  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  England.    Wealth  flows  into 
the  country  ;  but  how  does  it  circulate  there  ?  Not  equally  and  healthfully  through  the  whole 
system}  it  sprouts  into  wens  and  tumours,  and  collects  in  anurismo,  which  starve  and  palsy 
the  extremities :  necessity  produces  crimes — new  prisons  are  built — new  punishments  enacted  ; 
but  the  poor  become,  year  after  year,  more  numerous,  more  miserable,  and  more  depraved. 
This  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  manufacturing  system.     This  system  is  the  boast  of  Eng- 
land.   Long  may  she  continue  to  boast  of  it,  before  Spain  shall  rival  her  f  Yet  this  is  the  sys- 
tem which  we  envy,  and  which  we  are  so  desirous  to  imitate !  Let  us  leave  to  England  the  boast 
of  supplying  all  Europe  with  her  wares  ^  let  us  leave  to  those  lords  of  the  sea,  the  distinction 
of  which  they  are  so  tenacious,  that  of  being  the  White  Slaves  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
doing  for  it  all  its  dirty  work  !    The  poor  must  be  kept  miserably  poor,  or  such  state  of  things 
could  not  continue ;  there  must  be  laws  to  regulate  their  wages,  not  by  the  value  of  their  work, 
but  the  pleasure  of  their  masters,  or  they  would  not  be  crowded  in  hot  task-houses  by  day, 
and  blended  together  in  damp  cellars  at  night ;  they  would  not  toil  in  unwholesome  employments 
from  sun-rise  till  sun-set,  whole  days  and  quarters,  and  breathing  in  vapours  which  inevitably 
produce  disease  and  death.     The  poor  would  never  do  these  things,  unless  they  were  in  that 
state  of  abject  poverty,  which  precludes  instruction,  and  by  destroying  all  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture,  reduces  7nan,  like  the  beast,  to  seek  for  nothing  beyond  the  gratification  of  present  wants.'' 
"Another  writer  (William  Manning)  upon  the  same  subject,  says,  and  with  him  I  agree: — 
"  ''No — legislators  having  the  health  and  vigour  of  society  at  heart,  would  ever  have  told 
these  avaricious  speculators  inhuman  sinews,  to  carry  their  plans  of  human  degradation  to 
where  slavery  is  universal.     In  fact,  this  infernal  system  of  child  labour  is  beyond  that^  of 
negro  slavery ;  the  owner  of  a  colt  or  an  ox  will  take  care,  far  his  own  sake,  not  to  work  him 
too  early  ;  the  owner  of  the  young  slave  will  have  an  eye  to  his  further  growth,  his  strength  of 
limb  and  manly  port  ;  but  the  owner  of  the  cotton-mill  has  no  such  views  of  the  future  to  interest 
himself  about ;  he  very  well  knows  that  should  his  victim  sirik  under  the  lash  which  forces  exer- 
tion  beyoud  its  natural  strength,  the  vacancy  can  soon  be  filled  up  from  the  parish  workhouse.* 

"While  those  who  have  sunk  beneath  the  effect  of  the  system  are  compelled  to  drag  on  a  mi- 
serable existence,  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help. 

"  It  must  be  gratifying  to  you,  Sir,  who  have  spent  so  many  years  of  your  life,  and  have  suffered 
so  many  losses,  and  so  much  persecution,  for  exposing  the  deeds  of  this  iniquitous  system,  to 
learn  that  your  views  and  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  becoming  universally  known  and  appre- 
ciated, and  although  a  prison  for  the  evening  of  your  days,  is  but  a  poor  recompense  for  your 
valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  yet  that  Christian  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
disposer  of  all  things,  and  the  conscious  integrity  of  your  intentions,  may  bear  you  up  under  all 
your  trials,  and,  sanctified  by  the  merits  of  our  Great  Redeemer,  may  be  the  means  of  enabling  you 
to  obtain  that  imperishable  reward  for  your  *  works'  here,  in  another  and  a  better  world.  That  such, 
dear  Sir,  may  be  your  case,  is  the  prayer  of  your 

"Much  obliged,  humble  servant, 

"  WILLIAM  DODD.'* 

Although  the  monster*  of  the  Factories  has  crippled  William  Dotld,  he 
will,  I  hope,  be  enabled  "  to  sling  a  sraoothe  stone"  at  the  forehead  of  his 
foe,  which  shall  humble  him.     Dodd's  book  will   be  worth  a  Statesman's  study. 

No  more,  at  present,  on  that  subject.     I  must  now  watch    and  meet  the 


"  Letters  from  England,  by  Don  Manuel  Alvaro  Espriella.'' 
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LeaguerSt  in  all  their  wiirdirtgs.     Tliey  are  earwigging  the  Home  Secretary, 
not   by   '*  deputations,"  but  by    single    private    visits.       I  am   aware  of   the 
plans  which  they  are   adopting,  by  secret   intrigues,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
press,  to   destroy  the  influence    which    "  The   Short   Time    Deputations  from 
Lancashire     and    Yorkshire"    may    be    supposed    to     have    made    upon    the 
minds  of  Blinistcrs.     I  know,  also,  that  there  is  too  much  reason   to  fear,  that 
the  leaven  of  Malthus  in  the  Cabinet  will  infuse  itself  into  the  minds  of  those 
who   are  now  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill  ;    for 
those  men  who    fancy  that   individual  wealth,  collected  in  large  masses,  is  a 
proof  oi  national  prosperity,  are   now  making   a  desperate  effort  to   support 
their  influence  in  high  places.  I  wish  they  would  "  report"  their  sayings  and  doings. 
i   rejoice,  however,  that  independent  'members  of  Parliament   are  turning 
their   serious  attention  to  tlie   subject  ;  and  I  think,  in  spite  of  all  the  efi'orts 
of  the  Leaguers,   that    I  foresee  the    downfal  of  the    tyrants,    (and  of  any 
ministry  who  shall  support  their  power,)  by  the    operation  of  common    sense 
and    common    honesty  upon   the   minds    of  the    independent  members  of    the 
House  of  Commons.     I  was,   consequently,  very  thankful  and   much  gratified 
to  read  the  following  in  the  5rafi?/brfi? (Yorkshire)  Herald oi  the  13th  inst.: — 

"  Mr.  Mark  Crabtree.  "  Worlley  Hall,  January  3,  1842. 

"  Sir, — As  you  are  the  only  one  of  those  whose  names  are  appended  to 
the  'Report  of  the  West  Riding  Short-Time  Deputation,'  with  whose  address  I  am  acquainted,  I 
am  desirous  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  assure  you  that  I  hare  perused  that  document  with  no  com- 
mon interest.  I  admire  the  ability  with  which  my  fellow-countrymen  from  the  West  Riding  made 
their  case  known  to  the  ministers;  but  I  admire  sllH  more  the  temperate  spirit  of  truth  and  reason 
which  pervades  their  report.  It  must  raise  the  deputation  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  read  it,  and  most 
assuredly  cannot  weaken  the  proposition  and  the  argument  which  it  was  their  wish  to  enforce;  and 
if  all  who  approach  those  great  and  important  questions  will  only  discuss  them  in  the  same  tone, 
with  an  honest  wish  not  to  disguise,  but  to  surmount  their  difficulties,  and  without  imputing  injustice 
arid  dishonesty  to  all  who  do  not  at  once  adopt  their  views  there  is,  I  cannot  help  hoping,  some 
prospect  of  the  possibility  of  doing — what  God  knows  is  an  object  among  the  nearest  to  my  heart — 
something  towards  the  improving  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  labourers.  I  perhaps 
should  not  have  written  this,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  now  stand  towards  the 
deputation  and  those  whom  they  represented,  and  my  having  been  unavoidably  and  unfortunately 
absent  from  their  interviews  with  the  members  of  the  Government,  which  makes  me  desirous  of 
assuring  them  that  I  do  not  contemplate  their  proceedings  with  indifference. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(S.igned)  "J.  STUART  WORTLEY." 

I  rejoice  that  Mr.  Wortley's  attention  is  thus  fixed  upon  the  subject ;  when 
he  gets  more  into  it,  he  will  wax  warmer  and  warmer,  and,  when  he  justly 
appreciates  the  extreme  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  unrestrained  Factory 
System,  he  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  resolve  to  ameliorate  the  snfi*erings  of  the 
innocent  victims,  let  the  motives  of  their  oppressors  be  what  they  may.  Few 
men  will  be  cruel  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  being  cruel.  It  is  to  gain 
money, — it  is  the  love  of  money,  and  the  determination  to  have  it,  at  all 
hazards,  which  makes  our  Factory  System  one  of  oppression  and  cruelty, 
and  which  constitutes  it  the  "  bitterest  curse"  of  England. 

That  something  must  bo  done  to  check  the  torrent  of  calamity  which 
flows  from  the  present  mode  in  which  we  conduct  our  manufactories,  is  now 
evident;  else,  England  will  become  the  home  of  destitution,  and  "want  of 
r.eccssary  food  "  will  be  the  common  English  way  out  of  life. 
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The  accounts  which  reach  me  are  enough  to  stagger  the  boldest  free-trading 
factory  lord  alive  !  Does  he  think  that  his  millions  can  long  he  secure  amidst  a 
population  which  is  thus  goaded  to  desperation  by  want  ?  Is  he  fancying  that  all  his 
slaves  will  quietly  lie  down  and  die  of  starvation  ?  Does  he  dream  that  he  can 
turn  their  vengeance  (as  the  League  is  striving  to  do,)  upon  the  aristocracy, 
and  thus  screen  himself  from  their  revenge  ?  If  so,  he  expects  more  from  his 
victims  than  he  has  a  right  to  claim.  When  the  monster  of  the  factories 
strives,  after  his  present  fashion,  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  retaliation  in  the  starving 
millions  against  the  landlords,  although  he  knows  it  not,  he  is  kindling 
a  fire  of  patriotism  and  benevolence,  which  will  assuredly  issue  in  curbing  his 
tyranny,  for  he  is  demonstrating,  that  if  something  is  not  done  by  law  to  restrain 
his  power,  anarchy  must  be,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  the  doom  of  Eng- 
land !  Thus  will  our  legislature  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  laying  a  whole- 
some restraint  upon  his  malignant  and  killing  power. 

From   all  parts  I  hear  the  dismal  tales  of  that  woe  which  is  created  by  the 

monster   power    of  the    factories.      Do  read  the   following,   and,  if  you    can, 

appreciate  the  sufferings  of  the  thousands  whose  tale  is  there  so  briefly  told  : — 

''  To  Mr.  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison.  *'  Carlisle,  Jan.  5th,  1842. 

"  My  dear  Oastler, — I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year ;  and  may  you  continue,  with  God's  help,  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemies  of  our  country.  I  am  glad  to  see,  by  your  Fleelers,  that  you  areinsuclv 
spirits  and  health  to  struggle  with  the  oppressors ;  and  that  God  may  continue  to  keep  and  help 
you,  is  my  sincere  prayer.  You  will  see,  by  the  enclosed  table,  the  distress  of  this  city.  This  in- 
formation was  collected  by  the  operatives,  and  the  account  was  drawn  up  by  them.  The  city  was  divided 
into  districts,  and  you  will  see  the  result.  The  highest  sum  per  head,  per  week,  is  1 5.  4</,,  and  the 
toial  average  is  1*.  2d.  per  head  per  week  !  If  this  does  not  make  our  manufacturers  and  rich  men 
open  their  eyes,  nothing  will.  It  is  our  intention  to  embody  the  table  in  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  call  a  public  meeting  and  invite  our  M.  P.'s  to  attend,  and  let  the  people 
speak  about  their  distress,  and  tell  their  own  tales  to  them.  Mr.  Aglionby  is  here,  making 
inquiries  of  the  operatives.  This  is  something  like.  If  all  the  M.  P.'s  would  do  the  same,  there 
would  be  something  done  for  the  poor. 

"A  copy  of  this  table  will  be  given  to  him,  and  all  other  information  that  has  been  collected.  I 
cannot  describe  the  destitution  and  misery  that  I  have  seen.  Straw,  with  a  pack  sheet  thrown 
over  it,  served  for  a  bed,  and  one  thin  quilt  to  cover  them.  No  bedstocks.  One  family  had  straw 
for  bed,  and  one  quilt.  In  that  bed  five  persons  sleep! — that  is,  mother,  father,  and  three  children: 
one  of  the  lads  is  seventeen  years  of  age !  This  same  family  shelters  an  old  woman,  aged  sixty- 
seven  :  she  lies  on  the  floor,  and  covers  herself  with  an  old  cloak.  Cloak,  did  I  say  .'• — a  rag,  yes,  a 
rag  it  is,  covered  with  patches.  This  is  all  that  an  old  woman  has  to  cover  herself  with  at  this 
season  of  the  year  !  Another  case  was  this:  a  poor  woman  got  her  bed  last  week,  whose  husband 
is  in  York.  She  had  nothing  coming  in,  not  a  single  bit  of  meat  or  fire,  until  her  poor  neighbours 
brought  it  in ;  the  '  charity'  people  sent  her  one  quart  of  soup.  She  had  a  straw  bed,  and  one  thin 
quilt.  Another  had  thirteen  persons  in  two  beds.  Beds,  did  I  say? — no,  simply  lumps  of  straw. 
You  can  imagine  the  scene  better  than  I  can  describe  it.  I  was  sick  on  seeing  them,  I  am  th» 
same  in  attempting  to  describe  them. 

"  John  Ward,  weaver,  wife,  and  four  children.    Works  one  cut  per  week  for  Ss. 
**  Pays  out  for  loom  rent...     \s.     Orf. 

"Candles 0       3| 

*' Shop  fire    0      2 


1*.     5|rf. 

3        6|       Leaving  to  live  upon,  and  to  pay  house-rent,  coals» 

and  candles  ;  being  per  head  per  week  7rf.,  per 

5s.     Od.  head  per  day  Id.  ! 

"  One  straw  bed;  no  covering  for  bed  of  any  consequence;  no  change  of  linen:  a  steady  maHs 
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"  John  Murphy,  weaver  (widower),  four  children,  one  cut  per  week,  7«.     He  has  io  pay  out  of 

Aat—  *.    d, 

'*Rent 2     8 

"  Coals  for  shop 0     2 

"  Candles  do 0     6| 

"  Child  at  nurse 2 

5  ^ 

1     7|  Leaving  to  live  upon,  and  find  coals  and  candles  for  the  house ; 

per  head  per  week  short  of  5rf.,  do.  per  day  short  of  I !! 

7     0 
*'  He  has  a  four-loom  shop;  but  through  the  badness  of  trade,  he  has  two  looms  standing. 
"  Two  bed  stocks;    but  is  compelled   to  use  only  one  bed  to  keep  themselves  warm.     One  bed 
(chaff),  one  quilt,  two  thin  sheets  ;   no  change  of  linen,  only  for  one  boy.     And  a  poor  neighbour 
gave  him  an  old  shirt.     Not  any  furniture  worth  calling  by  that  name.     A  steady  man. 

"  James  M'Gee,  weaver,  wife  and  six  children.      Wages  coming  in  7*.  clear.     One  chaff  bed, 
one  quilt,  two  sheets,  one  straw  bed,  one  sheet,  and  one  quilt.    No  change  of  linen.     Children  almost 
naked.   Work*,  nearly  from  7  o'cloek  in  the  morning  till  12  o'clock  at  night.     A  steady  man. 
'•  Per  week  per  head 10|(/.  Per  head  per  day \\d.\ 

*'The  following  is  the  true  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  in  Carlisle: — 


Number 

of 
Districts. 

Number 

of 
Families. 

Number 

of  persons 

under  12. 

Number 

of  persons 

working. 

Number 

of  persons 

not  working. 

Number 

of 
Persons. 

Total  weekly 
income. 

Average  per  head 
per  week. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

200 
115 
132 

no 

103 

82 

71 

131 

129 

125 

80 

70 

58 

64 

70 

226 
168 
239 
159 

79 
102 

95 
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186 
194 
139 
128 
142 
100 
153 

160 
103 
183 
139 
29 
40 
37 
111 
224 
186 
112 
166 
151 
134 
119 

464 
394 
418 
313 
218 
237 
218 
441 
268 
329 
232 
197 
255 
183 
226 

624 
496 
601 
452 
247 
277 
255 
552 
492 
515 
344 
363 
406 
317 
345 

35/.  0*.  Id. 
28  10   7 

27  13   5 
18   6 

9   0  10 
13  13   8 
13   6   3 
23  17   1 
32  11 
31  10   0 
16      4 
2i  14   6 
23  15   3 
21  17   0 

28  2   9| 

U.    \\d. 

1  \% 

0  11 

1   3| 

0 

0  m 

1   Oi 

0  10| 

1   3f 

1  2\ 

0  lU 

1  H 

1   2 

1   3| 

1    n 

Total. 

1546 

2217 

1894 

4393 

6286 

35S  15   01 

1   2 

"I  have  sent  you  this  for  your  information,  knowing  that  you  take  a  deep  interestin  such  matters. 
No  person  has  seen  it  except  i\\e  three  persons  who  drew  it  up. 

"''  May  God  bless  you. 

"  I  remaim  yours,  •  **♦***♦*/♦ 

What  think  you  of  that  statement?  More  than  one  quarter  of  the  inhabi- 
tantsof  the  city  of  Carlisle,  famishing  for  want !  My  informantis  a  practical  man, 
he  is  not  a  visionary.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  would  not  have  sent  that  account  to 
me,  had  he  not  been  sure  that  it  was  correct.  If  his  statement  is  disputed, 
I  have  his  name,  which,  for  reasons  well  understood  by  those  who  live  in 
the   manufacturing  districts,  I  think  it  prudent,  for  the  present,  to  withhold. 

I  would,  Sir,  bring  the  matter  still  nearer  home  to  you.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  a  retired  tradesman  at  Hudders- 
field.  He  was  born  on  your  estate  in  Fixby.  He  has  great  experience,  and  has 
devoted  much  time  to  the  examination  and  study  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
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that  neighbourhood.  Many,  who  formerly  sneered  at  him,  now  begin  to  find,  that, 
had  his  previous  cautions  been  regarded,  the  country  would  have  been  in  a  state 
of  prosperity,  instead  of  being  in  that  wretched  condition  which  he  but  too  truly 
describes  in  the  following  words  ; — 

*'  We  have  j  ust  pa'ssed  one  of  the  moBt  extraordinary  years  which  we  ever  knew,  but  only  what  you 
and  I  have  long  expected  ;  the  consequences  will  be  felt  when  we  are  dead  and  gone;  what  may 
yet  occur  we  know  not,  but  what  has  taken  place  must  of  necessity  produce  other  and  greater 
disasters,  if  timely  and  efficient  aid  is  not  applied.  You  have  done  your  duty,  you  have  told  the 
truth,  yet  some  men  love  not  the  truth,  but  it  will  prevaif.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  present 
state  of  society  in  this  neighbourhood — it  would  take  me  a  week  to  give  you  an  outline  of  it.  If  you  can 
form  any  idea  from  its  being  one  person's  work  to  give  answers  to  beggars,  nearly  all  the  day  long, 
at  your  door  ;  and  when  you  go  out  to  be  stopped  at  every  turn,  and  oftener,  with — '  What  is  to  be 
done  ?' — '  We  did  not  think  it  would  come  to  this,'  — '  You  told  us  the  truth,  but  we  did  not  believe 
you  ;  you  was  right,  we  are  ruined.'  With  thefts,  robberies,  forgeries,  swindlings,  deceptions,  and 
cheatings  of  every  description;  suicides,  starvation,  and  premature  deaths  for  wantofproper  food  and 
attention ;  with  roads  infested  with  beggars,  six  or  eight  in  a  lot,  asking,  '  Can  you  bestow  your 
charity  on  a  lumj)  on  us  that  are  out  o'  workV  Is  this  not  near  the  end  think  you?  we  have 
thought  things  bad  before,  but  never  anything  equal  to  the  present  state  of  things.  We  have  had 
the  Corn  Leaguers  here,  trying  John  Bull  all  sorts  of  ways,  bu-t  John  asks  them  such  queer 
questions,  that  they  look  like  some  one  bewildered,  and  they  go  away  quite  disappointed.  They 
cannot  get  over  the  fact,     that  wages  have  continually  lowered  in  the  exact  ratio 

THAT    commerce    HAS    INCKEAsfeo.  " 

What  say  you,  Mr.  Thornhill  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  nation  can  long  stand, 
when  her  former  props  are  thus  giving  way  ?  —  when  her  industrious  sons  are 
transformed  into  tramping  beggars  ? — and  when  the  people  (with  prices  of 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  as  they  are  in  England,)  are  obliged  to  exist 
by  thousands  upon  from  three  to  eight  farthings  a  day? 

It  cannot  be  ! — Some  plan  must  be  arranged  to  enable  the  people  to  procure  a 
greater  share  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  else  the  oflBce  of  government,  is  4o  a 
great  degree,  nugatory,  and  the  expenses  thereof  are,  in  a  great  measure,  un- 
warrantably levied. 

Now,  Sir,  the  great  question  is,  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  ?  It  is 
useless  and  cruel,  any  longer  to  deny  its  existence.  Leeds,  Manchester,  Bolton, 
Stockport,  and  other  towns,  have  filled  their  mournful  scrolls ;  now,  you  have 
read  that  of  Carlisle  and  Huddersfield,  all,  all  agree  that  misery  unequalled  is 
their  portion.  If  such  be  the  state  of  the  working-classes,  we  need  not  ask 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  shop-keepers?  They  must  follow  in  the  wake  of 
that  misery  which  overwhelms  their  customers.  Or, the  small  manufacturers? 
They  are  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  the  large  capitalists,  who  are  evenjiow 
wallowing  in  profits,  gained  by  such  accumulated  poverty,  misery,  and 
destitution!     Yes,  Sir,  such  times  are  harvests  for  the  slaughter-house  men. 

I  am  aware  of  the  erroneous  principle  which  satisfies  mens'  minds,  that  these 
things  are  the  natural  consequences  of  progression  ;  that  in  every  national  im- 
provement there  must  be  much  individual  suifering,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  just 
that  individuals  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  pnblic  good  !  I  am  aware  of  all 
this.  Sir.  I  know  the  mischief  which  has  been  accomplished  under  that  sophistry, 
until,  at  last,  the  few  millionaires  are  counted  "the  public,'*  and  every  rank  and 
order  in  the  state  are,  one  by  one,  required,  under  the  term  "individual,**  to  fall 
before  the  Mammon  and  Moloch  worshippers  of  the  age. 
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It  is  upon  such  sophistry  that  free-trade  is  founded,  aud  if  it  must  be 
persisted  in,  then,  upon  that  plausible  but  destructive  theory,  one  order  of 
men,  and  one  branch  of  industry  after  another,  must  marcli  on  to  destruction, 
as  the  quacks  pretend,  for  "  the  benefit  of  science  and  capital !" 

It  is  a  truth  wliich  the  most  ardent  worshipper  of  free-trade  cannot  deny, 
a  truth  which  may  well  startle  the  stoutest  heart  in  that  camp,  that,  in   exact 

PROPORTION  TO  THE  ACTIVE  DEVELOPEMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FREE-TRADE, 
THE    MISERY,    WRETCHEDNESS,  AND    DESTITUTION    OF    THE     PEOPLE     INCREASES  ; 

and  now,  under  the  same  scheme  of  free-trade,  the  Leaguers  are  marching 
upon  the  "order"  of  landlords,  and  are  openly  avowing,  that  your  humi- 
liation is  necessary  in  the  progression  of  their  principles  ! 

If  the  Government  will  not  return  to  sound  constitutional  principles,  and  en- 
tirely eschew  the  doctrines  which  false  philosophy  has  set  up,  your  order  will  as 
assuredly  fall  before  that  monster  power,  as  those  who  have  already  become  its 
victims. 

But  the  sophistry  upon  which  the  Leaguers  rest  their  claims  is  altogether 
from  beneath  —  it  is  unchristian,  unnatural,  and,  thank  God,  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. According  to  the  English  constitution,  no  individual  can  be  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  his  rights  for  the  public  good.  The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Constitution  is  founded  upon  that  truth.  When  the  rights  of  individuals  are 
sacredly  protected,  but  not  till  then,  the  public  will  be  sure  to  prosper  ? 

If,    then,  the    Government   would    save   the    nation,  they   must   return    to 
constitutional  principles,  and  remember  that  mu<;h  of  the  evil   under  which  the 
nation    groans,   arises    from    sacrificing    one   individual    interest    after   another 
for  the  benefit  of  a  sordid  few  ;  in  fine,  from  the  belief  of  that  unconstitutional f 
lie,  that  '*  individuals  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  public  good  V* 

Perhaps  I  have  startled  you  !  I  hope  that  I  have.  I  will  leave  you  to  ponder. 
When  I  believe  that  you  are  prepared  to  advance  with  me  against  the  power 
which  has  well  nigh  sunk  this  nation,  I  will  give  you  further  lessons.    Till  then, 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— I  have  again  the  pleasure  to  present  you  with  a  few  extracts  from 
my  "  Rent  Roll." 

June  1 — Mr.  Eagle,  Barrister-at-Law,  London,  gave  me  one  sovereign.     How 
strange,  that  Radicals  should  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  Tory  Prisoner. 
Mr.  B.  Shillingford,  sent  me  a  book. 
3 — Mr.  Peak,  Hull,  (another  Radical,  and  a  very  kind  friend)  brought  me 

some  cakes  and  buns. 
5 — Mr.  Smith,  London,  ornamented  my  chimnej^-piece  with  a  nosegay. 
11— Mr.  James  Taylor,  Oldham,  (unknown   to  me  before,)   gave  me  10^. 
That  man's  visit  delighted  me. 
Mr.  Minors,  near  Uttoxeter,  (the  friend  of  Sadler,)  sent  me  10/.     No 
one,  save  myself,  can  tell  the  pleasure  which  the  kind  remembrance 
of  that  old  friend  gave  to  me. 
Mr.  Orton,  Uttoxeter,  (an  unknown  friend,)   forwarded  me  2.1. 
12 — A  Lady,  London,  sent  me  a  quantity  of  envelopes  with  stamps. 

Thus,  Sir,  is  your  prisoner  honoured  and  remembered. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — Parliament  is  once  more  assembled.  I  cannot  but  fear 
that  attempts  will  be  made  to  put  off  the  consideration  of  those  questions  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  millions,  and  to  occupy,  as  afore, 
the  time  and  attention  of  our  legislators,  in  long  and  unmeaning  discussions 
about  matters  of  comparatively  trifling  importance,  such  perhaps  as  the  Ex- 
chequer bills'  fraud,  the  Chinese  quarrel,  or  our  relations  with  America. 

I  hope,  however,  that  there  are  men  in  parliament  who  will  not  permit,  that, 
at  this  important  juncture,  (when  a  whole  nation  is  groaning  under  the  effects  of 
a  system,  which   has  transformed   our  seats  of   industry  into  the   abodes    of 
wretchedness,   poverty,   and   want,)    the   attention  of  our   governors  shall    be 
diverted  from  the  investigation  of  those  subjects  which  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  which  cannot  be  permitted,  with  safety  to  the  Crown  and  the 
nation,  any  longer  to  be  left  in  uncertainty.     The  time  is  now  assuredly  arrived, 
when  it  must  be  practically  demonstrated,  whether  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution are  founded  on  truth,  or  the  new  theories  which  have  lately  been   pro- 
pounded and  adopted,  are  consistent  with  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  nation. 
Procrastination  or  evasion  can  no  longer  be  endured.      The  temper  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  every  rank,  is  such,  that  unless  the  real  causes  of  their 
uneasiness  be  now  ascertained,  and  measures  are  immediately  adopted  to  i/estore 
prosperity,  the  direst  consequences,  in  all  human  probability,  must  ensue. 

Such  wretchedness,  as  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  rc^ward  of 
industry  and  skill,  cannot  have  its  origin  in  chance.  There  must  be  a  cause 
It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  legislature  to  ascertain  and  define  what  that 
cause  is ;  and  having  discovered  it,  to  apply  immediate  substantial  and  efficient 
remedies. 

That,  on  close  and  impartial  investigation,  it  will  be  discovered  in  our  new 
system  of  trade  and  manufacture,  in  our  adoption  of  the  new  theory  of  political 
science  as  exhibited  in  the  Factory  system,  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  Emigration, 
all  of  which,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  are  the  offsprings 
of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Free-trade  ;   in  the  abandonment  of  our  constitu- 
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tional  parochial  government,  for  that  of  centralization  ;  in  fine,  that  all  our 
misery  and  wretchedness  have  their  origin  in  selfishness,  the  love  of  money,  and 
impatience  of  Christian  and  constitutional  restraint,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  for  that  of  Malthusr 
and  the  adoption  of  irresponsible  liberalism  for  constitutional  responsibility. 

The  two  principles  must,  however,  now  be  tested.  The  Government  which 
shall,  at  this  crisis,  refuse  to  enter  unreservedly  and  fully  upon  that  inquiry, 
to  probe  that  question  to  the  bottom,  will  prove  itself  incapable,  will  only  be 
enabled  to  legislate  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  will,  eventually,  drire  the  people 
from  a  state  of  destitution  to  that  of  desperation. 

No  middle  course  can  now  be  tolerated.  Falsehood  and  truth  have  met 
together — we  must  no  longer  halt  between  two  opinions — we  must  no  longer 
yield  to  the  delusive  hope,  that  jarring  elements  may  be  united  for  the  public 
weal  ;  evasion,  or  tampering  with  opposing  principles,  will  only  create  a  la- 
mentable and  dangerous  increase  of  that  distress  and  destitution  which  we  all 
deplore. 

Do  I  write  thus  to  alarm?  Not  f.  I  believe  that  the  salvation  of  the- 
country  will  be  consequent  on  the  investigation.  I  rejoice  to  think,  that  there  are 
piety,  talent,  and  nerve  sufiicient  in  our  governors  to  steer  the  vessel  of  State 
safely  through  this  storm  ;  and  I  pray  God  that  he  may  bless  their  endeavours, 
that  the  result  may  be,  "  that  righteousness  and  peace  may  kiss  each  other  ;*'' 
and  that,  hereafter,  by  progressive  improvement,  we  may  arrive  at  that  state, 
when  it  may  fairly  be  said,  "  we  have  no  complaining  in  oar  streets.'^ 

Without  His  aid,  I  have  no  hope.  I  would  urge  our  governors  and  all  the 
people,  at  this  important  juncture,  this  time  of  the  nation's  extremity,  to  seek 
for  that  knowledge  which  is  from  above  ;  may  this  be  the  prayer  of  our  Queen  : — 

"  And  now,  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  hast  made  Thy  servant  Queen  ;  and  I  am  but  a  little  child  r 
I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  And  Thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of  Thy  people  which  tbow 
hast  chosen,  a  great  people  that  cannot  be  numbered  or  counted  for  multitude.  Grire,  therefore. 
Thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to  judge  Thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and 
bad:  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  Thy  so  great  a  people?" 

And  may  God,  even  our  own  God,  give  Her  Majesty  His  blessing,  even,  "  a  wise 
and  understanding  heart."  For  truly  we  have  been  brought  into  such  straits 
and  diflSculties  by  listening  to  the  delusive  Charmer,  rather  than  to  God,  that 
the  wisdom  of  man  will  fail  to  extricate  us.  Nothing,  but  that  wisdom  which  i» 
from  above,  can  now  save  this  nation  from  utter  ruin. 

I  dread  not  the  taunt  of  the  Infidel  philosophers,  let  them  jeer,  —  nor  the  pity 
of  the  professing  Christian,  who  thinks  that  I  am  mad,  because  I  believe  that 
God  does  interfere  in  the  policy  of  governments,  and  in  matters  of  trade^  — 
nor  the  despondency  of  the  faint-hearted  Christian,  who  believes  "  that  God  has 
forgotten  to  be  gracious."  I  am  sure  that  His  blessing  will  attend  a  national 
return  unto  His  laws  and  government,  and  that  His  condemnation  will  overwhelm 
us,  if  we  persist  in  following  after  Covetousness. 

In  my  last  letter  but  one,  I  gave  you  an  instance  of  the  awful  effects  of 
Covetousness,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth,  who,  finding  that  the  families 
of  the  poor  hand-loom  weavers  had  just  been  enabled  to  add  one  farthing  a  day 
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to  their  already  wretchedly  poor  income,  (ten  per  cent,  on  ten  farthings  being 
just  an  addition  of  one  farthing  !)  suggested  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing,  under  the  authority  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners* 
your  "  surplus  "  population  into  the  factory  distrixjts, "  to  equalize  (reduce)  the 
wages  "  of  those  poor  hand-loom  weavers  ! 

You  are  aware  that  under  great  delusion,  and  the  dread  of  entering  those 
abodes  of  death,  the  accursed  bastiles,  the  poor  agricultural  labourers  were 
persuaded  to  leave  their  homes  on  that  sad  venture,  that  they  were  miserably 
disappointed,  cruelly  cheated,  and  that  many  of  them  died  in  consequence  ;  and 
that  the  scheme  did  answer,  that  wages  were  equalized  !  that  the  wretched 
hand-loom  weavers  lost  their  "  10  per  cent,  advance,'^  and  more,  being  now 
reduced,  as  I  proved  to  you  in  my  last,  to  a  maintenance  of  from  three  to  eight 
farthings  a  day  ! 

You  know,  that  now  the  landlords  are  taunted  by  tl>e  Leaguers,  even  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  their  parliamentary  leaders,  with  having  originated  that 
base  and  inhuman  scheme,  by  "  applying  to  the  manufacturers  to  relieve  them 
of  their  surplus  population."  All  these  things  you  know,  and  knowing  them, 
you  might  very  naturally  suppose,  that  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth^and  his  comrades 
were  wicked  and  cruel  beyond  other  men.  .    ,, 

See,  Sir,  the  consequences  of  Covetousness :  the  school  of  philosophy  in  which 
these  men  are  professors,  teaches,  that  "  to  make  money,"  "  to  obtain  his  own 
profit,  reckless  of  the  profit  of  others,"  is  the  only  duty  of  a  manufacturer  or  a 
merchant  ;  and  that  "  to  make  and  sell  large  quantities  of  goods,  on  any  condi- 
tions and  by  any  means,  (whether  their  operatives  are  remunerated  or  not,)  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  is  a  proof  of  national  prosperity." 

Hence,  they  are  tempted  by  the  evil  Spirit  to  believe  that  they  are  "  doing 
God  service,**  when,  by  inflicting  the  most  excruciating  torments  on  their 
operatives,  they  devise  and  adopt  plans  to  "  cheapen  commodities,"  and,  by  any 
means,  are  enabled  to  undersell  their  neighbours.  The  sufferings  which  their 
work-people,  or  their  less  wealthy  or  more  conscientious  neighbaurs,  endure  in 
consequence,  they  are  taught  to  disregard,  it  being  one  of  the  axioms  of  their 
sehool,  that  "  individuals  must  suffer  in  the  advancement  and  progression  of 
science,"  which  they  call  "  Utility." 

Hence,  though  in  all  the  concerns  of  trade  these  men  are  totally  regardless  of 
the  sufferings  and  wrongs  which  they  inflict  on  thousands,  in  other  matters  they 
may  seem  to  be  tender-hearted,  compassionate,  and  kind. 

Their  religion  and  benevolence  leave  them  when  they  enter  their  counting- 
houses  and  mills,  and  when  they  pace  the  Exchange  : —  they  believe  that  God  has 
nothing  to  do  with  trade  —  *'  that  their  own  profit"  is  all  that  they  should  aim 
at  there.  Then,  if,  with  gains  acquired  by  dishonesty  and  cruelty,  they 
occasionally  give  something  to  the  poor  or  to  religious  purposes,  they  flatter  them 
selves  that  they  have  fulfilled  the  law  of  God. 

They  deem  it  Just  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  others. 
This  is  the  language  which  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
'^religious"  of  them — "  My  object  is,  to  make  money  by  my  trade:  if  a  man  comes 
to  purchase  goods  of  me,  I  am  justified  in  deceiving  him  in  their  quality,  if  I  can : 
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he  has  no  business  to  buy,  if  he  does  not  understand  the  articles  ;  that  is  his  look 
out,    not   mine.      li  a  man   is   poor,    and  cannot   hold  his  goods,  or    find   a 
better  customer,  it  is  evident  that  my  money  is  worth  more  to  him,  at  that  moment, 
than  his  goods,  and  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did  not  buy  them  of  him  as  cheap  as 
f  can,  without  reference  to  their  actual  worth.     He  must  take  the  consequences 
of  his  own  folly  and  poverty."     And  when  f  asked,    *'  Were  you  poor,  would  you 
like  a  rich  man  thus  to  treat  you  ?      Is  that  doing  to  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  do  to  you?"    He  laughed,  and  rejoined,  "  Oh,  Oastler,  we  never 
mix  religion  with  trade.  ["  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts."]   Our  object  in  trade 
is  to  get  what  money  we  can."  Truly,  "  they  are  greedy  dogs  which  can  never  have 
enough,  they  all  look  to  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter." 
I  was  once  talking  with  one  of  these /ye«^wer«?  in  his  counting-house,  after  going 
through  his  mills  (he  was  a  great  professor  of  religion).  I  told  him  that  his  ma- 
chinery was  in  most  beautiful  order,  that  no  expense  seemed  to  be  spared  to  keep  it 
"  healthy  ;"  but  that  the  numerous  factory  children  in  his  mill  seemed  to  have  no 
care  bestowed  upon  them ;  they  appeared  to  be  very  sickly  and  care-worn.    "  Their 
life  is  labour,  their  bodies  are  ^  used  up,'  in  your  service,  but  their  minds  and  soul* 
are  entirely  neglected  by  you."   I  then  alluded  to  his  responsibility  to  God  for  the 
condition  and  training  of  those  children.     His   clerks  laid  down  their  pens  to 
listen.     It  was  something  new,  to  hear  such  a  lecture  in  the  counting-house  of  a 
Manchester  cotton-mill.     The  master  seemed  struck  with  my  observations,  but 
said,  "  I  set  them  a  good  example,  and  pay  them  their  wages.    I  am  not  required 
to  do  more."     Then,  casting  his  eye  towards  the  clerks,  he  added,  "  We   never 
introduce  religion   here."     In   fact.  Sir,  it  is  the  acknowledged  prinxjiple  on  the 
Manchester  Exchange,  that  '*  Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade."     Many  a 
time,  I  have  heard  its  frequenters  say,   "  If  we  were  to  think  about  Religion  m 
trade,  we  should  soon  be  beggars.*'"    Still,  they  call  themselves  Christians  ! 

And  when,  by  their  unchristian  proeeedings,  they  produce  misery,  the  victims^ 
of  which  threaten  to  retaliate,  they  turn  round  upon  the  landlords,^^  and  say,  "  Yoa 
did  it." 

It  is  all  Covetousness,  Sir,  from  beginning  to  end, — it  is  Covetousness  which  is 
tliQ  very  quintessence  of  Free  Trade. 

Yes,  the  only  excuse  which  can  be  made  for  the  inhuman  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Ashworth,  is,  that  the  principles  of  the  free  trade  school  are  of  a  na- 
ture so  hardening,  so  anti-Christian,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  not  destroy 
every  kindly  principle  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  systems  of  those  who 
embrace  them.  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth  is,  I  have  been  told,  naturally,  of  a  bene- 
volent disposition,  but  the  dogmas  of  false  philosophy  have  corrupted  his  heart. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  selfishness  —  the  love  of  gain  —  is  the  only  foun- 
dation on  which  the  scheme  of  free  trade  rests  !  Do  I  misrepresent  ?  Hear 
what  Mr.  M'CuUoch  himself  asserts,  in  the  first  part,  and  the  sixth  chapter, 
p.  179,  of  the  *  Principles  of  Political  Economy  :' — 

"  Thus,  then,  we  arrive,  by  a  different  and  more  lengthened  route,  at  the  same  result  I  hare 
already  endeavoured  to  establish  —  the  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain." 

Again,  seventh  chapter,  same  work,  p.  191 : 
"  There  are  no  limits  to  the  passion  for  accumulation." 
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The  Revelation  of  the  will  of  God  was  given  to  man  to  set  bounds  to  that 
passion,  by  Love. — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  says  the  Divine 
Teacher.  Resisting  Love^  and  yielding  to  Self,  induced  Mr.  Edmund  Ash- 
worth  to  hope  for  further  "  accumulation/^  (to  gratify  his  "  inextinguishable 
passion  for  gain/')  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  profit  of  your 
"  surplus"  population,  and  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  who  had  just  succeeded 
(by  "  an  advance  of  10  per  cent."  on  their  miserable  wages,)  in  obtaining  eleven, 
instead  of  ten  farthings  a-day,  for  the  sustenance  and  clothing  of  each  person  in 
their  families  ! !  In  that  diabolical  object  he  has  succeeded,  though  his  success 
has  overwhelmed  the  manufacturing  districts  with  wretchedness  and  woe  ! 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  must  have  been  aware,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  petition,  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  of  the  state  of  destitu- 
ticvn  in  which  the  manufacturing  operatives  were,  when  they  resolved  to  add  to  their 
misery,  by  sending  your  "  surplus  "  population  to  compete  with  them.  Here, 
then,  is  a  clear  case  for  impeachment  of  those  three  men,  if,. indeed,  they  are 
subject  to  any  law  or  responsibility. 

In  the  history  of  man,  another  case  of  cruelty,  cool,  predetermined,  and 
systematic  cruelty]  like  this,  cannot  be  cited !  We  shall  see  if  such  a  crime, 
committed  by  three  officials,  can  go  unpunished  ! 

It  is  impossible  that  you  can  have  forgotten  *^  the  Migration  system,"  which 
was  established  by  the  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Ashworth,  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  equalize  wages,  and  you  (the 
Landlords)  to  get  rid  of  your"  surplus"  population.  You  must  recollect  how  I 
laboured  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  that  system,  and  the  displeasure  which  you 
evinced  at  my  opposing  that  cruel  scheme.  At  length,  however,  I  was  instru- 
mental, notwithstanding  your  anger,  in  putting  an  end  to  that  plague.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  that  those  efforts  of  mine  to  expose,  and  consequently 
destroy  the  Migration  system,  were  i\\Q  first  with  which  you  found  any  fault. 

You  will  recollect,  that  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  engaged, 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  to  delude  the  poor  labourers,  by  representing  to 
them,  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  the  delights  and  comforts  of  a  factory  life! 
anil  you  cannot  have  forgotten,  how  much  I  grieved  you,  by  exposing,  in  your 
own  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  public  press,  the  baseness  and  falsehood  of  your 
friend  Dr.  Kay,  who  was  employed  in  your  district  to  assist  the  mill-owners  (the 
Leaguers)  in  trepanning  your  poor  neighbours,  and  selling  and  transporting  them 
to  the  manufacturers.  No  man  knew  better  than  Dr.  Kay  the  horrors 
of  a  factory  life,  behaving  published  a  most  awful  account  thereof  a  short  time 
before,  from  which  book,  I  will,  some  day,  give  you  a  few  startling  extracts, 
which,  if  the  Doctor  has  a  conscience,  will  make  him  blush. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1837, 1  wrote  to  you  from  Fixby  Hall,  what  I  think 
it  is  well  now  to  remind  you  of ;  I  then  said  : — 

''  You  think  that  you  find  relief  fiom  sending  your  'surplus'  (!)  population  into  these  densely 
peopled  districts  !  But,  here,  the  hatred  against  the  land-owners  of  the  south  is  infuriated  by  the 
arrival  of  their  paupers,  who  are  sold  for  three  years,  at  low  wages,  to  those  very  persons  who 
most  hate  the  owners  of  the  soil  ;  and  the  poor  wretches  are  regularly  cheated  out  of  their  wages 
by  the  men  who  buy  them,  and  are  enraged  themselves,  and  driven  to  despair:  so  that  tohat  keeps 
you  in  peace/or  the  moment^  is  brewing  a  war  of  extermination  here ;  and  when  the  expatriated  pau- 
pen  return^  you  will  find  that  they  are  no  better  for  their  journey  northwards." 
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Although  I  was  then  under  your  displeasure,  I  could  not  withhold  that  solemn 
caution. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  letter,  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  endured  by  those  poor  Migrants  ;  their  tales  of  woe  will  supply 
melancholy  matter  for  future  letters.  It  is  enough,  at  present,  that  I  have  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  that  inhuman,  that  murderous  traffic  in  the  children  of  po- 
verty, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reducing  the  wages  of  the  most  abject  and 
miserable,  (but  who  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  industrious  and 
peaceable  manufacturing  operatives,)  the  hand-loom  weavers  !  The  exhibition 
of  that  o^Efact,  will  serve  to  prove  much  that  I  have  already  said  about  the 
Leaguers.     I  shall  not,  however,  rest  my  proof  there. 

It  cannot  surprise  you,  that  men  who  boast  that  their  theory  of  trade  and 
manufacture  acknowledges  no  principle,  but  "  the  inextinguishable  pas- 
sion FOR  gain/'  should,  without  reference  to  consequences,  resolve  now  to  get 
nd  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  from  whom  they  can  no  longer  derive  any  pro- 
fit ;  the  object  for  which  they  were  trepanned  is  answered,  wages  are  reduced  ! 
The  Migrants  are  now  worse  than  useless  in  the  manufacturing  districts  ;  but  it 
is  thought,  that  they  will  be  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  Leaguers,  if  they  are 
now  forced  back  upon  the  Landlords,  as  the  harbingers  of  woe.  They  have 
been  trained  to  hate  your  "order,"  and  to  ascribe  all  their  sufferings  to  your  cruelty 
and  covetousness.  The  greediness  of  the  Leaguers  has  overwhelmed  them  in 
misery  and  wretchedness,  and  they  now  resolve  to  return  back  to  their  native 
fields  —  the  expatriated  labourers,  your  "  surplus"  population. 

The  Leaguers  have  resolved  to  give  them  no  employment,  and  they  think,  by 
the  devastation  which  Will  be  consequent  upon  their  arrival  in  the  agricultural 
counties,  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Landlords,  and  thus  force  them  to  consent 
to  still  more  free  trade. 

A  calculation  has  actually  been  made  in  Stockport.  Four  hundred  agricul- 
tural labouring  families  are  settled  there  ;  the  Stockport  Leaguers  have  resolved 
to  refuse  them  employment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  of  Manchester  and  Bolton 
will  follow  their  example,  when  they  say,  "According  to  our  calculation,  the  re- 
turned agricultural  labourers  will  eat  up,  not  only  the  poor  rates,  but  the  wl^e 
rents  of  three  counties  !" 

I  make  no  mistake.  Sir  !  True,  a  Nero  might  shake  while  propounding  such 
a  scheme,  but  the  Leaguers  rub  their  hands,  and  jeer  and  laugh,  when  talking 
of  it.  They  care  not  for  the  misery  which  must  be  consequent  upon  suddenly 
introducing  into  the  agricultural  districts  so  many  wretched  and  unexpected  in- 
dividuals. They  hope  thereby  to  propel  the  chariot  of  free  trade  ;  and,  in 
"  their  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain,"  to  which,  according  to  their 
oracle,  M'Cnlloch,  "  there  are  no  limits,"  they  are  deaf  to  the  cries  of  sorrow 
— they  are  blind  to  the  tears  of  grief! 

My  information  on  this  subject  is  from  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
influential  leaders  of  the  League ;  from  a  quarter  which  has  never  de- 
ceived me. 

Think  not,  when  these  poor  wretched  yictims  of  the  migration  system  return 
to  your  districts,  that  they  will  be  the  same  quiet,  docile  creatures  which  they 
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were  when  they  left  you.     "  You  will  fiiid,"  as  I  told  you  on  the  20th  February, 
1837,  "  that  they  are  no  better  for  their  journey  northwards."     You  have   sent 
them   to  a  bad  school !     They  have  been  trained  to  hate  you,  and  to  inflict  on 
you  their   revenge   for    all   their  sufferings.      Many  of    them    have  lost    their 
dearest  relations  and   friends,  some  have   had  their   limbs  broken,  torn   off,  or 
amputated,  or  have  been   otherwise  crippled   or   maimed  in  their  banishment. 
They  are  told  that  blood-guiltiness  rests  on  you  !     Nay,  hints  are  given  to  them 
by  the  Leiguers,  with  reference  to  [the  persons  and  property  of  the  Landlords, 
which  prudence  forbids  that  I  [should  insert  in  this  letter.  The  poor  wretched  out- 
casts are  taught  to  believe,  that  "such  andsuch  things  [^which  it  would  be  revolting 
to  name,]  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes  1** 
Oh!  THE  ''inextinguishable  passion  for  gain"    in  these  Leaguers  \ 
Do  I  malign  these  men  ?  Does  some  scrupulous,  timerous  person  whisper,  "  \t 
is  injurious  thus  to  suspect  the  motives  of  the  Leaguers  ?"    Sir,  I  know  them 
by  their  deeds.     They  are  full  of  anger,  rage,  and  malice  ;   they  are  bent  upon 
having  their  own  way  with  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws,  or  on  revenge. 

At  this  very  moment,  when  they  have  resolved  to  drive  back  the  agricultural 
labourers  upon  the  estates  of  ''  the  base,  bloody,  and  brutal*  Landlords,"  they 
are  not  content  with  the  verbal  "  hints"  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  they  have 
printed  a  number  of  most  infamous  tracts,  filled  with  falsehoods,  about  the  effects 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  which  your  returning  labourers  are  to  be  furnished. 

From  one  of  these  addresses  of  the  Leaguers,  entitled,  *  Hints  for  the 
People  about  STARVATION  &  CORN  LAWS,  PLENTY  &  REPEAL,' 
I  extract  for  your  perusal  the  following  sentences,  preserving  the  capital 
letters  and  italics  as  in  the  original. 

*'  A  few  Landlords  are  allowed  to  make  bread  Scarce,  that  they  may  make  it  dear.'*  '^Tlie 
Corn  L«io«  won't  allow  The  People  of  England  to  get  their  share  of  the  plenty  of  food."  "The 
Corn  Laws  are  Starvation  Laws  !  They  stint  and  starve  the  multitude."  "  Every  year  the  Corn 
Laws  steal  a  slice  from  the  loaf  of  every  Englishman."  "Every  year  the  Corn  Laws  make  the 
cut  loaf  dearer  than  the  whole  loaf  of  the  year  before."  "Every  year  the  Corn  Laws  take 
THE  BIT  OUT  OF  THE  MOUTH  of  cvcry  hungry  man,  woman,  and  child  in  England."  "So 
long  as  the  landlords  can  keep  food  tcarce,  the  landlords  keep  the  power  to  STARVE 
THE  PEOPLE."  "The  rich  land-owners  are  rich  now  because  they  have  made  the 
food  of  The  People  dear.     They  are  rich  because  the  multitude  are  po»r." 

"  The  Land-owners  are  not  starving ! — The  Land-owners  are  not  naked !  The  Land-owner's  chil- 
dren are  not  dying  for  want  of  food.  The  Land-owner's  wife  is  not  wasting  away  to  a  skeleton  before 
is  eyes.  The  Land-owner  is  shut  up  amidst  luxury.  The  cry  of  the  poor  never  reaches  him. 
The  Land-owner  makes  Corn  Law*  that  he  never  feels, — but  the  Poor  feel  them.  The  unjust 
laws  crush  The  Poor.  The  unjust  laws  of  ihe  Land-owners  won't  allow  The  Poor  to  get  food 
from  other  countries  were  food  is  plentiful.  God  forgive  the  Land-owners."  "  The  Corn  Laws 
force  the  gifts  of  God  from  tbe  people."  ,  "The  Corn  Laws  grind  The  People  into  paupers. 
The  People  must  put  an  end  to  the  Corn  laws."  "  People  of  England,  you  are  starved 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  you  are  compelled  by  law  to  be  idle  in  the  midst  of  work;  you  are 
robbed  to  make  a  few  rich;  the  Corn  Laws  trample  on  your  interest;  the  Corn  Laws  are  iji 
defiance  of  j/ our  rights.^'    "  People  of  England,  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  Corn  Laws." 

Thus  do  the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the  League  rave  in  the  ears  of  their 
starving  and  betrayed  slaves,  whom,  after  having  kidnapped  from  their  homes, 

*  A  very  "  pious"  aldermanic  Leaguer  thus  repeatedly  described  the  landlords,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Manchester,  a  week  or  two  ago. — R.O. 
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they  are  now  forcing  back  upon  your  estates,  and  arc  thus  urging  them  on,  in  mad 
revenge,  against  your  "order,"  on  whose  destruction  the  Leagacrs,^s  I  have  always 
told  you,  are  bent.      It  is  well  that  you  saw  your  danger,  and  knew  your  foes. 
The  Leaguers  are  dealing  by  you.  Sir,  and  your  "  order,"  as  Samson  did  by 
he  Philistines,  when  he  — 
*'  Went  and  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took  firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a 
firebrand  in  the  midst,  between  two  tails.     And  when  he  had  set  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go 
into  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks  and  al-so  the  standing  corn, 
with  the  ?ineyards  and  olives." 

But,  remember,  it  is  the  unrestrained  and  unregulated  use  of  wealth  and 
machinery,  aided  by  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  Free-trade,  the  New 
Poor  Law,  and  Emigration,  which  has  given  the  Leaguers  the  power  to  be  so 
dangerous. 

But  to  return,  parliament  is  now  assembled,  and  the  all-absorbing  questions 
are,  will  the  Leaguers  still  be  permitted  to  rule,  or  shall  they  be  restrained  ? 
Will  the  Constitution  or  Liberalism  prevail  ?  Shall  the  principles  of  Philosophy 
or  of  Christianity  be  triumphant! 

Sir,  I  have  my  fears.     I  am  better  situated  than  most  men  to  watch  the 
intrigues   which    are    now,    and    have    been    for    some    weeks    practised.      I 
know  that   Ministers  have  listened  to  the   demands   of    the    Leaguers,   who 
do  not  publish  their  "  Reports."     Somehow,  their  conferences  reach  me  here. 
A  "  fixed"   duty  is  spoken  of  in  some  ministerial  quarters.      I  fear  that  the 
Ministers  have  not  the  nerve  to  meet  their  foes.     I  think  I  forsee  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  parties.     I  believe  that  an  attempt  at  **  compromise  "   will  be  made,  but 
"  I  guess"  that  there  are  "  stubborn  souls"  on  the  ministerial  side,  who  will  stand 
firm  by  truth  and  principle.     If  I  mistake  not,  the  ten  hours'  bill  will  be  refused 
by  Ministers  ;  but  a  measure  with  regard  to  mines,  furnaces,  and  sundry  manu- 
factories in  which  children  are  employed,  (founded  on  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  Commissioners  who  were  appointed  by  the  Whig  Ministers,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Ashley,  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  those  infantile  opera- 
tives,) will  be  brought  in,  under  the  sanction  of  Ministers.     It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten,  that  Lord  Ashley  had  already  given  notice  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  those  unfortunate  children.    That  measure,  benevolent  and  humane 
as  it  is,  will  raise  a  hornets*  nest  about  the  ears  of  Ministers,  which,  at  present, 
they  do  not  anticipate.     I  pray  God  that  they  may  have  nerve  and  numbers 
to  enable  them  to  carry  it.     I  shall,  however,  never  cease  my  efforts,  let  who  will 
be  Ministers,  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of  my  poor  clients,  the  factory  children, 
and  also  the  total  repeal  of  the  death-dealing  New  Poor  Law.     I  am  also  told 
that  a  wholesale  scheme  of  Emigration,  to  the  tune  of  2,000,000  persons,  is  under 
serious    consideration !      If  so,  philosophy   has   triumphed.     Still,   I   will   not 
despond.     The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  ! 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.—The  ''-  Rent  Roll"  must  wait.— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — I  can  no  longer  delay  an  answer  to  the  friendly  admo- 
nitions which  some  of  the  Fleet  Papers  have  elicited  from  highly  influential 
Conservatives,  and  from  respectable  portions  of  the  Conservative  press. 

I  am  thought  to  have  dealt  unkindly  with  those  whom  I  desire  to  support.  It 
is  imagined,  that,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  reprove,  I  therefore  wish 
to  damage.     No  such  thing.     la  time,  I  shall  be  thoroughly  understood. 

I  know  that  the  period  is  arrived,  when  the  people  of  England  will  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  short  of  upright  and  downright  principle.  They  have  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  trimming  evasions  of  the  Whigs,  no  less  than  with  their  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  imbecility;  and  they  expect  the  restoration  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  straightforward  honesty  from  the  Conservatives.  The  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Hustings  must  now  have  a  closer  affinity  than  heretofore,  else 
the  labour  of  the  people  to  get  rid  of  a  set  of  political  tricksters  will  have  been 
in  vain. 

It  was  this  conviction,  Sir,  which  forced  me  to  express  my  surprise,  that, 
after  the  Whigs  had  been  driven  from  office  under  the  invectives  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, the  new  Ministers  should  commence  their  career  by  flattering  the 
recreant  Whigs. 

Knowing,  as  I  did,  that  it  was  the  hatred  of  the  electors  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  to  the  New  Poor  Law  which  had  induced  hundreds    of  them  to 
forsake  their  old  party,  and  vote  for  two  Conservatives,  and  that  the  Conservative 
canvassers  and   committees  had  led  such  voters  to   hope  for   a  repeal  of  that 
accursed  act  of  parliament,  if  Wortley  and  Denison  were  returned,  I  could  not 
withhold  expressing  my  grief,  that,  when  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  "  appeared  in  the 
House  as  the  bearer  of  a  portion  of  an  answer  from  her  people  to  Her  Majesty, 
which  might  serve  as  some  guidance  to  her  in  the  future  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment," he    never   said  one    word  about  the   feelings  of  the  people,  and  their 
consequent  ''  answer,"  in  reference  to  a  subject  which  was,  in  their  estimation,  so 
vitally  important.    Under  these  feelings,  my  duty  impelled  me,  in  Vol.  1,  No.  3S, 
of  the  Fleet  Papers,   to  express  the  surprise  and  regret  which  overwhelmed  me, 
when  I  found  that  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  did  not,  on  such  an  occasion,  even  hint  at 
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the  "  answer  which  his  constituents  had  returned  by  him  to  Her  Majesty"  con- 
cerning the  New  Poor  Law.  J  have  yet  to  learn  that  I  have  injured  the  cause  of 
Truth  thereby. 

Jn  Vol.  1,  No.  52,1  had  occasion  to  quote  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley's  observations 
respecting  my  strictures  on  his  omission.  I  should  not  have  alluded  again  to  that 
subject,  had  I  not  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  an  editor  of  a  West  Riding 
Conservative  paper,  who  was  present  at  the  Barnsley  Conservative  dinner,  when 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  mentioned  the  subject.     My  friend  says  : — 

"  Your  notice  of  Mr.  Wortley's  remarks  at  the  Barnsley  dinner  was  excellent.  I  was 
present,  and  though  Mr.  Wortley  spoke  of  jou  with  the  greatest  respect,  yet  I  did  not  think  his 
attack,  if  so  I  may  word  it,  was  uncalled  for.  One  remarkable  feature  was,  that  while  every  other 
sentiment  in  his  speech  was  received  with  loud  applause,  these  remarks  were  received  with  perfect 
silence.  Not  a  single  '  hear,  hear,'  greeted  him.  And  when  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  cry  of 
^  No  Poor  Law'  had  little  to  do  with  his  return,  there  was  an  incredulous  smile  played  upon  the 
countenance  of  some  of  his  supporters,  which  must  even  have  convinced 'Mr.  W.  that  they  thought 
differently  to  him." 

Yes,  Sir,  I  know,  (and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  I  recur  to  this  subject,) 
I  know,  that  if  a  mistake  is  made  by  the  Conservative  Government  respecting 
the  influence  which  the  New  Poor  Law  had  in  creating  the  inextinguishable 
hatred  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  Whigs,  and  which  turned  them  out,  then, 
that  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  Conservatives  will  be  short  indeed.  Am  I 
then  their  enemy,  because,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  displeasure,  I  would  hold 
them  in  office,  by  telling  them  the  truth  ?  If  it  be  so,  I  must  bear  their  hatred 
■with  the  same  composure  that  I  bear  yours,  and  also  for  the  same  crime. 

It  is  true,  that  in  Vol.  1,  Nos.  50  and  51  of  these  letters,  I  could  not  withhold 
my  censure  from  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  if  he  was  reported  correctly,  was 
guilty  of  misrepresenting  the  nature  and  the  time  of  "  an  order  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,"  with  reference  to  widows,  and  who — he,  a  constitu- 
tional Minister,  could,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  talk  with  patience  of  their 
(the  Commissioners)  "  relaxing  the  stringency  "  of  the  laws  of  England  !  and 
could  palliate  and  excuse  the  unconstitutional  and  arbitary  conduct  of  officials, 
who  had,  on  his  own  admission,  '*  evaded  to  an  immense  extent  one  of  the 
MOST  ESSENTIAL  provisious  "  in  the  very  law  which  gives  those  persons  office  ! 
Because  the  veneration  with  which  I  view  the  constitution,  forced  me  to  feel  dis- 
gust at  the  sight  of  the  Home  Secretary  thus  degrading  his  high  office,  I  am 
thought  by  some  to  be  unfriendly  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  government !  If  Sir 
Robert  intends  th-at  his  power  shall  be  used  to  uphold  the  unconstitutional  Hydra 
of  Somerset  House,  why  then,  we  cannot  be  friends,  for  I  am  as  eternally 
opposed  to  that  Monster,  as  is  the  Constitution  of  England,  as  is  the  Christian 
Religion. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  I  have  often  proved,  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  root  and  branch,  is  from  beneath  ;  I  only  wonder  that  it  was 
ever  permitted  to  be  enrolled  in  the  statute  book  of  a  nation  called  Christian,  for 
the  government  of  a  people  who  would  fain  be  considered  as  using  their 
freedom  under  the  controul  of  justice. 

Everything  about  it — its  imprisonment  of  the  crimeless  poor — its  separation 
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of  raan  and  wife — its  degradation  of  the  rate-payers,  by  requiring  them  to  con- 
sult the  Commissioners  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  nature  of  relief  to  their 
poor,  even  to  an  ounce  of  bread,  a  farthing  in  money,  and  a  single  thread  of 
wearing  apparel — its  banishing  the  poor  from  their  churches  and  chapels — its 
selling  the  poor  to  slavery  and  deatli — its  breaking  up  the  homes  of  the  peasants 
and  artisans — its  alienating  the  cottages  and  gardens  of  the  poor — its  robbing 
the  poor  of  even  the  smallest  presents  of  their  friends  —  its  subjecting  the  poor 
to  barbarous  punishments — its  stewing  them  up  in  pestilential,  filthy,  and  unbear- 
able dens  —  its  neglecting  the  sick  poor,  till  they  absolutely  rot  in  their  beds — 
— its  hitherto  unheard-of  cruelties — its  tiendish  mockery  of  the  fondest  ties  of 
nature — its  holding  courts  of  itself  to  try  itself; — but  I  have  no  room  or 
patience  to  recount  in  how  many  ways  it  is  tyrannical,  oppressive,  and  unconsti- 
tutional ;  my  wonder  is,  that  Englishmen  have  been  befooled  by  it  so  long,  and 
that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  of  England  should  dare  for  one  moment  to  palliate^ 
crimes  so  revolting,  not  only  to  our  constitution,  but  our  nature. 

Well  then,  let  it  be  once  for  all  understood  by  you,  Sir,  and  my  readers^,  that 
no  Government  which  is  resolved  to  uphold  that  most  "  execrable  and  atrocious," 
that  unconstitutional  and  un-christian  enactment  (although  they  may  be  dubbed 
Conservative),  can  have  the  support  of  your  prisoner. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  be  an  answer  to  many  persons  who  have  taken 
objections  to  some  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  hecause  I  have  felt  it  to  be  ray  duty  to 
warn  the  Conservative  Government  and  some  of  their  friends  of  the  danger  they 
are  in,  if  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  lesson  which  the  people  of  England 
intended  to  teach  them,  when,  with  unutterable  scorn  and  contempt,  they  drove 
the  Whigs  from  the  Ministerial  benches. 

The  following  observations  on  the  Fleet  Papers,  which  I  copy  from  the 
Chester  Courant  of  the  28th  December,  1841,  demand  a  more  lengthened  notice. 
Before  I  insert  them,  I  beg  that  the  respectable  editor  of  that  paper  will  accept 
my  thanks  for  the  friendly  and  candid  manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself. 
My  answer  will  not,  I  hope,  be  offensive  to  such  a  monitor.  I  quote  the  whole 
of  his  observations  : — 

"  Mr.  Oastler's  Fleet  Papers  this  week  present  us  with  a  picture  of  the  gloomy  jail,  answering 
to  the  name  of  the  Fleet  Prison;  where  Mr.  Thornhill's  victim,  from  time  to  time,  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  literary  labours,  and  thus  lays  his  former  patron  open  to  strong  suspicions  that  he  is 
acting  under,  to  say  the  least,  a  mistaken  feeling. 

"The  strictures  in  the  Courant,  on  the  views  taken  by  Mr.  Oastler,  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  R.  Peel,  are  borne  out  by  others,  firm  in  the  Conservative  cause.  Mr.  Oastler  may 
be  truly  sincere,  and  we  believe  him  so  in  his  rooted  antipathy  to  Whig  dominion  ;  for  he  says, — 
'  If  I  thought  that  there  was  no  alternative,  save  having  back  the  Whigs,  I  should  indeed  despair; 
and  would  then  give  my  country  up  for  lost,  because  I  should  be  sure,  that  some  plausible,  cunning 
and  crafty  spirit  of  his  satanic  majesty  had  been  permitted  by  Almighty  God,  as  a  punishment  for 
our  sins,  to  be  (as  in  the  case  of  Ahab)  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  ministers  of  the  Queen.' 
With  these  opinions  (responded  to  by  the  Conservative  ranks)  how  can  our  friend  Mr.  Oastler 
reconcile  his  unceremonious  manner  of  impeaching  Sir  James  Graham's  opinions  on  the  Poor  Law 
particularly,  and  quoting  garbled  speeches  of  Sir  R.  Peel  ?  of  whom  he  states,  that  he  once  declared, 
that 'The  principles  of/ree  trade  were  sound  principles  of  commercia]  policy,  known  to  be  irrefra- 
gable.' Will  Mr.  Oastler  refer  us  to  the  speech  in  Hansard?  We  do  not  remember  it.  And 
.certainly  this  method  of  supporting  a  Conservative  government  by  disparag-ing  its  leading  members 
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is  the  most  extraordinary  course  we  are  aware  of.  Well  might  a  Yorlishire  friend  of  Mr.  Oastler 
write  thus  lo  him  : — 'Tliat  Mr.  Oastler  has  done  great  good  to  the  Conservatives,  by  teaching  them 
the  value  of  cultivating  tlie  friendship  of  the  veorking  classes,  is  beyond  question  :  and  that  in  turn, 
he  has  done  equal  good  to  the  industrious  classes  by  bringing  them  in  beneficial  contact  with  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  is  quite  indisputable,  I  am,  however,  afraid  that  the  last  number  of  the 
Fleet  Papers  will  be  injurious,  because  its  tendency  is  to  weaken  the  government,  which,  at 
present,  requires  nursinf^  rather  than  cudgelli7tg,'  There  is  forcible  truth  in  this  remark  ;  and  we 
trust  Mr.  Oastler  is  conscious  of  it. 

"We  dare  not  underrate  Mr.  Oastler's  influence, — that  would  be  warring  against  conviction  ; 
but  we  do  hope,  he  will  exert  it  in  a  way  more  calculated  to  promote  the  object  we  have  in  view  as 
Conservatives  ; — for  we  consider  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
empire; — in  which  our  friend  Oastler  agrees  ;  and  yet  he  is  throwing  the  apple  of  discord  into 
our  own  camp,  by  allusions,  in  which,  after  all,  he  is  probably  at  fault,  or  misinformed.  Such  a 
course  is  neutralising  all  the  good  achieved  by  his  pen; — and  we  declare  openly,  that-Mr.  Oastler 
cannot  better  serve  the  cause  of  the  Whigs,  to  whom  he  declares  the  bitterest  aversion,  than  pur- 
suing the  line  of  policy  he  is  now  bent  upon." 

In  the  52i)d  number,  Vol.  1,  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  I  said  : — 

"The  singularity  of  the  matter  is  this — the  Free  Trade  Ministry  were  beaten  on  a  Free  Trade 
question,  by  an  opposition,  whose  leader  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  once  declared,  that '  The  principles 
of  Free  Trade  were  sound  principles  of  commercial  policy,  known  to  be  irrefragable.'  " 

My  friend  calls  for  proof  from  Hansard  :  I  have  not  that  work  here.  It  will 
be  easily  referred  to,  by  those  who  have  it,  when  I  have  furnished  the  authority 
upon  which  I  made  the  declaration  which  has  called  forth  his  remarks.  Before 
proceeding  further  in  reply,  you  shall  have  my  authority,  from  "  The  Speeches 
of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Huskisson,"  published  by  John  Murray,  Albe- 
marle Street,  London,  1831.  I  quote  from  Vol.  2,  Pages  236-7-8,  of  that  work. 
If  these  quotations  are  not  satisfactory,  Hansard  may  be  consulted. 

"  Alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  silk  trade,  March  5th,  1824. 
"  Mr.  Baring,  in  presenting  a  petition  from  the  silk  manufacturers  of  London,  praying  that  the 
House  would  not  suffer  any  bill  to  pass  into  a  law,  which  would  repeal  the  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  wrought  silk,  and  insisting  that  the  removal  of  the  said  prohibition  would 
be  ruinous  to  their  interests,  said,  that,  after  all  the  consideration  he  could  give  to  the  subject,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  petitioners  were  right.  In  this  instance  he  should  vote  against  the  system 
of  Free  Trade,  and  trusted  the  ministers  would  abandon  their  intention. 

"  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  begged  the  House  to  consider,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Taunton  were  adopted,  in  what  a  situation  all  those  vvere  likely  to  be  placed,  who 
were  desirous  of  introducing  a  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy.  It  should  be  recollected,  that 
this  liberal  system  had  been  pressed  upon  ministers  by  nearly  the  whole  House. 

"  Mr.  Denman  said,  that  although  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  new  system 
of  commercial  policy  would  be  beneficial,  a  conviction  of  the  inconvenience  and  hardships  attendant 
on  the  change  would  induce  him  to  vote  against  it. 

"  Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  recollecting  the  inquiries  that  had  taken  place  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  before  committees,  the  present  could  not  be  fairly  called  an  attempt  to  legislate  without 
due  information.  He  protested  against  the  assumption,  that  either  that  House  or  the  trade  had 
been  taken  by  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Davenport  maintained,  that  the  proposed  measure  would  be  a  damper,  if  not  an 
extinguisher  to  the  silk  trade. 

"  Mr.  Ellice  approved  of  the  liberal  system  of  policy,  but  was  unwilling  to  commence  the 
alteration  with  that  branch  of  industry  which  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  chance  of  successful 
competition. 

"Mr.  Secretary  Peel  entreated  the  House,  to  consider  in  what  light  it  would  stand  before 
Europe,  if,  after  declaiming  so  long  in  favour  of  free  trade,  it  did  not  attempt,  instead  of  aiming  at 
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temporary  popularity,  to  establish  sound  principles  of  commercial  policy.  How  greatly  would 
those  principles  be  prejudiced,  if,  knowiag  them  to  6e  irrefragable.  Parliament,  not  having 
the  courage  to  encounter  difficulties,  were  to  yield  to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  or  the  representations 
of  the  interested." 

It  was  the  pernaal  of  what  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  is  there  stated  to  have  said,  on 
that  occasion,  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  once 
declared,  that  '  The  principles  of  free  trade  were  sound  principles  of  commercial 
policy,  known  to  be  irrefragable.'  " 

If  I  have  misrepresented  Sir  Robert  Peel's  meaning,  I  am  sorry,  and  I  hereby 
apologize.  If  his  former  sayings  "  disparage"  him,  then  the  question  will  be, 
Has  he  found  out  his  error  ?  and  if  so,  Has  he  the  fdrtitude  to  say  so  ?  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  Instead  of  aiming  at  temporary  popularity,  has  he  the 
courage  to  encounter  difficulties,  rather  than  yield  to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  or 
the  representations  of  the  interested." 

My  object  is,  faithfully  to  represent  the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I 
think  I  have  proved  that  I  am  justified  in  associating  his  name  with  the  Free 
Trade  principle  ;  for  it  can  never  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  the 
apostle  of  Free  Trade,  held  office  in  the  same  Ministry  with  Sir  Robert ;  and 
although  Mr.  Huskisson  did  afterwards,  as  I  have  shown  you  in  a  former  letter, 
discover  and  admit  the  erroneous  nature  of  his  policy,  I  am  not  aware  that,  as 
yet.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done  so. 

That  the  Ministry,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  formed  a  part  in  1824-26, 
were  professedly  Free  Tiaders,  may  be  adduced  from  the  following  facts,  which 
I  gather  from  "  The  Speeches  of  Mr.  William  Huskisson,"  from  which  work  I 
have  before  quoted. 

At  Vol.  2,  p.  466,  in  a  debate  "  On  the  effects  of  the  Free  Trade  system  on 
the  Silk  Manufacture,"  February  24th,  1826. 

"  Mr.  John  Williams,  M.P.  for  Lincoln,  (now  one  of  the  Judges   in    the  Queen's  Bench,) 
declared,  that  he  could  not  allow  the  existence  of  half  a  million  of  persons  [employed  or  dependent 
on  the  silk  manufactures]  to  be  used  as  an  experiment  in  proving  the  correctness  of  an  abstract 
theory.     If  the    authors    of  this    measure,  [the   Free  Trade  alteration   of   the  laws    relating    to 
the   Silk  Trade]  were    so   convinced  of  their  principle,  that    they  were  prepared   to  make   that 
sacrifice,  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  the  strengtii  of  their  resolution  could,  under  present  circum- 
stances, only   prove  the  quality    of  their   hearts.     A  perfect  metaphysician,  as   Mr.   Burke  had 
observed,  exceeded  the  devil  in  point  of  malignity,  and  contempt  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.     He 
must  look  upon  their  perseverance,  in  this  case  at  least,  as   a   proof  of  overweening   attention  to 
the  principle  which  they  might  have  adopted,  be  the  application,  in   experiment  or  result,  either 
good  or  bad.     Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite,  and  his  colleagues,  take  one  admonition 
from  him  ;  the  responsibility  must,  in   any  event,  remain   with   them.     From  thai  responsibility,  no 
gentleman  or  set  of  gentlemen   in  that  House  could  relieve  them.     The  House  might  divide  itwith 
them  and  lessen  it ;  but  the  chief  burthen  must  remain  on   their  shoulders.     Such  was  their   fate, 
and  to  it  they  were  bound  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  by  their   acceptance   of  place; 
and  answer  they  must  to  the  country  for  the  result, however  great  or  little  the  discretion  which  had 
directed  them."  • 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  there  was,  at 
that  time,  an  unison  of  feeling  and  of  action  in  the  tw^o  great  parties.  Whig  and 
Conservative,  for  a  majority  of  222  to  40  carried  the  Free  Trade  principle.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  then  willing  to  take  the  "  responsibility"  of  Free  Trade  measures 
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upon  his  own  **  shoulders/'  and  in  reply  to  the  , above  observations  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Huskisson  said,  (Vol.  2,  p.  468): — 

"  I  leave  him,  and  his  honourable  friends  around  him,  to  settle  among  themselves  the  taunts, 
the  sneers,  and  the  sarcasms,  which  he  has  heaped  upon  their  heads,  as  the  friends  of  tliose  princi- 
ples which  are  involved  in  the  present  discussion. — principles  which  it  has  been  their  boast,  that 
they  tcere  the  first  to  recommend,  and  of  which  they  have  uniformly  been  the  most  eager 
advocates  in  this  Housed 

Yes,  Sir,  the  grand  mistake  of  the  Conservatives  was  their  adoption  of  the 
new  theory  of  commercial  policy,  which  was  *'  first  recommended  and  eagerly 
advocated  "  by  the  Whigs.  What  those  "  principles"  were,  will  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  following  quotations  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  speech,  who,  at  Vol.  2, 
p.  471,  said: — 

"  The  present  question,  therefore,  is  not  simply  the  mo  lion  before  the  House,  but  neither  more 
nor  less  ihan,  TVhclher  a  restrictive  or  an  enlarged  system  of  commercial  policy  be  the  best  for 
this  country  ?" 

Mr.  Huskisson  (Vol.  2,  p.  472)  then  read  the  petition  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  the  city  of  London,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  month  of  May  1820  ;  which  petition,  he  said,  "  Is  a  document  of  no  ordinary 
interest,  containing  sound  principles  laid  down  in  the  clearest  language."  "  The 
House,"  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  "  will  see  how  decidedly  the  petitioners  maintain 
the  principles  up(m  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  acted."  This  "  most 
valuable  document,"  as  Mr.  Huskisson  termed  it,  (Vol.  2,  p.  473,)  may  be  fairly 
styled  the  catechism  of  the  Free  Traders.  The  following  sentences  from  that 
"  most  valuable  document"  (Vol.  2,  pp.  472-3,)  will  fully  explain  its  nature 
and  tendency  : — 

''''Tha.i  freedom  from  restraint  \s  c^^c\^\a.ieA  io  gisQ  the  utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade, 
aad  the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 

"  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates 
every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable,  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of 
the  whole  nation. 

"  That  a  policy,  founded  on  these  principles,  would  render  the  commerce  of  the  world  an 
interchange  of  mutual  advantages,  and  diffuse  an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyments  among  the 
inhabitants  of  each  state." 

A  gilded  bait  to  tempt  millions  to  their  ruin !  The  rest  of  this  "  most 
valuable  document,"  is  an  argument  founded  entirely  on  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  which  were  most  broadly  asserted  and  maintained  throughout  by  the 
petitioners.  After  reading  that  petition  from  beginning  to  end,  Mr.  Huskisson 
said,  pages  475  and  477: — 

"  It  will  be  clear  to  all  who  have  beeo  at  the  trouble  to  attend  to  the  very  able  document 
which  1  have  just  read,  that  it  embraces  all  the  great  principles  of  commercial  policy,  upon 
which  parliament  has  since  legislated. 

"  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  I  offer  this  petition  to  the  House,  in  the  way  of  an 
apology  for  myself  and  right  honourable  colleagues,  in  the  way  of  extenuation  of  anything  which 
we  may  have  done,  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln.  Sir,  I 
think  now,  as  I  have  always  thought,  that  our  measures  require  no  apology.  I  believe  now,  as  I 
have  always  believed,  that  they  are  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  I  say 
now,  as  I  have  always  said,  that  those  who,  either  by  their  speeches  in  Parliament,  or  the  exertions 
of  their  talents  out  of  it,  have  contributed  to  bring  the  people  of  England  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
fiLXOur  on  the  principles  recommended  in  this  petition,  have  done  themselves  the  greatest 
honour,  and  the  country  an  essential  benefit.''^ 
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Still,  there  was  no  attempt  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  these  Free  Trade 
measures.  I  think  then,  Sir,  I  have  proved,  that  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 
that,  in  1824-26,  Sir'Robcrt  Peel  and  his  ministerial  colleagues  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  And  I  cannot  avoid  again  expressing 
my  feelings,  by  remarking,  "  The  singularity  of  the  matter  is  this — the  Free  Trade 
Ministry  were  beaten  on  a  Free  Trade  question,  by  an  opposition,  whose  leader 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  once  declared,  that  *  The  principles  of  Free  Trade  were 
sound  principles  of  commercial  policy,  known  to  be  irrefragable/  " 

True,  it  was,  after  all,  acknowledged  to  be  only  an  experiment;  and  if  it  shall 
now  be  found  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  well  as  Mr.  Huskisson,  was  afterwards 
convinced  of  the  error  and  danger  of  those  very  principles,  no  man  will  rejoice 
more  than  myself. 

I  have  said,  that  it  was  only  an  experiment.  My  proof  is  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  a  dobate  on  a  "  Revision  of  the  Corn 
Laws,"  April  25,  1825,  Vol.  2,  p.  400  :— 

"  We  had  done  a  great  deal  already  io  promote  the  freedom  of  trade;  but  everything  could 
not  be  done  at  once.  We  had  allowed  the  importation  of  wool,  of  iron,  and  of  various  articles 
which  had  formerly  been  prohibited ;  and  the  efiFect  of  that  measure  had  been  to  produce  a  large 
importation  of  prohibited  articles.  Some  difficulty  might  arise,  if  we  proceeded  too  far  in  such 
a  system  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  prudent  to  wait  awhile  where  we  tiow  were,  to  see  whether 
such  difficulty  would  arise  ;  and  if  it  did  arise,  how  it  was  to  be  obviated^ 

Had  the  system  of  Free  Trade  been  safe  and  good,  there  could  have  been  no 
need  for  these  doubts  and  fears  regarding  its  effects.  That,  in  Mr.  Huskisson's 
opinion,  this  experiment  of  Free  Trade  was  a  failure,  I  have  already  demon- 
strated to  you,  in  No.  25,  Vol.  1,  of  the  Fleet  Papers.  To  that  letter  I  now  refer 
you.  There  can  be  no  need  that  I  should  here  repeat  the  proofs  which  I  then 
advanced.  The  following  argument  in  favour  of  the  protective  system  shall 
not,  however,  be  dispensed  with.  On  June  17,  1825,  on  the  "  Customs  conso- 
lidation Bill,"  Vol.  2,  pp.  430-1,  Mr.  Huskisson  said: — 

"There  are  several  circumstances  connected  with  this  particular  manufacture  [linen]  that  were 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     In  Ireland,  for  instance,  it  was  conducted  by  manual 
labour  alone — he  might  say,  without  the  intervention  of  any  machinery.    In  respect  of  linen,  there- 
fore, it  might  be  described  as  a  competition  between  labour  and  labour,  that  must  subsist  between 
those  that  are  made  at  home  and  those  which  are  manufactured  abroad.     But  again,  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  the  interests  of  which  country  every  honourable  gentlemen  mu^t  look  to  with  peculiar 
anxiety  and  favour,  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  a  great  change  was  effecting  in  her  linen  manufac- 
ture, for  machinery  was  now  rapidly  introducing  itself  into  that  branch  of  her  trade,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  capital  was  coming  gradually  into  circulation  in  that  country;  and  had  the  foreign 
manufacture  been  admitted  at  the  lower  duty  which  he  had  praposed,  [viz.  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
25  per  cent.,]  it  was  feared  thai  matry  impediments  might  have  opposed  themselves  to  the  progress 
of  the  improving  commerce;  the  consequence  of  which  would  probably  have  been,  that,  losing  its 
present  advantages,  the  Irish  linen  trade  might  never  have  been  able  to  meet  its  foreign  compe- 
titors— [here  we  have  a  direet  admission  that  the  free  trade  principle  is  ruinous  in  its  effects,  where 
the  competition  is  carried  on  between  labour  and  labour];  that  this  manufacture  would  not  only 
not  have  arrived  upon  any  favourable  terms  in  other  markets,  but  might  have  been  lost  to  Ireland 
altogether.     [Mr.  Huskisson  here  admits,  that  the  only  plan  to  save  a  trade  which  is  the  product 
of  labour  from  ruin,  and  to  insure  its  prosperity,  is  to  protect  it  against  foreign  competition.  By  this 
admission,  the  whole  theory  of  Free  Trade  is  destroyed.]     The  committee  must  see  the  difficulty 
in  which  any  person  nfust  stand  who  was  in  his  situation.  If,  in  the  calculation  of  a  certain  revenue, 
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a  slight  error  happened  to  be  committed  in  the  original  statement,  and  the  produce  was  discovered 
to  be  proportionably  affected  or  altered,  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  easy  than  to  correct 
such  an  error;  and  the  public  service  would  be  sensible  of  little  or  no  irfbonvenience  from  the  oc- 
currence of  such  a  mistake.  But  if,  in  the  apportionment  of  duties,  or  tlie  regulations  of  trade, 
wherein  the  interests  of  so  many  thousands  were  involved,  such  errors  should  happen  to  creep  into 
ths  measures  of  Government,  ^/tecown/rj/  would  lo7ig  have  to  brood  over  the  serious  consequences 
that  mtist  ensue.  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  duties  on  linens,  to 
be  lowered  in  the  course  of  eight  years  from  their  present  amount  to  the  point  he  had  formerly  fixed, 
the  committee  would  not  be  discouraging  the  capital  now  engaged  in  that  branch  of  our  national 
industry,  but  would  be  enabling  the  home  manufacturer  to  rival,  in  a  short  period,  the  foreign  in 
the  foreign  market." — [A  singular  method  of  "rendering  the  commerce  of  the  world  an  inter- 
change of  mutual  advantages!"     More,  on  that  point,  hereafter.] 

The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  is  all  important,  to  those  who  think  that 
by  favouring  Free  Trade,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  will  be 
improved. 

Mr.  Huskisson  had,  in  the  former  part  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  asserted 
the  necessity  o^  protection,  as  it  respected  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the 
trade  in  linens,  and  thereby  encouraging  capital  to  find  its  way  to   that  branch 
of  manufacture.     Having  done  so,  he  then  reverted  to  the  system  of  Free  Trade, 
and /ioperf  (hoped — a  mere  experiment  after  all)  '*to  enable  the  home  manufacturer 
io  rival m  a  short  period  the  foreigner  in  the  foreign  markets!'*     In  plain  terms, 
as  soon  as  sufficient  "  capital  is  engaged  "  in  the  manufacture,  then  he  "hoped"  to 
secure  a  fair  remuneration   to   that    capital,    by  an   ''interchange  of    mutual 
advantages"  which  would  ruin  the  foreign  manufacturers!       So  that  by  the 
principle  of  Free    Trade,  home  and   foreign  labour  must  be   sacrificed  to  the 
grasping  and   competitive    spirit  of    "  sound   enlightened   commercial   policy." 
And  when  the  value  of  labour  is  thus  destroyed,  capital,  as  is  now  the   case, 
must  feed  on  itself!     The  large  capitals  must  eat  up  the  small  ones. 

To  a  plain  man  like  myself,  it  seems,  that  if  protection  were  required  (and 
]\Ir.  Huskisson  admits  it,)  for  the  benefit  of  home  labour  and  small  capitals, 
against  foreign  labour  and  large  capitals,  so  is  it  necessary,  that  labour  and 
small  capitals,  both  home  and  foreign,  should  be  protected  against  the  power  of 
the  millionnaires ,  or  the  world  might  soon  become  a  desert. 

I  had  written  a  few  more  pages  on  this  subject — space  forbids  their  insertion. 
Next  week  they  shall  be  yours. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— To  continue  my  "  Rent-Roll  :"— 
June  12th. — A  brother  prisoner's  wife  added  to  my  "  window-garden"  stock. 
13th. — Fitz  Roy  Kelly,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  brought  me  six  bottles  of  wine  ;  and 
such  wine  as  would  have  done  honour  to  a  royal  cellar.    I  could 
say  much  about  my  feelings  when  that  gentleman  visited  me,  but, 
I  refrain. 
14th. — Mr.  Silverwood  gave  me  half-a-crown. 
10th. — Albert  Davy,  Esq.,  American  Consul,  presented  me  with  51. 
3Ioie,  when  space  admits. — R.O. 


Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — I  grant,  that  the  details  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  furnish,  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  remarks  respecting  Sir  Robert  Peel  having 
avowed  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  are  dry  and  wearisome 
but  still,  Sir,  duty  forces  me  to  say  more  than  I  had  space  for  in  my  last. 

The  question  of  Free  Trade  is  of  the  most  grave  nature — it  involves  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  our  Holy  Religion,  as  I  shall  very  soon  have  occasion  to 
prove.  If,  then,  I  have  established  the  fact,  of  which  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  avow  those  opinions  which  I  charged  upon  him, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  he  still  holds  by  them,  how  can  any  person  be  so  blinded 
and  prejudiced  by  party  predilections,  as  to  suppose,  that,  because  Sir  Robert 
calls  himself  a  Conservative,  Free  Trade  measures,  in  his  hands,  will  not  be  as 
ruinous  to  this  country,  as  if  they  were  adopted  by  the  Whigs  ? 

For  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  danger  would  be  less, 
if  we  must  continue  in  the  downward  policy  of  Free  Trade,  to  have  the  Whigs  in 
office  to  manage  their  own  measures.  If  we  must,  awhile  longer,  be  cursed  with 
"  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,**  surely  the  Whigs  may  fairly  claim  the  right  of 
patronage  ;  and  if  those  are  still  the  views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  let  him  honestly 
say  so,  and  join  the  party  to  which  every  Malthusian  really  belongs. 

I  repeat  it,  there  is  much  more  to  be  feared  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  he 
should  conduct  the  Government  on  what  are  called  "  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles,"  than  if  the  Whigs  were  still  in  power.  The  numerous  host  of  his 
followers  who  still  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  but  who,  believing 
that  Sir  Robert's  principles  are  really  sound,  leave  him  to  thi7ik  for  them,  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  fall  into  the  whirlpool  of  'liberal  and  enlightened" 
measures,  under  his  official  leadership,  than  if  they  were  in  opposition. 

What  has  passed  at  the  opening  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  warns  me,  that 
very  shortly  Malthusianism  and   Christianity  will  divide  the  House  and   the 
;{    people.     I  cannot  doubt  which  will  eventually  triumph. 

I  must  not,  however,  wander  from  the  subject  of  my  last.  I  had  proved,  from 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Huskisson  himself,  (despite  his  Free  Trade  notions,)  that  the 
system  of  protection  which  is  asserted  by  him  to  be  required  for  the  benefit  of 
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~~"  r~7rC7h7I'x^.rkasonini!,  necessary  for  Labour  in  every 

the  Irish  weavers,  .s  also,  ^Z";,;  j;;;,,,,  le   oat  by  Mr.  Huslcisson  himself, 
brancli  of  industry.    Yes,  Su,  the  secret  « a  .'^.    -y, .  paoTECTioN 

No  one  can  -w  deny,  that,  without  protecUon  labour  «uts,„U  ^^^^ 

to  labour  is  necessary,  to  save  "  the  country  ^^-'  ,^^^2^^111^  „y,U  the 
the  serious  consequences  that  must  omeru,.e  en  ue       n  t  at  c  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

labourers  must  maintain  with  the  cap.tal.sts,  who  to  obta  n     ^_ 
fair  remuneration,"  resolve  "  to  keep  the  pr.c.  of  ^-^"^^^H  q,,  ,,^,, 

00  I  mistake  .Head  the  followin,  U  ----^---L.ay  every 
every  labourer  and  artisan  would  wute  it  ^^. 

God,  reject  them.     Ihese  tevv  wo.  l  ^^  ,^  ^^^^  .^^^j,^, 

wickedness  of  the  f  «''^-:"  '^^  T  X^  .ecumulation  which  l.s  no 
guishable  passion  tor  ga.n,    of  that      pass.o.  ^^  ^^j^.^,^ 

Lits."  They  are  a  full  ^^ -:^;r-:::;;2:Z  in  "  Mr.  William 
the  ie«,«...  bave  ?-»  °  "'y^  ,,  j,,,^  them  with  deep  and  thoughtful 
ftlir  :?:--"•:;»  L,  -  Sa,..  was  forced,  at  length,  to  exhibit 
the  cloven  foot.     Mr.  Husk.sson  says  ^^^^.^   ^^^       ^^  ^,jP^,,^„, 

pons  i»  the  Mediterranean  a„d»jesUMp^^^^^  ^^^_^  ^.^  „„„M  ...■ /or  «  - 

them  .0  .he  consumer.      //  cap.tal  had  no    aja,  ^  ^^^^  ,,„„....t.on,  the 

America.    [-Their  money  is  the.r  coun.ry  !       To  g.ve        L 

PK.CK   or    LABO.K    MUST    BE    KEPT    DOW.  .  . 

Vou  cannot  teU,  Sir,  -'-bor^rbas  filled  my  m.nd^^a^-^^^^  ^^ 

passed  from  my  pen-"  To  ,^.e  ^^^^      ^  to  my  feelings ,     May  those 

'"T^To'viir  /-r;:tc..a..o.,.H.  ..c .  ..bo„k 

words,  "10  GIVE  ^^vii^jx  ^u^  ^^rr^h  of  the  Lea ffuers  I 

rxrP'  ho  the  en  tanli  on  the  tomD  oi  m^  mj^^b 
MUST  BE  KEPT  down!     be  the  epiiai  Libeialisin, 

which  has  propounded,  by  the    enl.ghtenea   p  '  ^„^^,,,  a„d  artisans 

of  pretended  libe.ality,  in  order  to  d'- °«  «  —^^^^  ^,^     ,,„„aer  ^ 
from  the  fold  of  Christianity  into  the  ,.et  of  P.o.pb^^^  1    ^^^^_  ^^^__^^ 

.j;;rr:::ir:srs-.:t:;sitioiaspropoundea^ 

FREE  TRADE. 

"  To  GIVE    CAPITAL    A   ^-AIR    REMU- 

Deration,  the  price  of  labo^^ 
MUST  BE  kept  down,  -^muiam 
Huskisson. 

.„.,. ,  s..  ,„„. . .....  - '-;  •'"'•  :r::Z™'""'-' - 


of  each  creed  : — 

CHRISTIANITY. 

"  The  Husbandman  that  labour- 

ETH,  MUST    BE    FIRST    PARTAKER    OF 

THE^FRuiTf."— 5fam^  Vaul. 
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avowed  hostility  with  the  Christian  reh'gion  !  Incredulity  can  be  stretched  no 
farther,  when  such  a  Government  imagines,  that  a  Christian  people  will  tamely 
allow  themselves  thus  to  he  plundered,  in  defiance  of  Christianity  itself,  to 
satiate  the  cruel  avarice  of  those  who  avow  their  "inextinguishable  passion  for 
gain!"  Religion,  nature,  and  the  constitution  have  been  warred  against  too 
long  already;  and,  if  that  outrage  on  all,  is  still  to  be  persisted  in,  scenes  must 
soon  transpire  which  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe.  Have  "  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  philosophers"  no  dread  of  the  awful  denunciations  of  Almighty  God 
against  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  ? It  matters  not,  Sir,  a  Conser- 
vative Government,  acting  on  the  Free  Trade  principles,  can  never  restore  pros- 
perity to  this  land  !  Let  no  man,  then,  befool  himself  with  the  notion,  that 
principles  can  vary  in  their  result,  because  they  are  conducted  by  a  change  of  men. 
I  am  aware  that  many  friends  of  mine  will  think  I  am  mistaken.  They  shall 
never  say  that  I  have  willingly  deceived  them  :  these  Papers  must  contain  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart.  If  I  err,  it  is  not  from  want  of  labour  and  reflection.  I 
grieve  to  differ  from  my  friends  ;  but  smiles  or  frowns,  fame  or  disgrace,  poverty 
or  riches,  have  never,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  they  never  shall  induce  me,  to 
dread  the  candid  and  fearless  expression  of  my  thoughts  and  convictions. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  attachment  to  constitutional  principles.  My  whole 
life  is  proof,  that  for  them  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything.  It  has  so  hap- 
pened, that  my  private  interests  have  often  warred  against  those  principles — it 
has  never  happened  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  call  of  private  advantage. 

Why  should  any  friend  of  the  present  Government  doubt  my  attachment  to 
Tory  principles?  There  lives  not  a  man  who  has  more  boldly,  constantly,  and 
disinterestedly  upheld  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  Many  have 
been  the  periods  when  the  Tory  party  have  been  assailed  most  furiously,  and 
when  the  leaders  have  either  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  or  fallen  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy — the  time  never  was,  when  I  refused  to  meet  the  foes  of  the 
Constitution.  Inducements  to  silence  me  have  been  offered  and  rejected — private 
friendship  and  parental  authority  have  interposed  to  stay  my  progress  ;  but  no 
call  of  the  fondest  friends  or  dearest  kindred,  has  for  a  moment  stayed  my  ardour 
in  the  cause.  Ever  and  anon  the  Tories  themselves  have  wished  me  silent :  but 
onward  was  the  signal  of  the  monitor  within,  and  I  obeyed.  Had  I  flinched  from 
principle,  I  might  have  been  your  abject  slave  at  Fixby,  instead  of  what  I  am. 
Or,  forgetting  ray  duty  to  my  country,  and  thinking  all  of  self,  I  might  have 
enriched  myself  in  ray  profession,  and  now  ranked  amongst  the  free  and  afHuent. 
I  have  braved  many  storms,  the  pelting  of  which  never  scared  me — the  spile 
of  my  political  foes  was  great,  but  little  heeded.  I  have  felt  the  weight  of  their 
"liberal  and  enlightened^'  bludgeons  on  my  body — the  venom  of  their  malice 
has  been  wasted  on  me.  Their  persecution  has  but  invigorated  my  body,  mind, 
and  souL 

There  is  not  a  Tory  in  tbe  land  I  cannot  meet  without  a  blush,  and  fearless 

a&k,  When  have  I  abandoned  or  deserted  any  Tory  principle  ?     Where  have  I 

feared  to  meet  our  foes  ?    When  was  sacrifice  required,  which  I  refused  to  make 

for  Toryism  ?     I  know  that  I  have  been  true  to  my  colours  in  every  battle-field. 

Why,  then,  should  any  Tory  now  doubt  thesoundnessof  my  principles?  They 
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are  unchanged,  as  when  I  first  began  my  course  of  politics  in  ISO7,  under  the  flag 
of  Wilberforce  and  Lascelles.  Others  may  have  changed,  I  never  have  !  Prove  ray 
principles  unsound,  and  I  will  abandon  them — else,  I  will,  dying,  glory  in  them. 

I  have  kept  no  secrets — my  Tory  creed  has  been  the  same  in  presence  of  the 
great  Duke  himself,  as  when  addressing  scores  of  thousands,  or,  talking  to  my 
Fixby  neighbours.  But  I  am  not,  I  never  was,  a  Twy  for  party  or  for  selfish 
purposes — I  am  one, because  I  believe  that  the  Tories  are  engaged  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  the  Constitution.     If  I  mistake,  let  them  say  so. 

Did  any  one  rejoice  more  than  myself,  when  the  Whigs  were  driven  from 
office,  before  the  blast  of  a  disgusted  and  betrayed  people  ?  None  had  met 
them  bolder  in  their  onset,  or  contested  inch  by  inch  with  them  in  their  power,, 
or  more  closely  followed  them  in  pursuit,  than  I;  so-,  none  rejoiced  more  heartily 
at  their  defeat!  And  shall  I  now  be  doubted,  when  I  will  not  believe  that  I 
have  contended  for  a  shadow  ? — or,  have  wasted  all  my  energiea  for  a  change  of 
men?  Is  principle  of  no  account  ?  Am  I  to  be  satisfied  to  have  Whig  measures 
adopted  by  a  Tory  Government  ?  Then,  Sir,  I  have  been  deceived  !  But,  thank 
God,  I  have  still  some  nerve  left  —  some  power  to  serve  my  country  ;  and  if  all 
forsake  her  cause,  I  will  stand  singly  by  her  saving  principles. 

It  is  painful  to  grieve  my  former  friends — it  would  he  killing  to  grieve  my  con- 
science! I  had  hoped  well  of  Conservativism — even  now  I  cannot  despair.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  me  which  smiles  at  difficulty,  and  still  onward  presses  after  Truth  ! 

No  man  can  tell  the  joy  I  felt  when  Tories  came  to  power  —  no  man  would 
labour  more  to  keep  them  there,  if  Tory  principles  possessed  them.  But,  for 
expediency,  I  cannot  budge  an  inch.  Its  foundation  is  rottenness — its  supers- 
structure  is  cob-web — there  is  no  Tory  stuff  in  it. 

If  the  voice  from  this  Cell  shall  be  useful  in  rousing  the  friends  of  the  Con-> 
stitution  from  their  lethargy,  my  imprisonment  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

I  think  I  have  distinctly  proved  that  the  Conservatives  as  well  as  the  Whigs, 
were  beguiled  by  the  evil  spirit  of  Liberalism  into  the  support  of  principles  which 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  our  Constitution.  And  no  wonder  ;  no  sooner 
had  peace  been  established,  than  the  whole  nation  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Liberalism,  and,  after  having  triumphed  in  war,  seemed  bent 
on  the  universal  commercial  conquest  of  the  world.  From  the  pinnacle  on  which 
we  then  stood,  we  were  tempted  to  '*  cast  ourselves  down"  into  the  vortex  of  expe- 
diency;  and  having  abandoned  our  Christian  principles,  we  "  fell  down  and  wor-^ 
shipped  "  the  spirit  of  Liberalism,  which  inflated  us  with  pride  and  self-sufficiency, 
and,  from  the  "high  mountain"  of  pride  and  exultation  on  which  we  stood, 
"  Showed  us  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them  ;  and  said  unta 
us,  All  these  things  will  I  give  you,  if  you  will  fall  down  and  worship  rae." 

The  national  will  no  sooner  yielded  to  that  temptation,  than  the  augmentation, 
of  our  immense  capitals,  and  not  the  religion,  morals,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  became  the  object  of  our  most  anxious  solicitude  ;  and,  by  an  attempt 
to  obtain  the  universal  market  of  the  world  for  our  manufactures,  the  well-being 
of  the  people  was  entirely  neglected.  From  that  moment,  the  Government  of 
England  forsook  its  paternal  character,  and  became  coercive. 

We  persuaded  ourselves,  that  by  our  ingenuity  and  ca.pital  we   could  obtait\ 
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"  the  glory  [the  wealth]  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world" — we  believed  "  that 
capital,  not  labour,  was  the  creator  of  wealth" — "  that  England  was  not  designed 
by  nature  to  be  a  corn-growing  country,  but  that  her  destiny  was  to  be  the  work- 
shop of  the  world  !" — "  that  she  would  not  be  any  poorer  if  she  never  grew 
another  ear  of  corn  V — "  that  the  Americans  had  no  right  to  manufacture  their 
own  cotton,"  and  that,  to  prevent  their  doing  so, "  our  labour  must  be  kept  down  V 
— that  the  great  object  of  Government  was  to  accumulate  large  capitals  at  all 
hazards,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  labourers,  who,  it  was  avowed,  for  that 
purpose,  "must  have  the  price  of  their  labour  kept  down."  Competition,  that 
enemy  to  every  principle  of  Christianity,  became  the  god  of  our  idolatry,  and 
we  openly  boasted,  "  That  our  prosperity  depended  upon  the  ruin,  by  our  rivalry, 
of  the  manufacturers  of  every  foreign  nation  ;"  and  the  people  of  England  were 
deluded  into  that  snare,  under  the  assurance,  that  such  was  the  only  way  of 
"  rendering  the  commerce  of  the  world  an  interchange  of  mutual  advantages  !" 

In  direct  opposition  to  every  Christian  and  constitutional  principle,  the  exten- 
sion oi  foreign  trade  became  our  ruling  principle,  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of 
oui*  home  concerns. 

This  principle  in  its  operation  produced  a  restless  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  change  after  change  was  demanded,  in  the  hope  of  finding  better 
wages;  but  every  change,  being  a  departure  from  right  and  constitutional 
principles,  engendered  destitution  and  tyranny;  until,  at  length,  the  people 
became  weary  of  the  sufferings  which  those  changes  produced  ;  they  then 
rosolved  to  rid  themselves  of  the  governors  who  had  been  most  instrumeutal  in 
driving  them  from  the  shelter  of  the  Ccnstitution.  That,  Sir,  was  the  cause  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  Government. 

The  people  were  led  to  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  abandoned  the  new 
theory  of  political  and  commercial  policy,  that  he  would  rid  the  nation  of  the 
accursed  New  Poor  Law,  and  cause  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  our  native  industry. 

They  were  fully  aware  that  he  had  (in  the  almost  universal  departure  from 
constitutional  truth,)  been  innoculated  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  had  pro- 
moted universal  competition,  supported  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  other  unconsti- 
tutional measures ;  but,6eeing  that  he  had  resisted  the  Whig  Ministers  in  their  last 
attempt  to  march  towards  universal  competition,  they  were  told,  and  they  believed, 
that  Sir  Robert  had,  with  millions  more,  discovered  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
trampling  upon  British  labour  by  pitting  it,  unprotected,  against  the  labour  oi 
every  foreign  country,  for  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  "  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  capital!" 

Under  this  conviction,  the  Whigs  were  expelled,  and  the  Conservatives  were 
restored — not  to  continue  the  evils  which  Liberalism  had  engendered,  but  to  lead 
us  in  the  ways  of  the  Constitution. 

It  may  not  be  thought  prudent  to  remember  these  things,  at  the  present 
moment.  To  mo,  however,  it  seems  necessary,  for,  as  the  present  Government 
has  been  placed  in  power  by  the  people  of  England,  under  the  conviction  that 
they  have  eschewed  the  spirit  of  Liberalism,  it  is  well,  that,  at  this  moment,  the 
nation  and  its  governors  should  thoroughly  understand  each  other. 
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For  myself,  Sir,  as  you  well  know,  I  am  devotedly  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  English  Constitution.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  departed  from 
tlieni.  I  vim  prepared  to  support  any  man  or  any  number  of  men  who  are 
resolved  to  upliold  them ;  but,  whether  they  call  themselves  Whigs,  Con- 
servatives, Radicals,  or  Chartists,  who  aim  at  the  destruction  of  our  Constitu- 
tional principles  and  institutions,  I  must,  and  I  will  oppose  them. 

From  my  youth  I  have  studied  the  piinciples  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as 
the  prejudices,  feelings,  and  habits  of  the  English  people  of  all  classes,  and  it 
is  my  firm  conviction,  that  the  wisdom  of  man,  aided  by  tl)e  revealed  Will  of 
God,  cannot  devise  a  better  scheme  to  ensure  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  this  nation. 

I  have  remarked,  that  every  departure  from  the  ancient  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution has  engendered  misery,  want,  destitution,  discontent,  and  slavery. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  any  of  the  new  "  liberal"  theories  of  political  and  com- 
mercial science.  I  can  form  no  idea  of  that  liberty  which  rejects  lawful  restraint, 
— it  is  anarchy.  I  hate  the  perpetual  tinkering  in  which  our  journeymen  statesmen 
and  philosopliers  have  been  for  many  years  engaged.  I  long  for  that  time,  when 
!ueasures,  founded  npon  unerring  Truth,  shall  be  adopted  by  our  governors.  I 
pant  once  more  to  shelter  under  the  constitutional  roof  of  our  ancestors  ! 

I  am  aware,  Sir,  of  difficulties — I  know  that  the  inventions  of  man,  within 
the  last  eighty  years,  have  raised  a  power  in  this  country  which  requires  ar- 
rangement, and  a  place  of  protection  amongst  us  ;  but  it  must  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  encroach  and  trample  upon  every  other  interest,  and  assume  to  itself 
the  lordship  of  the  land  ! 

If  you,  or  any  of  my  readers,  should  suppose  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  machinery 
or  to  foreign  trade,  you  greatly  mistake  me.  I  am  a  friend  to  both.  I  believe, 
that  both  are  intended  to  elevate,  not  to  depress  the  industrious  —  to  augment, 
not  to  lower  the  price  of  labour  —  to  increase,  not  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
capital,  tlie  distribution  whereof  must  be  regulated  by  a  wise  and  steady 
policy.  They  both  require  skilful  management  —  they  each  require  restraint. 
They  are  now  used  merely  to  encourage  the  accumulation  of  a  few  large  capitals, 
at  the  exjiense  of  skill  and  industry,  and  of  men  of  small  means — they  may  be,  and 
they  ought  to  be  made,  subservient  to  the  well-being  of  all,  not  only  in  England, 
hut  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  proved,  in  Vol-  1,  No.  23,  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  that  the  extension  of 
foreign  trade,  on  the  Free  Trade  principle,  is  ruin  to  this  nation;  it  is  none  other 
than  throwing  away  our  skill  and  industry,  robbing  our  own  people,  leaving  them 
in  rags  and  destitution,  whilst  they  are  labouring  for  the  world. 

Foreign  trade  should  be  the  natural  overflowing  of  our  industry,  when  all  are 
fully  supplied  at  home.  Machinery  should  be  used  as  a  helpmate  to  our  labourers 
and  artisans,  not  as  their  destroyer.  Both  foreign  trade  and  machineiy  should  be 
applied,  as  they  may  be,  to  enrich  our  cottages,  not  as  they  are,  to  dismantle 
them.     When  so  used,  all  will  be  well  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society. 

A  great  Christian  constitutional  mind  is  now  required  to  guide  us  safely  over 
our  present  difficulties,  and  to  ensure  our  future  prosperity  and  happiness: — may 
that  mind  be  given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  may  it  be  my  humble,  but  delightful 
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duty,  to  support  him  in   every  effort  to  restore  security,  prosperity,  peace,  and 
contentment  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  divided  and  distracted  nation. 

I  cannot,  however,  disguise  the  fact — the  first  fruits  of  his  Government  have, 
indeed,  been  bitter  !  How  singular  !  Whilst  the  Queen  was  selecting  the  Ten 
Hours'  Factory  Bill  monarch,  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  be  godfather  to  our  Prince 
of  Wales,  at  the  moment  when  His  Majesty  was  residing  under  our  royal  roof, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  our  Queen  was  informing  Lord  Ashley,  that  the  Ten  Hours' 
Factory  Bill  would  not  be  supported  by  his  Government !  I  had  no  sooner  thanked 
the  King  of  Prussia  for  protecting  his  factory  children  by  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill, 
than  the  announcement,  which  will  do  more  to  "disparage"  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Government  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs,  reached  my  ears  ! 

I  read  it  in  the  Times  newspaper — I  read  it  sorrowing  ;  and.  Sir,  the  remarks 
thereon  of  the  talented  editor  of  that  paper,  are  so  very  excellent,  that,  I  had  no 
sooner  read  them,  than  I  resolved  that  you  and  my  readers  should  be  favoured 
by  their  perusal  in  the  Fleet  Papers.     They  follow  Lord  Ashley's  letter : — 
"To  ihe  Short-time  Committees  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire. 

"  '  London,  Feb.  2,  1842. 
'"Gentlemen, — It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  announce  to  you  that   Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  signified  his  opposition  to  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill ;  and  I  conclude  therefore,  as  you 
will  conclude,  that  his  reply  must  be  taken  as  the  reply  of  the  whole  Government  on  this  important 
question. 

'"Though  painfully  disappointed,  I  am  not  disheartened,  nor  am  I  at  a  loss  either  what  course 
to  take,  or  what  advice  to  give — I  shall  persevere  unto  my  last  hour,  and  so  must  you;  we  must 
exhaust  every  legitimate  means  that  the  Constitution  affords,  in  petitions  to  Parliament,  in  public 
meetings,  and  in  friendly  conferences  with  your  employers — but  you  must  infringe  no  law,  and 
offend  no  proprieties ;  we  must  all  work  together  as  responsible  men,  who  will  one  day  give  an 
account  of  their  motives  and  actions:  if  this  course  be  approved,  no  consideration  shall  detach 
rae  from  your  cause — if  not,  you  must  select  anothei*  advocate. 

"'I  know  that,  in  resolving  on  this  step,  I  exclude  myself  altogether  from  the  tenure  of  office; 
I  rejoice  in  the  sacrifice,  happy  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  days,  be  they  many  or  be  ihey  few, 
as  God  in  his  wisdom  shall  determine,  to  an  effort,  however  laborious,  to  ameliorate  your  moral 
and  social  condition. 

"'I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

"'ASHLEY.' 
'*  With  Lord  Ashley,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  course  announced  by  SirR.  Peel  is  that  of 
the  Government,  and  has  not  been  adopted  without  the  gravest  consideration  ;  and  we  would  will- 
ingly withhold  our  judgment  on  a  decision  of  which  neither  the  grounds  nor  the  particulars  are 
before  us.  We  would  willingly  hope  that  it  is  to  some  matter  of  detail,  to  the  outward  form,  or  the 
present  praticability  of  Lord  Ashley's  whole  measure,  that  the  Conservative  Government  objects  ; 
that  they  meditate  themselves  some  equivalent  or  some  preparatory  measure  for  the  proposed 
restrictions  on  labour.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  indeed  against  the  principle  of  this  proposal 
that  their  opposition  is  levelled,  we  must  record  our  strong  and  earnest  protest  against  their  policy, 
on  behalf  of  that  class  who,  we  firmly  believe,  are  being  most  cruelly  sacrificed  by  the  proposed 
alliance  between  the  Legislature  and  the  capitalist.  We  think  the  Conservatives  do  not  know  what 
they  are  about,  either  in  point  of  humanity  or  in  point  of  wisdom,  when  they  refuse  to  be  parties  to 
such  remedial  measures  as  the  working  classes  rightly  expect. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  terrible  competition  at  present  subsisting  in  certain  branches  of  man- 
ufacture among  our  crowded  applicants  for  employment,  a  working  man  in  a  manufacturing  town 
finds  that  to  feed  himself  at  all,  he  must  offer  as  much  labour  as  human  strength  will  bear  for  as 
small  wages  as  will  support  his  own  health,  and  that  if  he  has  a  family  to  support,  he  must  sell  them 
into  the  same  slavery,  or  others  will  outbid  him  by  doing  so.     The  masters  compete  with  each 

OTHER,  EACH    DETERMINED  TO   MAKE  A  FORTUNE  BY  UNDERSELLING  THE  REST,  AND   EACH  CONSE- 
QUENTLY OBLIGED  TO  EXACT  FROM  HIS  LABOURER  ALL  THAT  THE  LAWS  WILL  ALLOW  HIM  TO  GEJ. 
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And  what  is  the  workman's  alternative  ?  The  union  workhouse — the  hideous  fabric,  built  to  inspire  a 
•  salutary  terror,'  as  the  Poor  LawCommis>jioners  tell  us,  by  its  mere  outside,  on  those  whose  hearts 
would  otherwise  fail  them  at  sight  of  the  labours  they  have  before  them — and  certainly  not  lessening 
their  wholesome  effect  by  that  more  detailed  exposureof  their  internal  iniquities  which  it  has  been  their 
lotto  receive.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  the  presentstate  of  the  law  reduces  the  workman.  He 
must  be  starved  in  the  streets,  or  he  must  be  half  starved  in  the  workhouse,  or  else  he  must  devote 
not  so  much  his  labour  as  his  existence,  without  rest  Or  intermission — without  opportunity  of  relaxa- 
tion for  his  spirits,  or  improvement  for  his  mind — to  thisone  deadening  and  exhausting  employment. 
Labour,  it  is  true,  is  the  necessary  lot  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  To  it  we  are  all  wisely  sentenced; 
to  it  we  may  submit  with  thankfulness  for  its  uses.     But  it  is  the  office  of  any  civilization 

WHICH  DESERVES  THE  NAME,  SO  TO  APPORTION  AND  DIMINISH  THAT  LABOUR,  THAT  NONE  MAY  BE 
ACTUALLY  DEBARRED  FROM  THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  THOSE  DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  RELATIONS — THAT 
MORAL,  AND,  IT  MAY  BE,  INTELLECTUAL  CULTURE,  WITHOUT  WHICH  INDUSTRY  BECOMES  HAR- 
DENED  AND    DEBAUCHED  INTO  WHAT  WE  SEE  IT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING  TOWNS. 

"What  are  the  remedies  which  first  suggest  themselves  7  Competing  masters  oblige  each  other 
to  ask  all  the  labour  they  can  get  for  their  money.  Competing  labourers  oblige  each  other  to  give 
all  the  strength  that  they  can  part  with.  Confine,  then,  that  ALL  by  law.  Let  statutes  compel 
what  conscience  cannot  enforce.  Let  such  a  sale  of  a  man's  whole  self  be  as  impossible  as  slavery. 
Force  him  to  leave  his  work  before  he  is  entirely  exhausted,  in  body  and  in  spirit.  And  in  case  an 
adequate  remuneration  is  denied  him,  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  forcing  that  too,  by  holding  out  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  so  denied,  a  resort  somewhat  less  terrible  than  the  mercies  of  the  present  Poor 
Law  Commissioners. 

"  We  speak  proudly  of  English  enterprise,  and  skill,  and  industry,  and,  let  us  trust,  with  jus- 
tice.    By  them  we  think  that  we  are  enabled   to  gain  and  preserve   that  commercial   ascendancy 
which  we  at  present  enjoy.     Let  us  not  allow  that  it  rests  on  our  ingenuity  in  applying  the  screw 
to  our  working  classes.  Let  us  not  think  that  in  raising  them,  by  whose  labours  we  are  enriched,  to 
the  level  which  they  ought  to  occupy,  we  shall  forfeit  our  place  in   the  commercial  world.     The 
energy  which  has  gained  will  suffice  to  keep  it,  without  those  oppressive  means  which  some  would 
have  us  believe  are   necessary  for  its  support.      Distress,   shifting  in  turn  from  one  interest  to 
another,  among  the  agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  or  the  monied   classes — the  alternations  of 
sanguine  speculation  and  disappointment — the  immediate  prosperity  and  remote  depression  attendant 
on  commercial  excitement — the  partial  hardship  consequent  on  change  of  whatever  kind — all   this 
we  must  always  more  or  less  expect.    Such  partial  and  temporary  hardship  may  be  the  consequence 
of  the  changes  we  advocate.     Sucli  things  must  be  borne  at  all  events,  and  may  well  be  borne 
when  they  are  the  price  paid  for  a  great  aud  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  manu- 
facturing poor;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that,  such  as  they  are,  they  will  fall  on  a  class 
who, in  the  now  avowed  modification  of  the  Corn  Lavv,  are  receiving  a  quid  pro  quo,  a  boon  which 
ought,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  popular  arguments,  to  be  an  ample  payment  for  the  concession 
which  humanity  demands  on  their  parts." 

Let  Sir  Robert  Peel  despise  the  warning  of  his  venerable  father,  and  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  people,  and  the  solemn  admonitions  of  his  best  and 
wisest  friends,  and,  Conservative  though  he  may  call  himself,  he  will  fail  to 
restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  England.  He  may  think  to  pacify  the  Leaguers 
by  resisting  justice,  but,  in  the  end,  he  will  find,  that  the  truth  was  told  to  him 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  by  my  old  and  honoured  friend,  William  Beckett, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Leeds,  who,  on  seconding  the  Address,  gave  the  Government  sound 
advice.  His  memorable  words  are  in  type,  thanks  to  him  for  them.  The  want 
of  space  forces  me,  however,  to  delay  their  insertion  till  next  week. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— No  room  for  "  Rent-RoU  "  this  week.— R.O. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Es<i.  The  Fleet  Piison. 

Sir, — I  told  yon,  in  my  last,  that^I  had  a  few  choice  words 
in  type  for  you,  which  were  S}X)ken  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  on  seconding  the 
address  from  the  Commons  to  Her  Majesty.  I  never  think  of  that  said  William 
Beckett,  but  a  right  old  English  feeling  blesses  me.  I  think  of  my  native  town? 
and  of  days  gone  by. 

As  we  say  in  Yorkshire,  "That  man's  no  w aster il ;  he  has  a  head  on  his 
sho!uilders,  and  a  heart  in  his  body  ;  he  knov/s,  and  he  feels  what  he  says."  Sir, 
it  would  be  well  that  the  Government  should  seriously  reflect  on  his  words. 
They  cannot  despise  William  Beckett,  save  at  tiie  price  of  their  own  fajv  fame. 

He  is  Hot  an  ordinary  man.  I  have  watched  him  when  the  tempest  was 
raging,  cool  and  resolute,  piloting  the  commerce  of  a  whole  district,  in  a  hurri- 
cane.    I  have  seen  him  weather  that  storm. 

In  1825,  when  banks  were  as  brittle  as  lobsters,  I  was  talking  with 
him,  just  at  the  climax  of  that  panic,  when  every  post  brought  news  of  numerous 
failures  and  of  universal  consternation.  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  William,  yo»i  must 
do  your  best  for  your  friends  in  this  panic,  or  many  will  be  ruined."  I  shall 
never  forget  his  attitude,  countenance,  tone,  and  reply.  He  had  been  pacing  about 
the  room,  but  then  he  stood  erect  before  me,  and,  with  a  smile  and  accent  which 
would  have  inspired  confidence  in  a  crew,  even  when  their  vessel  was  sinking,  he 
said,  "  Oastler,  I  feel  just  as  if  I  were  at  sea,  in  a  hurricane.  We  have  a  good 
boat,  a  gallant  crew,  and  a  numerous  list  of  passengers.  We  have  made  up  our 
tninds  we  will  not  throw  one  over-board  —  we  will  all  sink  or  swim  together." — 
^•'  Good,  very  good,"  f  rejoined;  "  but  there  are  many  vessels  in  this  tempest  not 
60  well  built  and  manned  as  yours;  they  will  need  your  aid,  or  must  throw  many 
over-board."  He  smiled,  and  said,  "  We  will  give  all  the  help  we  can — taking 
good  care  not  to  risk  our  own  crew  and  passengers." 

Beckett  kept  his  word.     At  that  time,  he  saved  the  district  from  a  commer- 
cial overthrow.     I  loved  him,  long  before — since  then,  I  loved  him  more, 
f     I  was,  some  time  afterward,  standing  in  Briggate,  Leeds,  just  in  front  of  the 
Mercury  office.    I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Baines,  late  M.P.  for  Leeds,  Mr.  Beckett's 
f  olitieal  opponent.     The   latter  was  crossing  the  street,  towards  the  Bank.     I 
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observed  liim,  nnd  said  to  Baines,  "Can  you  show  a  man  like  that,  in  all  your 
iji'llow  camp?"  He  replied,  "  That  man  is  the  Hercules  of  Leeds;  he  has 
carried  us  all  safely  over  tremendous  difficulties.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  the 
credit  of  this  district  would  have  been  ruined."  I  shall  never  forget  William 
Beckett's  conduct  during  that  period.  I  could  fill  this  letter  with  instances  of 
liis  noble  doings  then. 

Now,  such  a  man  deserves  attention.  I  have  long  wished  to  see  him  in  Par- 
liament: at  last,  my  hopes  have  been  realized.  May  his  words  be  listened  to. 
These  are  some  of  them  : — 

"He  must,  however,  express  his  hope,  that  all  those  projects  which  the  Government  might 
brinjj  forward  would  be  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  proaperiti/  could  neither  be  arrived  at 
or  maititained  in  this  cou?itrj/,  by  any  measures  which  did  not  recognize  the  regular  employ- 
ment and  proper  remuneration  of  the  people,  and  their  consequent  power  of  consumption.  He, 
for  one,  was  convinced,  that  all  attempts  to  i7icrease  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  poorer 
classes,  to  be  successful,  must  proceed  upon  that  principle. 

''  The  history  of  this  country  proved,  he  thought,  that  Parliament  had  often  been  called  together 
in  great  eiucrgencies  ;  and  happily,  also,  liistory  proved,  that  the  Parliament  of  this  country  had 
beeli  at  all  times  equal  to  the  difficulties  by  which  they  had  been  surrounded.  But  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  at  no  previous  period  had  the  people  been  so  fully  entitled  to  their  sympathies 
and  assistance  as  at  the  present  moment.  The  people  had  suffered  deeply,  but  they  had 
SUFFERED  PATIENTLY.  Their  loyalty  to  Iler  Majesty  had  never  been  shaken  or  forgotten — their 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  continued  unabated — and  their  hopes  in  the  ability  of  the 
distinguished  and  talented  administration  which  now  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  country, 
were  still  strong. 

''  The  only  hope  or  wish  which  he  entertainerf  in  seconding  the  address,  so  ably  moved  by  the 
noble  Lord,'*vas,  that  it  might  receive  the  approbation  from  the  House  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and 
that  it  might  be  a  prelude  to  such  other  resolves  and  good  proceedings  on  the  part  of  that 
House,  as  should  prove  to  the  people.,  that  the  reliance  they  had  placed  in  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament had  not  been  unfounded."'' 

That  man  spoke  the  sentiments  of  millions.  He  has  my  thanks.  May  his 
words  be  remembered  and  attended  to  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed — 
the  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled.  Then  will  England  have  the  prospect  of 
once  more  being  herself  again. 

Yes,  Sir,  my  old  friend  is  correct.  If  measures  cannot  be  adopted  to  give 
"regular  employment  and  proper  remuneration  to  the  people,"  and  thus 
give  them  the  "  power  of  consumptjon,"  the  efforts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
restore  prosperity  to  this  nation  will  prove  "  unsuccessful.^'  What  a  short,  but 
what  an  important  and  comprehensive  creed  is  that  of  William  Beckett !  I 
wonder  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  eventually  embrace  it.  At  present,  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  is  in  bad  hands,  as  is  manifested  by  the  reply  which  the  Home  Secretary 
gave  to  the  Hon.  John  Stuart  Wortley,  when  he  (3Ir.  W.)  said — 

"  He  would  take  the  present  opportunity  to  ask  for  information  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  on  two  subjects  of  very  great,  he  might  say,  of  paramount 
importance— namely,  the  revision  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  and  the  regulation  of  Fac- 
tories. His  reason  for  wishing  to  make  this  inquiry  at  that  moment,  was,  because,  with  respect  to 
the  Poor  Laws,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  subject  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne;  and  although 
that  omission — 

"  The  Speaker. — Will  the  hon.  member  confine  himself  to  the  question  he  wishes  to  put?^ 
"  Mr.  Wortley  said,  he  was  about  to  give  his  reason  for  making  the  inquiry.     He  begged 
ioave  to  ask,  first,  What  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  or  Her  Majesty's  Government,  meant  to  do  with 
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the  existing  Poor  Law? — and,  second,  What  was  their  intention  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  labour 
in  Factories?" 

The  bare  mention  of  these  subjects  seemed  to  deprive  the  Riglvt  Hon.  Home 
Secretary  of  his  power  of  civility.  His  reply  to  the  representative  of  a  district 
containing  1,154,924  persons,  or  more  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  people  of 
England,  was  like  the  roaring  of  an  angry  bear: — "  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intend  to  introduce  a  bill  to  continue  the  Poor  Law  Commission  !  He  did  not 
mean  to  introduce  such  a  measure  as  was  hoped  for  in  some  quarters,  by  which 
labour  in  Factories  would  be  limited  to  ten  hours  a  day !"  Do  the  Conservative 
Government  call  that  backing  their  friends  ?  If  so,  I  have  still  to  rejoice  that  I 
never  left  the  old  Tory  school  to  sit  upon  Conservative  benches.  ' 

Mr.  Wortley  has  my  most  hearty  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, for  thus  early  putting  those  most  important  questions.  The  Government 
will  discover,  in  the  long  run,  that  they  are,  as  Mr.  Wortley  said  they  were,  "  of 
paramount  importance."  How  melancholy  it  is,  Sir, 'that  a  Ministry  who  have  so 
recently,  by  being  represented  by  their  friends  to  be  favourable  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  working  classes,  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  should  so 
recklessly  undermine  that  confidence,  destroy  that  trust,  and  thus  strengthen  the 
hands  of  their  foes  !  I  must,  however,  take  things  as  I  find  them,  and  deal  with 
them  as  best  I  can. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  inquiring.  What  think  you,  Oastler,  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  new  scheme  with  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws  ?  I  may  not  dwell  upon  it — it 
is  "  news."  In  a  word,  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the  value  of  English  corn  10*.  per 
quarter,  it  is  an  approach  of  15  per  cent,  towards  the  Leaguers.  It  is  15  per  cent, 
yielded  to  their  "inextinguishable  passion  for  gain" — 15  per  cent,  given  to  **  their 
passion  for  accumulation,  which  has  no  limits."  It  is  15  per  cent,  towards  "  a  fair 
remuneration  to  capital,"  (you  see,  I  quote  their  own  words,) — 15  per  cent. 
from  "  the  price  of  labour,  which  must  be  kept  down.''  It  is  15  percent,  in 
favour  of  the  manufacture  of  cripples,  for  "the  universal  interchange  of  mutual 
advantages,"  by  "the  civilizing  [competing]  influences  of  commerce."  It  is  15 
per  cent,  given  to  those  Leaguers  who  use  thousands  of  packs  of  flour,  per 
annum,  for  paste  to  stiffen  their  calicoes,  and  thus  defraud  their  customers  !  Dis- 
guise the  scheme  as  you  may,  it  is,  simply,  15  per  cent,  in  favour  of  long  black 
chimneys,  with  clouds  of  thick  smoke,  and  15  per  cent,  against  our  corn-fields 
and  country  breezes.  It  is  intended  to  take  15  per  cent,  off  the  rents  of  the 
Landlords,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Leaguers. 

It  is  an  attempt,  by  evasion,  to  keep  the  Whigs  out,  to  establish  the  New 
Poor  Law,  and  to  perpetuate  the  cruel  inflictions  of  the  Leaguers  upon  their 
factory  children.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  passed,  because  it  will  be  supported  by 
many,  who,  under  present  circumstances,  persuade  themselves,  that  the  safety  of 
the  country  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  office;  but,  when 
passed,  it  will  fail  to  cure  the  plague  of  England,  which  is  Malthusianism.  The 
approach  of  the  Whigs  must  be  resisted  by  better  measures  than  this — by  mea- 
sures, as  my  friend  Mr.  William  Beckett  says  ,"  v/hich  recognize  the  regular 

EMPLOYMENT    AND    PROPER    REMUNERATION  OF    THE    PEOPLE,  AND    THEIR    CON- 
SEQUENT   POWER   OF    CONSUMPTION." 
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I  may  not,  at  present,  discuss  that  subject,  or  review  that  most  singular  (I 
do  not  say  statesman-like)  speech,  in  which  it  was  introduced  and  propounded  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  exhibit  the  entire  absence  of  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  proposed  alteration;  or  remind  you  of  the  "  awful"  admis- 
sions which  the  Premier  made  in  the  course  of  his  long,  but  very  singular  speech. 
The  time  will  come,  when  I  may  lawfully  give  you  my  opinions  on  all  these  matters 
— at  that  time,  you  shall  have  them» 

]\rcanvvhilo,  it  is  enough  that  T  tell  you,  it  is  beating  the  Ministerial  retreat 
before  the  I^eaguers^  who  will,  no  doubt,  know  how  to  advantage  themselves  by 
this  Conservative  move  in  their  favour.  Let  the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  the 
owners  of  small  capitals  and  of  large  estates,  keep  a  sharp  look  out.  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  said  to  be  sufficknt.  May  it  prove  so,  at  this  crisis  of  the  nation's 
affairs. 

To  myself,  who  had  really  embraced  the  opinion  that  Sir  Robert  had 
determined  to  grapple  with' the  producing  causes  of  the  present  dangerous  state 
of  the  country,  and  to  have  investigated  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  contending- 
principles  of  Christianity  and  Philosophy — I  say.  Sir,  to  myself  it  is  a  source  of 
heartfelt  grief,  that  a  man,  who  had,  by  the  cireurastances  of  the  times,  been 
placed  in  such  a  commanding  position,  should,^  by  one  stroke  o(  ea^edienc^^hdise 
once  more  lost  the  confidence  of  his  best  friends,  and  obtained  the  contempt  of 
his  foes.  I  believe  that  what  I  have  written  is  the  truth.  The  declaration 
thereof  will,  I  doubt  not,  gi-ieve  many  of  my  friends  ;  but  at  all  hazards  I  must> 
as  I  ever  have  ^one,  assert  that  which  I  believe. 

That  Sir  Robert  Peel's  leaning  is  towards  Philosophy  and'  the  heaguera^  is 
apparent  from  his  attachment  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  his  opposition  to  the  Ten 
Hours*  Factories  Bill,  and  his  reducing  the  protection  to  native  agriculture.  He 
has  thus  driven  from  l»is  support  all  these  who  a^e  opposed  to  the  New  Poor 
Law,  all  the  friends  of  the  Ten  Hours^  Factories  Bilt,  and  all  those  agriculturists 
who  deem  full  protection  necessary  to  their  interests.  The  influence  of  party> 
may  induce  these  last,  for  awhile,  to  smother  their  resentment,  but  even  now,  the 
whisper  in  the  camp  of  the  Conservatives  is  progressing,  **'  Sir  Robert;  has  de- 
ceived us  once,  he  is  about  to  deceive  us  again  !'* 

And  whaft  of  the  Leaguers- f  Ha&  Sir  Robert,  by  this  new  stroke  of  expe- 
diency, gained  over  one  of  their  body?  Not  one.  Has  he  qualified,  or  softened 
ddwn  their  rage  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  His  new-fangled  scheme  has  added  i\^e\  to 
their  fire.  Their  language,  in  consequence,  is  of  the  most  maddeniug  sort — their 
harangue*,  to  a  hungry  people,  are  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  produce  rebeU 
lion.  Read  a  iew  samples.  Sir,  and  say,  were  you  hungry,  and  your  wife  hungry, 
and  your  children  hungry,  what  would  you  think  these  orators  of  the  League 
wished  you  to  do  ?  Hear  them,  in  their  assemblies,  thus  addressing  their  hungry 
hearers  r — 

"  We  must  rather  use  the  language  of  action  than  reflectioa.'— ''  We  must  cenquer  the  aristo^ 
iracy  in  some  waj/  or  other — I  mean  peaceably,  coBstitutioiially,  but  we  must  put  the  aristo- 
tRACY  DOWN  i}i  some  way  or  other^  or  the  aristocracy  will  crush  us!' — *■  RcJribution  ought  to  he 
demanded  for  the  Corn  Laws.' — 'Something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  threat.' — 'Wemusi 
threaten  the  enemy  with  going  farther  than  repeal.    He  should  himself,  conscientiously  aad  wiiib 
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integrity,  advocate  the  taking  a  large  retribution  on  the  landlords.' — '  Would  you  be  slaves?  Xo 
no." — 'The  death  of  Charles  was  filthy  —  it  was  crime,  it  was  madness;  but  it  was  occasioned  by 
his  cruel  persistence  in  commercial  monopoly ;  still,  Charles  neveii  touched  the  bread  of 
THE  people!' — *  VVhen  an  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  our  King-s  to  set  the  wishes  of  the  peop!e 
at  defiance,  they  ruRNED  the  blochkead  off.  That  was  an  example  of  the  folly  and  danger  of 
insulting  the  people  of  England.  Some  of  our  nobility  might  like  foreign  air  loo," — '  I  am  not 
now  prepared  to  say  what  the  people  should  do:  when  there  is  an  universal  agitation  through- 
out the  country,  aiid  ic/icn  all  men  are  combined,  then  comes  the  time  for  action.' — 'Then, 
means  to  secure  justice  might  be  founds  which  should  not  now  be  hinted  at.' — '  Get  the 
people  behind  your  back.' — 'Look  downwards,  and  not  upwards.' — 'I  would  have  a  thousand 
persons  selected,*  (said  one  of  the  spoutcrs  of  the  League,  who  is  a  reverend  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England.)  'I  would  have  a  thousand  persons  selected  to  march  through  the  streets  of  London, 
to  effect  the  downfal  of  the  citadel  of  corruption.  I  would  not  have  the  people  of  London  selected 
for  such  a  march — people  who  are  given  to  admire  sights  and  shows,  and  the  next  moment  are  to  be 
found  in  the  gin-shops.  They  are  not  the  men.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  men  that  can  he  picked 
up  in  the  streets  of  London.  I  say,  take  a  thousand  men  out  of  the  streets  of  Manchester;  let  a 
portion  of  the  10,000^  got  by  the  Bazaar  be  properly  appropriated  to  this  purpose;  make  an 
agreement  with  the  railway  directors;  have  a  special  train;  land  them  in  the  slreets  of  London; 
marshal  them  properly,  and  put  into  their  hands  banners,  bearing  the  inscription,  'Free 
Trade,'  and  '  No  Corn  Laws ;'  let  them  be  engaged  to  stay  in  London  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month, 
if  the  funds  will  allow  of  it ;  let  them  march,  every  day,  in  the  front  of.  the  houses  of  those  per^ 
sons  who  uphold  or  advocate  the  monopoly  ;  let  every  man  be  furnished  with  an  Anti-Corn-Law 
trumpet,  if  the  funds  Avili  allow  of  thera,  and  march  round  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons SEVEN  TIMES  !  As  they  march  through  the  streetsof  London,  let  them,  every  now  and  then, 
make  a  solemn  pause;  and,  as  some  people  in  London  will  be  taken  by  sights,  let  these  men  show 
tbeir  ragged  dresses  and  white  faces,  and  let  some  of  the  best  men  am«ng  them  ipake  a  speech." 

When  such  proceedings  are  adopted  by  the  very  morj  whem  it  is  evidently 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  object  to  conciliate,  what  can  he  hope  for  from  those  whom  ho 
either  openly  defies,  or  cleverly  betrays  ?  There  never  was  an  instance  of  any 
man  so  elevated,  in  so  short  a  time  sinking  himself  so  low.  An  instance,  such  as 
this,  of  a  man's  obtaining  the  object  of  his  ambition  after  ten  years'  conflict,  and 
then,  in  a  single  evening,  depriving  himself  of  the  power  which  that  possession 
gave  him,  was,  I  think,  never  known  before. 

A  k\v  days  ago,  the  hopes  of  England  centered  in  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Now,  his 
own  political  partisans  distrust  him  ! 

It  is  with  sorrow  which  has  no  w^ords,  that  I  am  bound  thus  to  write.  It  is 
of  no  use  tampering  and  tinkering  any  longer  —  Expediency  cawwo^  save  this 
nation.  The  conflicting  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood, 
Christianity  and  Malthusianism,  must  now  meet  in  antagonistic  strife^Sir  Robert 
has  now  proved  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  lead  in  that  war. 

When  I  read  of  the  proposed  pilgrimage  of  "  a  thousand  men  out  of  the 
streets  of  Manchester  to  London,"  a  suggestion  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  which 
I  ranch  fear  the  Leaguers  ^iW  not  adopt— I  wished  that  they  would  bring 
up  the  poor  cripples,  and  thus  exhibit  to  the  people  of  London  the  sample  of  ^A^^V 
oivn  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  crooked  bones,  emaciated  frames,  and  trunks 
deprived  of  a  limb  or  two  '  They  will,  I  fear,  be  too  cunning,  thus  to  let  out  the 
secret  of  their  tyranny,  and  prove  that  the  last  thought  in  their  minds  is  to  give 
the  people  comfort  and  plenty!  If  the  *'  rogues  in  grain"  were  honest,  they  would 
do  more.  They  talk  of  "  taking  retribution,  large  retribution,  on  the  landlords." 
Were  they  honest,  instead  of  spending  the  10,000/.  which  they  have  gained  by 
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exposing  their  wives  and  daughters  in  Manchester,  they  would  'make  that  sum 
the  beginning  of  **  retribution"  from  the  Leaguers  to  iheir  Cripples. 

It  shall  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  Leaguers  are  the  enemies  of  the  poor 
the  friends  of  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  most  resolute  opposers  of  any 
regulation  or  limit  to  Factory  Labour.  They  pretend  that  the  present  Factory  Act 
is  protection  enough.  Sir,  I  could  name  three  cripples  in  one  family  (one 
migrant,  agricultural  famWy,  from  your  own  neighbourhood),  who  were  crippled 
in  the  mill  of  which  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth,  of  Turton,  near  Bolton,  is  a  partner  ! 
True,  they  are  not  in  his  service  now.  He  does  not  keep  cripples  in  his  service : 
they  are  not  profitable. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  Leaguers  will  not  bring  up  their  factory 
cripples,  to  show  them  to  the  Londoners,  so,  as  I  received,  a  week  or  two  ago,  a 
drawing  of  one  of  them,  who  is  now  resident  in  Leeds,  whom  I  have  often  seen, 
I  will  do  my  part  to  exhibit  a  sample  of  the  effects  of  the  tyranny  of  these 
"patriotic  and  benevolent"  Leaguers;  which  will  explain,  bettei"  than  words 
can  do,  what  these  spouters  of  the  League  would  do  with  all  the  poor,  if  they 
had  the  power.  You  will,  in  that  sketch,  see  the  representation  of  a  human 
being  whom  nature  intended  to  be  more  than  6  feet  high,  crushed  down,  by  the 
system  of  the  Leaguers,  to  3  feet !  He  cannot  stand  erect — you  see  him  just  as 
the  Factory  System  has  made  him,  and  then  turned  him  out,  "  done  up,"  to  live 
as  chance  may  be. 

The  picture  of  Michael  Hopkins,  of  Leeds,  a  Factory  Cripple,  which  forms 
the  Postscript  of  this  letter,  deserves  your  attention.  Look  at  it.  Sir,  and  ask 
yourself,  What  that  human  being  must  have  suffered,  to  be  thus  crushed  down  by 
Factory  Labour  in  his  infancy — what  he  must  have  suffered  since — what  now  ho 

suffers  ?     Try  to  realize  his  anguish.     Look  well  at  that  little  picture, then 

you  shall  hear  more  of  the  original. 

A  friend,  whom  I  desired  to  call  and  see  Michael  Hopkins,  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing information  respecting  that  unfortunate  cripple  of  the  Leaguers  : — 

"  Leeds,  January  19,  1842. 
"  I  have  made  inquiry  respecting  Michael  Hopkins.  I  called  upon  him  last  night,  but  he 
was  not  at  home;  and  being  directed  to  his  sister,  a  widow  with  a  large  family,  in  Park  Court, 
Park  Lane,  she  told  me,  '  that  it  was  uncertain  at  what  hour  I  could  find  him  at  home  in  the  evening, 
as  he  entirely  depended  upon  the  chance  of  carts  passing  to  carry  him  home.'  I  therefore  pro- 
mised to  call  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning;  and  she  sent  him  word  to  that  effect,  in  order  that  he  might 
he  in  the  way.  I,  of  course,  called.  The  following  are  the  particulars  respecting  him:  — He  lives 
in  Galloway's  Yard,  West  Street.  He  was  born  at  Skircoat,  near  Halifax,  [four  miles  from  Fixby 
llallj.  His  mother  teas  left  a  widow,  with  a  family  of  thirteen  children  ;  and  their  united  earn- 
ings procured  them  food.  He  was  sent  to  the  mill  of  Henry  Lodge,  Esq.,  at  Lower  Willow  Hall, 
near  Halifax,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  received  no  wages  for  twelve  months,  excepting  a  penny 
or  two  occasionally,  as  the  overlooker  thought  fit.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  had  1*.  6rf.  weekly,  witli 
an  advance  of  2|rf.  per  week  yearly  for  the  succeeding  period.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  had 
3s.  per  week.  He  cowmenced  work  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  at  work  till 
eight  o^clock  at  night,  without  stopping  for  breakfast  or  drinking  (tea),  and  had  only  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner!     If  more,  it  was  always  worked  up  at  night !     And,  during 

THE  WHOLE  TIME  OF  WORKING  HOURS,  THEY  WERE  NEVER  ALLOWED  TO  SIT,  EVEN  FOR  FIVE  MI- 
NUTES.' WITHOUT  RECEIVING  A  KICK,  OR  A  BLOW,  OR  SUCH  LIKE.*  They  Were,  to  USB  his  OWU 
words,  '  SORELY  PBATEN,'   AND   WERE   PUT   ON    EACH   OTHER'S  BACKS  TO  BE  FLOGGED  !      [Whal  ft 
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spring-tide  of  life  far  a  human  being  in  a  Christian  country !]  He  stood  this  trealmcnt  seven  years  : 
he  was  then  very  ill,  but  continued  to  work  at  the  mill  till  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen — not  exactly 
sure  which  of  those  two  years  he  left.  [He  was  theft  done  up,  and  cast  off  as  waste  lumber.] 
At  thirteen  he  was  ill,  several  months,  and  was  hugged  [carried]  6j/  Ids  elder  brother  to  and 
from  work.  And  had  then  to  stand  all  the  while  at  his  work,  from  Jive  in  the  morning  to  eight 
in  the  evening!  [I  wish  that  words  could  convey  to  you  and  my  readers  the  anguish  which  he 
must  then  have  endured].  At  one  period,  he  was  twelve  months,  and  never  out  of  bed — all  from 
over-work  !  He  was  in  Leeds  Infirmary  some  time  ;  and  he  believes,  that  if  he  had  stopped  longer 
there,  he  would  have  been  well,  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  work. 

"  He  is  now  fifty-twa  or  fifty-three  years  old — not  certain  which.  [Was  it  the  Corn  Laws  that 
forced  such  cruelty  on  him  when  a  child?  Let  the  Leaguers  answer.]  He  gets  gradually  worse  and 
more  helpless,  and  cannot  move  a  yard  without  something  to  catch  hold  of.  His  height,  as  he  walks, 
varies  considerably,  on  account  of  the  j  umping  action  which  he  is  forced  to  use ;  but,  on  an  average,, 
he  does  not  exceed  36  inches  !  He  was  perfectly  straight  before  he  went  to  the  mill.  Had  he  the 
[jroper  use  and  shape  of  his  limbs,  he  would  be,  at  least,  6  feet  high.  He  spans  from  the  tip  of 
his  right  hand  to  the  tip  of  his  left  hand,  when  his  arms  are  expanded,  74  inches;  he  measures 
round  the  chest  36J  inches,  round  the  waist  33|  inches.  Nature  evidently  designed  him  for  a 
strong  athletic  man.  His  ancle  and  calf  measure,  each,  10|  inches,  his  thigh  measures  11 1  inches 
round.  His  right  ancle  and  knee  are  both  out  of  joint.  The  enclosed  sketch  [see  Postscript]  will; 
give  you  some  idea  of  his  figure,  though  it  is  certainly  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  It  shows  the 
manner  in  which  he  rests — when  he  \\alks,  he  is  much  more  do-ubje. 

"  I  think  uo  one,  who  does  not  see  him,  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the   eifort  required  when 
he  moves  ever  so  short  a  distance;  and,  as  to  going  up  stairs,  (which  he  did  during  the  time  I  was 
there,)  the  sight  is  almost  insuflferable — he  actualli/-  screws  himself  xip,  with  both  feet  and  hands 
eng^aged  to  the  exlejit  of  his  powers,  in  order  to  preserve  his  equilibrium  ;  and,  withal,  you  are 
confiuuallj/  expecting  him  to  roll  to  the  bottom.     Glad  I  was  when  he  arrived  safely  at  the  top 
without  accident.    I  did  not  desire  him  to  walk  up  stairs,  with  a  view  to  observe  how  he  managed  ; 
he  went  to  fetch  a  pamphlet,  which  Mr.  Summers  had  lent  him,  and  which  he  returned  by  me,  with 
many  thanks  for  its  perusal.    He  obtains  a  very  poor  and  a  very  precarious  living  by  selling  black- 
ing, &c.  He  carries  his  wares  in  his  basket,  which  also  serves  him  for  a  stick,  in  resting  or  walking. 
"  He  receives  no  weekly/  pension  from  any  one,  excepting  from  Mrs.  Summers,  who  allows 
him  a  penny,  and  sometimes  two-pence  a  week.     He  never  received  a  farthing  from  the  parish, 
and  says.  He  canxot  get  anything. — If  you  require  any  further  information,  he  will  he  happy  to 
give  it  you." 
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Do  you  not  think,  Sir,  that  before  the  Leaguers,  who  have  made  their 
millions  by  manufacturing  such  cripples  as  Michael  Hopkins,  begin  to  "  take 
large  retribution  on  the  landlords,'*  thoy  arc  bound  lo  give  some  small  *•  re- 
tribution" to  their  cripples?  I  commend  this  Factory  Cripple  to  the  care  of  the 
Leeds  Leaguers,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Stansfeld,  Flint,  &  Co. 

I  am  much  used  to  contemplate  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  these  poor 
Factory  Cripples,  and  the  cruel  mockery  of  their  oppressors,  who  pretend  to  be 
just,  and  humane,  and  benevolent,  but  who  pass  thoni  by  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, and  leave  them  to  perish  in  want  and  wretchedness.  But,  Sir,  I  am  afraid 
to  give  vent  to  the  feelings  which,  at  such  times,  overpower  me.  Surely  the 
Leaguers  will  see  to  it,  that  some  portion  of  the  "  Bazaar  money"  shall  find  its 
way  to  Michael  Hopkins,  and  the  rest  of  his  unhappy  tribe,  their  Victims. 

How  often  bave  I  told  you,  "That  the  landlords  and  the  factory  children 
are  in  the  same  boat.'*  The  oppressors  of  the  factory  children  are  now  boasting, 
that,  '•'  When  all  is  ready,  and  they  have  got  the  combined  people  at  their  back, 
they  will  take  large  retribution  on  the  landlords !" 

When  will  the  landlords  of  England  open  their  eyes  !  Can  you  not  see,  that, 
even  now,  the  same  Premier  who  rejects  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill,  proposes  to 
reduce  the  protection  to  British  agriculture  15  per  cent.? — Thus  yielding  to  the 
Leaguers  at  both  ends,  in  the  bope  of  pacifying  their  rage  ! 

After  all,  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  Landlords  blame  me  more,  for  what  I 
have  said  in  this  letter,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  people — always  excepting 
the  Leaguers.     At  all  hazards,  you  shall  have  my  unadulterated  thoughts. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — Here  is  tbe  sketch  of  Michael  Hopkins,  the  wretched  Factory  Cripple 
who  is  mentioned  in  this  letter  : — 


I  must  again  put  off  the  "  Rent-RoU."— R  0. 
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"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage."— "Properly  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights.'' 

'•  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  mi/st  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

"  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  ihe  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir,— The  9th  of  February,  1S42,  was  a  great  day  of  antici- 
pation— it  will  be  a  day  long  remembered  by  the  people  of  England. 

The  people  had  groaned  under  the  burden  of  the  Whigs  for  ten  long  years. 
Instead  of  the  amelioration  which  they  promised,  the  Whigs  had,  by  their  senseless 
selfishness,  brought  the  circumstances  of  the  country  into  a  state  of  still  greater 
derangement.  In  addition  to  other  injurious  results  of  their  management,  they 
had  also  accomplished  the  darling  object  of  their  policy — they  had  "  forced  the 
|ioor  of  England  to  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food!"  and,  having  done  so,  they 
were  driven  from  office  by  the  people,  amidst  universal  execrations  and  loathings. 
Every  rank  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  had  been  distracted  and  deranged  under 
their  government.  The  peer  had  been  rendered  still  more  hateful  to  the  peasant 
— the  employed  and  the  employers  were  everywhere  still  more  estranged. 

Our   merchants   and   bankers,  our   manufacturers   and  shopkeepers,  all  felt 
that  their  substance   was   waning.      Our   artizans  and  labourers   were  on   the 
brink  of  despair  —  nay,  under   the  management  of  the  Whigs,  want  had  taken 
such   fast   hold   on   the  poor,  that  if,  in   the   newspapers,  we  saw  a  report  of  a 
coroner's  inquest,  we  expected  the  verdict  would  have  some  reference  to  "  the 
want  of  food."     Patience,  at  last,  surrendered  her  sway  over  the  people,  and  the 
Whigs  were  driven  from  office  by  the  universal  shout  of  detestation,  which  was 
sounded  so  loudly,  that  at  last  it  reached  the  Royal  ear.     The  Queen,  attentive 
to  her  people's  cry,  forgot  her  personal  convenience,  and  accepted  the  resignation 
of  her  attached  favourites  and  friends.     She  conferred  her  confidence  on  those 
to  whom   she  was  supposed  to  have  no  respect,  but,  yielding  to  the  voice  of  her 
people,  she  forgot  her  private  antipathy,  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  has 
been   seldom  exhibited,  she  seated  those  from  whom  she  had  been  estranged  in 
the  offices  of  her  favourites  and  friends. 

Sir  Robert   Peel   having,  under   such  circumstances,   received   the  reins  of 

government,  required   five  months  for  information,  consultation,  and  reflection. 

Deplorable  as  was  the  condition  of  the  people,  destitute  as  their  homes  were,  and 

difficult  as  it  was  for  them  to  wait,  without  a  murmur,  that  term  was  granted. 

,  The  interval  was  used  by  the   opponents   of  the   Government   to   drive  the 
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starving  people  to  madness.  The  most  excitable  subject,  that  of  bread,  had 
been  selected,  as  soon  as  the  Whigs  began  to  totter,  for  their  rallying  cry  amongst 
the  starving  multitudes — it  was  now  chosen  by  them,  (the  Leaguers  haing  their 
pioneers,)  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  a  most  suffering  population.  Men  of  great 
talent,  eloquence,  and  cunning  were  hired  to  visit  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
to  rouse  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Landlords  and  the  Government. 
Still,  all  was  peace  and  order  ;  no  single  breach  of  the  law  could  be  obtained. 
The  people  had  been  led  to  hope  that  the  Conservative  Government  would  prove 
to  be  their  friends  ;  and  they  knew  the  sure  way  to  deserve  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition  was  to  respect  the  laws  and  keep  good  oitler. 

At  length,  Sir,  the  required  respite  expired — Parliament  assembled',  and  the 
Queen  herself  declared — 

"I  have  observe'.!  with  deep  regret  the  continued  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
country.  The  sufferings  and  privations  which  have  resulted  from  it,  have  been  borne  with  exem- 
plary patience  and  fortitude." 

Testimony  was  also  borne  to  the  sufferings  and  patience  of  the  people  by  Mr. 
Beckett,  on  seconding  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  answer  to  Her 
Majesty's  speech,  in  these  few  but  eloquent  words — 

"He  would  venture  to  say  that  at  no  previous  period  had  the  people  been  so  fully  entitled  to 
their  sympatliies  and  assistance  as  at  the  present  moment.  The  people  had  suffered  deeply,  but 
they  had  suffered  patiently." 

By  these  expressions  of  sympathy  from  the  Throne  and  the  House,  it  was 
hoped  that  suffering  and  patience  were  destined  to  meet  a  proper  reward. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  giving 
notice,  that  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  February,  he  should  "  move  that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  laws  which  affect  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
into  this  country,"  the  expectations  of  the  people  were  all  on  tiptoe. 

The  enemies  of  the  Government,  in  this  short  interval,  again  used^ every" 
effort  to  excite  and  exasperate  the  people  ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  people  resolved, 
^midst  all  their  sufferings  and  privations,  to  wait  in  patience  the  developement  of 
the  Premier's  plans  for  their  amelioration.  I  had  my  fears,  and,  at  much  sacri- 
fice of  feeling,  I  expressed  them. 

I  remembered  too  well  some  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  former  declarations- — I 
thought  that  T  also  knew  his  nerve  ;  and  could  not,  without  some  doubt,  anticipate- 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinions,  or,  if  he  had,  that  he  would  have  the  nerve  to- 
say  so.     Still,  I  strove  to  hope  against  hope. 

At  length,  t4je  anticipated  morning  dawned.  All  thoughts  were  turned  on 
the  Premier,  and  the  developement  of  his  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  wide- spread,, 
deep-rooted  miseries  of  the  people. 

Never  shall  F  forget  that  day.  My  hopes  were  spurred  by  what  bad'  passed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  preceding  evening,  when,  in  answer  to  the  observation 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  on  a  petition  from  the  woollen-manufacturers  of 
the  West  of  England,  to  the  effect  that — 

"  They  gave  it  as  the  result  of  their  most  mature  consideration,  that  all  restrictive  and  prohi« 
bitory  duties,  interfering  with  the  free  exchange  of  commodities,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
were  most  unjust  and  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  tihe  community.     So  that  they 
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were  opposed,  not  only  to  the  protecting  duties  on  corn  and  provisions,  but  also  to  all  restrictive 
and  protscting  duLies  on  any  arlicles  the  produce  of  British  manufaeture" — 
— when,  to  these   remarks,  Lord  Ashburton   replied   as  follows,  I   say,  Sir,  my 
hopes  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  discovered  the  fallacy  of  the  new-fangled 
scheme  of  Free  Trade  were  encouraged  ;  for  his  Lordship  said — 

'•Every  day  brought  to  light  some  fresh  instance  of  the  exclusive  system  being  acted  upon.  In 
proportion  as  the  system  of  Free  Trade  was  extolled  in  England,  did  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
adopt  more  extensively  a  system  of  restriction  and  exclusion  with  regard  to  our  manufactures.  All 
the  nations  of  the  world,  in  fact,  while  listening  to  our  lectures  on  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  the  evils  of  restriction,  were  acting  upon  the  very  principles  which  we  condemned." — 
*'  He  entered  his  protest  most  decidedly  against  the  removal  of  protection,  where  it  was  shown  that 
such  protection  was  required.  If  this  Government,  or  any  other  Government,  made  such  an  expe- 
riment, it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  and  ruinous  results  to  the  interests  of  our 
manufactures." 

Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  close  connexion  subsisting  between  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet,  and  remembering  that  he  was  once  one  of  the  ^reat 
oracles  of  the  Free  Trade  school,  who  had  been  selected  to  present  the  never-to- 
l)e-forgotten  Free  Trade  petition  from  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of 
London  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  month  of  May,  1820,  (to  which  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  in  the  7th  Letter  of  this  Volume,)  was  it  surprising,  that,  when 
I  found  his  Lordship  addressing  the  House  of  Lords  in  such  terms  as  those  above 
quoted,  the  very  night  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  debut  on  the  Corn  ques- 
tion, I  should  fondly  cling  to  the  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  having  at 
length  discovered  the  dangerous  and  ruinous  fallacies  of  the  Free  Trade  theory, 
were  about,  through  Sir  Robert,  to  exhibit  those  fallacies,  and  retrace  their  steps 
to  the  hallowed  principles  of  Constitutional  restraint  and  regulation,  by  giving 
such  universal  protection  to  native  skill  and  industry  as  should  secure  "  a  fair 
remuneration  to  British  capital  "  and  enterprize,  without  resorting  to  the  most 
nnjust,  but,  at  the  sixme  time,  the  only,  the  avowed  alternative  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  Free  Trade  school,  namely,  "  Keeping  down  the  price  of 
labour"?  I  strove  to  indulge  the  hope  that  at  last  the  advice  given  by  Mr. 
William  Beckett  was  about  to  be  acted  upon,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech 
would  contain  the  announcement  of  a  plan  of  commercial  policy,  which  would 
secure  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  by  "  measures  which  recognized  the  regular 
■employment  and  proper  remuneration  of  the  people,  and  their  consequent  power 
of  consumption." 

Others  had  read  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  evening  ; 
the  perusal  thereof  would,  of  course,  animate  the  friends  of  home  trade,  and  lead 
them  to  anticipate,  with  myself,  the  overthrow  of  th^  Sophistry  and  delusion  of 
that  philosophy  which  is  propounded  with  so  much  doubtfulness  by  the  most 
talented  advocates  of  tlje  Free  Trade  school,  but  with  so  much  assurance  and 
impudence  by  the  hired  lecturers  of  the  League. 

Wednesday,  the  9th  of  February,  1842,  was  a  day  of  anxiety  for  all.  With 
different  emotions,  we  were  all  bursting  expectants  of  the  grand  ministerial 
exposition.  None  could  doubt,  that  a  fair,  full,  and  candid  declaration  of  the 
jreal  state  of  things  would  be  made — that  the  universal  disjtress  would  be  admitted, 
und  its  caujses  explained  by  a  master  mind  ;  and  then,  that  the  long  expected 
inaster  stroke  of  policy,  embracing  the  plan  of  relief,  would  be  lucidly  developed. 
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The  anxiety  of  the  people  was  well  flepieted,  in  miniature,  in  the  House  of 
Cuiiiinons.  If,  on  all  occasions,  tiie  representation  were  as  correct  between  the 
V»eople  and  the  members  of  that  House,  no  man,  henceforward,  would  name 
"extension  of  the  suffrage,'' which,  by  the  bye,  will  sooti,  I  can  assure  you^ 
become  a  very  awkward  appendage  to  the  catechism  of  the  Leaguers.  (In 
]»arenthesis,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  (o  the  Chartists,  See  to  it,  that  the 
Leaguers  do  not  cheat  you  this  time,  as  last.) 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  enter  the  House  of  Commons  till  long  after  Prayers. 
I  hope  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  humbly  asked,  in  another  place,  for  that 
assistance  which  alone  could  safely  guide  him  in  this  awful  emergency  of  his 
political  life.  I  dare  say.  Sir,  this  observation  will,  in  many  quarters,  be  met 
with  the  sneer  of  contempt.  I  dare  also  say,  that  the  fpirit  which  is  the  parent 
of  that  contempt,  is  one  chief  reason  of  the  distress  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
perplexity  of  the  Government. 

At  last,  the  long  expected  speech  was  delivered  !  and  truly,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  (which  I  »eed  not  repeat),  from  the  ovei'throw  of  the  Whigs, 
to  that  long  exj)ected  hour,  it  was  a  very  singular  speech  !  Sir  Robert  Peel 
asserted,  that  "the  question  affected  mighty  interests"  ;  and  he  admitted,  that — 

"  There  is  commercial  distress,  and  great  sufferin"^  and  privation  connected  with  that  distress. 
TIjere  may  have  been  excitement — there  may  have  been  attempts  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  the  general  demeanour  and  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  of  that  portion  of  them  who  have  been  most  exposed  to  sufferings  oa 
ticcount  of  commercial  distress,  have  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  lo  the  utmost  sympathy  and  respect." 

The  CAUSES  of  the  distress  were  thus  defined  by  the  Premier: — 

"It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  take  a  review  of  the  causes  which  have  affected  our  commercial 
and  manufacturing  prosperity,  without  perceiving  that  there  have  been  in  operation,  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  several  causes,  the  separate  effect  of  which  would  have  been  considerable,  but 
the  concurrent  effect  of  which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  depression  which  has  taken  place.  If 
you  look  at  the  stimulus  which  was  given,  partly,  I  think,  by  the  facilities  of  credit,  to  great  under- 
takings in  1837  and  1838  —  if  you  look  to  the  connexion  which  existed  between  the  director* 
and  parties  concerned  in  joint-stock  banks  and  the  manufacturing  establishments  —  if  you  look  at 
the  immense  efforts  made  for  the  increase  of  manufactories,  and  for  the  building  of  houses  for  the 
reception  of  those  who  were  to  labour  in  those  manufactories  —  if  you  look  at  the  immigration  of 
labour  from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seats  of  manufacture,  and  the  immense  increase  of 
mechanical  power  which  took  place  in  consequence  in  the  years  1837  and  1838,  you  will  hardly  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  result  which  has  before  attended  similar  excitement  and  stimulus  should 
again  ensue." 

Sir  Robert  next  alluded  to  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  China,  and 
y.urope,  as  having  had  some  influence  in  producing  our  poverty,  and  then  added — 

*'  The  united  effect  of  these  causes  goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  account  for  that  depression  in 
our  prosperity  which  has  created  so  much  regret." 

The  Premiw  was  content  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  distress,  ivithout  even 
hinting  at  any  cure,  except  by  natural  operations,  and  then  he  proceeded  to^ 
make  the  following  "  awful  "  admissions,  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  preparing 
the  landlords  to  surrender  some  portion  of  their  rents  to  the  greedy  Lragiiers. 
Ou  these  most  "  awfuP'  admissions,  I  shall,  at  a  future  period,  have  much  to 
say.     Sir  Robert  proceeded  : — 

"  Extend  your  foreign  commerce  as  you  may^  depend  on  it  that  it  is  not  a  nccessarj/  prin- 
ciple that  the  mcnns  of  emplni/mcjit  for  manual  labour  tcill  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
your  commerce.     Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  your  coinmercial  prosperity,  wliate\fr  may  Lf^ 
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the  demand  for  your  manufactures,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  coincident  with  that  genera] 
prosperity  there  may  exist  in  particular  districts  the  severest  partial  distress. 

"  This  mustliave  been  the  case  at  periods  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  pros- 
perity. The  necessary  consequence  of  the  sudden  cmploi/me7it  of  machineri/,  diminishing  the 
tl  em  and  for  manual  labour^  must  be  to  expose  in  certain  districts  of  the  country  those  tcho  arc 
dependant  for  support  on  manual  labour  to  great  privations  and  suffering.  You  find  hundreds 
of  persons  occupied  in  a  great  manufacturing  establishment.  Their  reliance  for  subsistence  has  been 
placed  on  their  labour  in  that  establishment;  but  by  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  some  improvement  in 
machinery  is  suddenly  devised,  and  copied  by  others,  which  has  the  effect  of  depriving  those  who 
have  relied  on  manual  labour  for  subsistence  of  employment.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  and  with  many  parties  engaged  in  manufactures.  It  is  the  hard  condition, 
INSEPARABLE /rom  A  manufacturing  country,  that  there  must  be  stick  revulsions  in  the  demand 
for  manual  labour;  and  it  is  not  an  impeachment,  therefore,  of  anv  commercial  system, 
THAT  GREAT  PRIVATIONS  AND  SUFFERINGS  EXIST.  Let  it  not  be  supposcd  that  I  am  deprecating 
the  exercise  of  skill  and  the  improvement  of  mechanical  power.  It  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
to  CHECK  them.  It  would  be  folly  lo  dony  that  in  the  aggregate  this  country  has  derived  a  great 
source  of  strength  fiom  such  improvements  in  manufactories.  The  attempt  tooi.y/rwc/ them  would 
have  the  necessary  effect  of  encouraging  competitors  and  rivals,  already  too  formidable.  In  referring 
to  instances  of  distress,  inseprably  connected  as  it  appears  lo  me  with  such  developement  of 
skill  and  improvement  in  machinery,  I  do  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  that  skill  or  de- 
precating that  improvement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  too  sanguine  hope  that  any 
extent  of  legislative  interference  can  exempt  you  from  the  occasional  recurrence  of  distress. 

In   proportion  to  the  manufacturing  excitement TO  THE  stimuli  TO  WHICH  I   HAVE  REFER- 
RED— THE  stimuli   OF   speculation — of  facilities    for    undertakings    CREATED    BY    UNDUK 

ADVANCES  AND  CREDIT IN  THAT  PROPORTION    MUST   YOU    EXPECT    THAT    IN    CERTAIN    DISTRICTS 

THOSE  PRIVATIONS  TO  WHICH  THE  ATTENTION  OF  PARLIAMENT  HAS  BEEN  CALLED  WILL  OCCUR." 

Such,  then,  are  the  causes  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  discovered  of  the  distress 
under  which  this  nation  now  groans.     The  domestic  causes  are  these : — 

"  Rail-roads"  ;  "  Joint-stock  Banks"  ;  "  Increase  of  manufactories"  ;  "  The 
IMigration  system,  including  the  building  of  houses  required  for  the  immigrants"  ; 
and  "  The  immense  increase  of  mechanical  power." 

That  there  is  great  truth  in  these  statements  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  I  have  no 
doubt.  The  worst  of  all  is,  that  he  says,  there  is  no  legislative  cure.  We  must, 
it  seems,  after  all,  bear  our  sufferings  as  best  we  may,  for  the  great  Law-giver 
of  the  ago  sees  no  legislative  remedy  ;  but  "  does  entertain  a  confident  hope  and 
briief  that  we  m?y  still  look  forward  to  the  revival,  by  the  operation  of 
NATURAL  CAUSES,  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  !" 

If  that  were  all,  I  should  say,  that  we  had  waited  long  for  little  purpose;  but 
Sir  Robert  does  not  leave  matters  here.  Having  revealed  to  us  the  causes  of 
our  distress,  told  us  that  legislative  measures  cannot  relieve  us,  and  assured  us 
that  he  will  leave  everything  to  be  "revived  "  by  "natural  causes,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  following  words,  to  tell  us  what  is  not  the  cause  of  our  suflFerings  : — 

"  I  can  see  no  ground  (says  Sir  Robert)  for  imputing  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as 
some  do,  any  material  share  in  the  evils  at  present  existing." 

"  I  see  no  ground  for  the  inference  sometimes  drawn,  that  the  Corn  Laws  are  the  cause  of  our 
misfortunes,  and  that  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  them  will  supply  an  immediate  remedy." 

"  I  cannot  infer  that  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  is  to  be  charged  with  the  depression  which 
is  at  present  so  severely  fell  in  many  branches  of  trade;  I  see  other  causes  in  operation  which  are 
sufRcient,  in  a  great  degree,  to  account  for  the  evils  no  one  can  deny  to  exist." 

One  would  have  supposed  tliat  a  Prime  Minister  who  had  resolved  that  it 
was  impossible    for  the  legislature  safely  to  interfere  with  such  things  as  had 
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caused  tho  poverty  and  destitution,  would  have  been  very  tardy  in  tinkering 
about  the  only  thing  which,  in  his  view  of  the  case,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  creating  the  admitted  distress  ;  not  so,  however,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
resolved,  right  or  wrong,  to  be  meddling;  and,  for  aught  that  can  be  learned 
from  his  speech,  he  has  resolved  to  meddle  for  the  pure  sake  of  meddling.  He 
is,  if  he  does  not  misrepresent  himself,  a  political  Paul  Pry — thrusting  his  nose 
into  every  bushel,  then  looking  the  landlord  and  farmer  in  the  face,  and  ejacu- 
lating, "  I  hope  I  don't  intrude."  Hear  what  he  says  of  his  proposals  with 
reference  to  the  Corn  Laws,  which,  he  thinks,  "  it  may  [after  all]  be  desirable 
to  effect.''     (What  childish  prattle  for  a  statesman,  on  such  a  solemn  occasion  !) 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  declare,  that  after  having  given  to  this  subject  the 
fullest  •onsideration  in  my  power,'!  cannot  recommend  the  proposal  which  I  have  to  make  by  ex- 
oiling  a  hope  that  it  will  tend  materially  and  immediately  to  the  mitigation  of  that  commercial  dis- 
tress." 

"  I  am  admitting  the  extent  of  that  depression ;  and  I  am  equally  disposed  to  admit  the  extent 
of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  have  resulted;  but  I  feel  bound  again  to  declare,  that  I 
cannot  recommend  the  measure  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  by  exciting  a  hope,  that  any  alicra- 
tiou  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  evils  which,  in  a  great  maiiufaciurHig  coun- 
try like  this,  seem  inseparable  from  the  system." 

Nay,  Sir  Robert  goes  farther  ;  ho  not  only  expects  no  material  or  immediate 
nvtigation  of  our  distress  from  his  own  measure,  but  lie  asserts — 

"That  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  induced  to  pledge  itself  to  a  total  repeil,  tcith- 
cul  relieving  permanently  the  manufactures  of  the  country^  you  will  only  superadd  the  severest 
agricultural  distress.  Any  such  disturbance  of  agriculture  as  must  follow  from  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  would,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  unfavourable  results,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
agriculturists  themselves,  but  also  to  all  those  numerous  classes  who  are  identified  with  them  in 
interest." 

He  deprecates  a  great  mischief,  but  still  clings  to  his  little  measure  of 
mischief;  for,  after  talking  a  great  deal  about  the  propriety  of  protec- 
tion for  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  depending,  as  much 
as  possible,  upon  our  home  supply  of  corn,  for  our  own  population.  Sir 
Robert  proceeds,  as  far  as  legislative  interference  can  do  it,  to  reduce  that 
protection  10*.  a  quarter,  i.  e.  from  64*.  to  54*.  a  quarter.  Thus,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  (for  he  nowhere  hints  at  the  slightest  injury  which  has  beeii 
caused  by  the  existing  protection,)  he,  the  chosen  champion  of  the  agricultural 
interest — ^^farmers  and  landlords — requires  them  to  sacrifice  15  per  cent,  from  their 
rents  and  profits,  for  no  other  avowed  reason,  than  (if  the  causes  of  the  distress 
are  correctly  stated)  to  increase  the  misery,  poverty,  and  destitution  of  the 
country,  by  giving  momentum  to  three  oJl  their  avowed  causes,  viz.  "  increase  of 
manufactories,*'  "  immense  increase  of  mechanical  power,"  and,  of  necessity,  the 
increase  of  "  the  migration  of  labourers  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts  !"     For,  says  Sir  Robert — 

"  It  [his  new  scheme]  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose,  when  foreign  corn  shall  be  reiquired, 
of  faoiiitating,  as  far  as  possible,  commercial  intercourse  with  respect  to  corn,  and  subjecting  tlie 
dealing  in  ooro,  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  principle  on  which  the  duties  are  to  b*e 
levied,  to  the  law*  which  regulate  ordinary  commerce." 

Pid  not  I  tell  you  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  "Free  Trader"  ? 

The  following  portion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  on-the  comparative  pro« 
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duction  and  consumption  of  corn  in  this  country,  is  so  very  important,  that  I 
cannot  omit  one  word  of  it.  It  will  be  very  useful  at  another  time.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  England  says, — 

'*  Now,  /  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  that  this  country  is  iinahle  in  ordinary  years  to  supply 
its  own  population.     If  I  formed  my  judgment  from  the  circumstances  of  llie  last  four  years,  I 
should  have  been  compelled  to  conclude  that  we  were  dependent  on  foreign  supply  for  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  consumption.     I  should  have  been  compelled  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  because  the 
average  of  the  last  four  years'  importation  of  foreign  corn  into  this  country  was  2,300,000  quarters. 
But  if  we  take  a  longer  period — if  we  take  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  then  it  would  appear,  that  on 
the  whole,  the  annual  average  importation  of  foreign  corn  was  very  considerably  smaller.    In  proof 
of  this,  I  beg  to  state,  that  taking  the  quantitiesof  wheat  and  wheaten  flour  imported  in  those  years, 
it  appeared,  that  the  whole  did  not  amount  to  more  than  12,000,000  or  13.000,000  of  quarters. 
I  will  state  it  more  particularly,  since  the  year  1828.    From  July  the  5th,  1828,  to  January  the  1st, 
1841,  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheaten  flour  entered  for  home  consumption  was  13,475,000 
quarters;  and  thus  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  you  take  any  period  often  yeais,  or  taking 
a  somewhat  shorter  period  even,  you  cannot  hope  for  any  period  of  anything  like  ten  years  to  pass 
without  seasons  occurring  within  it  during  which  you  must  be  dependent  on  foreign  supply.     You 
cannot  hope  for  an  absolute  freedom  from  all  dependence  on  foreign  supply  sometime  in  the  course 
of  a  period  often  years,  and  therefore  in  that  sense  you  are  not  now  independent  of  foreign  sup- 
ply.    Looking,  then,  at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  I  retain  my  opinion,  which  I  expressed 
some  time  ago,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  this  country  that  you 
shvuld  be  as  far  as  possible  independent  of  foreign  supply.     By  this  I  do  not  mean  absolute' 
independence,  for  that,  perhaps,  is  impossible;  and  nothing  I  think  would  be  more  injurious  than 
to  pass  such  laws  as  would  give  rise  to  a  general  impression  that  it  was  intended  to  keep  this  coun- 
try in  absolute  independence  of  foreign  supply,  [how  strange]  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  I  say,  that 
it  is  of  importance  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  labourer  consists  of 
wheat,  if  we  resort  to  foreign  countries  for  supplies,  to  take  care  that  those  supplies  should  be  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  deficiencies  rather  than  as  the  chief  sources  of  subsistence." 

"  That  this  country  might  be  for  a  series  of  years  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  portion 
of  its  supply — that  in  many  years  of  scarcity,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  supply  must  be  derived 
from  foreign  countries — I  do  not  deny ;  but  I  nevertheless  do  not  abandon  the  hope  that  this  coun- 
try, in  the  average  of  years,  may  produce  a  sufficiency  for  its  own  necessities." 

Now,  Sir,  this  is  the  question  which  I  have  always  wanted  to  have  solved. 
Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  grow  all  the  corn  we  need?  It  seems,  that  even 
now,  we  are  not  far  off  doing  so. 

But  Sir  Robert  (being,  as  Mr.  Brotherton  reminded  him,  the  son  of  a  cotton- 
spinner)  cannot  forget  their  favourite  mode  of  providing  for  the  deficiency  through 
the  cotton-mills,  instead  of  employing  more  labourers  on  those  lands  which  are 
already  in  partial  cultivation,  and  locating  labourers  on  the  uncultivated  wastes. 
How  easily,  how  delightfully,  how  profitably,  might  the  deficiency  be  thus  pro- 
duced !  What  a  field  for  thought  has  Sir  Robert  opened  by  the  above  statement  \ 
After  all,  the  speech  was  worth  waiting  for!  I  now  see  daylight  dawning  upon 
Old  England  !  Hands  and  Lands — Native  Hands  and  Native  Lands — will 
soon,  "  in  ordinary  years,'*  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  united,  produce  a  surplus  for 
those  years  of  scarcity  in  which  we  may  be  a  few  millions  of  quarters  minus  1 
It  seems  that,  on  the  average,  we  are  only  a  million  of  quarters  miuus  annually — 
we  have  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  good  waste  land,  and  plenty  of  hands  ;  so 
Old  England  may  soon  be  once  more  the  land  of  peace  and  plenty ! 

I  had  well  nigh  omitted  one  main  feature  in  Sir  Robert's  scheme- — the  preven- 
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tion  of  fraud  in  managing  the  averages.     He  was  not  quite  sure  that  such  things 
oxistecl,  for  he  said  — 

*I  think  iho  apprehension  that  there  have  been  extensive  frauds  with  respect  to  the  averages 
is,  as  I  said  before,  if  not  altogether  unfounded,  at  least  very  greatly  exaggerated." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  as  good  information  as  I  have  on  that  subject — 
Wakefield,  to  wit:  "On  one  and  the  same  day^  arrivals  6,000  quarters,  sales 
returned,  17,000  quarters!"  How  Mr.  Begbie,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Watney,  and 
many  of  my  Yorkshire  friends,  must  have  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  Prime 
Minister ! 

It  would  seem,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  resolved  to  act,  all  the  way  through, 
by  the  rule  of  contrary  ;  and  so,  seeing  that  it  was  very  doiibtful  whether  fraud 
had  or  had  not  been  committed,  he  devised  a  most  dexterous  plan  to  cure  the 
imaginary  evil,  which,  with  much  minuteness  and  dexterity,  he  explained  to 
the  House  of  Commons — \nde  many  pages  of  his  speech.  He  then  congratulated 
himself  on  having  slain  the  shadow,  and  said — 

"I  have  attempted  to  remove  altogether  that  inducement  to  fraud  l)y  rendering  it  useless;  and 
the  scale  is  so  regulated  that  there  shall  be  no  inducement  to  parties  to  combine  to  hold  back  corn 
and  defraud  the  revenue  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  produce  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  duty." 

Truly,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  was  an  oddity  I  (I  quote  from  Murray's 
edition.) 

Shall  I,  in   a  very  few  words,   give  you  the   kernel?     I  will — listen!     The 
Leaguers^  having  heard  that  the   landlords  and  farmers  had,  by  means  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  robbed  the  labourers  and  the  poor  of  a  few  millions  sterling  a 
year,  resolved  (and  I  commend  them   for  it)  that  the  thieves  should  surrender 
the  stolen  goods  to  them.     That  is  all  about  it.     The  reduction  of  wages,  by  the 
operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  is  the  foundation  of  Sir  Robert's  new  scheme. 
Often  have  I  told  you,  that  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the  Corn  Laws  could  not  long 
be  maintained  together.     Once  more,  and  for  the  hundredth  time,  permit  me  to 
assure  you,  that  there  are  such  things  as  conflicting  principles ;  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  set  of  men,  however  cunning,  great,  and  powerful,  to  reconcile 
them.     The  Corn  Law  recognizes  the  principle  of  Protection  to  land — the  New 
Poor  Law  is  founded  on  that   of  no  protection  to  labour; — it   is  utterly 
IMPOSSIBLE   TO  MAINTAIN   BOTH.     Sir  Robert  Pccl  must  pcrccivc  this,  if  his  fol- 
lowers  do  not;  consequently,  having  resolved  "  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,"  which  refuses  protection  to  labour,  he  feels  himself  bound 
to  regulate  the  Corn  Law,  by  a  large  advance  towards  no  protection  to  land, 
which  must  issue,  at  no  distant  period,  in  no  Corn  Law.   Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  you 
will   find  my  words  true,  which  I  told  you   years  ago  from  Fixby,  "  The  New 
Poor  Law  is  an  axe  levelled  at  the  root  of  private  property  !" 
Say,  have  I  dealt  unfairly  by  Sir  Robert  and  his  speech  ? 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

R[CHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — Again,  I  must  postpone  my  "Rent-Roll." — R.O. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — A  few  words  of  remark  upon  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  from  which  I  gave  you  many  extracts  in  iny  last  letter,  cannot  be  useless 
at  this  important  crisis  of  our  national  affairs. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  this  fact :  one  great  portion  of  the 
people  are  now  straggling  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  are  hoping  to  obtain 
it  by  "ail  extension  of  our  commerce,"  under  the  operation  of  what  is  called 
Free  Trade  ; — another  class,  who  are  equally  anxious  to  be  preserved  from 
vrant  by  their  industry,  believ^e  that  Free  Trade  will  be  their  ruin,  and  hope  for 
prosperity  by  the  adoption  of  restricted  or  regulated  commerce  upon  the  prin- 
ci])le  of  legislative  protection  to  our  native  industry  and  skill. 

The  parties  who  are  thus  apparently  divided  in  their  interests,  because  they 
arc  seeking,  by  opposite  means,  for  that  competence  which  both  desire,  seem  not 
to  be  aware  that  all  alike  must  sink  or  swim  together ;  and  that,  eventually,  any 
measure  which  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  one,  must,  in  the  end,  ruin  the  other. 
He,  then,  is  the  wise  statesman,  who,  at  this  moment,  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  combatants  (for  such  they  really  are)  of  their  mutual  dependence,  and 
propound  a  scheme  to  them  which  shall  solve  the  great  riddle,  and  enable  the 
laiidlord,  farmer,  and  agricultural  labourer  to  understand  how  their  interest  is 
bound  up  in  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  artisan,  and 
vice  versa. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  system  of  operation  must  be  either  the 
free  or  the  regulated  and  restrained.     There  must  be  some  means   of  solving 
this  question,  and  of  propounding,  to  the  comprehension  of  all,  the  safest  plan  to 
be  adopted — the  right  course  to  steer. 

I  had  hoped  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  been  prepared  to  ex- 
plain to  Parliament  the  safest  way  out  of  all  our  difficulties  ;  that  he  would 
have  lost  sight  of  parties  and  partisans,  and  clearly  and  fearlessly  traced 
o^it  the  rocks  and  shoals  against  which  the  vessel  of  state  had  beaten  ;  and  that 
he  would  have  described  the  correct  and  only  track  towards  the  Haven  of  Pros- 
lierity  and  Plenty,  of  a  sure  reward  to  industry  and  skill,  with  a  fair  remune- 
ration to  capital,  '*  without  forcing  down  ths   price  of  labour,''   by  adopting 
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"  measures  which  would  recognize  the  regular  employment  and  proper  remune- 
ration of  the  people,  and  their  consequent  power  of  consumption.*' 

That,  after  all,  Sir,  is  the  great  secret ;  and  until  we  find  a  statesman  who 
can  guide  the  energies  of  this  vast  empire  into  that  track,  it  matters  not  what 
sort  of  representation  we  have,  what  form  of  Government,  or  whether  the  seals 
of  office  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  Tories,  Conservatives,  Whigs,  Radicals,  or 
Chartists.  Until  a  statesman  who  is  thus  gifted  shall  take  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, and  fearlessly  meet  every  objector  who  would  draw,  or  drive,  or  drag  him 
from  that  safe  and  steady  course,  we  shall  flounder  on  amidst  increasing 
difficulties,  and  at  last,  in  some  sudden  emergency,  we  shaH  be  dashed  to 
pieces. 

Let  us  see,  then,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  given  any  hope  that  he  is  the  man 
who,  at  this  important  period,  can  conduct  our  national  affairs  to  a  prosperous 
issue. 

A  man  so  endowed  must  be  firm,  calm,  and  resolute — capable  of  combating 
sophistries  in  every  form  —  despising  every  party  and  interested  scheme  which 
would  impede  his  course.  He  must  have  a  mind  which  is  capable  of  grasping 
the  whole  question  of  cause  and  effect,  and,  with  a  steady  eye  and  firm  and 
manly  aspect,  watch  the  approach  of  every  foe,  and  be  ready  to  defend  his 
whole  scheme  of  renovation  from  all  attacks. 

The  more  that  man  is  pressed  by  difficultie:^,  or  doubted  by  his  timorous 
friends,  so  much  the  more  will  he  rise  above  every  danger ;  and,  demonstrating 
truth  to  be  his  guide,  he  will  prove  himself  equal  to  the  nation^s  emergency,  by 
forcing  conviction  on  the  national  mind  ; — thus,  he  will  gain  the  power  to  relieve 
and  restore,  by  obtaining  the  willing  assent  of  all  to  truth  demonstrated  by 
himself.  At  his  presence,  every  interested  caviller  will  be  silent — his  self-pos- 
session will  give  confidence  to  waverers  —  his  friends  will  be  strengthened  and 
animated  by  his  masculine  demeanour. 

Sir,  is  Sir  Robert  Peel  such  a  man  ? — could  such  an  one,  in  any  place,  on 
any  occasion,  thus  stand  puling  and  trembling  between  friends  and  foes  1  — 

"Sir,  I  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  vindicate  this  scale  [the  new  scale  of 
duties  on  foreign  corn]  from  the  insinuations  and  aspersions  thrown  out  against  it.  I  know  all 
the  difiSculties  of  making  any  arrangement  or  settlement  of  this  question.  I  am  fully  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  I  have  to  contend  with,  and  when  I  come  to  answer  the  objections  of  those  on  this 
side  of  the  House  who  are  against  any  change — (cheers),  /  cannot  stir  a  step  without  expos- 
ing mi/self  to  danger — (hear,  and  a  laugh).  //  /  try  to  calm  an  apprehension  here,  I  see  a 
note  taken  there — (pointing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  House).  If  I  answer  an  answerable  ob- 
jection there,  I  am  met,  not  by  hostility,  not  by  any  intimation  of  alarm  on  this  side,  but  by  a 
whisper  of  one  hon.  friend  to  his  neighbour^  that  I  am  proving  too  much  —  (laughter,  and 
cheers).  But,  Sir,  this  is  inseparable  from  the  task  I  have  undertaken." — Vide  Sir  Robert  PeeVs 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  16,  184'2. 

True,  it  is  inseparable  from  a  wavering  expediency  ;  but  a  statesman,  assert- 
ing principle,  would  laugh,  and  not  v/hine,  at  such  "  difficulties.*'  It  appears  to 
me,  Sir,  that  the  master  mind  which  is  to  save  a  great  nation  out  of  unexampled 
difficulties,  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  whimper  and  despond  in  such 
trembling,  feminine  accents.  Those  words  seem  more  suited  to  a  fair  one  who  is . 
coquetting  between  two  lovers,  than  to  a  statesman  in  the  act  of  solemn  le^a-^ 
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lation.  No  warrior  ever  entered  the  field  of  battle  hoping  for  conquest  in  such 
a  fearful,  agitated  mood. 

I  must,  however,  pass  on  to  the  great  point  at  issue,  which  is,  free  trade,  or 
protection.     Let  us  see  how  Sir  Robert  manages  that  question. 

He  evidently  understands  what  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  both  parties,  if  they 
are  honest,  for  he  says — 

"  I  apprehend  the  true  question  is,  not  what  is  the  price  of  food,  btit  what  is  the  command 
which  the  labouring  classes  of  the  population  hai^e  of  all  that  constitutes  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  whether  these  be  necessaries  or  luxuries,  partaking,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  consumption,  of  the  nature  of  necessaries.*' 

Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  is  "  the  true  question'*;  neither  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  object  of  every  wise  statesman  will  be  to  adopt  such 
plans  as  will  insure  to  "  the  labouring  classes  of  the  population,  the  command 
of  all  that  constitutes  the  enjoyments  of  life.'' 

How  does  Sir  Robert  proceed  in  that  course  ?  I  will  begin  with  the  agricul- 
tural portion  of  society.  To  their  well-being,  he  concedes,  at  once,  that  the 
protective,  and  not  the  free  system,  is  necessary.  Not  only  so,  but  he  defines, 
that  that  protection  should  amount  to  "  a  fair  remunerating  price."     He  says, — 

"  Now,  with  reference  to  the  probable  remunerating  price,  I  should  say  that,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  agricultural  interest,  as  far  as  I  can  possibly  form  a  judgment,  if  the  price  of  wheat 
in  this  country,  allowing  for  its  natural  oscillations,  could  be  limited  to  some  such  amount  as  be- 
tween 51*.  and  58.s.,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  that  it  should  be 
higher.  Take  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  from  some  portion  of  the  average  the  ex- 
treme prices  of  the  last  three  years,  and  56.9.would  be  found  to  be  the  average ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
form  an  idea  of  what  would  constitute  a  fair  remunerating  price.  I  for  one  should  never  wish  to 
see  it  vary  more  than  I  have  said.  I  cannot  say, on  the  other  band,  that  I  am  able  to  see  any  great 
or  permanent  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  the  corn  beyond  the  lowest 
amount  I  have  named,  if  1  look  at  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  general  position  of  the  coun- 
try, the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant .^  the  burdens  upon  land,  and  the  habits  of  the 
country.''^ 

Here,  then,  is  a  fair,  frank,  and  full  admission  that  "  the  agricultural  in- 
terest"  requires,  and  ought  to  have,  a  legislative  protection,  "  allowing  for  the 
natural  oscillations  in  the  price,"  to  secure  "  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  existing 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  burdens  upon  land,  and  the  habits  of  the 
country  r 

That  there  may  be  no  mistake  on  this  vital  point.  Sir  Robert  Peel  adds  : — 

*'  The  two  great  points  to  determine,  if  we  wish  to  give  a  just  and  sufticient  protection  to  do- 
mestic agriculture,  are,  first,  what  is  the  price  which,  on  the  whole,  taking  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  growth  of  corn,  and  viewing-  the  general  production  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  supposed  to  constitute  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  wheat  or  any  other 
kind  of  agricultural  produce.  Another  element  of  that  consideration  and  of  that  determination  must 
necessarily  be  the  price  of  foreign  corn  brought  into  the  country,  under  competition  with  domestic 
produce." 

"  I  mean  when  British  corn  is  under  51*.  the  quarter,  that  duty  of  20*.  the  quarter  shall  be  an 
effectual  protection  to  the  home  grower;  not,  of  course,  excluding  the  taking  for  home  consump- 
tion some  small  portion  of  foreign  corn,  but  taking  care  that  the  protection  shall  be  a  valid  one."" 

Thus  far,  the  Premier  seems  lo  take  his  stand  firmly  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
.tection,  so  far  as  "  the  agricultural  interest"  is  concerned,  and  leaves  admirers 
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and  opponents  to  wonder  why  he  had  resolved  to  alter  a  law,  with  the  principle 
of  whicli  he  agrees,  and  in  the  working  of  wliich  he  can  discover  no  flaw. 

Afterwards,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  misunderstood,  he  goes  on  to 
explain,  that  his  system  of  proteclion  is  not  intended  for  the  isolated  benefit  of  a 
class,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  community;  for  he  adds, — 

"The  protacfion  wl.ich  I  propose  to  retain  I  do  not  retain  for  the  special  protection  of  any  par- 
ticular class.     Protection  cannot  be  vindicated  on  that  principk.     The  oiilj/  protection  ic/iich  can 
he  vindicated  is  that  proteclion  which  is  consistent  with  the  general  welfare  of  all  classes  in  the 
countri/.  I  should  not  consider  myself  a  friend  to  the  agriculturist,  if  I  asked  for  a  protection  wiih 
a  view  of  propping  up  rents,  or  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  interest  or  the  interests  of  any 
particular  class,  and  in  the  proposition  I  now  submit  to  ihe  House  I  totally  disclaim  any  such  inten- 
tion.    My  belief,  and  tho  belief  ©f  my  colleagues  is,  that  Jt  is  important  for  this  country,  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes  in  this  country,  that  you  should  take  care 
that  the  main  sources  of  y»nr  supply  of  corn  should  be  derived  from  domestic  agriculture ; 
v.hile  we  also  feel  that  any  additional  price  ^vhieh  you  may  pay  in  effecting  that  object  is  an  addi- 
tional price  which  cannot   be  vindicated  as  a  bonus  or  premium  to  agriculture,  hut  only  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  advantageous  to  the  country  at  large.     You  are  entitled  to  place  such  a 
price  on  foreign  corn  as  is  equivalent  to  ihe  special  burdens  borne  by  the  agriculturist,  and  any 
additional  proteclion  you  give  to  them  I  am  willing  (o  admit  can  only  be  vindicated  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  generally.     I,  however,  certainly  do  consider  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  all  classes  that  we  should  be  paying  occasionally  a  small  additional  sum  upon  our 
own  dojnestic  produce,  i}i  order  that  we  might  thereby  establish  a  security  and  insurance  against 
those  calamities  that  would  ensue,  if  we  became  altogether  or  in  a  great  part  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  our  suj)ply.'''' 

So  far,  Sir  Rnobert  Peel's  argument  is  lucidly  clear,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
perfectly  sound.  I  contend  that,  upon  the  principle  here  laid  down  and  enforced, 
it  is  c;sentially  necessary  that  protection  must  be  universal,  in  order  to  make 
that  protection  "  advantageous  to  the  country  at  large"  ; — the  statesman's  duty 
being  to  guard  against  being  "  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our  supply" 
— to  take  care  that  such  protection  shall  be  granted  as  "  is  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare  of  nil  classes  in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  labouring 
clas«es  of  the  population  the  command  of  all  that  constitutes  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  whether  these  be  necessaries  or  luxuries,  partaking,  in  point  of  fact,  from 
the  universal  prevalence  of  consumption,  of  the  nature  of  necessaries." 

If  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  carry  out  his  own  principle,  and  enforce  his  own 
arguments  by  legislative  sanction,  he  shall  not  meet  with  a  single  objection  from 
me.  No,  I  will  most  cordially  aid  him  in  his  exertions.  I  heartily  assent  to  the 
whole  proposition,  and  firmly  believe,  that  measures  which  arc  founded  upon 
that  principle,  both  as  it  respects  agriculture  and  manufacture,  will  tend  to 
restore  plenty  to  the  cottage,  security  to  the  mansion,  and  stability  to  the  throne: 
they  will  thus  be  **  advantageous  to  the  country  at  large." 

But,  Sir,  I  regret  to  observe  a  departure  from  that  principle  in  the  measure 
which  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  ;  and  in  his  "  awful  "  admissions  with  refer- 
ence to  our  severe  manufacturing  and  commercial  distress. 

He  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  nominal  protection  is  to  the  amount 
of  64*.  per  quarter  by  the  present  Corn  Law,  but  he  wishes  to  reduce  it  to 
54*.  per  quarter,  because  he  thinks  that  the  agricultural  interest  can  well  atford;] 
that  '-very  considerable"  reduction.     He  says, — ■ 
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"  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  on  comparing  the  duty  which  I  propose  wilh  that  which 
exists  at  present,  that  it  Avill  cause  a  very  considerable  decrease  of  the  protection  which  the  present 
duly  alVords  to  the  home  grower,  a  decrease,  however,  which  in  my  opinion  can  be  made  consistently 
with  justice  to  all  the  interests  concerned.  If  the  agriculturist  fairly  compares  the  nominal  amount 
of  duty  which  exists  at  present  with  that  which  I  propose,  he  must  perceive  that  he  will  still  be  ade- 
quately protected,  notwithstanding  that  the  reduction  which  I  propose  is  considerable.  I  certainly 
feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  think  the  agricultural  interests  of  tlie  country  can  afford  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  the  protection  they  now  receive,  and  that  it  is  only  just  that  that  protection  should  be 
diminished." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  (as  he  was,  I  think,  in  fairness  bound  to  do,)  giro 
his  hearers  a  calculation  of  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
upon  which  he  justified  himself  in  "very  considerably  decreasing  the  protection 
to  the  agriculturist."  Had  he  done  so,  the  fact  (which  of  course  every  friend  of 
the  New  Poor  Law  would  be  loath  to  have  introduced  in  the  Corn  Law  debate) 
must  have  been  exhibited  —  I  mean  the  reduced  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  of  "  the  burdens  upon  land  "  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates,  by  tho 
operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law  ! 

Had  those  figures  been  produced,  it  would  have  been  evident  that  the 
"  very  considerable"  reduction  of  protection  was  intended  to  fix  the  price  of 
agricultural  labour  at  the  minimum  wages  forced  by  the  cruel  operation  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  and  to  surrender  to  the  clamour  of  the  Leaguers  the  amount 
which  the  landlords  had  stole7i  from  the  poor-rates.  It  is  of  importance  to  knovr 
the  rate  of  wages  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  that  calculation.  I  am  informed, 
that  in  some  districts,  5s.  6d.  a  week  is  the  established  rate  of  wages  for  an 
able-bodied  adult  agricultural  labourer.  Now,  if  that  is  the  rate  calculated 
upon  by  Sir  Robert,  the  effect  of  his  new  scheme  will  be  to  aid  the  New  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  bringing  down  the  wages  of  every  district  to  that  star- 
vation point ! 

Sir  Robert's  demand  upon  the  landlords  is  of  more  concern  to  you  than  it  is  to 
me — I  cannot  blame  i\\Q  Leaguers  for  forcing  that  amount  (the  savings  by  the  New 
Poor  Law)  from  **your  order."  If  the  poor  must  be  robbed  and  plundered  by  the 
rich,  it  is  quite  as  well  that  the  booty  should  be  competed  for  at  Manchester  as 
at  Newmarket.  But  I  do  regret  that  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  the  Leaguers 
the  wages  of  the  agricultur-al  labourers  should  be,  as  far  as  an  act  of  parliament 
can  do  it,  fixed  at  the  starvation  point ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  which  he  has  established  in  the 
quotations  which  I  have  just  given  you  from  his  own  lips,  to  the  effect,  that 
"  protection  should  have  reference  to  the  general  welfare  of  all  classes  in  the 
country,  with  the  object  of  securing  to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  population 
the  command  of  all  that  constitutes  the  enjoyments  of  life." 

It  is,  Sir,  on  this  ground  that  I  object  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  Corn  Law 
scheme.  Protection,  to  be  just,  must  be  universal.  You,  as  a  landlord,  can 
have  no  right  to  receive  that  protection  for  your  rents  which  is  denied  to  tlie 
wages  of  your  laboureis  ;  nor  can  either  landlord,  farmer,  or  labourer  justly 
obtain  protection,  when  it  is  refused  to  hand-loom  weavers  and  factory  operativeel 

If  the  Premier  had  exhibited  the  figures  on  which  he  foimded  a  deduction  of 
10#.  a  quarter  in  the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  I  fear  that  it  would  have  been 
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demonstrated  that  the  high  rents  of  the  landlords  and  the  low  wages  of  the 
labourers  were  intended  to  be  established  by  the  protection  which  is  proposed  in 
the  new  scheme.  If  so,  a  more  flagrant  and  cruel  piece  of  injustice  was  never 
devised  by  man.  Does  it  not  occur  to  Sir  Robert,  that  such  one-sided  legislation 
provides  an  argument  for  universal  suffrage  which  it  is  impossible  to  answer  ?  It 
must  materially  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Chartists  ! 

If  it  be  allowed  to  pass,  the  robbery  of  labour  will  be  doubly  legalized — 
first,  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  again  by  the  New  Corn  Law.  The  ])oor  will 
then  have  ascertained  that  they  are  still  to  be  the  victims  of  the  legislation  of 
the  rich.  Now,  at  such  a  period  as  tlie  present,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
who  believes  the  Reform  Bill  to  be  a  final  measure,  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  put  into  the  Itands  of  his  enemies  such  a  powerful  weapon. 

Can  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  prove  the  danger  and  injustice  of  the 
proposal  from  the  very  speech  in  which  it  was  introduced  ?  If  there  be  any  force, 
any  truth  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  arguments,  his  proposal  is  unjust  (if  unjust,  it 
cannot  be  safe)  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  and,  of  necessity,  to  all  other 
labourers  or  artisans  ;  for  the  manufacturing  labourers  may  be  assured,  that  the 
sons  of  toil  must,  in  the  end,  all  sink  or  swim  together.  Every  ether  class  must 
also,  in  the  long  run,  follow  in  the  downward  path  to  ruin. 

I  have  now  completed  my  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  question  which  refers 
to  **  the  agricultural  interest."  I  think  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  while  he  asserted  that  "  protection  can  only  be  vindicated,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  general  welfare  of  all  classes  in  the  country,"  at  the  same  time 
insisted,  that  "  an  eflFectual  protection  to  the  home-grower  of  corn  should  be 
valid."  Let  that  principle  be  established  on  all  home  produce,  and  we  shall  no 
longer  have  the  complaints  of  industrious  labourers  and  artisans  who  are 
perishing  for  want  of  employment  and  food. 

Now  for  a  ^e\\  words  on  the  dictum  of  the  same  statesman  with  reference  to 
manufacture  and  commerce. 

As  I  showed  you  in  my  last,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  from  the  throne 
downwards,  that  great  distress  prevails  in  our  manufacturing  districts.  It  is 
impossible  that  words  can  convey  a  true  sense  of  the  agonizing  afflictions  which 
overspread  the  immense  population  which  is  comprised  in  our  manufacturing  jj 
operations.  Thousands,  nay  tens  of  thousands,  are  at  this  moment  lingering  in 
sickness  and  want — many,  very  many,  are  dying  from  actual  starvation.  Their 
patience  and  forbearance  have  been  eulogized  by  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers — 
everyone  bears  testimony  to  their  good  conduct.  The  natural  question  is.  What 
has  been  proposed  for  their  relief?  The  only  answer  which  the  stoutest  friend 
of  the  Government  can  give  is — Nothing.  The  hand-loom  weavers  have  sought 
for  a  legislative  measure  to  regulate  their  wages — the  factory  operatives  have 
begged  to  be  relieved  from  the  destructive  influences  of  over-production  and  of 
killing  labour :  they  have  unitedly  petitioned  to  have  their  birthright  restored  to 
them,  by  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth ;  but  their  prayers  have  been  despised,  their  petitions  have  been 
refused,  and  they  have  been  driven  away  from  the  shelter  of  the  Constitutional 
by  being  told  that  no  legislative  enactment  can  be  adopted  for  their  protectioa. 
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They  are  exjiected  to  be  satisfied  by  the  assurance  of  the  Prime  Minister, 

"  that  the  general  demeanour  and  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this 

country,  and  of  that  portion  of  them  who  have  been  most  exposed  to  sufferings 

on  account  of  commercial  distress,  have  been   such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the 

utmost  sympathy  and  respect ;"  and  that  *'  there  is  no  difficulty,  then,  in  the  shape 

of  violence  interposed  to  the  settlmcnt  of  this  [the  corn]  question  ;  and  it  appears 

to   him  [Sir  Robert  Peel]    to  be  perfectly  open  for  legislation  at  the   present 

moment;"  and  that  as  to  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers,  Sir  Robert  *' entertains 

a  confident  hope  and  belief  that  they  onay  still  look  forward  to  the  revival,  by 

THE  OPERATION  OF  NATURAL  CAUSES,  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing 

prosperity '",  but  that  such  wretchedness  and   misery  "  is  the   hard   condition 

inseparable  from  a  manufacturing  country,  from  which  no  legislative  enactment 

can  exempt  them." 

Read  over  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  speech  from  beginning  to  end,  and  you  will  find, 
that  those  few  words  contain  all  the  hope  which  he  administers  to  a  most  patient^ 
suffering,  industrious,  and  starving  population. 

Now,  Sir,  I  would  ask,  how  can  Sir  Robert  expect  the  continuance  of  peace 
in  their  districts,  when  they  know  that  he  has  admitted  that  "an  effectual,  a 
valid  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest  is  necessary,"  and,  with  the  same 
breath,  turns  round  to  the  famished  manufacturing  operatives,  and  says,  "  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you,  no  legislative  enactment  can  better  your  condition ;  I 
acknowledge  that  "your  sufferings  are  undeserved  and  grievous,  and  that  your 
patience  is  exemplary,  but  I  must  leave  you  to  your  hard  fate,  indulging  a  con- 
fident hope  and  belief  t\\^t  you  may  look  forward  to  an  improvement  in  your  con- 
dition by  the  operation  of  natural  causes  !" 

That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  perishing  human  beings  should  thus  be  dis- 
missed by  a  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  who  has  just  been  arguing  in  favour 
of  the  necessity  of  legislative  protection  for  the  landlords  and  farmers,  to  uphold 
'^  the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  burdens  upon  land,  and  the 
habits  of  the  country y" — I  say,  Sir,  that  the  fact  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  thus 
discharged  the  claims  of  such  men,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  their  case 
and  of  his  own  reasoning,  is  a  proof  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  adopted  his 
principle  of  legislation  from  fact  and  reason,  but  that  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  fear  from  some  quarter  or  other,  not  daring  manfully  to  meet  "the  true 
question"  on  its  own  merits.  This  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  which  I  have  giveu  you  at  page  82  of  this  letter,  and 
also  from  the  following: — 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass  the  subject  I  am  about  to  bring  under  the- 
consideraiion  of  the  House.    With  regard  to  a  matter  in  respect  to  which  such  adverse  opinions 
prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  it  without  making  statements  or  admissions  which  will  be  seized  on 
by  thoBe  who  entertain  opposite  opinions." 

The  "  difficulty"  arises  from  the  absence  of  truth  and  principle.  Those,  and 
some  other  expressions  which  might  be  quoted  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech, 
evince  a  state  of  mind  ill  adapted  to  the  occasion  —  a  fearful  trembling,  which 
all  men  must  feel  who  attempt,  by  an  expedient,  to  reconcile  opposite  facts,  and 
to  unite  antagonist  principles.     Such  was   evid^ently  the  position   taken  by  Sia: 
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Robert  Peel  ;  and,  although  a  very  large  mnjority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
awarded  their  support,  posterity  will  pronounce  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  bungling 
effort  at  delusion.  It  would  have  been  well  for  his  fame  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
liad  let  the  Corn  Laws,  as  well  as  the  Emancipation  Act,  alone. 

The  "awful"  admissions  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  with  respect  to  the 
CAUSES  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  distress,  call  for  more  remark  than 
I  have  space  for  in  this  letter.  Next  week,  you  shall  have  my  thoughts 
thereon. 

T  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — I  am  glad  to  find  space  for  the  continuation  of  my  "Rent-Roll." 

June  19th — ]\Iy  kind  friend,  your  old  acquaintance,  residing  at  Brompton,  who 

often  sends   me  tokens   of  esteem,   brought   me    some    beautiful 

flowers  for  my  little  window-garden.     He  also  presented  me  with 

a  quantity  of  most  refreshing  strawberries. 

20tb — My  old  friend,  Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  forgetting  all  political 

differences,  called  upon  me,  and  kindly  presented  me  with  10/. 

23rd — Could  you  have  expected  it?     IMy  old  political    opponent,  Joshua 

Bower,  Esq.,  of  Hunslot,  near  Leeds,  came  and  chatted  with  me  in 

the  most  friendly  and  affectionate  manner,  and  gave  me  a  sovereign. 

„       I  was  ill,  so  my  dear  friend  Underwood  brought*me  a  large  basket 

of  splendid  grapes. 
„       A  friend  whose  kindnesses  I  can  never  forget,  John  Perceval,  Esq., 
presented  me  with  3/. 
24th — Dear  little  Miss  Beckham  gave  me  an  ornament  for  my  mantel-piece. 
*23th — Mr.  Manly,  84,  Bartholomew  Close,  City,  whom  I  had  never  seen 

before,  gave  me  2*.  6d. 
29th — Mr.  Edward  Hudson,  Sheffield,  who  is  personally  unknown  to  me, 
sent  me  a  sovereign,  and  the  following  kind  letter : — 

"Sheffield,  29  June,  1841. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  there  are  few  persons  who  could  read  your  Fleet  Papers,  without 
commisserating  with  jou  on  the  hardships  you  liavc  undergone.     *      *      *      It  is  a  pity  that  your 
admirers  and  friends  do  not  come  forward  and  subscribe  a  handsonie  sum  to  purchase  an  annuity 
for  yourself  and  Mrs.  Oasller :  such  liberality  only  wants  a  beginning  to  end  in  success. 
"  Enclosed  one  sovereign,  wliich  I  beg  your  acceptance  of. 

/'  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
*'  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison."  "  EDWARD  HUDSON." 

June  29th— Mr.  J.Summers,  artist,  Leeds,  brought  me  1  Jib.  of  Yorkshire  butter, 
1  lb.  of  coffee,  and  1  lb.  of  tea.  That  good  man  often  calls  to  chat 
with  me. 
30th— My  friend  indeed,  Mr.  Atkinson,  sent  me  two  bottles  of  excellent  port. 

Such  kindnesses  as  are  shown  to  me,  from  all  ranks  and  all  parties,  may 
well  repay  me  for  what  I  have  suffered  in  the  service  of  my  master  and  my 
country.     I  shall  continue  my  "  Rent-Roll"  when  space  offers  itself.— R.O. 


Printed  by  Vincent  Torras&  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  LondoH. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THOMAS    THORNHILL,     Esq., 

Of  Ridcllesworth,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Prisoner  in  the  Fleet. 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — A  week  or  two  ago  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  a  dear  old 
friend  of  mine,  one  whom  I  knew  in  what  the  world  calls  **  better  days."  He  is 
now  the  vicar  of  a  parish  in  one  of  the  midland  counties — lie  is  a  wise  and  a  good 
man.  Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  long  while,  I  told  him  that  I  supposed 
he,  with  very  many  others,  disapproved  of  the  course  which  my  duty  to  my 
country  compelled  me  to  steer  at  the  present  crisis ;  and  that  that  was  the  reason 
why  he  had  so  long  kept  silence.     He  replied  as  follows: — 

•'  My  dear  Oastler,  " ,  Feb.  26,  1842. 

"  It  would  be  nonsense  to  intimate  that  I  had  not  as  much  time  as  yourself  for  corre- 
spondence. It  has  not  been  for  want  of  time  or  inclination,  but  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  that  I 
have  not  troubled  you  with  letters. 

"  The  crisis  had  arrived  when  I  felt  it  was  incumbent  to  write  a  few  words ;  and  I  had  my  pcH 
ill  my  hand  for  that  purpose,  and  my  scissars  too,  when  your  letter  arrived. 

"  I  liad  been  reading  your  Fleet  Papers  concerning  'Free  Trade';  I  took  up  ihe  Examiner^ 
and  my  eye  caught  the  paragraph  which  I  have  cut  out  for  you,  as  entirely  applicable  to  yourself 
and  tije  position  which  you  are  now  occupying.  Here  it  is — let  it  stand  as  your  motto  in  the  i^/ce/er*; 
"  '  If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer,  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate. 
If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him 
proclaim  war  with  mankind   d  la  mode  Ic  pays  de  Pole  —  neither  to  give  nor  to  take 
quarter.     If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of 
the  law;  if  he  tells  their  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attabks  him  with 
slander.     But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he 
may  go  on  fearless ;  and  this  is  the  course  I  take  myself. — De  Foe.' 
"  You  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  the  course  you  are  pursuing.     I 
do  most  emphatically  agree  with  you  concerning  Free  Trade,  Emigration,  Poor  Laws,  &c.    I  fear 
Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  if  T  should  see  anything  in  the  Fleet  Papers  which  I  did  not  approve, 
that  my  inviolable  friendship  would  induce  me  immediately  to  mention  it. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  such  good  health  and  spirits.   It  is  quite  marvellous,  and  thanks 
be  to  God  for  it. 

"lam  VERY  ANXIOUS  to  know  how  the  national  subscription  goes  on.  Meetings  should  beheld  in 
j';  -Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Manchester,  &c.  Your  acting  friends  should  work  while 
')    it  is  day ^  i.e.  whilst  the  sun  shines.     Weekly  notices  should  be  given  in  the  Fleeters.     Indeed,  I 

'Aink  the  first  page  should  be  occupied  with  the  address  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  recewr^d. 

Do  think  of  this. 
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"  The  insertion  of  the  subscription  list  need  not  come  from  you,  which  I  know  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you.  It  might  be  headed,  'The  Committee  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  public  their 
address  and  the  list  of  subscriptions,'  &c, 

"  Your  ever  faithful  friend, 


Respecting  the  latter  part  ot  my  Rev.  friend's  letter,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
any  space  in  the  Fleet  Papers  which  is  required  by  my  kind  friends  who  have 
shown  me  so  much  favour,  is  always  at  their  command. 

My  object  in  communicating  the  former  part  of  my  friend's  letter  is,  to  intro- 
duce a  hvf  remarks  on  a  subject  which  I  find  is,  at  this  moment,  giving  pain  to 
many  of  my  friends. 

I  am  thought  to  be  unwise  at  the  present  crisis,  because  I  have  resolved  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  when  a  bold  assertion  of  the  principles,  which  I  have 
unwavering  maintained,  is  unpalatable  to  many  who  are  otherwise  disposed  to  be 
my  friends ;  and  I  am  assured  that  the  avov/al  of  ray  principles  wiW,  at  this  junc- 
ture, be  injurious  to  what  is  termed  my  interest. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is,  it  must  always  be  painful  to  grieve  those  who  are  anxious  to 
befriend  me  ;  but  it  would  be  unhearahle  to  offend. my  conscience. 

Were  I  nojj  to  hold  my  peace,  and,  without  a  warning,  witness  the  demolition- 
of  all  my  hopes — permit  the  enemies  of  my  country,  in  silence,  to  insure  her  ruin, 
and  watch,  without  a  murmur,  the  progress  of  Infidel  innovation,  dismantling 
still  further  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution,  rivetting  the  chains  of  tyranny  still 
faster  upon  the  labourers  and  artisans  of  England,  by  undermining  the  Chris- 
tianity of  our  institutions  ;  although,  by  thus  betraying  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor,  I  might  obtain  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
many  rich,  I  should  despise  myself- — I  should  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  poor, 
whose  love  and  prayers  are  dearer  far  tome  than  earthly  treasures;  and  although 
riches  and  liberty  might  be  my  rewaid,  and  I  should  receive  honour  from  the 
great,  the  fetters  of  slavery  would  encircle  my  mind,  and  I  should  be  poor  indeed 
without  the  approving  smiles  of  my  conscience,  without  the  blessing  of  my  God. 
The  possession  of  these  inestimable  blessings  teaches  me  to  dread  neither  the 
ridicule  nor  the  anger  of  the  world. 

Painful  as  the  sacrifice  is  thus  to  run  counter  to  th«  wishes  of  my  kind  and 
benevolent  friends,  I  prefer  imprisonment  and  poverty,  and,  if  it  should  be, 
neglect,  contempt,  and  undeserved  disgrace,  with  a  mind  unfettered,  an  approv- 
ing conscience,  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  and  an  ever  sustaining  God,  to  libertyj 
and  wealth,  and  crowds  of  wealthy  friends,  with  the  abandonment  of  my  prin-] 
ciples,  the  neglect  of  my  duty,  the  curse  of  my  God,  and  the  sacrifice  of  tha 
course  of  policy  on  which  the  safety  of  my  countiy  depends. 

If  I  off'end  those  whom  I  honour  and  revere  by  the  bold  and  candid  avowal  o 
my  sentiments,  they  must  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  consistency  of 
principle,  that  prison  walls  cannot  confine  the  influence  of  truth,  and  that  it  i^ 
not  obstinacy  to  defend  her  at  every  risk. 

/  have  counted  the  cost' —  I  am  willing  to  bear  your  unprovoked  hostility 
— I  know  that  that  which  is  best  for  me  will  be  my  portion  ;  my  God  will 
sustain  me  in  every  trial  —  He  will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  me.     He  nmy 
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suffer  my  enemies,  for  awhile,  seemingly  to  triumph  over  me,  but  the  morning 
will  eventually  dawn,  and  in  a  way  which  is  marvellous  to  man — He  will  assert 
and  maintain  the  power  of  His  truth. 

Not  many  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  one  most  dear  to  me.  I  thought 
that  I  had,  in  a  former  epistle,  discovered  a  symptom  of  sorrow  which  I  was 
loath  should  sadden  that  heart.  I  strove  to  comfort,  to  soothe,  and  to  re-animate 
my  dearest  friend.  I  entreated  her  to  be  strong  and  not  to  faint  —  I  urged  her 
"  not  to  be  miserable  on  ray  account." 

Her  reply  was  such  as  left  me  no  doubt  that  she  would  be  strengthened  and 
sustained.  You  cannot  be  offended  if  I  select  a  portion  of  it  for  your  perusal. 
The  time  may  come  when  you  will  need  such  counsel  and  such  faith.  'Twas 
thus  that  she  addressed  me : — 

"  If  1/ou  are  only  well  and  happy,  then  /  cannot  be  '  miserable' — in  fact,  I  am  never  '  miser- 
able.' But  when  I  talk  to  you  about  your  being  in  the  Fleet,  you  never  seem  lo  understand  me. 
My  rest  is  in  the  Divine  Will  —  I  am  content  with  what  God  appoints;  and  when  He  opens  the 
prisoQ-door  for  you,  my  heart  will  indeed  rejoice.  If  such  feelings  are  grievousto  you,  why  then  I 
cannot  help  it.  But  my  mind  is  ever  strongly  impressed  with  this  truth,  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  step  out  of  the  Divine  order,  and  we  are  in  continual  danger  of  doing  this,  if  we  neglect,  in  any- 
thing, to  ask  counsel  of  God.  I  am  not  alluding  to  any  particular  circumstances,  nevertheless,  I 
continually  possess  such  a  strong  conviction  of  the  guilt  incurred  and  the  loss  sustained  by  not 
earnestly  seeking  wisdom  and  strength  from  above,  as  leads  me  more  and  more  to  distrust  myself 
in  everything,  and  to  search  the  Scriptures  diligently  with  prayer  and  supplication  that  I  may  not 
only  Awoic,  but,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  enabled  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth. 

"  I  never  felt  the  immense  value  of  the  Bible  as  I  now  do.     I  am  daily  led  to  a  more  actual         tf 
dependence  upon  the  written  Word — 'It  is  the  sure  Word  of  prophecy,'  'A  light  in  a  dark  place.'  * 

Whatever  my  own  state  of  mind  may  be,  however  my  feelings  ebb  and  flow,  however  prosperous 
or  untoward  circumstances  and  events  appear  to  be,  I  rest  on  this,  that  God  is  the  same — He 
changelh  not — and  His  word  abideth  for  ever.  I  fully  and  hearlily  believe  all  which  He  hath  spoken 
— His  precepts,  His  warnings,  His  threatenings,  and  His  promises,  are  all  true,  and  all^  all 
shall  be  assuredly  fulfilled. 

"  When  I  read  that  you  were  to  be  removed  to  the  Queen's  Bench,*  I  could  not  repress  the 
momentary  sigh ;  but  I  instantly  recovered  myself,  for  I  know  it  is  well,  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  a 
blessing  (though  it  may  be  in  disguise)  to  each  of  us,  both  now  and  hereafter. 

"  I  find  a  continued  and  sweet  repose  in  the  wisdom  and  lore,  the  power  and  faithfulnesso^ 
God.     I  more  than  ever  rest  on  His  Word,  and  find  perfect  contentmect  in  His  adorable  Will. 

"  I  wonder  that  I  should  ever  desire  or  seek  my  own  way,  since  His  is  perfect.  There  are  no 
mistakes  in  any  of  His  counsels — His  providences  are  deep  and  intricate,  they  are  mysterious,  we 
cannot  comprehend  them;  but  they  are  full  of  goodness,  a  mixture  ofien  of  judgment  and  mercy, 
designed  to  produce  in  us  the  most  wonderful  and  gracious  efiects,  to  make  us  happy  and  useful  in 
this  life,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  glory  hereafter. 

"  It  will  be  our  fault  if  such  should  fail  to  be  their  fruit  in  us.  May  we  be  careful  not  only  to 
run,  but  to  obtain  the  prize. 

''  I  cannot  describe  tayou  the  feelings  which  at  times  pervade  my  mind,  when  I  consider  how 
cheap  and  plentiful  the  written  Word  of  God  now  is,  and  how  little  it  is  regarded;  nor  the  appre- 
hension which  at  times  fills  my  mind,  that  yet  a  little  while  and  it  shall  be  as  scarce! — Like  the 
Manna  in  the  Wilderness,  it  is  loathed  and  despised. 

"  But  should  the  Key  of  Knowledge  and  of  Eternal  Life  be  taken  away  from  this  nation,  should 
'  The  Candlestick  be  removed,'  what  will  men  have  to  rely  upon  ?  No  polar  star  then  to  guide  them. 


t 
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*  The  bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  centralization  of  the  prisons,  will  soon  remove  us  all 
lo  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison. — R.O.  • 
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ihey  will  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge— no  beacons  to  warn  them,  no  promises  to  sustain  and  com- 
fort them!    They  will  blindly  rush  on  to  their  ruin — they  will  sink  into  despair. 

"  I  often  think,  what  should  I  do  without  this  blessed  Book?  May  God  write  it  yet  more  deeply 
on  the  tablet  of  my  heart.  Impressions,  visions,  dreams,  &c.  are  all  uncertain,  but  God's  Word 
IS  Truth." 

Yes,  "  God's  Word  is  Truth ;"  and  while  I  am  (being  thus  taught  by  my 
affectionate  monitor  to  search  therein  for  wisdom  and  strength,)  enabled  to 
read  that  Word,  to  believe  in  its  doctrines,  to  embrace  its  principles,  and  to  follow 
its  precepts,  although  I  may,  by  some  who  anxiously  desire  to  benefit  me,  be 
accounted  foolish  and  week,  or  by  others  head-strong  and  obstinate,  I  shall  be 
at  peace  with  myself,  being  sustained  by  Him  whose  "  Word  is  Truth,'*  and  who 
will  not  suffer  any  evil  to  happen  unto  me.  I  know  that  "  The  cattle  on  a  thou- 
sand hills  are  His,"  and  that  "  The  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  His  hands."  Could  I 
have  made  merchandise  of  my  principles,  there  would  have  been  no  need  that  I 
should  be  your  prisoner.  But  I  should  not  then  have  been  so  wise,  so  happy  as 
I  am  here.  In  this  place  I  have  learned  wisdom — in  this  prison  I  have  found 
peace  ! 

While  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  altogether  useless  to  my  country. 
I  have  had  some  little  share  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Whi^s.  The  change  effected 
in  the  public  mind  respecting  them,  was  not  accomplished  entirely  without  my 
aid — the  "  majority  of  One"  was  not  obtained  without  a  helping  hand  from  me.  I 
have  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  those  enemies  of  the  poor,  the  cruel  and  unjust 
Leaguers,  when,  hoping  to  delude  and  betray  them  as  aforetime,  they  have  dared 
to  face  the  people.  The  "  absence  of  excitement,"  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
alludes,  has,  in  some  measure,  been  aided  by  myself. 

Had  I  ever  abandoned  my  principles,  and  listened  to  the  charmer  Expe- 
diency, I  should  have  been  powerless  against  the  enemies  of  my  country. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  "  your  order"  will  fall  before  its  enemies,  if 
Expediency  shall  not  soon  give  place  to  Principle.  I  may  perhaps  be  useful  then. 

It  is  very  true,  I  have  assisted  in  bringing  the  present  Government  to  power ;. 
and  I  rejoiced  at  the  victory  thus  gained  over  the  proposers  of  the  New  Poor 
Law — the  refusers  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill.  I  moreover  hoped  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  have  learned  wisdom  in  the  school  of  adversity  ;  that  he  who 
had  once  destroyed  the  strongest  party  in  the  State,  by  listening  to  the  spirit 
of  Expediency,  would  have  seen  his  error,  and,  when  again  in  oflfice,  that  he 
would  remember  the  cause  of  his  fall,  the  reason  why  he  was  forced  to  fly  before* 
an  enemy  so  base  ;  and  that  he  would  hereafter,  as  he  promised  to  d©, "  Walk  in 
the  light  of  the  Constitution." 

I  regret  to  have  been  deceived.     Sir  Robert  Peel  has  declared  his  attachment 
to,  and  his  determination  to  uphold  the  principles  of  that  law  which  can  never 
amalgamate  with   the  Constitution,  to  continue  those  law-makers,  who  cannot' 
exist  with  any  Constitutional  Government — I  allude  to  the  New  Poor  Law  and 
the  three  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners.     I  regret  the  fact,  but  it  is  true.     Sir 
Robert  Peel  also  (although,  as  far  as  the  *'  agricultural  interest"  is  concernedd 
he   professes  to   be   in   favour   of  Protection,)   has   adopted  a   strong  measure 
towards  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade;  and  as  to  manufacture  and  commerACj 
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he  proclaims  his  utter  inability  to  devise  any  legislative  measure  to  remove  or 
mitigate  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  now  overspread  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Nay,  he  positively  refuses  to  adopt  that  trifling  relief,  the  Ten  Hours' 
Factory  Bill.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  withhold 
complaint,  and  the  expression  of  my  deep  regret  that  I  have  over-estimated  the 
good  effect  of  ten  years*  adversity  on  the  mind  of  the  Premier. 

The  majority  which  now  surrounds  Sir  Robert  Peel,  might  give  confidence, 
even  in  error,  to  a  novice  ;  but  the  Conservative  leader  has  already  proved  that 
it  is  possible,  under  his  management,  that  a  majority,  larger  than  that  which 
now  sustains  him,  may  dwindle  away,  and  be  changed  into  a  minority  ;  and  shall 
I,  knowing  his  danger,  cease  to  warn  him  ?  If  I  wished  for  his  overthrow,  I 
would  be  silent. 

I  did  not  forget  how,  when  the  foe  with  whom  Sir  Robert  had  once  to  con- 
tend was  the  enemy  of  Protestantism,  and  was  returning  the  favour  of  "  Eman- 
cipation" by  the  threat  of  Rebellion,  that  instead  of  defiance.  Sir  Robert  strove 
to  coax  and  soothe  his  angry  enemy,  by  addressing  such  words  as  the  following 
to  his  enthusiastic  friends  : — 

"  Allow  Die  to  recommend  you  to  refrain  from  flattering  yourselves  with  any  distant  hope  of 
altering  the  present  system  ;  let  us  not  seem  to  threaten^  even  in  thought,  those  who  have  acquired 
new  rights,  with  the  forfeiture  of  that  acquisition.  Let  us  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  it 
EXISTS  AT  PRBSENT.  Let  US-  nevcr  hint  at  alteration,  or  raise  a  secret  doubt  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  most  suspicious.''* 

I  remembered  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  thus  striven  to  tame  the  anger  of 
Popery,  as  if  the  Tiara  could  be  coaxed  to  bend  to  the  Bible,  or  the  magic  wand 
of  Expediency  could  reconcile  truth  to  falsehood. 

Years  have  rolled  over  since  then,  and  1  hoped  that  the  great  founder  of 
Conservatism  had  learnt  wisdom  in  the  school  of  adversity.  But  no.  Infidelity, 
under  the  mask  of  unfettered  liberty  of  action,  or  Free  Trade,  now  rampant 
with  pride  and  mad  with  revenge,  assails  our  institutions,  and  again,  as  I  proved 
to  you  in  my  last,  the  Premier  tries  the  soothing  strains  of  Expediency,  instead 
of  the  Sword  of  Truth  ! — as  though  the  Man  of  Sin  could  thus  be  reconciled  to 
the  Law  of  God  ! 

I  have  said  that  Free  Trade  is  Infidelity — let  its  friends  and  supporters 
attend.  In  a  former  number  I  showed  you  how  irreconcileable  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  with  those  of  Free  Trade.  I  resorted  to  no  subterfuge, 
but  to  the  written  words  of  the  acknowledged  masters  in  each  school — St.  Paul 
and  Mr.  Huskisson.  I  then  placed,  in  juxta-position,  the  creed  of  both,  as  pro- 
pounded by  an  apostle  of  each.  1  left  the  words  to  explain  themselves.  They 
proved  the  two  creeds  to  be  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness  !  The  aim  of 
Free  Trade  was  demonstrated  to  be  the  oppression  of  the  labourer,  that  of 
Christianity  to  protect  him. 

Shall  I  give  you  another  proof  that  the  creed  of  the  Free  Traders  is  totally 
irreconcileable  with  Christianity  ?  Here  it  is,  taken  verbatim  from  the  principal 
organ  of  the  Leaguers.  That  champion  of  Free  Trade,  the  3Iorning  Chronicle^ 
in  its  leading  article  of  the  3rd  inst.,  asserts,  that — 

"  The  labourer  is  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  all  circumstances  by  which  he  can 

INCREASE  the    RETURX    OF    HIS   LABOUR,    AND    THE    EMPLOYER   OF   LABOUR    TO  AVAIL   HIMSELF  O? 
-^LL  circumstances  by  WHICH  HE  CAN  REDUCE  THAT  RETURN." 
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Thus  abrogating  every  piinciple  of  love  and  of  justice  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded by  Jesus  Christ  !  Well  might  the  priests  of  Free  Trade,  some  months 
ago  in  Manchester,  when  met  in  solemn  conclave,  refuse  to  pray  to  the  true  God  ! 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  Look  well  to  the  creed  of  the  Free 
Traders,  as  explained  by  themselves,  and  say,  is  it  possible  that  words  more 
forcible  can  be  collected  to  assert  the  antagonist  principle  to  love  and  charity  I 
Can  anything  result,  from  the  practice  of  such  a  creed,  but  civil  war  between  the 
"  labourer"  and  the  "  employer,"  until  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  poets 
(Campbell)  are  realized? — 

"  And  man  competes  with  man,  like  foe  with  foe, 
Till  death,  that  thins  them,  scarce  seems  public  woe  !" 

Thus,  Sir,  will  *'  liberal  and  enliglitened  philosophy,"  by  means  of  "  the 
civilizing  influences  of  commerce,"  bring  back  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to 
-a  state  of  barbarism,  more  degrading  in  its  nature,  more  cruel,  more  extirmi- 
nating,  and  more  sinful,  (because  it  is  more  enlightened,)  than  that  from  which 
Christianity  emancipated  our  ancestors  ! 

And  can  it  be  expected  that  I  should  be  silent,  while  the  Conservative  leader 
(backed  by  a  majority  who  more  than  doubt,  as  they  reluctantly  support  him,) 
succumbs  to  the  monster  of  Liberalism,  and  proposes  to  deliver  my  country  into 
its  ravenous  jaws  ? 

Sir,  I  love  my  country !  and  if  in  search  of  her  weal  I  secure  my  own  woe,  I 
will  not  murmur,  but  thankfully  kiss  the  rod  that,  smiting  me,  shall  break  her 
chains. 

Let  these  remarks  suffice  on  a  subject  which  it  is  very  painful  to  dwell 
upon,  but  which  is  forced  on  my  consideration  at  this  moment  by  the  anxious 
remonstrances  of  many  sincere,  benevolent,  and  ardent  friends.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  my  situation  must  be  my  apology  for  this  very  long  digression. 

Leaving  these  matters  to  rig'ht  themselves,  let  me  recall  your  serious  attention 
to  the  speech  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  on  proposing  his  New  Corn  Law  rii  the  House 
oFCommons. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  care  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  provided  means 
to  remove  a  supposed  evil  (the  existence  of  which  he  doubted),  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  Leaguers,  who  are  a  set  of  men  (according  to  the 
description  of  my  friend,  W.  Busfield  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,*  and  whose  descrip- 
tion is,  as  I  well  know,  far  below  the  mark,)  who  require  restraint  and  punish- 
ment rather  than  to  be  pitied,  coaxed,  and  gratified.  Yet  it  is  to  satisfy 
their  cravings  after  other  people's  wealth  that  the  agricultural  labourers  are  to 
be  sacrificed.  I  will  never  forget,  however,  that  the  Premier  defended  the  right 
of  the  agricultural  interest  to  "  a  valid  protection,"  while,  to  appease  the  angry 
ravings  of  the  L/eaguers,  he  decreased  that  protectioti  L5  per  cent. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  causes  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing 
distress,  as  they  are  admitted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  "  The  stimulus  which  was 
given,  by  the  facilities  of  credit,  to  great  undertakings  in  1837  and  1838,"  which 
is  the  "first  cause  mentioned,  must,  I  think,  allude  to  Railroads. 

You  well  know  the  opinion  I  have  always  entertained  on  those  "improvements." 
The  rampant  insolence  of  their  projectors,  in  cutting  and  slashing  every  person's 

*  I  wish  everybody  would  read  that  ^gentleman's  speeches. — R.O. 
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estate  to  suit  their  own  interested  purposes,  I  have  often  complained  of  to  yoa. 
1  disliked  the  arrogance  of  their  projectors,  I  hate  the  tyranny  of  their  managers. 
I  protest  against  the  slavery  entailed  on  passengers — the  unsociableriess  of  the 
whole  concern — the  breaking  up  of  all  connexion  with  intermediate   towns   and 
villages — the  flying  over  the  kingdom,  and  being  no  wiser,  learning  nothing  of 
the  country  or  its  inhabitants.  Formerly,  a  jiourney  was  a  lesson,  a  school,  a  lec- 
ture— we  were  always  learning  something  everywhere,  and  a  community  of  feel- 
ing, so  nccessm-y  to  the  strength  and  safety  of  a  nation,  was  fostered  and  esta- 
blished: now,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey  as  ignorant  as  when  we  started  ; 
we  have  formed  no  national  sympathies,  the  two  termini  are  England  to  us  !  I  hate 
to  be  ur\diev  the  surveillance  of  the  police  attendants — the  next  step  will  be  pass- 
ports. I  dislike  the  hurry,  and  bustle,  and  danger — the  hissing,  grunting,  roaring, 
whistling  jargon  of  the  engine  is  truly  offensive.     Then,  the  loss  of  property. 
Why,  Sir,  I  verily  believe,  if  an  estimate  were  made  of  all  the  enormous  losses  to 
the  creditors  of  the  turnpike  trusts  and  canals  which  have  followed  the  introduction 
of  railroads — the  lowering  of  rents  in  toWns  and  villages  on  the  old  roads,  empty 
houses,  diminished  trade  to  shopkeepers,  loss  of  employment  to  labourers,  destruc- 
tion of  coaches,  harness,  and  other  matters  consequent  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
coaching,  posting,  and  carrying  trades — I  say.  Sir,  I  believe  all  the  property  which 
has  been  thus  destroyed  {wMhoMtouQ  farthing^s  compensation)  would,  if  calcu- 
lated, prove  to  be  as  great  in  amount  as  all  the  money  which  the  railroads  have 
cost.     All  this  loss  has  been  incurred  to  pamper  a  few  greedy  men,  to  establish 
an   unbearable   monopoly,  to  make  way  for  this  new-fangled  mode   of  binding 
England  (lengthways  and  breadthways)  in  iron  fetters  !  Look  also  at  the  different 
distribution  of  the  new  capital  and  the  old  property.  The  former  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  h\\  monopolists,  who  have  no  local  interest  or  influence,  whose  only  look  out 
IS  interest,  or,  as  they  call  it,  "  a  return  for  investments'' ;  whereas  the  latter 
was  distributed   amongst  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  were  each   connected  by 
friendly  as  well  as  interested  links,  forming  an  important   and   healthy  class  in 
society,  conducing  to  the  real  strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation.    Sir,  our  weak- 
ness, not  our  strength — our  poverty,  notour  riches — our  danger,  not  our  security, 
will  be  consequent  on  these  new-fangled  institutions.     They  are  monopolies  of 
the  most  odious  and  monstrous  description,  and  have  been  instituted  by  the  same 
individuals  who   have   been,  for  years  past,  adopting,  whenever  it   suited  their 
selfish  purposes,  the  hypocritical  cuckoo-cry  of  "  No  Monopolies  !"     I  do  not, 
I  never  did,  I  never  shall  like  railroads.    Sir  Robert  is  right,  they  are  one  cause 
of  our  distress.     I  wonder  what  he  will  do  with  them. 

I  will  relate  to  you  an  anecdote.  When  the  railroad  mania  was  at  its  height, 
I  was  conversing  respecting  railroads  with  a  noble  lord  who  was  then  in  ofl5ce. 
I  expressed  my  surprise  that  Government  should  give  so  much  encouragement 
to  them.  Among  other  reasons-,  by  way  of  touching  his  pride,  I  said, — '^  Y^ou 
are,  my  Lord,  giving  great  power  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  at  the  expense  of 
landlords — you  are,  in  fact,  accelerating  the  downfal  of  your  own  order.  You 
will,  if  you  progress  in  this  course,  be  very  soon  supplanted  by  the  millionnairesy 
His  Lordship  replied,  "  We  think  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  making  of 
railroads  at  this  period,  to  assist  us  in  establishing  the  New  Poor  Law.  Thoser* 
works  take  off  many  applicants  for  relief;  who  are  of  that  class  who  would  be 
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most  troublesome  and  inost  dangerous.'' — "  But  how,  my  Lord,  when  the  rail- 
roads are  finished  ?" — "  Oh,  that  will  be  some  years  first ;  then,  we  shall  have 
the  law  established f  and  have  no  difficulty."     I  looked  his  Lordship  full  iu  the 
face,  and  said,  '^  So,  to  impoverish  and  enslave  the  labourers,  who  are  your  best 
allies,  you  will  enrich  and  strengthen  your  rivals,  the  capitalists  !     My  Lord,  it 
is  insanity  which  has  driven  you  to  that  scheme.     But  how  say  yoii  ?     Will  the 
New  Poor  Law  be  established  by  the  time  the  railroads  arc  finished?     Never 
were   you    more  mistaken.      The   New    Poor  Law    can  never   he  enforced  in 
England ;  it  will  be  the   ruin  of  its  projectors,  and  their  obstinacy  may  drive 
the  people   to  madness,  but  enforced  it  never  can  he  in  this  country  !     No, 
ray  Lord,  it  will   drive  the  Whigs  out  of  oflSce,  but  they  never  can  enforce  the 
New  Poor  Law!" — "Well,"  said   his  Lordship,  "  you  know,  Mr.  Oastler,  the 
Conservatives  are  as  much   for  it  as  ourselves,  and  if  we  were  driven  out,  they 
would  come  in  !" — "  And  soon  go  out,  my  Lord,"   I  rejoined,  "  if  they  resolve 
to   establish   and  enforce  the  New  Poor  Law.     That  law  and  a  Constitutional 
Government   cannot  exist  together."     I  added,  "  My  Lord,  do  you  not  see  the 
difference  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Conservatives  respecting  the  New  Poor 
Law  ?" — "  I   do   not   understand  your   question." — "  I  will   explain,  my  Lord. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  party  in  Parliament,  their  press,  and  the  country,  are  all  united 
in  their  attachment  to  the  New  Poor  Law  —  it  is  essentially  a  Whig,  *  a  liberal 
and  enlightened'  measure  ;  still,  it  will  be  their  ruin.     Now,  it  is  only  the  Con- 
servative leaders  who  support  that  odious  law — the  Conservative  press  and  the 
Conservative  people  are,  almost  to  a  man,  against  the  JVew  Poor  Law.     Do  you 
think,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  in  office,  after  you   had  been  cast  out  by  the 
odium  of  the   New  Poor  Law,  that  he  would  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt,  against 
the  declared  wishes  of  his  best  and  most  influential  supporters,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people  of  England,  to  establish  and  enforce  the  New  Poor  Law  V 
— "  1  think  he  would,"  said  his  Lordship. — "  Then  I  think,  that,  in  that  case,  he 
would  very  soon  be  taken  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,"  said  L 

His  Lordship  smiled,  and,  resuming  the  original  topic,  said — "  We  think  the 
railroads  will  be  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of  riots  and  disturbances,  by  giving 
facilities  to  the  transit  of  troops.  With  their  aid,  1000  men  would  be  as  useful 
as  2000  or  3000  now  are.  A  riot  might  be  quelled  in  London  one  day,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  same  troops  could  be  in  Manchester  to  quell  another  next  morning. 
We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  army." — "But  how,  if  the  disaffected 
were  to  break  up  the  rails  here  and  there,  my  Lord  ?" — "  We  did  not  think  of 
that !" 

So  much  for  Railroads. — The  next  cause  of  our  distress  is  declared  by  Sir 

Robert   Peel  to  be  Joint-stock  Banks.     This  very  evening,  while  I  was  writing 

this  letter,  I  was  visited  by  a  Director  of  one  of  those  establishments.    We  had  a 

very   interesting,   a   most  important   conversation.     It  is   really  strange   that   I 

always  get  to  the  fountain-head  for  information.     You  shall  have  our  chit-chat 

next  week. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— Not  a  line  for  "  Rent-Roll."— R.O. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — Sir  Robert  Peel  having  distinctly  stated,  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  Joint-stock  Banks  have  been  one  cause  of  the  present  alarming  state  of 
the  country,  I  shall  not  apologize  for  detaining  you,  for  awhile,  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  those  establishments. 

What  the  Premier's  remedy  against  the  miseries  which  they  have  produced 
may  be,  or  whether  any  remedy  will  be  proposed,  I  know  not.  As  far  as  tlie 
policy  of  the  Conservatixie  Government  has  hitherto  been  exhibited,  it  would 
seem  to  be,  to  alter  that  which  has  not  caused  the  mischief,  and  to  leave  the 
avowed  mischief-makers  quietly  to  accelerate  our  ruin — witness  the  Corn  Laws, 
the  New  Poor  Law,  the  Rural  Police,  and  the  Factory  System  —  the  positive 
interference  of  the  Government  with  that  which  is  declared  to  be  inoxious,  and 
the  declaration  that  those  which  have  caused  our  misery  are  above  the  controul 
of  the  legislature,  and  must  be  left  to  the  management  of  fiature! 

Sir  Robert  has,  it  seems,  at  last,  discovered  that  the  Joint-stock  Banks 
are  a  national  evil.  A  wise  statesman  would  have  known,  from  their  commence- 
ment, that,  from  the  very  nature  of  these  establishments,  evils  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  must  inevitably  be  their  result. 

I  well  remember,  when  they  were  at  first  legalized,  I  called  upon  my  friend, 
Mr.  William  Beckett,  who  is  now  M.P.  for  my  native  town — I  warned  him  of  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  might  be  expected  to  ensue  from  such  like  esta- 
blishments. I  told  him,  that  the  private  banks  could  not  stand  the  competition 
of  these  new-fangled  concerns,  and  that  commercial  embarrassment  must  follow 
in  their  train. 

I  advised  him  "  to  sell  up  dish,  doublet,  and  spoon,  to  cut  and  run,"  and 
leave  others  to  waste  their  resources  in  contending  with  establishments  against 
which  honour,  commercial  knowledge,  prudence,  and  wealth  would  have  no 
chance  of  successful  cempetition. 

He  did  not  take  my  advice — the  consequence  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  he  has 
suffered  much  loss  of  property  in  payment  for  his  zeal,  activity,  experience,  intel- 
ligence, prudence,  honour,  and  industry. 

The  idea  of  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  butchers,  bakers,  tinkers,  tailors. 
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cobblers,  and  barbers  going^  to  bed  one  night  in  tbeir  original  capacities,  and 
before  next  night  being  self-dubbed  Bankers,  has  often  caused  nie  to  laugh  ; 
but  when  I  considered  that  to  such  ignorant  persons  (ignorant  of  banking  trans- 
actions) the  management  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  this  great  nation  were  here- 
after to  be  committed,  I  have  often  mourned. 

I  foresaw,  and  frequently  warned  my  friends,  that  needy,  cunning,  and  design- 
ing men  would  get  into  the  management  of  these  concerns — that  they  would  play 
into  each  other's  hands,  and  leave  their  confiding  dupes  to  mourn  over  their 
losses  and  folly.  I  saw,  also,  that  the  result  of  success,  where  knavery  did  not 
run  away  with  the  proceeds,  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  respectable  old 
banking  establishments,  and  that  commercial  derangement  must  be  the  conseqencc. 

In  my  own  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  I  made  no 
secret  of  my  opinions  on  that  subject.  I  have  lived  to  have  the  authority  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 

The  Joint-stock  Banks  have,  however,  after  causing  the  ruin  of  thousands^ 
grown  into  a  strong  and  powerful  interest.  It  behoves  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment to  look  well  into  the  position  which  these  establishments  now  occupy. 

I  told  you,  in  ray  last,  that  while  I  was  writing,,  a  Director  of  one  of  the 
Joint-stock  Bank  Companies  called  upon  me  ;  and  I  said  that  I  would  relate  to 
you  a  very  interesting  and  important  conversation  which  I  had  with  him.  I  will 
take  care  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  attention  shall  be  called  to  it. 

You  must  know,  that  this  Joint-stock  Bank  Director  and  myself  are  upon  very- 
good  terms.  I  never  quarrel  with  people  because  I  oppose  their  political  or  com- 
mercial views.  I  tell  them  my  opinions,  but  always  keep  good  fellowship — hence, 
many  of  my  kindest  friends  are  amongst  my  most  determined  opponents.  So,  in 
this  case,  the  Director  is  a  Whig,  a  Free  Trader,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Fop 
aught  I  know,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League. 

But  enough,  by  way  of  introduction — now  to  the  conversation. 

R.  O. — Well,  how  say  you,  Mr.  Bank  Director?  Sir  Robert  Peel  sees 
through  you — he  has  truly  charged  the  Joint-stock  Banks  with  being  one  cause 
of  the  present  commercial  distress  and  embarrassment..  He  will  be  proposing 
some  measure  to  curb  you,  and  no  longer  ride  you  in  a  snafle.     How  say  you? 

B.  D. — What  care  we  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  for  anybody  else.  We  are  too 
strong  for  him — he  dare  not  touch  us. 

R.  O. — Indeed  I  too  strong  for  the  Government? 

B.  D. — Yes!  What  do  we  care  for  the  Government? — they  dare  not  interfere 
with  us. 

R,  O. — Not  interfere  with  you  !  how  you  talk.  You  cannot  be  serious — you 
are  joking,  my  friend.  ^ 

B.  D. — I  am  not  joking.  Sir  Robert  knows  that  he  dare  not  meddle  with  us  ; 
if  he  did,  we  would  stop  the  Bank  of  England.  We  are  stronger  than  any 
Government,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  it.  We  could  cause  a  Revolution  if  we 
thought  proper. 

R.  O. — Hold,  hold  !  You  proceed  too  fast.  That  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
A  set  of  barbers,  tinkers,  cobblers,  and  tailors — a  company  of  mushroom 
Bankers! — telling  me  that  they  are  too  strong,  for.  the  Government,, can  break. 
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the  Bank  of  England,  and  cause  a  Revolution  at  their  pleasure,  is  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  !  You  make  me,  for  once,  long  to  be  Prime  Minister  for  a  day  or 
two,  just  to  put  the  breaking-gear  onto  you,  and  grapple  with  you  in  right  good 
earnest*  Revolution!  indeed  —  I  would  ''  Revolution"  you  if  I  were  Prime 
Minister.  I  would  have  twenty-four  hours'  start  of  you  at  that  trade,  Master 
Bank  Director  !  But  you  must  be  joking — yon  cannot  intend  me  to  understand 
you  seriously  ? 

B.  D. — I  tell  you,  Oastler,  I  am  serious  !  You  have  no  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  Joint-stock  Banks.  We  arc  stronger  than  the  Bank  of  England,  (we 
could  stop  it  any  day  !)  or  any  Government.  I  met  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest 
bankers  in  London  to-day.  He  said,  ^*  The  Brighton  Bank  has  failed  !" — ''  Yes," 
said  I,  '*  and  you  will  all  fail  if  you  persist.  I  don't  care  how  rich  you  are,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  private  bank  can  successfully  compete  with  us.  Get  out  of  the 
concern  while  you  have  something  left,  or  you  will  be  ruined  as  sure  as  you  per- 
sist.'* And  they  will  too !  I  don't  care  who  or  what  they  are  ! — a  private  bank 
cannot  stand  against  a  joint-stock  bank  ! 

R.  O. — All  this  proves  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference. 

B.  D. — Pooh  !  the  Legislature  durst  not  touch  us. 

R.  O. — I  should  just  like  to  have  you  to  manage — a  set  of  upstarts  !  I  would 
look  you  into  submission,  or 

B.  D. — Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Oastler.  The  Government  knows  that  we 
have  more  influence  in  Parliament  than  they  have. 

R.  O. — In  Parliament !     How  is  that  ? 

B.  D. — Never  mind  how  it  is ;  I  tell  you  it  is  so. 

R.  O. — Oh  !  oh  !  I  smell  a  rat !  But  depend  upon  it,  if  I  were  Prime  Jrlinis- 
ter  I  would  cure  you. 

B.  D. — Neither  you  nor  any  other  Prime  Minister  could  touch  us. — Why  I 
who  is  that  lord  that  was  Prime  Minister  some  time  ago?  His  father  died — h^ 
was  such  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow  ;  he  is  very  quiet  now,  he  is  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     What  do  they  call  him  ?     I  forget  his  name. 

R.  O.  (after  many  guesses.) — You  mean  Earl  Spencer.  He  was  never  Prime 
Minister  ;  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

B.  D. — Well,  never  mind,  that  is  the  man;  he  was  Lord  Althorpe  then. 
When  we  had  a  deputation  up  here  in  London  (at  that  time  he  was  in  oflBce),  he 
told  one  of  us,  "That  the  Government  had  intended  to  bring  in  a  measure  to  regu- 
late Joint-stock  Banks;  but,  on  inquiry,  they  found  the  majority  would  he 
against  them,  and  even  their  own  supporters  would  vote  against  them^,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea"     The  fact  was,  he  said,  "  We  were  too 

STRONG  FOR  THEM !" 

R.  O.— Is  that  really  true? 

B.  D. — ^It  is  as  true  as  that  I  sit  here. 

R.  O. — I  could  not  have  suspected  that  any  Government  could  have  beea 
SO  weak  !  And  did  Lord  Althorpe  really  tell  one  of  the  deputation  of  the  Joint- 
•stock  Banks  that  "  They  were  too  strong  for  the  Government ''? 

B.  D. — He  did !  and  we  are  much  stronger  now.  Sir  Robert  Peel  dare  not 
vtouch  U€. 
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R.  O. — Well  !  well !  Jt  seems  poor  Lord  Althorpe  did  not  retire  from  office 
before  his  time  ! — Poor  fellow  !  But  to  tell — tJiat  is  the  weakest  point!  I  will 
be  bound  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not  telly  at  all  events. 

B.  D.— Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  we  could  turn  him  out  of  office  any  day,  if  he 
were  to  interfere  with  us.     We  have  a  stronger  majority  than  he  has  ! 

R.  O. — How  I  should  like  to  have  a  ''  tuzzle*'  with  you  !  I  would  "  Revolu- 
tion" you  to  your  hearts'  content!  A  number  of  tinkers  and  tailors,  barbers  and 
bakers,  turned  into  mushroom  hankers,  and  now  lording  it  over  the  Government 
more  arrogantly  than  ever  the  old  aristocracy  dared  to  do  !  This  is  rather  too 
bad.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  were  Prime  Minister,  I  would  either  hend  or  hreak  you. 
B.  D. — What  could  you  do !  We  have  all  the  power  in  our  hands  ! 
R.  O. — If  I  could  not  bring  you  to  reasonable  terms,  I  would  at  once  stop- 
your  issues. 

B.  D.  (Jaugldng'). — Man  !  you  could  not  get  a  majority;  we  should  beat  you 
in  Parliament. 

R.  O. — Oh  !  then,  I  would  tell  the  people  of  you.  I  would  show 
them  that  a  company  of  tinkers,  barbers,  cobblers, and  tailors,  who  are  too  idle  tO' 

work,  were  living  out  of  the  life-blood  of  the  industrious  ;  and  I  would 

What  followed  will  keep. Truly,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  proverb, 

"  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he  will,"  &c. 

Now,  Sir,  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  talking  is  a  man  of  great  respec- 
tability, experience,  wealth,  and  influence.  He  is  one  of  the  old  bankers,  who 
has  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  Joint-stock  Bank  influence,  and  has  merged 
his  private  bank  in  a  joint-stock  affair.  The  conversation  was  held  in  sobriety, 
iu  solemn  seriousness — it  is  worth  the  perusal  of  the  Prime  Minister.  \  always 
send  him  the  Fleet  Papers  ^  but  this  week  I  will  take  care  that  there  shall  be 
"  no  mistake"  :  I  will  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter  (calling  his  special  attention 
to  this  conversation)  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a 
scat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  Government  were  acquainted  with  the  power  af 
these  mushroom  bankers — these  proud  and  arrogant  tinkers,  tailors,  and  barbers  \ 
You  may  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  that  the  foregoing  conversation  between  your 
])risoner  and  the  Bank  Director  is,  if  the  Government  are  wise,  worth,  to  my 
country,  sixteen  months'  imprisonment  of  a  poor,  old,  worn  out,  "  worked  up" 
gentleman's  steward.  Be  assured  that  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  Sometimes  \t 
happens  that  serious  national  disclosures  find  their  way  to  daylight  by  very  odd 
methods.  So  it  is  in  this  case  ;  but  let  not  this  information  be  despised  because 
it  comes  from  a  prison. 

Truly,  we  are  in  a  strange  plight,  if  we  are  to  have  two  Governments— one 
of  them  (and  that  the  strongest)  a  mere  grasping,  griping  set  of  money-scraping 
adventurers,  whose  object  is  to  enrich  themselves,  no  matter  how,  by  imposing 
on  the  necessities  and  embarrassments  of  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  landlords,, 
farmers,  and  shopkeepers,  and  by  ruining  our  bankers. 

Surely  we  have  still  left,  iu  England,  nerve  enough  to  grapple  with  this  up- 
start, mushroom  tyrant ! 

So  much^  at  present^  for  Joint-stock  Banks,  one  acknowledged  cause  of  oxlx 
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distress.  Wc  shall  see  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  '*  dare"  to  interfere  with  them  ! 
If  not,  he  will  prove  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  restore  prosperity,  and  to  guide 
the  affairs  of  this  country  in  her  present  emergency. 

I  wonder  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  from  whence  all  these  new-fangled 
schemes — Railroads,  Joint-stock  Banks,  Penny  Postage,  Free  Trade,  No  Church- 
rates,  &c.  have  their  origin  —  if  not,  I  can  tell  him.  I  could  point  him  to  the 
very  men,  in  London,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  They  are  a  set  of  the  most 
greedy,  ravenous  creatures  alive :  their  object  is,  by  any  and  by  every  means,  to  get 
power  into  their  own  hands,  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Government  in  every 
possible  way,  and,  in  the  end,  to  overturn  our  institutions.  They  profess  to  be 
great  philantliropists — in  reality,  they  are  grasping  tyrants. 

If  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  know  that  clique,  it  is  well  that  he  should. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  hint  may  be  sneered  at.  I  know  that  I  am  serious, 
that  a  nest  of  "  highly  respectable"  men,  who  are  really  no  better  than  thieves, 
exercising  immense  influence,  arc  taking  measures  secretly  for  the  destruction  of 
our  institutions — that  these  men  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ne^'-fangled  schemes 
which  have  lately  been  propounded.  They  pretend  that  all  their  measures  arc 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  when,  in  reality,  they  know  that  they  are  subversive  of 
peace,  law,  order,  and  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  The  League  is  only  an  off-shoot 
from  that  trunk.  Lord  John  Russell  was  their  last  dupe — I  sincerely  hope  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  keep  out  of  their  meshes. 

Thus  much,  in  this  letter,  for  matters  of  public  concernment — now  for  my 
own  private  affairs. 

Not  long  ago,  my  faithful  friend  Mark  Crabtree,  who  has  followed  me 
through  many  battle-fields  against  the  oppressors  of  the  factory  children,  (he 
was  one  of  the  "  Deputation"  from  the  West  Riding  to  wait  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  respecting  whom  the  Leaguers  invented  and  published  so  many  false- 
hoods,)— well,  Mark  knocked  at  my  door,  and,  when  he  entered,  he  had  a  larger 
heavy  package  for  me.  "  There,  old  '  King,'  "  said  Mark,  "  one  bringer-iu  is 
worth  two  carriers-out." — "  What  have  you  got  there,  Mark  ?"  I  inquired. — 
"  Some  Yorkshire  provisions  for  *  your  Majesty,'  from  one  of  your  most  faithful 
'  subjects,' "  said  Mark.  Then  he  told  me  all  how  and  about  it.  It  was  a  fine 
large  Yorkshire  ham,  (since  then  I  have  tasted  it  —  I  never  ate  one  of  finer 
flavour,)  from  my  old  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Boddin^lon,  of  Horton,  near  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire,  with  lots  of  love  from  him,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  They  are 
old  friends  of  mine,  Mr.  Thornhill.     More  on  that  subject  anon. 

"But  what  are  you  doing  so  soon  from  Yorkshire,  Mark?"  said  I.  "I 
thought  that  you  were  obtaining  signatures  to  petitions  for  the  Ten  Hours' Factory 
Bill  from  the  West  Riding  clergy  and  mill-owners  ?" — ''  So  I  have  been,"  he  replied, 
<*  1  have  obtained  the  names  of  156  clergymen  and  ministers  of  religion,  and  209 
manufacturers  and  mill-owners." — *' Well  done,  Mark — this  is  a  new  epoch  in  our 
history.  Why  man,  you  do  better  with  the  '  Old  King'  in  prison,  than  when  he  was 
amongst  you." — "Tens  of  thousands  want  you  out,"  said  Mark  —  and  then  his 
eyes  watered.  Mark  then  told  me  all  the  news,  and  all  about  the  kind  and 
affectionate  inquiries  of  -^  my  people  "  everywhere  —  of  their  distresses,  their 
patience,  and  their  hopes. 
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We  then  discussed  the  cfrect  which  those  petitions  from  the  Clergy  and  Mill- 
owners  would  have  upon  what  is  called  the  Conservative  Government.  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  our  "  guesses  "  on  a  subject  which  will  very  soon  be  no 
longer  matter  of  doubtfulness,  but  of  demonstration. 

Next  morning's  post  brought  me  a  letter  from  Boddington.  I  was  so  much 
delighted  with  it,  that  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  publish  it.  He  permitted  me 
to  do  so,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Horton,  March  8,  1842. 

"My  dear  Friend, — You  have  made  sadly  too  much  ado  about  my  small  present:  I  feel  heartily 
rejoiced  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  in  any  way  to  contribute  to  your  comfort.  It  would  be  cruel 
for  any  person,  who  calls  himself  your  friend,  to  desert  you  now  ;  and  I  believe  you  have  not  lost 
one  single  friend  from  the  unhappy  affair  which  has  placed  you  for  a  time  at  the  mercy  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  i.e.  so  far  as  your  liberty,  and  those  comforts  depending  upon  it  are  concerned;  but  your 
situation  has  gained  you  many  friends,  who,  perhaps,  might  never  have  been  known,  had  you  not 
been  so  treated.  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  your  chief  comfort  and  support  are  derived  from 
the  only  unerring  source — an  entire  and  constant  dependence  upon  God.  There  you  are  right,  and 
there  you  are  safe.  The  time  I  hope  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  be  liberated.  I  was  greatly 
delighted  with  your  concise,  but  expressive  letter.  As  to  publishing  my  letter,  I  know  not  what  to 
say.  If  it  would  do  YOU  any  good,  I  would  say  at  once,  do  what  you  like  wiih  it;  but  it  was  a 
hastily  penned  letter,  and  perhaps  there  are  expressions  in  it  which  would  be  better  omitted  were 
it  to  be  published  ;  but,  however  hastily  written,  it  contains  my  principles.  I  often  write  in  great 
baste,  and  from  the  fulness  of  my  heart;  and  I  cannot  and  will  not  disguise  my  real  sentiments  and 
principles  to  please  any  inan  or  any  set  of  men.  I  am  a  Tory  of  the  old  school ;  I  despise  the  term 
Conservative.  It  is  only  a  dilution  of  a  pure  principle.  A  Tory  must  be  a  Conservative.  He  can 
•never  be  a  destructive,  except  in  a  good  sense.  He  would  destroy  all  oppression,  cruelty,  tyranny, 
and  Malthusianism,  and  have  a  sound  and  Christian  legislation,  based  upon  that  old-fashioned  book. 
The  Bible.  If  ibis  be  a  Christian  country,  let  it  be  governed  upon  Christian  principles.  Let  it 
never  be  said,  that  *  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  laws  of  England,'  while  the  statute  book 
gives  a  positive  denial  to  the  assertion.  It  is  nverely  assuming  the  name  to  mock  the  nature.  A 
Tory  wants  nothing  more  than  the  government  of  his  country,  upon  Christian  principles,  anrf  he  will 
be  satisfied  v:illi  nothing  less;  but  as  for  your  canting,  lying,  hypocritical 'Whigs,  I  can  never 
look  upon  their  proceedings  when  in  power,  and  contrast  them  with  their  professions  when  out  of 
^office,  in  any  other  light  ihan  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy.  You  have  in  your  admirable  Fleeters 
defined  a  Tory,  and  I  will  give  you  a  ahort  definition  of  a  Whig.  He  is  a  Sycophant  and  Hypo- 
crite in  opposition,  and  a  Tyrant  in  office. 

"  Though  I  should  feel  extremely  reluctant  to  embarrass  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  yet 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  support  him,  if  he  is  determined  to  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours' 
Factory  Bill, and  to  continue  that  unchristian  and  unconstitutional  law, the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 

"  We  are  truly  glad  lo  hear  that  Mrs.  Oastler  is  well,  and  that  Maria  and  yourself  are  well. 
Make  our  united  and  kindest  love  to  them.  Like  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  love  to  think  of  old  times, 
and  we  do  often  think,  and  ofteji  talk  of  those  pleasant  hours  wJiich  we  have  spent  with  you;  and  I 
do  assure  you,  that  you  have  our  deepest  sympathy,  our  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
and  our  fervent  prayers  for  your  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  Accept  our  united  and  kindest 
regards.  "  Believe  me  tbat  I  am,  my  dear  Oastler, 

''  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 
*"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  FJeet  Prison,  London."  "J.  C  BODDINGTON." 

As  I  am  sure  that  it  will  do  me  good  that  others  should  read  my  reverend 
friend's  kind  letter,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  nnd  to  which  the  above 
referred,  I  will  insert  it  without  further  comment,  leaving  you  and  my  readers 
to  imagine  the  pleasure  which  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter  must  have  on  the 
mind  of  a  person  in  my  situation  and  circumstances.  May  it  give  my  readers  as 
/nuch  pleasure  as  it  has  given  me; — 
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"  Horton,  March  2,  1842. 
•'  My  dear  Oastler, — Before  this  reaches  you,  in  all  probability  you  will  have  seen  Mr.  Mark 
Crabtree,  to  whom  I  entrusted  a  Yorkshire  ham,  which  I  hog  you  to  accept,  and  which  I  hope  yoir 
will  enjoy.     I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  had  not  known,  a  few  days  earlier,  that  he  was  about 
coming  to  town  this  morning.     I  hoped  that  he  would  have  informed  me  a  few  days  previous  to  his 
departure,  but  he  did  not.     My  wife  and  dau^hter  felt  desirous   to  show  you,  by  a:  small   present 
from  them,  how  deeply  they  (as  well  as  myself)  sympathize  with  you  in  your  long  and  painful  con- 
finement, as  well  as  to  give  you  a  fresh  proof  of  their  unabated  attachment,  that  must  now  be  re- 
served for  another  opportunity.     I  never  for  a  moment  contemplated,  after  your  trial,  any  further 
pfroceedings  against  you,  by  one  whom  you  had  so  faithfully  and  so  honourably  served,  and  espe- 
cially after  you  had  offered  to  give  up  all  i/ou  have  in  the  world,  and  to  pay  him  a  poTtion  of  your" 
future  earnings  annually,  until  the  debt  was  entirely  liquidated.    I  have  often  heard  you  speak  in 
terms  of  high  admiration  of  the  open-heartedness   and  kindness  of  your  late  master;  but  how  to 
reconcile  these  natural  amiable  qualities  with  his  proceedings  now  against  you,  is  completely  beyond 
my  power.  I  was  truly  rejoiced,  in  my  interview  with  you  in  October  last,  to  find  you  not  only  recon- 
ciled to  your  present  situation,  but  cheerfully  and  submissively  tracing  it  to  the  hand  of  Providence, 
to  correct  and  to  improve  your  spiritual  character.     I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  so  ;  but  I  am  still 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  species  of  great  injustice  that  you  should  be  shut  up  in  prison;  and  I   trust 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  be  liberated  and  restored  to  yeur  family,  to  your  friends, 
and  to  your  country. 

"  I  have  been  much  interested  and  greatly  delighted  with  your  little  Fleeters,  and  agree  with  you' 
most  cordially  in  every  political  and  religious  position  which  you  have  assumed,  and  which  you  have 
honestly  and  faithfully  maintained.  I  was  much  pleased  with  your  first  numbers,  because  I  was 
convinced  by  their  tenour  and  their  language,  that  you  were  commencing  in  a  right  spirit,  and 
seeking  help  from  above.  The  devout  breathings  of  your  mind  on  those  occasions  reminded  me  of 
by-gone  days,  when  I  have  joined  you  in  prayer  at  your  family  Altar,  when  I  have  seen  your  neigh- 
bours and  dependents  assembled  beneath  your  hospitable  roof,  and  have  been  privileged  myself  to 
expound  to  them  the  Word  of  the  living  and  true  God.  I  know  how  anxious  you  then  were  for 
the  best  interests  of  your  fellow-men,  and  how  you  laboured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  others  the 
pure  and  imperishable  principles  of  Eternal  Truth.  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  I  read  your 
devout  aspirations  to  heaven,  that  my  old  friend  Oastler  is  himself  again !  And  though,  since  the- 
period  of  our  first  acquaintance,whichis  now  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  you  have  launched  out  on 
the  stormy  billows  of  political  strife,  yet  the  same  priivciples  of  kindness  and  benevolence  have  beeir 
the  leading  features  and  motives  which  have  actuated  you  in  all  your  political  struggles. 

"■  I  am  grieved  beyond  measure  to  find  that  the  present  ministry  are  determined,  if  possible,  to 
frustrate  our  long  cherished  ho}>es  of  obtaining  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill.  I  know  something  of 
the  working  of  the  factory  system,  of  its  physical  and  moral  evils,  having  watched  it  closely  from 
the  time  of  my  introduction  into  the  manufacturing  districts  to  the  present  day ;  and  I  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  it  was,  at  the  time  we  first  attacked  it,  one  of  the  most  cruel,  iniquitous,  oppressive, 
and  demoralizing  systems  in  Christendom;  and  though  some  of  its  cruelties  have  been  relaxed, 
and  some  of  its  evils  removed,  it  is  still  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be;  and  I  will  never  cease,  as 
long  as  I  live,  to  lift  up  ray  voice  against  it,  and  to  use  every  legitimate  and  constitutional  means^ 
in  my  power  to  obtain  a  rigrueous  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  infantile  labour  in  the  factories 
of  my  country.  I  admire  the  lirmness  and  Christian  perseverance  of  the  noble  Ashley,  and  doubt 
not  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  under  his  mild,  yet  determined  advocacy,  we  must  and  shall 
prevail.  I  sometimes  think  ihat  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  infatuated.  There  never  was  a  Minister,  since 
the  days  of  Pitt,  who  had  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  serine  atid  to  save  his  country  as  he,  nor  one 
commanding  a  more  powerful  majority  in  the  House;  but  if  he  is  determined  to  oppose  the  Factory 
Regulation  Bill,  and  to  continue  that  accursed,  unchristian,  and  unconstitutional  Poor  Law  Am(nd- 
luent  Act,  depend  upon  it  his  days  are  numbered.  I  say  this  with  much  sorrow  and  much  anxiety. 
He  has  promised  'To  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution' — let  him  do  that,  and  all  will  be  well  ; 
but  I  fear  lest  the  light  which  is  in  him  should  be  turned  into  darkness,  for  T  know  full  well  how 
great  will  be  that  darkness.  Away,  then,  with  class  legislation!  Let  the  welfare,  and  happiness, 
and  comfort  of  the  working  classes  be  the  first  object  of  British  legislation;  others  can  take  care 
ofthemselves,  but  the  unemployed  and  starving  poor  cannot.  It  is  not  the  Corn  Laws  which  cause 
the  distress  of  the  couatry,  but  tlie  substitution  of  mechanical  for  manual  labour,  with  over-pro- 
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duction  and   dishonest  competition.     It  is  no  matler  to  what  extent  our  foreij^n  trade  might  be 
pushed,  the  unlimited  and  unrestricted  use  of  machinery  must  and  will  ruin  the  country.     Let 
the  foreign  trade  perish,  and  machinery  loo,  sooner  than  our  poor  operatives  should  be  sent  adrift 
upon  the  wide  world,  either  to  die  from  starvation,  or  to  plunder  for  subsistence;  and  we  are  fast 
approaching  this  state  of  universal  misery.    I  am  confident,  from  my  daily  intercourse  with  the  ope- 
rative classes,  that  if  they  were  employed,  and  fairly  and  honestly  remunerated  for  their  labour, 
that  there  is  not  a  more  loyal,  orderly,  industrious,  and  peaceable  set  of  men  to  be  found  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.     There  is  a  noble  independence  of  spirit  among  them.     They  ask  for  employ- 
ment and  fair  wages  for  their  labour ;  and  ought  they  not  to  have  it?    Were  they  properly  treated, 
Ihey  would  be  the   bulwark  and  the  honour  of  their  country,  and  the  envy  of  the  world.     The 
patience  with  which   they  have  borne  their  sufferings,  and   their  deep  distresses  and  privations, 
during  this  inclement  winter,  is  beyond  all  praise.     The  population  of  my  village  is  upwards  of 
eighteen  thousand  souls,  and  chiefly  of  the  working  classes.     I  have  seeu  many  poor,  miserable, 
unhappy  creatures,  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  almost  dying  from  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.     My  house  has  been  literally  besieged  by  them  —  they  naturally  look  up  to  the 
cler^ryman  as  their  common  friend  and  benefactor,  and  so  ihey  ought;  but  alas!  what  can  some 
of  us  do?     My  heart  is  sometimes  overwhelmed  at  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  surrounds 
me,  and  my  inability  to  remove  it,  and  which  can  only  partially  be  relieved. 

"  Thank  God,  a  few  Christian  gentlemen,  who  know  something  of  the  distress  which  prevails 
around  me,  have  very  kindly  sent  contributions,  to  enable  me  to  assuage  the  deep  distresses  of  the 
unemployed  poor,  and  to  dry  up,  for  awhile,  the  tears  of  many  a  broken-hearted  widow,  and  many 
a  disconsolate  and  cheerless  orphan.     Well,  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

"  But  ought  these  things  to  be  in  the  mid«t  of  plenty,  and  in  a  land  possessing  all  the  capabi- 
lities of  sustaining  all  its  inhabitants  in  comfort,  happiness,  and  peace?  You  will  answer,  No;  and 
I  will  respond,  No!  Well,  then,  there  must  be  something  egregiously  wrong  somewhere;  and  I 
think  you  have  clearly  shown  in  the  Fleet  Papers  where  it  is.  I  wish  you  were  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  one  month,  you  would  very  easily  find  a  remedy.  We  want  Christian  legislators — 
men  fearing  God,  and  working  righteousness.  Then  we  should  have  Christian  laws;  and  never  till 
then  will  selfishness,  tyranny,  and  oppression  be  banished  from  our  land.  May  God  hasten  the 
day!  You  must  excuse  all  blunders,  for  I  write  in  great  haste.  Our  petitions  are  going  on  well 
against  that  monstrous  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  Go  on  with  your  Fleeters,  and  may  God 
prosper  and  bless  you.  My  wife  and  daughter  join  me  in  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Oastler  and  to 
yourself.  ''  Believe  me  that  I  am,  my  dear  Oastler, 

"  Your  ever  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 
"  To  Mr,  Richard  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison,  London.  "  J.  C.  BODDINGTON. 

"  P.S. — The  Leaguers  want  sadly  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country ;  but  I  trust  the  working 
classes  have  too  much  good  sense  to  be  the  dupes  of  such  men  ;  and  I  know  they  have  loo.  They 
have  too  much  intelligence  to  follow  such  hollow-hearted  and  false  guides.  Though  they  have  just 
cause  to  complain,  their  grievances  will  never  be  removed  by  violence  and  riot.  If  the  Government 
do  not  care  for  the  poor,  the  curses  of  God  must  rest  upon  them." 

A  thousand  feelings  and  recollections,  of  "  aiild  lang  syne,"  rushed  into 
my  mind  on  the  perusal  of  that  letter!  It  is,  indeed  it  is,  pleasing  thus  to  live  in 
the  affectionate  remembrance  of  old  friends  ' 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

R[CIIARD  OASTLEPt. 

P.S. — Again  I  must  postpone  my  *'  Rent-Roll."  How  I  wish  that  I  could  legally 
discuss  Sir  R.  Peel's  new-fangled  free-trade  financial  statement !  Landlords  !  how 
say  you  ?  Your  chosen  champion  has  given  you  three  very  heavy  blows  ! — Corn  ! 
Cattle!!  Property  Tax  !!!  But  console  yourselves — Sir  Robert  is  a  Conservative 
^-he  is  your  own  man — he  is  no  Revolutionist — he  intends  no  harm — he  cannot 
meditate  the  disruption  of  society !  The  laugh  is,  however,  somehow,  sadly 
against  the  Landlords  !  Do  you  not  xow  see,  Sir, "  that  you  are  in  the  same  boat 
with  ^iY  poor  factoi'y  children?"  But  never  mind.  Sir  Robert  gives  you  c/^eflf/^ 
gloves, c//e«j9  shoes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. — After  all,  he  is  a  Free-trader ! — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — I  may  not,  as  yet,  discuss  the  financial  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.     I  may,  however,  say,  that  if  the  want  of  an  increase  to  our  free 
trade,  or  of  an  expansion  of  foreign  commerce,  has  l)een  the  cause  of  the  wide- 
spread,  deep-rooted  distresses   of  the   country,  (which  I  deny,  and  which  Sir 
Robert  did  not  enumerate  in  his  list  of  the  causes  of  our  difficulties,)  then  we 
are  very  likely  to  have  a  large  portion  of  prosperity,  consequent  on  the  measures 
])roposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  for  his  whole  scheme  (save  and  except  his  taxes 
upon   exported  coals,  imported  oil  cake,  and  income^  is  a  bold  and  desperate 
advance  in  the  road  to  Free  Trade.     There  is  one  new  feature  in  Sir  Robert's 
scheme,  which  I  am  anxious  to  place  in  a  prominent  point  of  view — it  is  making 
the  property  of  Irish  landlords,  who  are  resident  in  England,  subject  to  the 
Income  Tax  ;  for  although  this  is  not  a  direct  tax  upon  absenteeism,  it  is  virtu- 
ally acknowledging  the  justice  of  that  principle,  an/i  consequently,  admitting  the 
evils  resulting  from  absenteeism. 

Shall  I,  then,  tell  you  the  thoughts  which  were  uppermost  in  my  mind  when 
I  had  read  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  on  the  financial  state  of  the  country?  Yes, 
I  mny  do  that,  that  is  not  discussing  the  question. 

I  sat  down  to  peruse  the  speech  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  I  was  aware  of 
the  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  deplorable  state  of  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests,  and  of  the  wretchedness  of  our  agricultural  labourers.  I 
knew  that  we  were  millions  minus  in  our  Exchequer,  and  that  we  had  two  unjust, 
expensive,  and  distant  wars,  left  us  as  Whig  legacies.  I  had  read  the  argu- 
ments in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  on  the  Corn  Laws,  which  were  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  protective  system,  urging  the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  domestic 
agriculture,  and  deprecating  the  system  of  rendering  ourselves  dependant  on 
foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  our  food. 

True,  I  had  regretted  that  the  Premier  had,  in  defiance  of  his  own  argu- 
ments,  relaxed  the  protection   on   home   grown   corn   15  per  cent.:  but  I  was 
Trilling  to  believe  that  he  had  been  hurried  into  that  measure,  by  the  strong 
influences  which  were  brought  against  him,  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  that  eager 
'vileiire  for   change  wliicTi  had  been  aroused  by  the   machinations  of  the  Anti- 
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Coin-Law-Leagiiers,  and  by  the  fact  that  some  alterations  must  be  made  in  th& 
Corn  Laws,  in  deference  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  Her  Majesty's 
speech  during  the  Whig  administration. 

But  I  anticipated  that  Sir  Robert  would  have  attempted  to  make  up,  in  his 
new  financial  arrangement,  for  the  loss  which  must  accrue  to  our  domestic 
interests  by  his  reduction  of  the  former  protection  on  the  growth  of  corn.  I 
hoped  that  he  had  discovered  the  fallacy  of  the  "  liberal  "  principles,  and  that 
he  would  bring  his  anti-free-trade  arguments  (as  expounded  in  his  Corn  Law 
speech)  to  bear  upon  his  own  financial  arrangements. 

With  such  knowledge,  expectations,  feelings,  and  hopes,  I  proceeded  to  read,  i 
the  financial  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

When  I  had  attentively  read,  and  most  carefully  considered  it,  I  was  for- 
cibly struck  Avith  the  melancholy  fact,  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  peace,  of 
unexampled  industry,  of  the  unprecedented  developement  of  scientific  disco- 
veries, and  the  accumulation  of  incalculable  masses  of  frivate  wealth,  our 
national  affairs  should  be  in  such  a  wretched  condition.  How  is  it,  I  inquired, 
that  with  all  these  advantages,  aided  by  the  joint  efforts  of  our  wisest  statesmen, 
under  the  separate  predominance  of  each  party — how  is  it,  that  our  public 
affairs  should  be  in  such  a  confused,  dangerous,  and  embarrassed  state  ?  That 
such  measures  (which  no  Minister  who  was  wise  could  think  of  adopting,  unless 
he  was  sure  our  case  was  desperate,)  should  be  proposed  by  that  most  cautious 
of  all  statesmen,  Sir  Robert  Peel? 

The  answer  seemed  to  me  a  very  simple  and  easy  one.  Because  we  have 
despised  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and,  having  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
restraint  and  order,  we  have  run  after  Free  Trade,  for  the  purpose  of  unnatu- 
rally extending  our  foreign  commerce,  and  we  have,  in  consequence,  neglected 
and  contracted  our  domestic  trade — because  we  have  spread  our  branches,  and 
refused  to  nourish  our  roots — because  we  have  allowed  Science  and  Machinery 
to  become  the  tyrants  of  Labour,  instead  of  her  helpmates.  In  a  word,  because, 
listening  to  Philosophy,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Christianity,  we  have  re- 
fused THE  LABOURER  HIS  HIRE.  That  Simple  fact,  satisfactorily  explained  to 
me  how  and  why,  after  twenty-five  years  of  peace,  a  great  reduction  of  taxation, 
and  the  exercise  of  unprecedented  skill  and  industry,  we  are,  as -a  nation, 
avowedly,  in  a  more  desperate  and  embarrassed  condition  than  ever,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  weighed  down  by  the  immense  accumulations  oi private  wealth  ! 
So  that  the  excellent  editor  of  the  Standard  says,  '*  The  country  is  rich,  richer 
than  it  has  ever  been,  richer  than  any  country  has  ever  been  ;"  and  again, 
"  We  know  that  Great  Britain  was  never  so  rich  as  at  this  moment;"  but  still  the 
Government  is  so  poor,  that  in  defending  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures,  the  same  • 
talented  gentleman  observes,  "  We  say  that  a  tax  which  is  proper  in  war,  cannot, .' 
when,  the  wants  of  the  country  demand  new  taxes,  be  improper  in  peace." 

I  am  giving  no  opinion  on  the  new  financial  arrangement,  but  lam  expressing 
my  feelings,  on  learning  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that,  after  all  our  wisdom, 
industry,  and  prudence,  "  the  wants  of  the  country  should  [after  25  years  of 
peace]  demand  new  taxes,"  that  those  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
such  a  defence,  and  also  to  call  forth  from  the  same  pen  the  following  statement 
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respecting  our  observing  neighbours,  the  French  : — "  Our  mercurial  neighbours 
appear  to  have  laid  aside  their  amicable  feelings  and  courteous  demeanour,  and- 
are  now  busily  employed  in  predicting  the  financial  ruin  of  Old  England.'* 
Measures  which  give  rise  to  such  "  ])redictiw}s"  must  be  of  no  ordinary  cast. 

These  thoughts  made  me  quite  sure  that  wisdom  had  not  hitherto  guided  our 
national  affairs — they  satisfied  me  that,  after  all,  knowledge  is  not  locked  up  with- 
the  Philosophers  !    They  told  me,  that  the  cottages  were  the  heart  of  England. 

I  was  impressed  with  another  thought  when  I  had  read  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
financial  arrangement. 

If,  thought  I,  the  Landlords  of  England  should  pass  these  measures,  they 
will  be  the  most  disinterested  persons  the  world  ever  knew.  It  has  been  too 
common,  hitherto,  to  heap  abuse  and  insult  on  "  your  order";  but,  Sir,  if  Par- 
liament should  carry  out  Sir  Robert's  financial  scheme  with  the  consent  of  the 
Landlords,  they  will  stamp  their  characters  with  disinterestedness;  and  although 
their  wisdom  may  be  doubted,  their  zeal  for  the  honour  and  independence  of 
the  country  will  never  more  be  questioned. 

They  will,  of  course,  add  a  clause  dissolving  all  existing  contracts  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  else  many  of  the  latter  must  assuredly  be  ruined. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  the  proposed  arrangements  in  corn, 
cattle,  provisions,  and  timber  must  reduce  the  value  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  25  to  50  per  cent.^  If  we  have  good  seasons,  in  three  years 
(perhaps  in  less  time),  we  shall  have  wheat  at  4*.  to  5s.  a  bushel,  and  beef  and 
mutton  at  4d.  to  4^6?.  per  pound ;  this  will  cruelly  injure  the  farmers,  without 
adding  to  their  losses  the  tenants*  portion  of  the  Property  Tax.  It  cannot  be 
just,  then,  that  the  tenants  should  be  bound  to  their  present  engagements,  when 
they  are  deprived  of  protection,  by  no  act  of  their  own.  A  simple  clause  in  the 
act  of  parliament  will  remedy  that  evil,  by  making  all  honest  and  straightforward 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords — that  clause  the  landlords  cannot  refuse. 

Mark  well,  I  do  not  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that,  hitherto,  I  have  mistaken  the  effects  of  Free  Trade  operations  on  the 
prices  of  commodities.  I  have  no  objection  that  my  calculations  should  be 
tested  by  time.  Keep  this  letter  three  years,  and  if  seasons  are  good,  and  the 
measures  now  before  Parliament  are  adopted,  then  tell  me  if  I  have  mistaken 
their  effects  on  wheat,  beef,  and  mutton. 

Let  not  the  labourers,  however,  hope  for  any  benefit  from  the  new  financial 
arrangements  ;  if  they  do,  they  will  be  disappointed.  They  must  cheapen  their 
labour,  as  surely  as  the  proceeds  of  that  labour  are  cheapened.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  that  the  labourers  and  artizans  can  receive  benefit  from  any  financial 
arrangements,  so  long  as  their  labour  is  tested,  on  the  one  hand,  by  unrestrained 
machinery,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  union  bastiles.  That  truth  may  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  Sir  R.  Peel — it  is,  however,  certain,  and  it  is  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  Leaguers,  who  are  even  now  preparing  for  this  new  move  towards  Free 
Trade,  by  lowering  their  already  scanty  wages  10  to  20  per  cent.  I  am  in- 
formed, also,  that  the  farmers  are,  in  many  places,  reducing  their  wages  2s.  a 
week.  Some  of  the  most  skilful  artizans  in  Manchester,  such  as  I  have  known 
to  be  earning  30*.  to  40<y.  a  week,  are,  at  this  moment,  giving  Is.  Qd.  per  week 
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for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  gather  dung  in  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester I  What  farther  degradation  Free  Trade  may  have  in  store  for  those 
poor  victims,  I  cannot  tell.  Let  us,  before  I  proceed,  give  three  hearty  cheers 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Free  Trade  ! 

The  only  profit  to  be  derived  from  these  new-fangled  schemes  will  be  to  the 
fixed  annuitants  and  the  capitalists.  Their  condition  in  society  will  be  very  much 
improved,  because  they  will  be  able  to  procure  a  much  greater  quantity  of  th& 
produce  of  labour  with  the  same  amount  of  money.  The  tax  of  3/.  per  cent, 
will  be  abundantly  repaid  to  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords,  manufac- 
turers, farmers,  shopkeepers, artizans,  and  labourers.  The  fact  of  the  funds  rising 
after  Sir  Robert  PeePs  statement,  only  proves  that  the  capitalists  are  satisfied. 

The  usurious,  but  legal  knaveries,  practised  by  the  money-lenders  on  their 
victims,  will  be  expanded,  fostered,  and  encouraged  under  this  new  scheme. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Thornhill,  if  a  few  more  such  "  master  strokes  of  Free 
Trade  policy"  should  be  resorted  to  (and  these  avowedly  are  not  final  measures), 
I  would  not,  in  a  few  years,  exchange  my  "  rent-roll "  for  yours. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  thought  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  financial  arrange- 
ments were  calculated,  whether  they  were  intended  or  not,  to  heap  still  higher 
those  immense  masses  of  accumulated  private  wealth,  which  are  already  much  too 
large  for  the  health  of  the  nation,  and  to  spread  still  wider  that  ocean  of  dis« 
tress,  misery,  and  destitution  which  already  cramps  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  is  fast  breaking  them.  They  are  the  second  volume  of  Philosophy — the  New 
Poor  Law  is  ihe  first. 

True,  we  shall  very  probably  have  an  expansion  of  foreign  commerce ;  but  to 
one  who  is  convinced  that  much  of  our  distress  is  owin^g^  to  the  great  increase  in 
our  exports,  (consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  measures  on  the  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciple,) it  can  afford  no  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  the  drain,  which  has  already 
pauperized  the  industrious  labourers  and  artizans  of  England,  by  carrying  off  the 
proceeds  of  her  skill  and  industry,  shall  be  widened,  to  admit  a  still  stronger  flow 
of  her  life-blood  into  foreign  parts* 

The  consequent  "revival  in  trade  and  manufacture,'*  which  we  shall  soon 
hear  of,  will  only  be  as  the  paroxysm  of  strength  imparted  by  fever,  to  terminate 
in  a  still  further  prostration  of  the  national  powers. 

Think  not,  Sir,  that  I  have  any  pleasure  in  such  forebodings.  Nothing  would 
give  me  greater  delight,  if  I  am  wrong,  than  to  find  myself  mistaken  ;  but  with 
the  observations,  reasonings,  and  facts  of  a  long  life  before  me,  during  which  I 
have  taken  some  part  in  the  examination  and  discussion  of  public  matters,  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  agriculture,,  trade,  and  manufacture  of  the 
country,  and  not  being  aware  that  I  have  any  motive  to  warp  or  bias  my  judg- 
ment, I  cannat,  at  this  period,  withhold  my  opinion,  that  the  adoption  of  Free 
Trade  measures  must  inevitably  still  further  depress  our  labourers  and  artizans, 
find  eventually,  destroy  our  venerable  Institutions.  They  are  not  less  revolu- 
tionary, because  they  are  proposed  by  a  Conservative  Government. 

I  think  I  demonstrated  in  a  former  number  (Vol.  1,  No.  23),  that  our  poverty 
and  wretchedness  was  attributable  to  the  unnatural  expansion  of  our  commerce^ 
by  a  regular  advance  in  the  adojition  of  the  Free  Trade  principle.. 
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It  may  not  be  entirely  useless  here  to  quote  somewhat  from  that  letter.     I 
then  told  you — 

"  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  confession  of  all  parties,  that  the  present  mode  of  proceeding  can- 
not release  us  from  our  national  troubles.  Not  one  of  our  leaders  even  pretends  to  prove  how 
England  is  to  be  saved  from  wretchedness — how  her  industrious  sons  may  be  ensured  that  their 
labour  shall  shield  them  from  poverty  and  want.  True,  just  now,  our  philosophers  prognosticate 
prosperity  from  an  entire  system  of  free  trade  with  foreigners,  forgetting  that  every  advance  towards 
that  goal  has  hitherto  only  added  to  our  poverty  and  destitution. 

"  Take  the  following  undeniable  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  astounding  assertion.  The  authentic 
returns  of  the  exports  of  the  proceeds  of  our  skill  and  industry  reveal  this  most  alarming  fact,  viz. 
that  in  comparing  our  present  profits  with  those  of  1798,  we  last  year  lost  110,029.641/.  by  our 
foreign  trade  ! !  It  is  true  also  that  the  amount  of  our  annual  losses  gradually  increased  with  our 
adoption  of  free  trade  measures  !  !  ! 

"  A  statement  so  appalling,  drawn  from  official  documents,  should  convince  the  most  sanguine 
theorists,  that  there  is  nothing  but  national  bankruptcy  to  be  expected  from  fre»  trade  principles 
being  engrafted  on  our  Institutions;  that  if  we  will  madly  suffer  that  system  to  obtain,  we  must 
eventually  expect  the  abstraction  of  all  our  wealth,  and  the  waste  of  all  our  labour. 

"Just  attend  seriously  to  the  following  authentic  facts.  In  1798,  the  ofjicial  or  old  standard 
value  of  our  exports  was  19,772,603/.  The  declared  value  given  by  the  merchants  at  the  Custom 
House  that  year  amounted  to  33,142,182/.  In  1840,  the  official  value  was  97,402,726/.,  whilst  the 
declared  value  was  then  only  53,233,580/. !  Now,  if  our  foreign  trade  had  been  comparatively  as 
profitable  to  England  in  1840  as  it  was  in  1798,  the  declared  value  would  have  been  163,263,221/. 
instead  of  being  only  53,233,580/.  Thus,  an  annual  loss  to  this  country  is  manifest  on  the  new  and 
'enlightened'  system  of  commerce  called  tree  trading,  of  no  less  a  sum  than  110,029,641/.  Why 
Sir,  the  bare  announcement  of  such  a  fact  should  awaken  the  slumbering  energies  of  Englishmen, 
and  make  them  resolve  that  the  nightmare  of  free  trade  should  no  longer  oppress  them,  that  their 
skill  and  industry  should  not  be  drained  into  the  lap  of  foreigners,  for  the  profit  of  a  few  cold" 
blooded  free-buoters ! !  One  would  suppose  that  a  fact  so  awful,  and  yet  so  plain  and  demonstrative, 
would  convince  our  philosophers  that  there  must  be  something  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in  such  a 
result;  but  no,  they  are  always  ready  with  an  excuse.  In  this  case  they  tell  us,  that  improvements 
in  science  and  machinery  enable  us  to  bear  this  loss  without  injury!  If  there  be  any  validity  in 
their  argument,  they  establish  the  fact,  that  we  give  to  the  foreigners  the  benefit  of  our  machinery 
and  skill,  and  we  destroy  the  health,  lives,  and  morals  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  children, 
women,  and  men,  for  the  sake  of  enriching  foreign  nations  !  '  But,'  rejoin  these  Solons,  '  do  you 
not  perceive,  that  if  we  reduce  the  prices  of  our  goods  to  the  foreigners,  we  are  enabled  to  supply 
additional  low-priced  comforts  to  our  own  labourers  and  artizans?'  It  would  be  easy  to  prove, 
by  the  soundest  arguments,  that  under  such  a  system,  the  labourers,  m>i7Aom/  legal protection,m\ist 
lose  in  wages  much  more  than  they  gain  in  cheapness,  inasmuch  as  they  create  more  than  they  con- 
sume. There  is,  however,  no  need  to  argue  now  —  the  admission  of  all  parties  demonstrates,  that 
as  we  progress  towards  free  trade,  our  labourers  are  pauperized.  Do  you  doubt  it,  Sir?  Then 
go  to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  such  like  places,  and  there  learn  that  misery  and 
wretchedness,  and  want  and  despair,  ^re  enthroned  in  their  cottages! 

*•'  I  view  the  case  as  one  most  awful :  no  other  facts  are  necessary  to  convince  me  that  the  whoU 
theory,  which  in  practice  produces  such  terrible  results,  mitst  be  entirely  founded  in  error !  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  evident,  that  under  the  operation  of  the  free  trade  system  our  foreign  trade  is  a  far  heavier 
loss  to  us  than  twice  the  amount  of  our  taxation !  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  taxes 
are  generally  spent  at  home,  whilst  these  110,029,641/.  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  use  of  foreigners !" 

That  one  fact  should,  methinks,  cause  any  Government  to  ponder  seriously 
before  it  resolves  to  plunge  still  further  into  the  vortex  of  that  whirlpool  which 
waits  to  swallow  up  the  prosperity  of  Britain. 

Yes !  no  doubt  we  shall  have  "  a  revival  in  trade  and  manufactures/'  "  an  exten-* 
gion  of  our  foreign  commerce," ^nd  still  more  wretchedness  and  poverty — our  ne^% 
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state  of  weakness  and  inanition  will  be  worse  than  the  present.  Our  guide,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  has  no  hope  of  a  radical  cure — he  believes  that  these  fits  of  weak- 
ness, these  panics  and  convulsions,  arc  the  natural  resultsof  trade  and  commerce. 
These  are  his  words : — 

"No  maD  can  have  heard  th«in  [theaccounlsofthedistressesof  the  people]  with  greater  pain  and 
affliction  than  myself,  or  more  cordially  wish  that  some  measure  could  be  devised  for  their  alleviation; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  the  circumstances,  similar 
details  are  narrated,  and  that  we  never  ca*i  expect,  in  the  complicated  slate  of  society  in  which  we 
Jive,  and  with  the  extensive  manufacturing  concerns  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  see  the  day  when  such 
appeals  to  our  sympathies,  and  such  attempts  to  influence  our  reason  and  judgment,  by  harrowing 
up  our  feelings,  may  not  be  made.     I  admit  the  severe  pressure  of  the  manufacturing  distress." 

Much  as  I  am  disposed  to  admire  the  talents  of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
•still,  for  sound  and  correct  judgment  in  matters  of  manufacture  and  commerce, 
I  believe  that  the  opinions  of  the  Premier's  father,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are  of 
more  value,  and  may  more  safely  be  relied  on  than  his  own.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  developement  of  our  skill  and  industry  necessarily  entails  upon  us  misery, 
wretchednes,  and  poverty — I  do  not  imagine  that  our  improvements  in  science  are 
intended  to  be  "a  curse*^:  I  believe  that  their  tendency,  if  wisely  regulated, 
would  be  to  enrich  the  people,  and  decrease  their  toil,  and  that  they  would  be 
"  a  blessing"  to  the  nation.  In  adopting  the  opinions  of  the  father,  I  entirely 
repudiate  the  notions  of  the  son.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  and  I  believe 
that  he  herein  asserted  the  truth — 

"  Such  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  employment  of  the  poor,  consisting  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  trading  districts,  will  be  attended  with  effects  to  the  rising  generation,  so  serious 
and  alarming,  that  I  cannot  contemplate  them  without  dismay,  and  thus  the  great  effort  of 
British  ingenuity,  whereby  the  machinery  of  our  manufactures  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection, 
instead  of  being  a  BLESSING  to  the  nation^  will  be  converted  into  the  bitterest 
CURSE." 

Away,  then,  with  the  notion  that  our  inventions  and  industry  necessarily 
entail  upon  us  misery  and  poverty  !  Let  wise,  restraining,  regulating,  and  pro- 
tective measures  of  legislation  be  adopted,  we  shall  then  have  a  prosperous 
home  trade,  and,  as  a  consequence,  2l  profitable  foreign  trade. 

Our  distress  is  not  the  consequence  of  our  industry,  it  is  the  natural  result  of 
MISDIRECTED  industry,  under  the  insane  policy  of"  liberal  and  enlightened  phi- 
losophy," which  teaches  that  the  restraints  and  regulations  necessary  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  are  "  barbarous 
and  savage  innovations,  which  are  unworthy  the  notice  of  an  enlarged  and 
civilized  mind." 

But  enough,  at  present,  on  this  subject.  When  I  may,  I  will  be  more  explicit 
with  reference  to  the  new  Tariff.  Such  were  the  sudden  off-hand  thoughts  which 
flitted  across  my  mind  (and  which  I  believe,  I  may  communicate,  without  offend- 
ing against  the  law),  as  I  smoked  a  pipe,  after  reading  the  speech  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  11,  184^.  Since  then, 
I  have  been  much  surprised  to  observe  that  so  little  notice  has  been  taken  by  the 
press  of  that  which,  connected  with  the  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  corn,  appears  to  me  the  most  important  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  newr 
measures — 1  allude  to  the  alterations  with  regard  to  cattle  and  provisions. 
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me  when  I  am  compelled  to  differ  so  widely  from  raauy  of  my  most  valued  friends^ 
and  from  the  talented  and  excellent  editors  of  the  Conservative  press.  I  may 
be  thought  to  have,  and  perhaps  I  do  entertain,  strong  feelings  and  opinions.  I 
confess,  tha,t  my  ardent  attachment  to  the  venerable  Institutions  of  my  country 
may  give  me  an  overweening  jealousy  of  innovation,  still,  I  think  I  have  formed 
my  opinions  on  reason  and  facts,  not  on  prejudice ;  and,  at  all  hazards,  I  must 
declare  that  which  I  believe  to  be  true.  My  friends  must  pardon  me,  and  leave 
it  for  time  to  decide  between  us, 

I  had  that  evening  another  thouglit,  and  I  will  tell  it  to  you  at  all  risks. 
My  attention  had  just  then  been  directed  to  a  centralixing  bill,  which  is  now 
before  Parliament,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  three  prisons  (the  Queen's 
Bench,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Marshalsea),  and  the  removal  of  myself  and  my 
brother  prisoners  to  "  the  Queen's  Prison." 

I  did  not  intend  to  have  said  one  word  upon  that  subject,  having  resolved,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  bear  quietly  all  that  yourself  or  the  Government  might 
inflict.  I  perceive,  ho  we  v'er,  that  the  kind  and  humane  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Herald  has  taken  up  the  question,  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  impertinent 
if  I  (having  very  good  information  and  experience  on  the  subject)  present  to  you 
the  thought  which  crossed  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

I  felt  quke  sure  that  it  was  a  bit  of  Whig  spawn,  which  Sir  James  Graham 
had  picked  up  in  the  Home  Office  ;  and  although  the  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  pre- 
sent Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  General,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  those 
learned  and  constitutional  lawyers  have  perused  it.  Had  they  read  it,  it  would, 
as  I  believe,  never  have  seen  daylight.  I  was  satisfied  that  those  excellent  and 
learned  officers  would,  before  they  resolved  to  takeaway  the  comforts,  privileges, 
and  rights  of  hundreds  of  unoffending,  powerless  victims  of  oppression,  at  all 
events  inquire.  Why  and  wherefore  ? 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  ex  post  facto  laws  are  unconstitutional, 
and  generally,  unjust;  but  that  they  never  should  be  adopted  without  the  most 
searching  inquiry,  and  the  most  cogent  reasons. 

Now,  Sir,  this  new*'  Queen's  Prison  BilP^  was  never  heard  of  here  until  it 
was  introduced  to  Parliament,  although  we  are  the  very  persons  to  be  disposed 
of  by  it.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  we  have  done  to  incur  the  displea- 
sure of  the  legislature — we  know  not  why  we  should  be  thus  punished.  We  were 
taught  to  believe,  that  if  we  were  willing  to  incur  the  expenses  (about  6/.)  of 
removing  ourselves  to  this  prison  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  and  of  paying 
our  fees,  rents,  and  chummages,  we  should,  if  we  conducted  ourselves  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  have  the  quiet  possession  of  our  cells  as  long  as  we 
remained  prisoners. 

Such  wasy  such  is  the  law.  Some  of  us,  depending  upon  the  laws  of  our 
country,  have  spent  some  pounds  in  fitting  up  and  furnishing  our  cells  ;  but 
because  we  are  poor  and  defenceless,  the  law  is  to  be  repealed — our  rights  are 
to  be  invaded — our  bodies  are  to  be  removed,  according  to  the  present  bill,  into 
another  county  ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  in  another  session  of  Parliament  a  law 
may  be  passed  to  convey  us  to  Siberia.     Justice  would  not  be  more  outraged  by 
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fench  a  measuro,  tlian  she  is  by  the  one  now  before  the  legislature.  I  conld  not 
avoid  thinking  how  foolish  some  landlords  in  the  House  were  thus  to  incomndode 
us,  when,  very  soon,  themselves,  their  friends,  and  neighbour^  arc  very  likely 
to  bear  us  company. 

r  thought,  as  1  was  ruminating  bver  Sir  Robert's  speech,  that  so  far  from 
requiring  leSs  prison  room  than  now,  if  those  new-fangled  moasjires  were  really 
adopted,  new  debtors'  prisons  would  be  required.  We  are  full,  at  present.  Why 
we  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Qiieen'^  Bench,  to  inconrimode  the  inmates  there — 
why  we  should  be  deprived  of  our  cells,  which  we  have  acquired,  at  considerable 
expense,  under  the  Sanction  of  law  —  why  we  should  be  thus  robbed,  removed 
into  another  county,  and  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  "  the  rules,"  in  case  of 
need,  we  cannot  tell.  A^o  inquiry  has  been  made—\v&  thouglrtthat  we  were  pro- 
tected in  our  rights  by  lavv. 

"  The  Rules  of  the  Fleet  and  the  Queen's  Bench  P*risons,"  have  often  saved 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  the  "  day  rules"  are  absolutely  necessary  to  those 
prisoners  who  hope  to  make  amicable  arrangements  with  their  creditors. 

For  what  possible  reason  those  privileges  should,  without  any  inquiry,  be 
taken  away  by  a  Conservative  Government,  I  cannot  tell.  Security  for  the  debt 
is  always  given  to  the  Marshal  or  Warden — the  creditor  is  often  benefited  thereby ; 
under  any  circumstances,  he  tannot  be  injured.  I  complain  not  for  myself,  Ishall 
never  want  a  "  rule,"  because  I  shall  never  seek  an  arrangement;  but  1  cannot 
see  my  brother  prisoners  thus  tyrannized  over  without  one  word  of  coniplaint. 

I  really  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  Law  Officers,  or  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  House  of  Commons,  have  examined  "  The  Queen's  Prison  Bill" :  I 
hope  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lords  will  save  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Commons.  It  will  not  then  be  the  first  time  that  Englishmen  have  had  to  thank 
God  that  there  is  d.  House  of  Lords. 

I  cannot  conceive  what  society  "outside"  can  hope  to  gain  by  trampling  on  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  prisoners.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  a  mere  act 
of  tyranny,  inflicted  on  those  who  have  not  the  power  to  resist. 

Excuse  this  digression — the  "  Queen's  Prison  Bill"  causes  much  trepidation 
here.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  very  cowardly,  tyrannical,  and  unjust  measure,  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  and  to  add  force  to  the  malice  of 
our  persecutors.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Conservatiiie  Government  without 
tiny  inquiry — it  reflects  no  credit  on  them  ; — there  are  those  in  debtors'  prisons 
who  deserve  justice,  not  robbery,  at  their  hands. 

I  had  hoped  that  Centralizing  and  Free  Trading  would  have  been  buried  with 
the  Whigs;  but  no.  Philosophy  has  laid  fast  hold  of  their  successors — it  is  urging 
them  to  ruin  as  fast  as  time  can  carry  them* 

Still,  there  is  hope  for  England  whilst  the  people  are  Christians,  although 
lier  governors  may  be  Philosophers. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

p.S. — Next  week  1  must  reserve  a  page  for  "  Rent-Roll." — R.O. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Piisoti. 

Sir, — The  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Cora 
Laws  calls  for  a  few  more  observations.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  tho 
Premier  did  not  attribute  to  the  present  Corn  Laws  the  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial, and  financial  embarrassment  which  we  all  deplore,  nor  did  he  anticipate  an/ 
amelioration  in  our  condition,  from  that  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  which  h(3 
proposed.  He  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  causes  of  our  distress  and  bewilder- 
ment, but,  for  a  cU7'e,  he  simply  referred  us  to  "  the  operation  of  natural  causes." 
In  preceeding  letters,  I  noticed  two  subjects  which  were  charged  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  with  having  produced  the  national  distress — Railroads  and  Joint-Stock 
Banks.  Sir  Robert,  however,  mentioned  other  causes  of  our  embarrassment,  to 
which  I  will  now  draw  your  attention.     He  said — 

"If  you  look  at  the  immense  efforts  made  for  the  i«crease  of  our  manufactories,  and  for  the 
Iwiilding  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  those  who  were  to  labour  in  those  manufactories — if  you  look 
at  the  immigration  from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seat  of  manufactures,  and  the  immense 
increase  of  mechanical  power  which  took  place  in  consequence  in  the  years  1837  and  1838,  you  will 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  result  which  has  before  attended  similar  excitement  and  sti- 
miilus  should  again  ensue." 

Here  then  we  have  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  Migration  system,  which  was 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  present  embarrassed  and  distressing  condition  of  our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  population. 

Is  it  not  strange.  Sir,  that  the  same  xTIinister  who  thus  distinctly  charges  the 

:  Poor  Law  Commissioners  with  being  the  authors  of  so  much  misery  and  poverty, 

I  should  still,  in  defiance  of  the  voice  of  the  country,  as  exhibited  in  his  own  raa- 

1  jority  over  the  Wliigs— is  it  not  passing  strange,  I  say,  that  he  should  still  cling 

I  (in  spite  of  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  of  every  principle  of  Christianity  and  the 

Constitution,)  to  those  officers^  and  resolve  to  maintain  them,  though  with  the 

certainty  that  they  must,  in  the  end,  be  his  overthrow  I    Such  an  anomaly  is  only 

to  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  the  Minister  isjfor  somewise  purpose, 

permitted,  against  light  and  truth,  to  work  out  his  own  ruin,  and  the  injury  and 

degradation  of  his  country.    Have  we  not  reason  to  fear  that  Almighty  God  hath 
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"  Taken  away  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  and  caused  him  to  err  in  a 
wilderness,  where  there  is  no  way; — to  grope  in  the  dark  without  light,  and  made 
him  to  stagger  like  a  drunken  man?"  ' 

If  I  could  rejoice  in  the  miseries  of  my  countrymen,  the  avowal  of  Sir 
Rohert  Peel  would  be  cause  of  gratulation  to  me,  seeing  that  J  was  promi- 
nently engaged  in  exposing  the  dreadful  iniquities  of  the  unnatural  and  barbarous 
Migration  system,  and  in  warning  yourself,  the  Government,  and  the  nation  of 
the  consequences  ;  and  that,  nothing  daunted  by  your  displeasure,  I  persevered, 
until  the  Migration  offices  and  officers  were  discontinued.  I  was  not  successful, 
liowever,  before  hundreds  of  honest  industrious  families  had  been  transported, 
sold,  and  ruined,  and  very  many  had  been  prematurely  hurried  to  their  graves  ! 
The  cries  of  these  poor  victims  have  ascended  to  the  ears  of  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  I  fear  that,  in  consequence,  the  eyes  of  our  governors  are  darkened, 
for  verily  blood  guiltiness  is  upon  this  land. 

It  is,  in  this  Cell,  one  of  my  greatest  consolations,  that,  despite  of  your  dis- 
pleasure, I  exerted  all  my  powers  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  Migration 
system,  and  that,  eventually,  my  efforts  were  successful  in  forcing  the  New  Poor 
Xaw  Commissioners  to  abandon  that  inhuman  traffic.  I  do  not  forget.  Sir,  that 
it  was  for  those  exertions  that  I  was  first  rewarded  by  your  frowns.  Your  first 
tone  of  anger  was  elicited  by  the  letters  which  I  wrote  from  your  house  at 
Riddlcsworth,  condemnatory  of  that  barbarous  tiade  in  the  blood,  bones,  and 
sinews  of  my  fellow  subjects,  your  poor  neighbours  !  Hitherto,  my  prognostica- 
tions have  been  verified — I  pray  God  that,  in  mercy,  my  worst  forebodings  may 
not  be  realized. 

It  must  seem  strange,  even  to  you,  that  justice  required,  as  a  recompense  for 
such  labours,  that  you  should  imprison  me.     But,  Sir,  it  is  all  for  the  best.     I 
am  much  more  powerful  against  your  foes  in  the  Fleet,  than  I  ever  could  have 
l)een,  humanly  speaking,  in  Fixby  Hall.     I  was,  a  short  while  ago,  visited  by  an 
old  political  opponent  from  Yorkshire,  a  Whig-Radical,  a  Chairman  of  a  Board 
of  Guardians,  a  banker  and  mill-owner.  He  said,  "  Oastler,  it  is  too  bad  that  you 
should  be  here;  you  do  not  deserve  this  from  Mr.  Thornhill!"     I  told  him,  *'  I 
have  done  what  I  could  for  my  country  as  a  gentleman's  servant,  it  was  needful 
that  some  change  should  be  made  in  my  circumstances  and  position ;  that  God 
saw  this  was  the  best  way  to  give  me  more  power  to  be  useful,  and  permitted 
you  to  imprison  me.'*     It  is  this  conviction,  joined  to  the  knowledge  that  I  do 
not,  either  from  you  or  my  country,  deserve  punishment,  which  disarms  imprison- 
ment of  every  power  to  tease  or  to  torment  me.     I  shall  remain  a  prisoner  during 
God's  good  pleasure,  not  one  moment  longer.     And  during  my  captivity  I  know 
that  He  will  find  me  work  ;  in  which  employment  there  is  so  much  joy,  that  all 
lingerings  after  liberty  and  home  will  be   entirely  suspended.     It  is  God  who 
keeps  my  mind  in  perfect  peace — my  reward  is  His  approbation.     And  while  I 
desire  to  express  my  unfeigned   gratitude  to  those  kind  and  benevolent  friends 
who  are  now  seeking  for  my  release,  I  can  feel  no  anxiety  about  the  success  or 
failure  of  their  plans  and  exertions,  because  I  am  confident,  that  where  I  can 
best  serve  my  country,  there,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  God  will  place  me.     I- 
could  not  believe  in  my  own  existence,- if  I  were  not  sure  that  a  constantly  p^'e— 
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siding,  watchful,  directing,  and  particular  Providence,  overruled  all  circum- 
stances for  my  good. 

Forgive  me  for  this  short  digression;  see  what  my  noble,  disinterested 
friends  are  doing,  and  blame  me  if  you  can. 

But  to  return.  "The  immense  increase  of  mechanical  power"  is,  then,  de- 
clared by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  one  producing  cause  of  our  wretchedness.  The 
Premier  also  says,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  remember  his  words,  on  a  future 
occasion  we  shall  find  them  big  with  importance — 

•'  Extend  your  foreign  commerce  as  you  may,  depend  on  it,  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  principle, 
that  the  means  of  employment  for  manual  labour  will  be  proportioned  to  tlie  extent  of  your  com- 
merce." "The  necessary  consequence  of  the  sudden  employment  of  machinery  diminishing  the 
demand  for  manual  labour,  must  be  to  expose,  in  certain  districts  of  the  country,  those  Tvho  are 
dependant  for  support  on  manual  labour  to  great  privations  and  suflFering.'* 

To  a  man  of  common  understanding,  like  myself,  it  is  incomprehensible,  that 
one  who  thus  admits  and  explains  the  causes  of  our  embarrassment  and  danger, 
should,  after  all,  assure  us  that  no  legislative  remedy  can  be  found  ;  and  after- 
wards, (for  aught  he  shows  to  the  contrary,)  for  the  simple  purpose  of  useless  or 
mischievous  interference,  make  a  sweeping  legislative  alteration  in  the  avow- 
edly innoxious  Corn  Laws,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  good  is  expected, 
to  result  from  his  new  enactment — it  is,  indeed,  passing  strange  that  he  should 
refuse  to  take  any  step  towards  the  restraint  or  regulation  of  those  systems 
which  he  so  truly  charges  with  mischief,  and  resolve  to  interfere  with  that  which 
he  declares  to  be  harmless. 

The  Premier  is  regardless  of  the  experience  and  warning  of  his  clear-headed, 
long-sighted  Sire — he  will  not  listen  to  the  advice  and  caution  of  that  ever-to-be- 
lamented  Christian  statesman  and  philanthropist,  Michael  Thomas  Sadler — he  re- 
jects the  aid  and  influence  of  the  noble  and  benevolent  Ashley — he  turns  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  loud  and  imploring  accents  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  humble  petitioners  ; 
and,  to  the  victims  of  the  most  unbearable  sufferings  and  cruelties,  he  says — • 
"  I  must  say,  that  your  general  demeanour  and  conduct  (exposed  as  you  have 
been  to  great  suffering  and  privation,  and  to  attempts  to  inflame  your  minds,) 
has  been  such  as  to  entitle  you  to  the  utmost  sympathy  and  respect ;  but 
yours  is  the  hard  condition  inseparable  from  a  manufacturing  country.  I  wish 
to  discourage  the  too  sanguine  hope  that  any  extent  of  legislative  interference 
can  exempt  you  from  the  occasional  recurrence  of  distress.  J,  however,  entertain  a 
confident  hope  and  belief  that  you  may  still  look  forward  to  the  revival,  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  V 
A  miserable  comforter  is  Sir  Robert  Peel ! 

The  Premier  may  sneer  at  the  Ten  Hours*  Factory  Bill,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  very  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  factory  masters  have  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  measure  is  the  only  one  which  can  preserve  our 
manufacturers  from  being  devoured  one  of  another. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  although  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  shut  his  eyes  and 

his  ears  to  the  fact,   that  if  he  would  rescue  hundreds  of  mill-owners  from 

impending  ruin,  he  must,  and  that  without  6?e/«7/,  pass   a  measure   to  controul 

i%]xm  gigantic  operations,  and  thus  prevent  that  ruinous  competition,  which  the 
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wisest  of  the  mill-owners  now  foresee  must  result  from  their  increasing  stocks 
and  the  stagnation  of  demand. 

It  is  no  longer  a  simple  question  of  humanity — it  is,  at  this  moment,  with 
hundreds  of  very  opulent  men,  a  life  and  death  question  of  pounds y  shillingSy 
and  pence!  I  know  the  truth  of  what  I  here  assert,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  truth  will  find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  who  have  formerly  been 
my  bitterest  opponents. 

But  I  refuse  to  argue  the  question,  just  now,  as  one  of  mere  money — I 
solemnly  ask  the  Premier,  Is  he  content  that  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of 
the  people  shall  any  longer  be  subjected  to  destruction  by  the  unrestrained,  un- 
limited, and  blind  ambition  of  those  who  conduct  the  manufacture  and  commerce 
of  the  country  ? 

I  place  the  following  facts  before  him,  and  as  a  man,  a  father,  a  statesman, 
and  a  Christian,  I  ask,  Shall  a  system,  which  thus  breaks  up  the  moral,  domestic, 
and  social  ties  of  English  society,  and  which  prostrates  the  physical  powers  even  in 
the  cradle,  be  allowed  any  longer  to  assert  its  baneful  sway,  in  defiance  of  na- 
ture and  of  every  Christian,  domestic,  and  social  claim?  I  implore  him  to 
remember,  as  he  reads  the  following  statements,  that  it  is  on  the  domestic 
hearth  that  patriotism  or  anarchy  is  reared! 

In  my  last  letter  but  one  I  told  you,  that  my  friend  Mark  Crabtree  had  just 
returned  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Read,  from  the  journal  of  that 
man,  the  following  extracts: — 

"  Female  clubs  are  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  females  (married  awd  single),  generally 
a'jout  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  who  hold  their  meetings  weekly,  at  public-houses.  The  ostensible 
purpose  of  these  clubs,  is  to  protect  each  other  from  want  in  case  of  sickness,  a  provision  being 
also  made  for  assistance  in  case  of  death.  These  objects  are  laudable  and  praiseworthy  ;  but,  on  a 
nearer  view  of  the  subject,  we  find  evils  attached  to  these  clubs,  which  more  than  counteract  any 
benefit  resulting  therefrom. 

"  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  fifty  women  meeting  together  in  a- 
public-house,  and  enjoying  themselves  in  drinking,  singing,  and  smoking  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  being  brought  in  contact  with  a  number  of  men  assembled  in  some  other  part  of  the  house, 
the  husbands  waiting  for  their  wives  to  go  home,  and  the  young  men  through  curiosity,  or 
worse  intentions.  Immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  club,  the  women  and  men  get  inter- 
mixed in  the  tap-room,  and  oiher  parts  of  the  house,  and  then  commences  a  series  of  discourses  of 
the  lowest,  most  brutal,  and  disgusting  language  imaginable;  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
Jjusbands  should  bethink  themselves  of  the  family  at  home,  and  urge  the  wife  to  depart,  she  will, 
generally  show  signs  of  vexation,  and  insist  upon  having  her  own  way  in  these  matters.  He,  poor 
man,  well  knowing  that  his  livelihood  depends  upon  her  labour,  is  obliged  to  submit,  and  quietly 
wait  her  pleasure,  or  go  to  his  neglected  children  alone. 

"  The  above  refers  to  the  nights  on  which  the  clubs  are  held;  but  simihir  scenes  may  be  wit-  . 
nessed  onanyother  night  in  the  week  at  those  houses  frequented  by  factory  workers.  As  an  instance, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  one  publichouse  much  frequented  by  factory  workers.     I  accordingly 
called  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  found  in  the  tap-room  sijc  females — three  married  and^ 
bree  single — also  five  mtn.     The  women  were  all  workers  at  one  factory — at  combing  machines. 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  one  of  the  women  as  follows: 

'•^M.C. — What  time  do  you  go  to  work  in  the  morning? 

'•'-fVoman. — We  begin  work  at  six;  but  I  generally  get  up  at  five  o'clock,  as  I  have  upwardtj 
of  a  mile  to  go. 

^^  M  C. — Do  you  get  your  breakfast  befqre  you  50,  or  is  it  brought  to  you  afterwards  ? 

''  /F. — No,  I  carry  it  with  me,  aud  also  my]dinoer  and '  drinking' — (a  term  used  for  afternoon  tea)j 
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^^  M.C. — What  time  are  you  allowed  for  breakfast? 

"/f. — Fifteen  minutes. 

"'M.C. — What  time  do  you  have  for  dicner  ? 

"  fT. — One  hour. 

"3f.C.— What  time  for  '  drinking'  ? 

"  W. — Fifteen  minutes. 

'"'■M.C. — What  time  do  you  leave  at  night? 

"  ff . — Half-past  seven  o'clock. 

"'M.C, — Do  you  feel  fatigued  after  your  day's  work? 

"  fV. — I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  do,  for  ours  is  very  hard  work.  We  have  to  lift  above  our  heads 
four  combs  a  minute,  each  weighing  24  lb. 

"■M.C. — You  mean  to  say  then  that  you  lift  over  your  heads  95  lb.  per  minute  the  day  through. 

''  IV. —  Ves,  Sir,  and  the  week  about ;  that  is  the  reason  you  see  us  here  drinking,  for  we  cannot 
eat  much,  and  we  must  have  something.  I  brought  this  bread  and  butter  with  me  this  morning,  and 
you  see  I  have  not  eaten  it. 

"  3I.C. — Is  your  husband  in  work  ? 

"  fV. — No,  nor  has  not  been  these  eighteen  months ! ! 

'•'■  M.C. — Does  he  get  up  in  the  morning  when  you  do  ? 

"  fV. — No  !  I  leave  him  In  bed  with  the  youngest  child! !! 

"^  M.C. — How  many  children  have  you  ? 

"  ff^— Three. 

"  M.C. — What  ages  are  they  1 

*'  W. — Five,  three,  and  one ;  that  at  three  years  old,  I  have  sometimes  not  seen  from  Monday 
morning  until  Saturday  night,  for  it  is  put  to  bed,  In  another  room,  before  I  go  home,  and  I  leave 
it  in  bed  in  the  morning. 

"  M.C, — What  do  you  generally  get  for  this  sort  of  employment? 

"  W. — Our  wages  vary  from  six  to  eight  shillings  per  week. 

"  M.C. — How  long  have  you  been  a  factory  worker  1 

'•'•W. — Since  I  had  my  second  child. 

"  M.C. — How  many  females  are  there  working  in  your  factory  at  that  sort  of  work  ? 

"fF.— Thirty. 

"  M.C. — How  many  of  them  are  married  ? 

^^fV.—Ten. 

*'' M.C. — How  many  of  the  others  have  had  illegitimate  children? 

"  JV. — Nearly  the  whole;  and  them  that  have  none,  will  have,  if  they  remain  long,  for  they  are 
wicked  places  !  I  wish  I  had  never  known  them,  for  the  sake  of  my  children.  I  can  assure  you. 
Sir,  I  have  known  better  days. 

"  She  had  been  in  respectable  circumstances.  Immediately  after  I  asked  those  questions,  ther* 
came  In  a  man  with  a  child  crying  in  his  arms :  he  said  to  one  of  the  women  present,  who  was  bis 
wife,  *  Come.  Mary  lass,  come  home,  for  I  cannot  keep  this  bairn  quiet;  and  the  other  I  have  left 
crying  at  honr\e  !'  His  wife  instantly  said,  'I  wont  go  home,  thou  idle  devil.  I  have  thee  to  keep  and 
the  bairns  too,  and  if  I  can't  git  a  pint  of  ale  quietly  It  is  tiresome:  this  is  only  the  second  pint  that 
Bess  and  I  have  had  between  us.  Thou  mays't  sup  with  us,  if  thou  llkes't,  and  sit  thee  down;  but  I 
W(mt  go  home  yet — I  shall  be  ready  for  the  work  in  the  morning  If  I  slay  here  all  night.'  The  poor 
man  drank  with  her,  and  then  went  home  with  the  child,  apparently  with  a  very  heavy  heart. 

"  The  appearance  of  these  women  was  very  much  emaciated,  and  they  were  evidently  fast 
hastening  to  a  premature  grave. 

"'The  evils  also  affect  the  children  to  an  alarming  extent;  and  young  persons  take  the  samead-> 
vantage  of  the  parents  as  the  women  do  of  their  husbands,  frequently  using  oaths  and  harsh  language, 
and  in  case  they  are  corrected,  will  turn  round  to  their  fathers,  and  say,  '  We  have  you  to  keep !'  One 
poor  woman  came  to  me,  almost  heart-broken,  and  said,  '  Because  her  husband  had  chided  two  of 
their  daughters  for  going  to  a  public-house,  he  had  made  It  worse,  for  they  had  stayed  from  home 
two  successive  nights,  and  said  they  would  not  come  home  again,  for  they  had  the  father  to  keep,, 
and  they  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  him.'  She  also  told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, '  That  the  fac-i 
tpries  h^d  been  their  ruin— their  eldest  daughter,  being  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  had  o.ne  cbil4x 
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the  other,  although  but  fourteen  years  old,  was  pregnant!'  I  was  informed,  by  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  Factory  system,  'That  within  the  last  few  years,  since  wages  have  been  reduc 
ed,  the  prostitution  of  female  factory  workers  has  increased  at  least  50  per  cent.'  My  informant 
said,  'It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  manufacturing  goods  with  the  proceeds  of  prostitution,  for,' 
said  lie,  '  these  poor  girls  wish  to  keep  up  appearances,  which  they  cannot  do,  as  they  have  their 
parents  to  keep,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  there  was  an  efficient  poor  law.'  There  are  a^^reat 
number  of  instances  where  the  children  leave  their  parents  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
go  into  boarding-houses,  where  they  learn  all  sorts  of  bad  practices  as  well  as  in  the  factories. 

"  As  I  was  going  from  Bradford  to  Huddersfield  one  morning,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  in 
the  middle  of  January  last,  the  roads  being  then  ancle  deep  in  snow,  and  which  was  also  coming 
down  in  large  flakes  at  the  time,  I  met  numbers  of  females  going  to  the  factories,  and  scarcely  a 
male  to  be  seen.  A  married  woman  said  to  her  companion  as  I  passed,  "Mi/  poor  bairn  did  cry  this 
morning  when  I  left  it  /'  I  asked  her  how  old  her  baby  was  ?  and  she  said, '  Pitb  weeks,  Sir  !'  I 
then  asked  her  where  her  husband  was?  She  answered,  'He  is  in  bed,  Sir;  he  has  nothing  to  do/ 
A  gentleman  on  horseback  was  passing,  and  heard  our  conversation  ;  he  remarked,  '  This  is  a  most 
horrible  system — it  is  entirely  destroying  the  morals  of  the  people  of  these  districts.' 

"  I  saw  a  poor  man  with  two  little  girls,  nine  and  twelve  years  old — one  had  hold  of  each  hand. 
I  asked  him, '  Where  are  you  going  V — '  To  seek  work  for  these  children !'  was  his  answer.  He 
added,  'It  [is  hard  work,  master,  to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  to  be  forced  to  turn  these  poor 
things  into  the  factories!  I  was  a  spinner,  but  my  spinning  frame  was  double-decked  (joined  to 
another),  so  one  man  now  works  them  both,  and  I  cannot  get  a  job  anywhere;  so  I  must  be  idle, 
and  these  children  must  earn  my  bread!     It  is  hard  work.  Sir!' — And  then  the  poor  fellow  wept. 

"  The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  hundred  cases  which  might  be  mentioned  in  reference  to 
females  employed  in  factories." 

Yes  !  I  said,  some  years  ago,  that  if  the  factory  system  were  not  restrained, 
mothers  would  sooii  fill  the  beer-shops,  and  fathers  would  become  nurses  !  It 
was  not  so  then  in  Yorksliire,  but  it  is  now  even  so  in  my  native  county.  In 
Lancashire,  where  the  Factory  system  has  been  longer  established,  such  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  entered  a  Lancashire 
public-house,  where  men  and  women  were  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  cursing, 
and  swearing  together,  I  said  (as  I  left  the  place)  to  a  Lancashire  friend  who 
accompanied  me,  "  Thank  God,  we  have  not  come  to  this  in  Yorkshire  yet! 
But,"  I  added,  "  if  we  cannot  restrain  and  regulate  this  system,  we  shall  soon  be 
as  deeply  sunk  in  degradation  as  yourselves !"  Yorkshire  is  now  thus  far 
advanced  in  degradation,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  to  regulate  and 
restrain  the  factory  monster ! 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  indignation  which  I  felt  the  first  time  I  saw  a  mother, 
almost  naked :  her  breast  was  brimful  of  milk,  which  oozed  from  her  nippies,  and,  Vl 
mingling  with  her  sweat,  dropped  on  the  factory  floor  !  She  was  working  along- 
side a  stranger — a  man,  as  herself,  only  covered  with  rags  in  hjs  lower  parts.  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  what  I  felt  when  the  Factory  Lord,  their  employer,  whom 
I  asked,"  Is  that  man  her  husband?"  told  me,  quite  coolly,  "  No;  for  aught 
I  know,  her  husband  is  drinking  at  some  beer-shop  !" — "  And  her  babe,  where 
is  it  V — "  Sleeping  under  the  effects  of  a  narcotic  draught  at  home,  most  likely, 
till  the  mother  returns  to  suckle  it!"  Oh,  how  my  blood  boiled,  when  I  heard 
that  answer  from  a  professing  Christian.;  were  I  to  print  my  rejoinder,  I  should  _, 
be  charged  with  "  violence."  ^ 

In  Manchester,  one  of  the  Leaguers  once  boasted,  that  "  He  had  so 
many  hundred  persons  in  his  factory,  and  amongst  the  whole  number  only  scvep 
.<)r  eight  men  or  boys^thc  rest  were  all  women  and  girls  !" 
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Why,  this  accursed  system  is  tearing  nature  herself  up  by  the  very  roots, 
and  we  are  left  by  the  Premier  to  look  to  nature  for  a  remedy  !  Yes,  Sir  ;  and 
she  will,  if  left  to  herself,  speedily  find  one  !  Outraged  as  she  is,  she  will  soon 
find  a  remedy,  if  her  most  imperative  commands  are  much  longer  thus  trampled 
upon,  and  her  dominion  is  thus  continued  to  be  invaded — she  wiLi,Jinda  remedy, 
when  she  resolves  to  shake  off  this  incubus,  which  now  oppresses  her  ! 

Surely  I  have  said  enough  to^  arouse  the  best  feelings  of  your  nature,  and  to 
make  you  resolve  still  to  aid  me  in  persevering  efforts  to  destroy  the  tyrannizing 
power  of  the  Factory  system!  For  myself,  it  is  a  great  consolation  in  my 
imprisonment,  that  from  the  first  moment  that  I  heard  of  the  sufferings  of  ther 
factory  children,  from  the  lips  of  a  repentant  factory  maJster,  I  have  never  ceased, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  to  attempt,  by  all  and  e^ery  means,  to  secure  their 
emancipation. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  misery  and  wickedness  produced  by  this  system,  the 
Philosophers  assert,  "  It  is  of  no  use  attempting  any  interference  —  the  laws  of 
commerce  admit  of  no  relaxation  in  their  demand;  at  all  hazards,  and  at  every 
religious,  moral,    social,    physical,  and   political  sacrifice,  we  must  buy  our 
labour  at  the  cheapest  market,  and  women  and  children  will  work  for  less  money 
than  men !  so  that  we  must  drive  the  former  into  the  market  of  labour,  and  push 
out  the  latter.     Religion  and  nature  may  weep  and  lament  over  the  destruction 
of  their  empire — what  boots  it?  '  Our  passion  for  accumulation,  our  inextinguish- 
able passion  for  gain,  has  no  limits,'  {M^CuUoch),  '  To  give  our  capital  a  fair 
remuneration,  the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down,'  {HusMsson),  '  The  con-' 
dition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a  cheaper,  better,  or  more  rapid, 
mode  of  production,  must  be  deteriorated,'  (^Bowring)/  Freedom  from  restraint 
is  calculated  to  give  the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country 
— the  maxim  of  buying  labour  in  the  cheapest  market  is  the  best  rule  for  the 
trade  of  the  whole  nation,'  (^Merchants  and  Traders  of  the  City  of  London) -^ 
hence,"  say  the  philosophers,  "it  is  advantageous  to  the  nation^  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  individual  ^w^Qv'mg,  or  how  the  finest  and  noblest  feelings  of  our 
nature  may  be  outraged,  or  the  most  authoritative  commands  of  our  holy  religion 
may  be  violated,  though  England  should  be  uncivilized  and  her  religion  aban- 
doned, still  Philosophy  demands  the  vindication  of  her  high  behests — she  pants 
after  cheapness  for  her  own  gain  ;  and  it  is  her  law,  let  religion  and  nature 
plead  what  they  may,  it  is  the  law  of  philosophy,  that  *  the  employer  of  labour 
is  to  avail  himself  of  ALL  circumstances  by  which  he   can  REDUCE  the" 
value  of  labour  !'"  (^Morning  Chronicle.) 

Sir,  it  is  to  such  a  monster  power  of  Infidelity  as  this  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England  succumbs — it  is  to  her  laws  that  he  requires  the  nation  to  yield  '  Sir 
Robert  Peel  declares  his  inability,  by  any  legislative  measures,  to  prevent  her 
tyranny, and  still  he  calls  himself  a  Conservative !—^ A  thousand  thoughts  rush  to 

my  aid,  but  they  are  too  hot  for  utterance! — '■*■ -^.— ^ — 

Turn  to  the  factories— the  ale-houses^ the  turnpike-roads,  covered  with 
snow,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  see  the  poor  mother  carrying  her  milk  away 
from  her  darling  babe — visit  her  cottage — watch  the  father  in  bed,  nursing  the 
weeping  babe— weeping  for  nature's  food,  and  the  soothing  voice  and  ohcering: 
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smiles  of  nature's  handmaid  !  Look  at  yonder  father  (with  his  babes  iu  hand) , 
driven  out  of  the  market  of  labour,  to  be  dependent  on  them  for  bread,  though 
nature  ordained  that  he  should  be  their  provider  !  See  the  consequences  of  such 
rebellion  against  nature  —  in  that  embryo  rebellion  in  the  cottage,  where  wives 
and  children  rebel  against  husbands  and  fathers,  because  *'  they  have  them  to 
keep  !"  If  you  can,  appreciate  the  dreadful  consequences  to  society  at  large 
from  the  operation  of  such  a  system  !  and  the  wickedness  or  folly  of  that  Minister 
who  still  refuses  to  restrain  and  regulate  its  evil  tendencies  !  Sir,  I  dare  not 
describe   the   picture  which,  at  this  moment,  is  painted  in  my  imagination — its 

colours  are  too  vivid  for  the  public  gaze  ; but  I  will  ask.  Shall  vengeance 

or  reason,  anarchy  or  law,  attempt  to  tame  and  regulate  that  foul,  hideous 
monster?  It  is  certain,  that  many  factory  evils  have  been  mitigated  and  re- 
strained by  the  operation  of  the  present  law ;  but.  Sir,  the  scenes  detailed  by 
Crabtree  are  all  of  recent  date — tliere  is  no  clause  in  the  present  law  to  check 
them.  Let  truth  and  justice  answer,  is  no  further  improvement  required? 

My  feelings  have  been  wounded  by  the  perusal  of  a  recent  most  atrocious 
and  abominable  case  of  factory  torture,  which  was  perpetrated  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax,  at  Mr.  Ambler's  mill,  Shaw  Lane,  Ovenden.  This  week,  it  comes 
under  the  designation  of  "news";  in  my  next  letter,  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
that  most  cruel  and  disgusting  feature  of  the  Factory  system,  out  of  which  I  had^ 
hoped  that  the  monster  had  been  shamed  ! 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — I  am  rejoiced  to  return  to  the  record  of  the  kindness  of  my  friends. 
July  1st — The  Rev.  T.  D.  Gregg,  Dublin,  brought  me  a  quantity  of  cigars  and 

two  volumes. 
2nd — An  unknown  friend  sent  me  a  book. 
3rd— Ditto      ,       ditto  ditto. 

—       Your  friend,  residing  at  Brompton,  brought  me   four  flower*pots  for 

my  window  garden,  and  two  fine  cucumbers. 
5th — The  same  friend  gave  me  a  basket  of  choice  strawberries. 
6th — A  brother  prisoner,  who  knows  you  well,  forced  me  to  accept  a  splendid 

green-house  plant. 
7tli — The  Rev.  T.  D.  Gregg  brought  me  two  pounds  of  butter  and  a  quantity 

of  envelopes.     That  dear,  good  man  seems  as  if  his  pleasure  was 

to  give. 
I4th — My  old  young  friend.  Miss  Bull,  Birmingham,  sent  me  a  purse  of  her 

own  making. 
15th — Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  to  whom,  for  his  many  favours,  I  do  not 

know  in  what  words  to  express  my  gratitude,  sent  me  21. 
' —        Samuel  Wells,  Esq.,  London,  gave  me  his  work  on  "  Revenue." 
24th — Mr.  Lawson,  London,  left  me  a  fine  lobster. 

When   I  shall   find   space   to   tell   you  of  all  my  tokens  of  friendship,  I  kno^ 
not.— R.O. 


PriDted  by  Vincent  Torres  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Londou. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THOMAS    THORNHILL,     Esq., 

Of  Riddlesxcorlh,  in  the  Counli/  of  Norfolk  ; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Prisoner  in  I  lie  Fleet. 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COM.MUXICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

■•*The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Properly  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Husbandman  that  lahoureth.  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

"*  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  Tlie  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  impover- 
ished state  of  our  Exclieqner  is  a  matter  of  trifling  import,  or  who  would  be 
disposed  to  criticise  witli  asperity  the  modes  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
replenish  the  public  purse.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  Premier,  and  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the 
Ministry  who  shall  attempt  to  repair  the  ravages  which  Whig  misrule  and  dis- 
honesty have  made  in  the  afiairs  of  this  empire. 

I  have  no  sympathy  of  feeling  with  those  disgraced  and  dishonest  men,  who, 
"(after   having  made  sport  of  the  national  honour,  by  appointing  boys  and  im- 
beciles to  the  most  important  diplomatic  and  military  stations  —  giving,  at  an 
enormous   cost,  the  herculean  task  of  Indian   legal  reform  into  the  hands  of  a 
mere  babe,  Macaulay — and  having  squandered  the  public  money  in  useless  and  un- 
just wars,  and,  by  indulging  in  their  fondness  of  commissioned  fraud  and  tyranny, 
have  made  their   name   to  stink  in   the  nostrils  of  the  people,)  now,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  attempting  to  restore  the   financial  credit,  and  regain  the  cha- 
racter of  England,  object  to  his  plans  without  reason,  and  avowedly  establish  a 
mode  of  warfare,  which  none  but  men  wbo  feel  themselves  degraded  would  adopt, 
and  which  almost  amounts  to  treason,  proclaiming,  "  that  delay,  not  argument, 
is  all  they  seek  for,"  and  (in  the  vain  liope  of  exciting  the  people,  and  wearing 
out  the  patience  of  the  Minister)  have  stretched  the  privileges  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Coiimions  almost  to  breaking  !     Those  wretched  men  will  find  that  the 
people  of  England  will  not  respond  to  their  call  —  the  character  of  the  Whigs  is 
lost  for  ever:  their  wanton  outrages  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  may,  however, 
compel  the  friends  of  Government  and  order  to  abridge  them. 

I  am  aware  of  the  very  great  difficulties  which  surround  Sir  Robert  Peel  ; 
and  disapproving,  as  I  am  compelled  to  do,  of  those  parts  of  his  financial 
arrangements  which  approach  towards  Liberalism,  I  cannot  restrain  the  expres- 
sion of  the  indignation  whicb  I  feel  at  the  factious,  dishonourable,  and  dishonest 
conduct  of  those  whose  extravagance,  incapacity,  and  fraudulency  have  caused 
him  all  his  trouble. 

J  rejoice,  however,  to  express  my  admiration  of  tbe  resolution  with  which 
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the  Premier  has,  in  defiance  of  the  taunts  of  the  Whigs,  "  left  off  taxing  the 
poor."  Ho  has  thereby  shown  his  wish  to  improve  their  condition,  and  has 
inspired  a  hope  that,  after  all,  he  will  secure  the  benefit  which  he,  in  his  new 
Tariff,  evidently  designs  for  the  labouring  classes,  by  repealing  the  New  Poor 
Law,  and  passing  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill.     I  will  not  restrain  hope. 

I  can  no  longer  withhold  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  intentions  of  Sir 
.Robert  Peel,  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  and  the  despicable 
Fpirit  by  which  he  is  opposed.  In  due  time,  I  shall  give  you  my  candid  opinion  of 
his  budget.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  also  to  express  my  surprise 
and  regret  that  the  new  Government  did  not,  concurrent  with  their  new  financial 
measures,  institute  a  sf)lcnin  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  our  influence 
abroad,  of  our  unprecedented  wretchedness  at  home,  and  of  the  dilapidated  state 
of  our  Treasury. 

It  would,  I  think,  have  been  wise  to  have  found  the  ex-Ministers  other 
employment  than  to  clog  the  wheels  of  a  Government  which  is  anxiously  engaged 
in  repairing  the  damages  occasioned  by  their  predecessors.  A  strict  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  Dutch  war,  the  Canadian  revolt,  the  Chinese,  Syrian,  and 
AfTghan  wars,  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  the  millions  belonging  to  the  J 
depositors  in  the  Savings'  Banks,  and  several  other  matters  of  Whig  delin- 
quency, would,  by  this  time,  have  justly  placed  some  men  on  their  trials,  who 
seem  now  resolved  to  increase  the  embarrassments  (which  their  own  wickedness 
has  occasioned)  by  unnecessary,  vexatious,  factious,  nay,  almost  treasonable 
delays. 

It  would  also,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  have  been  more  consistent 
with  reason  and  justice,  and  consequently  with  the  duty  of  a  statesman,  to  havej 
put  the  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  their  trial,  rather  than  have  resolved^ 
to  continue  their  appointment^ — men  who,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Home  Secretary y  have  been  guilty  of  "  an  evasion  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
provisions  of  the  original  enactment,"  (the  New  Poor  Law,)  the  very  law  which 
created  their  hated  power — men  who  have,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  caused  much  of  "  the  munufacturing  and  commercial  dis- 
tress," by  encouraging,  nay  forcing,  "  the  immigration  of  labour  from  the  rural  \ 
districts  into  districts  the  scats  of  manufacture" — are  surely  more  fit  subjects  for 
trial, and,  if  found  guilty,  of  punishment,  than  of  favour  and  encouragement.  But 
I  regret  that  Sir  Robert,  on  this  as  on  other  subjects,  seems  disposed  to  legislate 
by  the  rule  of  contrary.  He  rather  prefers  to  conciliate  the  ex-Ministers  by 
overstepping  them  in  "  liberal "  measures,  and  to  foster  the  New  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  under  a  Conservative  Act  of  Parliament,  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  j 

Whigs ! and  thns   give   to  his  own  party  the  monopoly  of  odium  which  that  || 

hateful  measure  must  always  entail  upon  its  supporters. 

I  can  only  expostulate  and  grieve  when  I  find  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not 
appear  to  contemplate  such  investigations.   I  am  sure  that  justice  demands  them, 
and  that  the  country  would  hail  those  inquiries,  as  a  return  to  the  days  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  with  delight. 

The  Premier  seems,  however,  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  regulation  of  the- 
Finances.     Granted — the  wjse  arrangement  of  our  money  matters  is  "  a  consum.- 
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matioii  devoutly  to  be  wished;"  but  the  guilty  authors  of  our  embarrassment  and 
misery  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  with  impuuity. 

For  the  present,  I  will  leave  this  subject,  and  turu  to  one  of  still  more  impor- 
tance, of  more  vital  interest,  more  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  State — a  subject 
which,  judging  from  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  already  said,  I  fear  that  be  is  not 
prepared  to  investigate,  or  to  propose  a  remedy,  a  national  evil,  such  as  never 
before  aflflicted  mankind  ; — I  mean  the  state  of  the  health,  morals,  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  consequent  on  the  present  system  of  conducting  our 
unregulated  manufacturing  operations. 

The  important  extract  from  my  friend  Crabtree*s  journal,  which  I  gave  you 
in  my  last  letter,  must  have  opened  to  your  contemplation  the  fertile  source  of 
many  political,  social,  domestic,  and  personal  evils. 

It  is  a  fact,  Sir,  that  our  manufacturing  system,  which  we  falsely  imagine 
to  be  the  fountain  of  our  wealth  and  the  foundation  of  our  strength,  is 
(under  the  presiding  influence  of  Covetousness,  or  of  that  spirit  which 
M*Culloch  admits  to  be  essential  to  the  philosophy  of  Free  Trade  —  that 
"  passion  for  accumulation,  that  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain,  which 
has  no  limits,*')  the  fruitful  source  of  very  many  of  the  political,  social, 
domestic,  and  physical  evils  under  which  the  people  are  now  sinking.  The 
eflfects  of  which  must  be,  if  no  legislative  remedy  can  be  found,  the  de- 
struction of  domestic  happiness,  the  overthrow  of  social  order,  the  grava 
of  every  moral  principle,  and  the  prostration  of  the  physical  powers  of  the 
people  !  Now,  Sir  Robert  Peel^  in  defiance  of  his  father's  opinion,  declares  that 
the  legislature  cannot  interfere  with  these  matters.  I  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  appointment  of  legislation  is  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  laus  which 
shall  "  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well." 

Herein  is  the  great  difference  between  Sir  Robert  and  his  father  —  between 
the  Premier  and  myself.  This  is  the  grand  distinguishing  boundary  between 
Conservativism  and  Toryism! 

Sir  Robert  Peel  will  very  shortly  find,  if  he  has  not  already  discovered,  that 
if  our  manufacturing  operations  cannot  be  regulated  by  law,  my  worst  fore- 
bodings as  to  their  consequences  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  He  may  think 
that  I  am  a  hot-headed,  uninformed  enthusiast;  but  I  know  that  a  Report  must 
shortly  be  laid  before  him,  in  which  (if  the  Commissioners  dare  to  tell  the  truth) 
it  will  be  demonstrated,  that  although  I  have  already,  in  the  unflinching  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  to  the  factory  children,  frequently  outraged  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  by  recounting  some  of  the  heretofore  unheard-of  cruelties  of  the 
Factory  system,  still  one  half  of  the  tortuous  miseries  of  our  manufacturing 
population  have  been  hushed.  I  allude  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  late  Ministry,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ashley,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  infant  labourers  in  all  our  different  trades  and  manufactures," 
which  must  very  soon  be  published,  and  about  which  Commission,  in  Vol.  1, 
t.lNo.  4,  of  the  Fleet  Papers^  I  told  you — 

*'  ir  it  be  faithfully  worked  out,  it  will  demonstrate  that  our  boasted  manufacturing  wealtb,great- 

nets,  and   prosperity  is  based  upon  injustice,  cruelty,  and  oppression  tuwarda  infancy.     If  those 

I     •Commissioners  do  their  duty,  thej  will  &nd  and  report  that  infants*  bone:),  blood,  and  sinews  are 
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tie  groundwork  of  ihat  system^ which  has  been  Eng^Iand's  idol  and  is  now  her  bane.  They  will 
(iisfover  that  our  manufacturinij  millinnnaircs  have  enriched  themselves  by  driving  the  adult 
male  operatives  out  of  the  market  of  labour,  in  order  to  force  tlie  women  and  children  to  work  for 
lower  wages;  and  that  our  fears  about  a  surplus  population  arise  from  the  fact,  thai  the  labour  of 
jnan  is  superseded  by  that  of  infants,  because  it  is  cheaper;  and  that  our  redundant  population,  aa 
ii  is  called,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  hundredsof  thousands  of  unemplojed /rt/Aers  living  on  the 
k»lling  labours  of  their  children^  who  have  been  made  to  push  their /a/Aers  out  of  the  market  of 
labour." 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  inquiry  must  now  shortly  appear  ;  and  I 
am  sure,  that  if  they  are  faithful  chroniclers  of  truth,  such  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
immorality — the  results  of  Covetousness  and  cowardice — will  be  exhibited,  as 
will  cause  the  cars  of  Englishmen  to  tingle,  and  force  a  blush  upon  every  Senator 
who  shall,  after  that  exposure,  glory  in  "  our  manufacturing  greatness,"  or 
assert,  '•'  that  it  is  not  possible  to  interfere  by  legislative  enactments."  Why, 
Sir,  if  those  Commissioners  should  tell  the  truth,  they  will  report  that  women 
and  children  are,  in  England,  used  far  worse  than  slaves  or  beasts  of  burden :  if 
I  am  not  misinformed,  they  will  report  such  scenes  of  outrageous  indecency,  as 
have  never  yet  been  detailed  in  a  civilized  community.  It  will,  indeed,  be  demon- 
straled  that  Moloch  and  Mammon  are  idolized  in  our  manufactories,  and  that 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship  in  England,  are  more  cruel  and  more 
obscene  than  those  of  any  Pagan  tribe  in  a  savage  land! 

If  the  Commissioners  will  but  report  one  half  of  the  truth,  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not  be  compelled  to  change  his  opinion  respect- 
ing the  "  non-interference  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  distress,"  or  at  once  to  declare  that  the  doom  of  England  is  fixed  ; 
for.  Sir,  if,  after  that  recital  of  the  dreadful  evils  inflicted  on  the  human  family, 
it  should  be  admitted  "that  Government  cannot  interfere,"  it  will  be  demon- 
strated that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  protecting  the  people,  and  will  afford  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  seek  for  organic  changes  in  our 
Institutions. 

I  will,  however,  cling  to  the  hope,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  professes  to  be 
a  Conservative,  will,  when  he  has  perused  that  "  scroll  of  lamentation  and  woe," 
feel  it  his  duty  to  re-consider  the  subject,  and,  of  the  two  alternatives,  select 
that  which  will  preserve  our  Institutions,  by  the  regulation  of  our  manufacturing 
operations  by  those  means  which  "  the  light  of  the  Constitution"  will  enable  him 
to  discover,  and  empower  him  to  adopt  and  enforce. 

A  glimmering  of  the  truth  upon  this  all-important  subject  is  already  brought 
to  light,  out  of  our  coal-pits,  in  the  following  Petitions,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brotherton. 

Do  not  quarrel  with  the  length  of  this  quotation,  I  cannot:  they  are  so 
important,  I  cannot  spare  one  word  from  them.  They  will  open  a  new  field  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman.  May  every  mother, 
father,  sister,  and  brother,  read  these  petitions  with  deep  and  solemn  attention: 

"The  humble  Petition  of  Edward  William  Binney,  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
j^entleman,  Showeth, 

"That  your  Petitioner,  in  the  course  of  his  geological  pursuits,  has  had  occasion  to  risit  many 
of  the  coal  mines  of  Lancashire,  where  he  has  often  been  astonished  to  find  great  numbers  of  females 
employed,  of  ages  varying  from  eight  years  and  upwards.     Their  occupation  is  chiefly  in  pushing. 
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and  drawing  tubs  or  small  waggons  full  of  coal  from  the  places  where  it  is  hewn  down  to  the 
waggon  ways.  The  coals  are  gpiitrally  drawn  along  the  waggon  ways  to  the  pit  mouth  by  ponies; 
but  down  the  Lays  or  boards  (ihe  passages  running  on  the  rise  and  dip  of  the  seam)  which  are  often 
at  considerable  inclinations,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  feet  in  five,  and  very  low,  these  animals 
cannot  be  cinploved,  so  women  are  made  use  of  in  their  stead.  At  first  view  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  sexes  employed  in  amine,  since  both,  when  dressed,  are  clothed  in  rough  miners  frocks  and 
trousers,  and  itwas  only  by  the  exposure  of  the  upper  parts  of  ;heir  persons  and  their  yoices  that 
your  Petitioner  first  noticed  the  females,  blacked  and  dressed  as  they  were. 

"That  the  men  in  deep  mines  where  the  atmosphere  is  very  hot,  generally  work  without  any 
other  article  of  dress  upon  them  than  a  slight  nether  garment. 

"That  the  employment  of  the  females,  as  before  stated,  is  in  conveying  the  coals  from  the  work- 
ings down  to  tlie  waggon  ways;  each  of  them  is  provided  with  a  stout  belt  fastened  round  the  lower 
part  of  her  waist,  to  the  front  of  this  is  attached  a  strong  chain,  which  fastens  by  a  hook  to  the 
waggon  or  tub.  When  drawing  the  empty  tubs  or  waggons  up  the  inclined  plane,  the  chain  passes 
I>{»iween  the  legs  of  the  woman,  who,  creej)ing  on  her  legs  and  arms,  drags  them  up  very  steep 
inclinations  the  whole  length  of  the  bays  or  boards.  On  pushing  the  laden  waggons  down  the 
waggon  way,  the  chain  is  used  in  steadying  them. 

'•That  your  Petitioner  conceives  it  to  be  nearly  impossible  to  describe  thedetailsof  a  coal  mine, 
«nd  the  employment  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  it,  without  the  aid  of  drawings;  but  he  will 
now  give  a  simple  narrative  of  a  visit  made  by  himself  to  a  mine  in  the  couaty  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  of  last  September,  which  he  believes  will  afford  the  Members  of  your 
honourable  House  some  idea  of  an  establisnment  where  females  are  employed.  Your  Petitioner 
was  dressed  as  a  miner,  and  went  down  into  the  pit,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  see  the  workings,  such 
as  they  are  generally  carried  on,  and  without  the  colliers  or  their  employers  being  aware  of  his 
character  as  a  visitor. 

"The  shaft  was  two  hundred  yards  deep.  Immediately  after  descending  it,  your  Petitioner 
traversed  the  waggon  way  for  about  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  to  the  boards  or  bays  down  which 
the  coals  were  being  carried  in  tubs.  About  thirty  boys  and  girls  were  employed.  The  former 
being  of  ages  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

"  The  Loys  were  mostly  engaged  in  driving  the  waggons.  The  girls  were  of  ages  varying  from 
ten  years  and  upwards,  and  were  employed  in  drawing,  by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  the  tub, 
and  passing  betwixt  their  legs,  and  fastened  to  the  front  part  of  a  belt  around  their  waists,  the  tubs 
up  the  bay,  which  there  inclined  one  yard  in  three:  in  dragging,  they  appear  to  go  nearly  on  all 
fours,  but  their  hands  did  not  actually  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  mines,  but  on  the  sides,  a  few  inches 
above  the  floor. 

"That  your  Petitioner,  after  proceeding  up  the  incline,  went  into  a  wide  bay,  where  there  wer« 
three  persons,  namely,  an  old  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  two  young  men.  The  coal  was 
in, this  part  being  entirely  worked  out. 

"  This  bay  was  from  eight  to  ten  yards  long,  and  six  yards  wide,  and  no  props  nor  punches 
wtfie  used  ;  the  seam  of  coal  was  near  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  old  man  had  just  left  off  work, 
and  *»he  others  were  engaged  in  holeing  the  coal. 

"Your  Petitioner  entered  into  conversation  with  the  elder  man,  who  was  an  intelligent  person 
for  his  class,  and  remarked  that  the  bay  was  very  wide  to  be  worked  without  props  or  punches  being 
u»ed. 

"  He  replied  that  it  was  perfectly  safe,  as  the  roof  was  good,  and  falls  in  the  mine  were  not 
common. 

'"While  engaged  in  this  conversation,  a  child,  not  four  years  of  age,  crept  out  of  a  hole.     Th» 

old  man  said  that  he  was  his  son,  and  that  he  would  not  be  fit  for  work  for  a  year.     On  your 

Petitioner  asking  the  father  why  he  brought  such  an  infant  down  into  the  pit,  he  replied  that  his 

wife  and  daughters  all  worked  in  the  mine,  and  there  was  nobody  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  child, 

^ku  he  brought  him  there  to  he  out  of  harm's  way. 

^B     "  At  this  period,  some  small  pieces  fell  from   the  roof,  which  caused  your  Petitioner  again  to 

^Hpniark  that  it  was  either  not  very  safe,  or  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  fire-damp  escaping 

through  it.     The  man  stated  that  he  considered  the  roof  good,  and  after  a  few  more  observation^, 

|Qur  Petitioner  went  down  the  incline  about  fifty  yards  to  the  waggon  way.     Here  he  \vas  eiigage(| 
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in  observing  the  womrn  and  girls  pushing  the  tubs  full  of  coal  down,  aod  dragging  the  empty  ones 
up  the  inclines. 

"The  disgusting  nature  of  the  employment  of  these  poor  creatures  ti'as  bad  enough  io  itself, 
but  to  hear  the  awful  swearing,  obscene  conversation,  and  filthy  songs,  would  lead  any  one  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  in  a  land  of  savages,  rather  than  in  civilized  England. 

"Your  Petiiioner  had  been  in  this  place  for  about  6ve  minntes,  when  a  dull  heavy  sound  was 
heard,  the  mine  shook,  and  some  of  the  lights  were  blown  out. 

**  In  a  moment  all  was  as  still  as  death.  This  silence  was  not  of  more  than  a  few  seconds' 
duration,  when  several  heavy  sounds  followed.  A  cry  now  arose  that  a  bay  had  fallen  in,  and  a 
scene  followed  which  defies  description. 

"The  men  prayed,  and  the  women  howled  and  screamed,  and  some  ran  one  way  and  some 
another,  making  towards  the  shaft.  After  a  short  lapse  of  time,  some  of  the  men  proceeded  to 
examine  the  bay  which  had  fallen  in,  and  found  it  was  that  which  your  Petitioner  had  left  but  a 
few  minutes  before.  The  two  young  men,  being  near  the  side  of  it,  had  escaped  ;  but  the  poor  old 
man  and  his  child,  before  alluded  to,  had  been  crushed  to  death,  and  buried  under  some  hundred 
tons  of  the  roof. 

"That  your  Petitioner  is  convinced  that  the  employment  of  females  in  coal  mines  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  introduced  into  such  places  by  their  parents. 
The  parents,  having  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  mines,  and  being  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
scenes  they  witness,  see  no  impropriety  in  them.  The  female  children,  brought  down  in  early  infancy, 
have  no  correct  ideas  of  the  dangers  of  a  mine ;  the  scenes  of  vice  and  wickedness  they  witness,  or 
the  disgusting  and  laborious  nature  of  their  employment. 

"If  female  children  were  never  allowed  to  enter  a  mine  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  your  Peti* 
lioner  considers  that  no  inducements  could  scarce  prevail  on  them  to  even  go  down  into  a  pit.  much 
less  persuade  them  to  mix  with  the  company  and  follow  the  laborious  and  unseemingly  employment 
which  they  are  there  subjected  to. 

"That  your  Petitioner  has  visited  many  of  the  collieries  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  he 
iinds  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  working  colliers  in  a  much  worse  state  where 
females  are  employed  in  mines  than  in  those  parts  where  the  proprietors  will  not  allow  them  to  work 
in  their  pits.  Amidst  the  scenes  before  described,  are  children  brought  at  the  tender  ages  of  eight 
and  ten  years.  There  they  pass  their  days  until  they  become  wives  and  mothers.  Can  such  employ^ 
ments  as  they  are  engaged  in,  and  such  scenes  as  they  continually  witness,  fit  ihem  to  become  good 
wives  and  mothers,  and  make  the  poor  man's  home  comfortable?  Colliers  are  often  accused  of 
being  an  ignorant  and  disorderly  body  of  men,  without  any  inquiry  being  made  as  to  the  causb  of 
their  ignorance  and  disorderly  conduct.  What  can  any  person  expect  from  a  poor  boy  sent  down 
into  a  deep  mine  at  six  years  of  age,  into  the  scenes  which  your  Petitioner  has  before  described? 
Amidst  them  he  passes  his  days,  until  he  marries  a  girl  sent  down  into  the  mine  at  an  early  ag« 
like  himself;  probably  both  husband  and  wife  continue  their  employment  in  coal  mines:  it  is  what 
they  have  been  brought  up  to,  and  by  which  they  are  therefore  best  enabled  to  obtain  their  liveli- 
hood. On  coming  out  of  the  mine  after  a  hard  day's  work,  the  poor  wife  has  little  time  and  strength, 
#Ten  if  she  had  the  knowledge,  to  clean  the  house  and  prepare  those  necessary  refreshments  which 
a  hard-working  man  requires.  The  husband  too  frequently  makes  no  allowance  for  his  wife's  con- 
dition, but  abuses  her,  neglects  his  liome,  and  runs  to  the  ale-house,  and  there  spends  the  greater 
part  of  their  joint  earnings. 

"That  your  Petitioner  is  convinced  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  many  of  the  children  from  six 
to  ten  years  of  age  now  employed  in  mines  should  be  sejat  to  school  instead  of  passing  their  time 
Amidst  the  dangers  and  darkness  of  a  mine,  and  witnessing  the  scenes  before  described;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  docs  not  consider  that  there  can  be  any  great  permanent  improvement  in  the  morab 
and  condition  of  the  working  colliers  so  long  as  women  are  employed  in  mines. 

**  Your  Petitioner  therefore  prays  that  your  honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  such 
ineasures  for  preventing  the  employment  of  females  in  coal  mines  as  to  jour  honourable  House  shall 
«eem  meet. 

"And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c." 
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"The  humble  Petition  of  1062  Coal-miners  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Oldham,  in  the  county  of " 
LaDcashire,  Showetb, 

"That  your  Petitioners  have  long  viewed  with  deep  regret  the  employment  of  women  ia  many 
of  the  coal  mines  of  Lancashire,  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  most  laborious  occupations  of  pushing 
and  drawing  tubs  full  of  coal  in  places  whither  beasts  of  burthen,  owing  to  the  small  height  of  th« 
galleries,  cannot  go. 

"That  your  Petitioners  are  convinced  that  the  employment  of  their  fellow-countrywomen  inr 
nwoes  is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  present  age  by  exposing  the  weaker  sex  to  considerable  danger, 
aud  by  converting  woman,  who  was  intended  by  an  all-benelicent  Creator  as  a  help  meet  for  maa, 
into  a  beast  of  burthen,  but  that  it  is  fraught  with  great  evil  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  conditiou 
of  the  working  population  in  coal  districts,  for  your  Petitioners  have  found  the  stale  and  condition 
of  the  mining  population  in  a  much  worse  condition  with  respect  to  morality  and  domestic  comfort 
in  those  parts  where  females  are  employed  in  mines,  to  the  districts  where  they  are  not  so  engaged. 

"That  your  Petitioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  laborious  nature  of  their  employ n.ent  is  not  thie 
most  disgusting  part  of  this  system,  bad  as  it  is  to  witness  women  employed  in  the  places  of 
beasts  of  burthen,  but  to  observe  them  mixed  with  men,  who  in  deep  mines  where  the  atmosphere  iv 
hot,  generally  work  without  any  other  article  of  dress  than  a  slight  nether  garment,  and  to  hear  the 
conversation  there  carried  on,  is  a  stale  of  things  which  your  Petitioners  would  not  have  expected 
to  see  allowed  in  a  civilized  country.  Amidst  these  scenes  are  children  brought  up  at  the  tender 
ages  of  eight  and  ten  years,  here  they  pass  their  days  until  they  become  wives  and  mothers.  Can 
such  employment  as  they  are  engaged  in,  and  such  scenes  as  they  continually  witness,  fit  them  to 
become  good  wives  and  mothers,  and  make  the  poor  man's  home  comfortable?  Your  Petitionerir 
believe  that  the  slate  of  society  in  the  districts  where  females  are  employed,  affords  ample  testi- 
mony of  the  lamentable  effects  of  this  degrading  system  on  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  well-being 
of  the  mining-  population. 

"Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  such' 
measures  for  preventing  the  employment  of  females  in  coal  mines,  as  to  your  honourable  House 
shall  seem  meet. 

**  And  your  humble  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c." 

Need  I  ask,  Shall  such  a  monster  power  of  cruelty  and  indecency  bo  allowed- 
any  longer  to  feed  on  the  vitals  of  England,  in  defiance  of  every  natural  and 
religious  law?  If  human  laws  cannot  be  made  to  regulate  such  a  savage  system, 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation  must,  sooner  or  later,  demand  its  overthrow. 

I  have  been  often  urged  by  the  Factory  masters  "  to  agitate  about  the  Col- 
liers" ;  but  it  was  as  ranch  as  I  could  do  to  hunt  down  the  Factory  monster,  t 
rejoice  that  others  are  undertaking  the  case  of  the  Colliers.  I  need  not  say,  that 
a  helping  hand  is  ready  from  me,  when  I  can  spare  a  little  space  aud  labour 
from  the  Factory  '*  agitation.'' 

I  dare  not  tell  what  I  have  seen  of  Colliers*  boys  and  girls,  the  sights  were  so 
affecting  and  so  indecent ! 

I  find  that  want  of  space  will  compel  me  to  postpone  the  recital  of  the  case 
of  Factory  torture  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last.  When  you  read  it,  I  am  sure 
you  will  think  that  it  is  bad  enough  ;  but  if  Sir  James  Graham  is  not  mistaken, 
much  worse  will  be  the  disclosures  in  the  forthcoming  general  Report  on  Infant 
Labour. 

The  Home  Secretary  was  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day,  and  said, 
"The  cruelties  which  have  been  discovered  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  conse- 
quent upon  our  general  manufactures  are  such,  that  I  think,  when  the  Factory 
people  are  aware  of  the  extreme  miseries  of  other  operatives,  ihey  will  be  more 
satisfied  with  their  own  condition  —  they  will  find  the  hardshii)s  of  others  ar^ 
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much  greater  than  their  own  !'*     How  I   pant  for  a  copy  of  the  forthcoming 
Report  on  tlie  honors  of  our  manufactiiiing  system  ! 

I  have,  in  this  and  my  last  letter,  drawn  your  attention  to  the  state  of  society 
which  the  free,  unrestrained,  unregulated,  "liberal  and  enlightened  principles" 
of  Free  Trade,  under  the  influence  of  that  "  passion  for  accumulation,  that 
inextinguishahle  passion  for  gain,  which  has  no  limits,"  is  fast  reducins;  the  once 
strong,  healthy,  orderly,  moral,  aud  religious  people  of  England  !  I  have  exhi- 
bited some  of  the  plans  which  are  adopted  by  the  '*  liberal  and  enlightened  plii- 
losophers"  to  enable  them  "  to  buy  labour  in  the  cheapest  market" — '*  to  keep 
DOWN  the  price  of  labour,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  remuneration  to  their  capital," 
and  **  to  DETERIORATE  the  condition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a 
cheaper,  better,  or  more  rapid  mode  of  production  V  I  have  shown  you  some  of 
the  modes  by  which  '*  the  employers  of  labour  avail  themselves  of  all  circum- 
stances by  which  they  can  reduce  the  value  of  labour  ;" — and  now  I  solemnly 
ask  the  Premier,  Ought  the  energies  of  Government,  and  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
to  be  squandered  in  forcing  the  people  to  submit  to  such  tyranny,  poviuty,  and 
degradation,  or  in  the  attempt  to  deliver  them  from  the  dcsti  active  power  of  that 
fell  Monster,  Covetousness  ? 

Much,  very  much,  will  depend  upon  the  answer  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  may 
give  to  that  question.  He  may  depend  upon  it,  that  he  cannot  long  evade  the 
subject,  for  the  British  Constitution,  the  venerable  Instittitions  which  he  has 
sworn  to  uphold,  cannot  long  survive  the  ravages  which  the  present  imregulated 
system  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  is  making  upon  the  health, 
morals,  loyalty,  and  religion  of  the  working  people  !  I  know  somewhat  of  this 
subject.  I  implore  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  his  love  of  Order,  by  his  loyalty  to  the 
Queen,  by  his  reverence  for  our  Holy  Religion — I  implore  him,  as  he  is  a  husband 
and  a  father,  to  re-consider  the  whole  matter,  aud  resolve,  at  all  hazards,  to 
regulate  a  system  by  law,  which  otherwise,  in  the  never-to-be-forgotten  words  of 
his  father,  "INSTEAD  OF  BEING  A  BLESSING  TO  THE  NATION, 
WILL  BE  CONVERTED  INTO  THE  BITTEREST  CURSE!" 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — A  few  lines  for  my  "  Rent-Roil,"  and  I  have  done. 

July  26th — Mr.  Arnot,  an  operative  mason,  from  Alnwick,  brought  me  an  excel- 
lent dried  salmon. 

29th — Betty,  Alice,  Ann,   and   Agnes   Cooper,   of  Oldham,  sent  me  somo 
tobacco. 

30th — My  kind  friend,  Mr.  George  Cotsell,  of  Portsea,  sent  me  10*. 
—      Mr.   George  Starkey,  shoe-maker,   Huddersfield,   would  make   me 
take  10.f.     He  said  that  I  had  been  kind,  in  former  days,  to  his 
relation. 

31st — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper,  Oldham,  brought  me  a  great  treat — a  quantity 
of '♦  oat  cake."  R.O, 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — The  Whigs  have  left  this  Christian  nation  in  a 
strange  position  !  We  are  engaged  in  two  unprovoked  wars  at  the  other  side  of 
'the  globe  !  One,  to  force  the  Chinese  to  eat  opium,  the  otlier  to  compel  the 
Affghans  to  submit  to  a  King  of  our  choice) 

What  moral  effect  will  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  Asia,  when  the  causes  and 
the  results  of  our  tyranny  have  been  considered,  must  be  a  matter  of  serious 
anxiety  with  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  will  also  be  worth  while  that  the  Premier  should,  if  he  is  resolved  to  pro- 
secute such  unjust  wars,  reflect  on  their  probable  European  tendency.  Methinks 
he  will  mistake  if  he  fancies  that  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  will  quietly 
permit  England  to  prosecute  such  piratical  warfare. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  however,  resolved  to  continue  the  war  against  the 
Affghans.  Never  had  a  Minister  a  more  unfortunate  task  to  perform.  That 
legacy  of  the  Whigs  may  involve  the  Government  in  an  awful  responsibility. 
Still,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  diflBcult  to  conceive  how  a  Government, 
acting  on  expediency  instead  of  principle,  could  have  pursued  a  pacific  course. 

It  is  true,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  declares — 

"That  when  he  first  heard  of  the  expedition  across  the  Indus,  he  had  the  greatest  doubts  of  its 
good  policy,  or  the  extension  of  our  empire  in  India.  The  attempt  was  [he  said]  a  measure,  the 
failure  of  which  would  entail  upon  us  disgrace  and  disaster.  He  said  at  the  time, '  That  the  attempt 
to  force  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne  of  AfFghanistan  very  much  resembled  what  our  policy  would 
have  been  had  we  attempted  to  force  Charles  the  Tenth  upofl  the  throne  of  France.'  " 

Disapproving  as  he  did  of  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan,  still,  rather  than 
*'  damp  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  the  troops,"  after  our  sad  reverses,  Sir  Robert 
feels  himself  compelled  to  prosecute  the  war. 

But  for  the  destruction  of  our  army,  it  is  then  natural  to  infer  that  peace 
would  have  been  concluded.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  for  a  nation  once  so  powerful 
as  England  (under  such  peculiar  circumstances)  to  withdraw  even  from  an  unjust 
war,  because  the  effects  of  pacific  measures  might  be  most  disastrous  in  their 
moral  influence  on  the  native  tribes  in  our  eastern  empire.  Retaliation  for  the 
"  perfidy"  of  the  Affghans,  after  wc  had  made  a  piratical  invasion  of  their  ter- 
ritory !  is  not,  I  think,  a  sufficient  excuse   for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  con- 
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fessedly  unjust  and  impolitic  —  such  abstruse  questions  of  international  policy  I 
must,  however,  at  present,  leave  to  be  settled  by  wiser  heads  than  mine.     There, 
will,  doubtless,  be  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  to  be  right  whose  foundation  is 
acknowledged  to  be  wrong. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  that  solemn  and  disastrous  affair,  about  which  any 
man  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty  can  have  no  difficulty  in  making  up 
his  mind. 

The  total  destruction  of  an  army  of  13,000  men  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
silence  as  the  natural  result  of  Whig  blundering  policy,  and  no  more  be  said 
about  it.     There  must  be  some  respGnsihility  somewhere. 

Nothing  surprises  me  more  than  the  silence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  single 
word — Responsibility. 

No  doubt  there  are  those  in  India  who  are  to  blame  ;  but  are  there  not 
men  in  England  who  are  accountable  as  well  as  they  ? 

I  have  not  forgotten,  that  when  the  Conservative  Government  had  appointed 
Lord  Heytesbury  to  the  office  of  Governor  General  of  India,  he  was  superseded 
by  the  Whigs,  who  placed  in  that  office  Lord  Auckland. 

On  that  occasion,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  stretch  of  Ministerial  power  to 
displace  Lord  Heytesbury  ;  and  that  exercise  of  Ministerial  authority  was 
defended  by  the  Whig  Government  on  the  ground  of  their  responsibility.  They 
said,  that  they  objected — 

"  To  become  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Lord  Heytesbury" — "  to  be  answerable  for  that  noble 
Lord's  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India."  ''That  was  the  real  long  and  the  short  of  the 
objection.  The  King's  Government  had  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  answerable  fur  Lord 
Heytesbury's  government  in  India,  or  would  not;  and  not  wishing  to  he  answerable  for  it,  the 
course  it  had  to  take  was  simple  and  obvious.  Not  only  were  they  justijied  in  vacating  his 
ap[io'inlment,  but  called  upon  by  the  Constitution  to  do  so^FOR  it  isoneoftite  first  principles 
OF  THE  Constitution  that  there  should  in  all  cases  be  responsible  advisers  for  every 
ACT  done.     This  was  the  real  cause  of  Lord  Heytesbury  not  going  to  India." 

Here,  then,  we  have,  from  the  Whig  Cabinet,  a  direct  challenge  of  respon- 
sibility for  Lord  Auckland's  "  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India."     He  may  ' 
have  been  a  tool,  an  imbecile,  or  a  traitor,  it  matters  not — they  acknowledge  that 
*'  for  his  acts  they  are  answerable." 

Those  who  sent  the  British  army  into  Affghanistan,  and  left  it  there,  cut  off 
from  all  communication,  and  without  the  means  of  retreat,  must  have  known  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  people.  They  were  aware  of  our  ''  perfidy'*  when 
we  invaded  a  friendly  state,  and  ought  to  have  expected  the  vengeance  of  an 
enraged  and  injured  nation.  Is  it  not  strange  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
instantly  resolve  upon  the  prosecution  of  that  unjust  war,  and  say  not  one  word 
about  the  arraignment  of  the  Ministry  who  are  responsible  for  its  consequences.^ 

True,  the  public  mind  is  horrified  at  the  "  perfidy"  of  the  Affghans — at  the 
barbarous  revenge  which  they  have  taken  upon  the  ruthless  invaders  of  their 
country.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  (and  I  confess  myself  to  be  amongst  that 
number,)  that  the  authors  of  the  murder  of  our  army  are  not  so  much  the 
Affghans,  but  that,  in  very  deed,  they  are  the  Whig  Ministers,  who,  without 
o-oi)i!^  through  the  c&rrmony  o/ declaring  war,  attackeda  friendly  power ^  and 
thus  dio-o-ed  the  grave  of  British  honour  and  her  valour  too  ! 

The   people   of  England  would   be  well    employed    in    petitioning  for  the 
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impeachment  of  the  Whig  Ministers;  for,  if  Ministerial  responsibility  is  rot 
extinct,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  present  Governnaent  is  "  called 
upon  by  the  Constitution"  to  impeach  the  late  Cabinet,  and  make  them  "  an- 
swerable" for  the  piratical  invasion  of  Affghanistan,  and  the  ignominious  death 
of  the  British  army,  under  the  government  of  Lord  Auckland. 

That  inquiry  will  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  it 
is  certain  that  England  must  once  more  become  a  warlike  nation,  and  it  more  than 
ever  behoves  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  careful  not  to  crush  patriotism  in  the  cradle — 
not  to  deteriorate  the  breed  of  her  sons!  for  if  England  expects  again  to  conquer  on 
the  battle-field,  and  to  triumph  on  the  main,  her  mothers  must,  as  in  days  of  yore, 
nurse  their  sons,  and  teach  them,  as  formerly,  to  love  her  soil.  At  present,  the 
Factory  system  and  othw  manufacturing  operations  alienate  the  sons  of  Britain 
from  their  father-land,  and  make  pigmies  of  the  descendants  of  her  stalwart 
sons  of  days  gone  by. 

These  remarks  will  rot  be  scouted  by  a  wise  Minister,  when  he  figures  io 
himself  a  bold,  brave,  athletic  Affghan  mountaineer  fighting  on  his  father^s  grave, 
in  singlecombat  with  a  crippled,  emaciated,  worn-out,  transported  factory  youth  ! 
Let  him  say,  where  in  that  contest  chance  of  victory  resides  ?  Let  him  think, 
too,  of  the  love  the  former  bears  to  his  rough  native  soil,  on  whose  wild,  romantic 
mountains  he  has  been  reared  to  all  the  physical  perfections  of  a  man,  whilst  the 
latter  has  been  trained  to  sickening  toil,  in  heated,  stinking,  pestilential  atmo- 
spheres, and  there  has  learned  to  hate  his  brother  Englishman,  by  kicks,  and 
blows,  and  threats  unmanly! 

Perhaps  Sir  Robert  will  reply,  "We  shall  not  send  factory  cripples  or  factory 
workers  to  meet  the  Affglian  warriors."  Be  it  so  ;  yet  does  he  not  see  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  any  Government,  that  fosters  a  system  in  which  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  people  are  engaged,  and  which,  in  its  effects,  is  so 
deleterious,  that  when  the  Government  thinks  of  war,  it  is  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, *' We  will  not  look  to  them  for  aid  !" — ^is  it  not  madness  thus  to  create 
weakness  in  our  right  arm  ? — "  but  we  will  send  our  agricultural  labourers  to 
meet  the  wild  Affghans."  I  know  that  we  shall.  Sir  Robert  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  damped  in  their  souls.  They  have  no 
HOMESTEAD  fiow  to  fight  for !  The  hated  Bastile  may  chill  whatever  spark  of 
patriotism  still  glows  within  them,  and  then  the  flag  of  England  may  again  be 
trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  proud  Affghans ! 

The  Minister  who  expects  an  army,  composed  of  men  who  have  been  driven 
from  boards  of  guardians,  or  relieving  officers,  with  the  most  insulting  threats, 
because  they  asked  for  their  own — men  who,  instead  of  receiving  relief,  have 
•been  told,  "  D — n  you  for  a  coward  ;  go  and  enlist  for  a  soldier,  you  d — d  idle 
scamp ;  you  are  afraid  of  being  shot !"  (These  words  were  actually  used,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  friend  of  mine,  by  a  relieving  officer  to  an  agricultural  labourer  who 
applied  for  relief.)  I  say.  Sir,  he  wJio  expects  steady  and  brave  supporters  of 
their  country's  cause  to  be  formed  in  such  a  school,  will  find  himself  egregiously 
mistaken.  The  effects  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  whose  officer  discharges  an  aged 
pauper  with  *'  Go  home  and  sell  your  bed,"  and  declares,  "  No  man  ought  to 
have  relief  who  has  got  a  bed  !"-— will  be  felt  by  England  when  her  marshalled 
hosts  shall  be  required  to  meet  a  foreign  foe^ 
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Do  I  rejoice  at  this  prospect  of  national  degradation  and  danger  ?  Not  I, 
indeed  !  My  heart  grieves  at  their  possibility.  Long  time  ago  I  have  forewarned 
my  countrymen.     These  were  my  words,  published  in  October,  1834 : — 

"If  the  gallant  band  of  warriors,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  had  been  told,  that  the  effect  of //iff/ 
Tictorj  would  be  to  enable  their  unrivalled  commander  to  help  Lord  Brougham  to  plunder  thoir 
children,  even  of  parish  relief ,  would  they,  I  ask,  would  they  then  have  panted  for  victory? — 
"Vfould  they  then  have  presented  their  hearts,  a  living  sacrifice  to  the  love  of  country? — would  then 
their  arms  have  been  strong  in  that  day  of  battle?  Let  Wellington  himself  declare — he  knows  the 
bearings  of  a  soldier's  hopes;  and  i/*,  upon  the  field  of  fight,  he  ever  thinks  of  home  and  its 
endearments  !" 

The  statesman  who  supports  a  measure  which  entirely  deprives  the  poor  of 
their  legal  connexion  with  the  soil  of  England,  must  expect  the  re-action  to  be  felt 
when  the  love  of  father-land  mi^ht  otherwise  give  the  victory  to  England  upon 
the  battle-field.  "  Old  England  "  is  no  longer  the  prize  for  which  our  soldiers 
fight — it  is  the  heart-chilling  usurpation  of  the  Three  Tyrant  Kings  ! ! 

Whether   it  be  joyous  or  grievous  —  whether  it  may  arouse  the  scorn  and 
indignation   of  our  governors,   or   find  a  way  to   their  better  sympathies,  it  is 
certain,  and  I  must  tell  it — the  aristocracy  of  England  have  thrown  away,  as  a 
thing  unheeded,   the  allegiance  of  the  noblest  peasantry  !     They,   in  a   fit  of 
insanity,  have  turned  them  ofi",  and  allowed  them  to  be  robbed  of  their  birth- 
right !     They'  have  forced  them  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  union  workhouses  in 
the  felon's  jails,  or  have  driven  them  upon  more  desperate  courses  I    If  they  still 
refuse  to  restore  "the  right  of  the  poor,"  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  will  call, 
but  call  in  vain,  on  them  for  succour.    The  poor  can  now  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  aristocracy,  whose  "  liches   are  corrupted,  and  whose  garments  are  moth- 
eaten.     Their  gold  and  silver  is  cankered;   and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  wit- 
ness against  thcm,and  shall  eat  their  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  They  have  heaped  trea- 
sure together  for  the  last  days.     Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  which  have 
reaped  down  their  fields,  which  is  of  thun  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth ;  and  the 
cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 
The   brutal    treatment   of  our    manufacturing    population  was  surely   ban 
enough  on  England's  laborious  sons,  without  the  infliction  of  that  master-stroke 
of  Philosophy  and  Covetousness,  the  New  Poor  Law.    Say  what  they  may,  it  wa* 
to  enable  the  land-owners  to  pilfer  the  rates  (the  poor  man's  share  of  England's 
soil)  that  that  law  of  robbery  was  passed. 

The  perusal  of  the  two  petitions  which  I  inserted  in  my  last  number,  must 
have  awakened  in  your  breast  feelings  of  deep  commiseration  for  the  wretched 
victims,  and  of  shame  that  a  system  of  money-getting,  which  is  so  repugnant  to 
every  natural  feeling,  and  so  contrary  to  every  precept  of  our  Holy  Religion,, 
should  be  permitted  to  exist  in  this  Christian  land. 

It  is  the  beautiful  and  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,, 
that  wherever  her  benign  influence  has  been  felt,  the  character  of  woman  has 
been  exalted,  and  her  condition  improved.  And  such  is  the  truth.  IFow  happens 
it,  then,  that  in  a  country  which  professes  to  be  Christian,  and  which  boasts  of 
being  *'  the  Land  of  Bibles"  and  "  the  Missionary  of  the  World,"  woman  should 
he  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  beast? 

Call  to  your  recollection,  Sir,  if  you  can,  the  degradation  of  woman  in  every 
heathen  or  uncivilized  community — add  together  all  the    ndiguities  on  female^j 
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which  your  memory  can  furnish — refer  to  the  records  of  the  most  revolting 
insults  and  wrongs  which  have  been  heaped  upon  woman,  in  Pagan  and  in  savage 
climes,  and  say,  was  ever  Heaven's  helpmate  for  man  thus  brutalized  ? 

"  Two  hundred  yards  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  " — "  dressed  in  rough 
miners*  frocks  and  trowsera*' — "  with  a  stout  belt  fastened  round  the  lower  part 
of  her  waist,  to  the  front  of  which  is  attached  a  strong  chain,  which  fastens  by 
a  hook  to  the  waggon  or  tub" — "  the  chain,  passing  between  her  legs,  is  hooked 
to  the  waggon  ;"  and  thus,"  creeping'  on  her  legs  and  arms,"  an  English  matron 
or  an  English  maid  may  be  seen  "  dragging  the  waggons  or  tubs  up  very  steep 
inclinations  (one  yard  in  three)  the  whole  len'gth  of  the  bays  \" 

The  Englishman's  babe  may  also  be  seen  there,  taken  "  to  be  out  of  harm's 
way,"  because  "  his  wife  and  daughters  all  work  in  the  mine,  and  there  is 
nobody  at  home  io  take  care  of  the  child  !"  The  whole  family  is  forced  also  to 
listen  to  **  awful  swearing,  obscene  conversation,  and  filthy  songs!"  Can  Philo- 
sophy trample  still  more  on  mankind  in  defiance  of  Christianity  ? I  shall 

be  able  to  answer  that  question  when  I  have  read  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  children  employed  in  our  manu- 
factories. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  it  is  Philosophy  ! — liberal,  enlightened  Philosophy  !  ! — the 
Philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century !  !  ! — which  has  thus  degraded  woman> 
by  asserting  "THAT  THE  EMPLOYER  OF  LABOUR  IS  TO  AVAIL 
HIMSELF  OF  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES  BY  WHICH  HE  CAN  REDUCE 
THE  VALUE  OF  IjABOVRV —  (Morning  Chronicle.)  Philosophy,  the 
Philosophy  of  Hell,  smiles  while  she  hoards  the  proceeds  of  such  social  abuses. 
The  Ingrate  then  charges  his  victims  with  "  idleness,  improvidence,  and  intem- 
perance," and  passes  a  law  to  deprive  them  of  their  rightful  relief  from  the  soil, 
when  they  are  crippled,  maimed,  or  unable  to  find  even  such  employment  \ 
Religion  and  all  that  is  good  in  nature  may  weep  in  secret  for  a  short  season,  but 
be  sure  such  crying  sins  in  England  will  some  day  "  find  her  out." 

The  evil  effects  of  our  manufacturing  system  are  not  confined  to  the  factory 
or  the  mine.  The  detention  of  the  mother  and  children  from  home  produces 
moral  consequences  which  must,  in  the  end,  affect  the  national  security.  These 
are  no  new  topics  with  me.  I  remember,  that  in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Magazine,"  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1834,  which  was  published  in  that  periodical,  I  said— 

"Go  \?ith  me  to  the  cottage  of  an  industrious  operative,  who  is  doatingly  fond  of  his  wife  and 
ehildreu,  and  witness  their  return  from  labour.  They  perhaps  all  come  together  from  their 
work  to  their  dreary  cottage — the  poor  wife  wishes  to  make  all  comfortable;  in  doing  so,  she  has 
to  sweep,  and  scour,  and  dust:  the  children  want '  a  bit  of  bread,  and  something;  to  mp'  (drink),  for 
they  are  weary.  The  kind  mother  and  affectionate  wife  is  'all  in  a  turmoil ;'  the  house  is  nec««- 
•arily  in  an  uproar:  the  husband,  thinking  that  his  presence,  for  a  shart  while,  would  be  better  dis- 
pensed with,  and  himself  needing  some  refreshment,  says  to  his  wife,  'while  thau's  getting  t'  bairns 
(children)  their  drinking  (evening  meal),  and  sirfing  t' house  a  hit  (putting  the  room  in  order),  I'll 
just  go,  and  get  a  gill  of  ale.'  She  consents-T-he  goes,  and  returns  to  take  his  drinking  with  hi« 
wife.  This  soon  becomes  a  regular  habit.  The  first  step  is  excusable  in  the  individual,  but  con-, 
demnatory  on  the  system  vih'xch  forces  him  ta  take  it.  By  degrees  he  finds  the  company  of  the  '  aU 
I  bench'  rather  captivating:  he  then  takes  his  'second  gill.'  His  wife  is  surprised  by  his  lengthened 
absence  ;  he  accounts  for  it  by  'some  entertaning  tale,  which  John  so-and-so  was  telling.'  She  is^ 
•atisfiedi     Next,  in  a  few  months,  he  must  have  his  *  ex,tra  pint,'  ^nd,  in  a,  (ew  years,  his  '  extr^ 
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<]uart,'  in  company  with  others,  rfrtrenjikehimself,  from  home,  not  by  the  uukinduess  of  their  wives, 
but  rather  by  their  affection  for  them;  until,  at  last,  he  becomes  a  regular  drunkard  !  He  then 
hates  his  home,  shuns  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children;  and,  knowing  that  his  character,  and 
peace,  and  domestic  happiness  are  tied,  he  gives  himself  up  tothelowest  and  must  degraded  society. 
He  loses  his  work,  despises  himself,  and,  lastly,  adds  theft  and  other  crimes  to  drunkenness! 

"  Thousands  of  honest,  well-inteuiioned  operatives,  have  thus  been  made  the  curses  of  their 
families,  and  have  become  the  banes  and  pests  of  society.  But  let  every  friend  of  Temperance  look 
10  the  causes,  and  endeavour  to  remove  them. 

*'Go  with  me  to  Manchester,  if  you  will,  and,  at  'leaving  time,'  take  your  stand  by  a  large 
*  gin-temple,'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  enormous  mill,  and  see  the  poor  over-worked,  forlorn, 
4>maciated  factory  girl  of  nine  years  old* — the  renowned  'British  labourer!'  she  is  all  in  rags  and 
tatters; — see  her  'slur'  past  you  to  the  door  of  the  'gin-temple.'  Enter  with  her,  and  you  wili 
hear  her  ask  for  'a  ha'p'orth  of  gin,  to  help  her  to  walk  home.'  Inquire  the  came,  and  she 
will  tell  you,  that  '  she  is  faint  and  sickly  with  heat,  and  dust,  and  toil !'  That  is  the  way  in  which 
thousands  of  industrious  famales  are  made  into  drunkards!  These  injured  females  are  the  very 
foundation  on  which  our  great  manufacturing  interest  rests." 

Talk  about  Education!  Under  the  present  unregulated  manufacturing 
system,  it  is  all  worse  than  useless.  The  best  education  is  that  which  begins  on 
the  mother's  lap.  Restore  the  mothers  and  children  of  England  to  their  homes  ! 
— force  our  manufacturers  to  abandon  that  Philosophy  which  teaches  them  "  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  circumstances  by  which  they  can  reduce  the  value  of 
labour,"  and  to  act  upon  Christ's  law,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them," — do  this  before  you  think  of 
•educating  the  poor;  then  will  you  prepare  a  soil  in  which  Christian  schoolmasters 
and  the  Clergy  may  "sow  in  hope;"  but  until  our  manufacturing  operations  are 
restrained  and  regulated  by  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  minds  of  the  people  must 
be  untutored  and  debased,  whilst  their  bodies  are  emaciated,  stunted,  or  crippled. 

The  more  I  think  on  this  subject,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  the  improvement  of  the  people,  without  first  giving  them  time  to  receive 
instruction.  I  never  think  of  my  exertions  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
factory  children,  without  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  having  enabled 
me,  spite  of  every  opposing  power,  to  push  fearless  on  as  their  advocate^ 

I  did  hope  that  we  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  drive  away  from  factories 
those  inhuman  cruelties,  which  were  formerly  too  general  throughout  the  factory 
districts.  I  thought  that  very  shame,  after  so  many  public  exposures,  would  have 
driven  the  cruel,  unfeeling,  inhuman,  barbarous  tyrant^  (whether  ma&ter  or  over- 
looker,) to  alter  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  would  have  induced  him  to  consider 
that  factory  children  were  of  the  human  family. 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  €ome  places  the  monster  still  clings  to  his  most 
hateful  power,  and  revels  in  rites  most  loathsome.  Read  the  following,  disgusting 
as  it  is,  extracted,  word  for  word,  from  the  Halifax  Chiardian  of  March  19, 
1842  :— 

'*  POLICE  INTELLIGENCE. 

"WARD'S  END,  HALIFAX,  SATURDAY. 

"  Present — G.  Pollard,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Ralph,  Esq.,  J.  Rawson,  ^sq. 

**  A  respectable  looking  young  man,  named  Jonas  Booth,  was  charged  with  assaulting  Mary 

Haigh,  a  delicate  little  child  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.     She  §aid  she  worked  at  Mr.  Ambler'a 

mill  in  Shaw  Lane,  Ovenden,  at  which  Booth  was  an  overlooker,  and  the  assault  consisted  in  '  setting 

*  Thank  God,  these  poor  creatures  are  now,  in  some  measure,  protected  till  they  are  (JurieAO 
(jears  old, — :R.O. 
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her  up,'  that  is,  making  her  hold  a  brush  above  her  head  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  ;  and  when  her 
arms  began  to  be  tired,  and  dropped  a  little,  he  hit  them  up  again.     Her  sister  proved  the  case  ; 
she  said  it  occurred  on  Tuesday  morning.     She  herself  worked  in  another  room  of  the  mill,  but  tht? 
'  hands'  kept  coming  up  and  telling  her  what  Booth  was  doing  to  her  sister  ;  and  'she  bided  as  long  as 
she  could,'  but  at  last  went  down  and  saw  her  little  sister  '  set  up.'    In  defence,  Booth  said  the  girf 
'  had  committed  some  offence,'  for  which  she  was  turned  away,  but  her  father  wanted  her  to  come  to 
work  again,  atid  therefore  she  was  accepted,  on  condition  that  she  was  first  punished  for  what  sh» 
had  done.     A  Mr.  Thomas,  the  book-keeper,  had  set  her  on  the  steps,  and  given  her  the  brush,  be- 
cause she  was  a  delicate  child,  and  he  thought  could  not  hold  the  maul  which  was  generalli/  used 
in  this  punishment.     He  admitted  that  she  stood  there  above  an  hour,  but  said  it  was  her  owa 
choice,  slie  might  have  come  down,  if  she  would  have  submitted  to  him  and  gone  on  her  knees  to 
beg  pardon  ;  but  she  would  not.     She  was  put  up  at  a  quarter  past  six,  and  stood  there  till  after 
seven.     (The  sister  said  it  wa«  until  about  20  minutes  to  eight.)     He  denied  knocking  her  arms  up  • 
when  they  flagged,  but  admitted  he  took  hold  of  the  arm  and  made  her  hold  it  up.     The  magistrates 
gave  Booth  a  very  severe  reprimand.    To  '  set  up '  a  delicate  child  for  even  an  hour  was  a  piece  of 
very  great  barbarity,  which  neither  Booth  nor  his  master  had  a  right  to  practice  on  any  working 
person  in  the  mill.  As  for  ordering  the  child  to  go  down  on  her  knees  to  beg  his  pardon,  it  was  a  very 
impudent  thing  indeed.     Working  people  were  never  intended  to  go  down  on  their  knees  to  beg 
pardon  of  anybody.     When  they  did  kneel,  it  was  for  a  different  purpose.     The  sooner,  therefore, 
that  practice  was  discontinued  in  the  mill,  the  better  it  would  be.     The   magistrates  did  not  sit 
there  for  the  purpose  of  saying  anything  that  could  lead  either  children  or  servants  to  be  refractory, 
but  they  must  be  required  to  do  what  they  have  to  do  in  reason.     The  father  of  the  child  and  the 
constable  of  the  township  both  testified  that  Mr.  Ambler,  the  milKowner,  had  decFared  that  Booth  had 
kept  the  child  up  too  long;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twjenty  minutes  was  the  time  AtLowEiy. 
The  father  also  begged  the  magistrates  tahear  the  'offence'  the  girl  had  committed.    She  had  been 
seized  with  a  looseness  while  in  the  mill,  and  had  gone  to  the  privy  rather  than  stay  at  her  work  and 
dirty  the  floor;  and  for  this  she  was  to  be  punished.  He  had  a  wife  and  eleven  children  living  ; 
and  he  could  assure  their  worships  he  had  hard  work  '  to  keep  th'  band  in  t'  nick  ;'  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  break  the  laws  of  his  country.    The  magistrates,  after  some  consultation,  said,  that  as  Booth 
had  acted  not  from  sheer  barbarity,  but  in  a  very  mistaken  sense  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,  they  would  (after  the  lecture  he  had  received)   be  satisfied  with  his  paying  6s.  to  the  little 
girl's  father  for  the  loss  of  work  of  his  two  children,  and  6*.  the  other  expenses  of  the  case." 

If  I  were  to  permit  my  feelings  to  guide  my  pen,  very  probably  you  would 
charge  my  remarks  with  violence.  I  will,  therefore,  curb  my  indignation,  and, 
as  much  as  possible,  leave  this  case  to  speak  for  itself,  and  you  to  decide  whether 
you  are  more  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  the  poor  factory  child,  and  the 
affection  of  her  sister,  or  disgusted  with  the  fiendish  conduct  of  the  overlooker, 
the  tyrannical  '*  allowance"  of  punishment  by  the  master,  or  the  very  cheap 
price  at  which  such  barbarous  cruelty  may,  even  now,  be  perpetrated  in  the 
Halifax  district !  Cruelty  which,  if  it  had  been  inflicted  on  a  black,  would  have 
resounded,  for  months  to  come,  from  the  Land's  End  to  John  0*Groats,  and  have 
formed  the  staple  commodity  for  sermons,  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  petitions,  is, 
in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  under  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates,  atoned  for  by  a 
*'  lecture  "  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings  ! ! 

I  will  not  repeat  the  '^  off'ence"  for  which  this  child  (one  of  eleven)  was 
discharged  from  het  employment — which  implies,  as  far  as  her  master  has  the 
power,  starving  her  to  death — nor  the  cruelty  and  degradation  "  allowed  by  Mr. 
Ambler"  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  before  she  could  be  re-admitted  ;  but  I  will 
ask  you,  and  through  you,  every  Englishman,  If  the  monster  who  could  invent 
and  inflict  such  a  punishment,  for  such  an  "  off"ence,"  on  "  a  little  delicate  female* 
child,"  ought  not  to  be  banished  from  civilized  society,  and  never  again  be  per^ 
mitted  to  disgrace  the  company  of  Christians  by  his  loathsome  presence  ? 
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Try  to  "  hold  up  both  your  hands  above  your  head,"  without  the  "  brush  '* 
or  the  **  maul,'*  for  "  the  time  allowed  by  Mr.  Ambler,"  and  say  if  the  pain  is 
hot  too  severe  for  the  punishment  of  that  child's  "  offence"  ?  Imagine  the  addition 
of  the  "  brush/'  the  blows  of  the  brutish  overlooker,  and  the  lengthened  period 
of  ONE  HOUR  ANl)  FORTY  MINUTES,  and,  if  you  cau,  describe  in  befitting  terms 
the  character  of  Ihe  monster  who  would  thus  punish,  for  such  an  "  offence,"  "  a 
delicate  little  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  !" 

Living  in  the  midst  of  such  enormities,  has,  many  a  time,  almost  driven  me 
mad  !  That  is  surely  excuse  enough  for  all  the  "  violence"  with  which  I  have 
been  charged  by  the  abettors  of  such  barbarities. 

Yourself,  and  every  other  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  actual  enor- 
mities of  the  Factory  system,  will  wonder  that  such  a  punishment  should  be 
*'  allowed"  by  a  Christian  master  for  such  an  "  offence."  You  do  not  know  the 
fell  cruelty  of  the  system  with  which  I  have  so  long  and  so  closely  warred.  It 
requires  Religion  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  remain  outside  the  factories — it  com-* 
mands  Nature  to  suspend  her  operations;  her  calls  are  no  longer  to  be  obeyed, 
when  they  interfere  with  "  the  fair  remuneration  for  capital." 

Before  I  commenced  my  "  factory  agitation,"  it  was  the  law  of  many  factories, 
that  nature's  calls  should  only  be  attended  to  at  fixed  and  stated  periods  of  the 
night  or  day,  and  that  the  time  for  such  attendance  should  be  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  moments  !  The  punishments  awarded  by  the  Factory  masters  for  a 
breach  of  these  indecent  and  cruel  orders  were  various  ;  but  those  inflicted 
by  Nature  were  so  severe,  that,  in  frequent  Cases,  death  ensued.  I  have  been 
told  by  an  Infirmary  surgeon,  that  he  has  known  factory  children  die  in  conse* 
quence  of  submitting  to  those  unnatural  mandates.  The  bowels  resisted  the 
commands  of  the  factory  master,  the  retention  of  the  fcBces  caused  constipation, 
and  the  victims  died!  Say,  is  not  that  murder?  I  had  hoped  that  all  such 
factory  master's  edicts  had  been  repealed  ;  but  no,  to  this  day,  it  seems.  Nature 
is  thus,  almost  with  impunity,  (for  what  is  a  fine  of  five  shillings  and  a  lec- 
ture ?)  still  outraged  in  your  own  parish,  the  parish  of  Halifax. 

As  that  child  was  required  "to  bow  the  knee"  to  the  Factory  Baal,  so  are 
you  Landlords  now  expected  "  to  bow  the  knee"  to  Philosophy — you  tremblingly 
and  grudgingly  consent,  whilst  the  delicate  little  factory  child  had  the 
magnanimity  to  resist !  How  I  wish  that  the  spirit  of  that  "  delicate  little  girl  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age"  could  be  infused  into  the  "majority"  which  is  now  led 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  !  The  New  Poor  Law,  with  all  its  attendant  monstrosities, 
the  yet  unheard-of  cruelties  of  our  manufacturing  system,  with  all  the  schemes  of 
a  cold-blooded,  sordid  philosophy,  would  then  vanish  before  the  Truth  of  God, 
tind  make  England,  once  more,  the  happy  home  of  strong,  athletic,  free  men  ! 

Surely  our  governors  will  some  day  feel  that  duty  impels  them  to  make  such 
laws  as  will  alter  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  save 
them  from  a  bondage  more  cruel  than  was  ever  patiently  endured  by  any  race. 
When  the  Government  thus  resolves,  my  labours  will  be  ended* 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

p.S.— No  space  for  a  line  of"  Rent-Roll."— R.O. 
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in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL.  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — Let  us  understand  each  other  on  one  single  point 
with  reference  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  before  I  make  any  further  remark  on 
the  degraded  condition  of  our  manufacturing  population,  as  exhibited  in  my 
three  last  letters,  and  before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Tariff  and  its  accompaniments. 

Is  it  not  true,  that,  in  the  agricultural  districts,  it  was  (although  not  sanc- 
tioned by  law)  the  custom,  under  the  Old  Poor  Law,  to  pay  the  labourers  their 
wages  partly  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  employers,  and  the  residue  out  of  the 
poor-rates'? 

Was  not  such  misappropriation  of  the  poor-rates  in  the  agricultural  districts 
one  very  strong  argument  adduced  by  the  friends  of  the  New  Poor  Law  for  its 
enactment  ? 

I  apprehend  that  we  can  have  no  difference  of  opinion  on  those  two  points. 

It  is  also  a  truth,  which  everybody  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  will  confirm,  that  in  those  districts,  under  the  Old  Poor 
Law,  such  misappropriation  of  the  poor-rate  was  unknown. 

Bear  all  these  facts  in  mind,  read  the  following,  and  then  tell  me  why  the 
New  Poor  Law  should  any  longer  be  maintained  under  the  pretence  of  prevent- 
ing the  appropriation  of  the  poor-rates  to  the  wages  of  the  working  people  ? 

The  other  day,  a  magistrate  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  did  me  the 
honour  to  call  here.  Without  being  asked,  he  communicated  the  following  very 
important  fact  to  me. 

My  friend  the  Magistrate  said,  (you  will  remember  he  is  an  ex  officio  guar- 
dian, so  I  could  not  have  better  authority,)  "  In  our  Union  [Bradford]  we  have 
now  begun  to  eke  out  the  wages  of  our  factory  workers  with  an  addition  from 
the  poor-rates.  A  case  came  before  us  of  this  nature:  when  I  mentioned  it  to 
the  relieving  officer,  he  assured  me,  'the  case  was  not  isolated,  but  of  frequent 
occurrence.' " 

Now,  Sir,  if  the  friends  of  the  New  Poor  Law  are  reasonable  beings,  this 
fact  will  be  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  a  failure  ! 
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Instead  of  counteracting  the  great  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  eradicate,  it  has 
succeeded,  with  other  causes,  in  reducing  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  ope- 
ratives, so  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  poor-rates  "  to  eke  out"  their  suhsistence  ! 

No  one  can  foresee  the  tremendous  consequences  whicli  must  follow  if  this 
system  becomes  general  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  only  alternative,  if 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  resolve  to  interdict  the  payment  of  wages  out  of 
the  poor-rates,  will  be,  to  drive  the  operatives  by  tens  of  thousands  into  the 
union  workhouses,  or  such  a  convulsion  in  society  as  I  dare  not  attempt  to 
describe. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  will  do  well  to  look  into  this  raatter.  He  may  assure  him- 
self, that  if  he  is  determined  to  have  the  New  Poor  Law  enforced  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  the  troops  (which  he  is  now  sending  to  kill  the  Chinese 
because  they  will  not  take  our  poison,  and  the  Affghans,  because  they  very  pro- 
perly rejected  our  meddling  interference  in  their  national  affairs)  will  be  required 
to  maintain  the  usurpation  of  the  "  three  kings"  in  England ! 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  whole  country,  but  more  especially  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  is  a  proof  which  ought  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  ])erson  that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  by  those  who  sup- 
ported the  New  Poor  Law,  in  the  expectation  that  the  wages  and  character  of 
the  working  people  would  be  improved  thereby. 

The  present  state  of  things  proves  that  this  experiment  (together  with  other 
causes  which  emanate  from  the  same  policy)  has  produced  a  very  material 
reduction  in  wages,  (which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  I  have  now  communicated 
to  you,)  and  also  a  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  people,  of  which  I  am 
constantly  assured,  by  persons  who  visit  me,  that  it  is  impossible,  without  a  per- 
sonal examination,  to  form  the  slightest  conception. 

I  am  told,  upon  authority  which  never  deceives  me,  that  food  is  stolen  so 
regularly  and  constantly  in  many  districts,  that  it  would  be  singular  to  pass  a 
day  without  such  an  occurrence.  *' The  law  of  the  basket"  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  secret,  but  it  is  openly  proposed,  as  the  only  preservative  of  life.  I  am 
also  informed,  on  the  same  authority,  that  tradesmen,  on  leaving  the  markets  for 
their  homes,  are  under  such  apprehension,  that  they  arm  themselves,  and  travel 
in  companies  or  groups  of  at  least  three  or  four  persons. 

I  know  of  no  symptom  in  society  more  astounding  than  this.  It  proves  that, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  life  and  property  are  no  longer  considered  safe.  Thus, 
iigain,  is  the  fact  established  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  a  failure.  It  is  also 
believed,  by  those  very  persons  whose  fears  are  the  strongest,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Rural  Police  would  only  increase  their  danger,  by  hastening  the  crisis 
which  they  dread. 

All  these  facts  create  in  my  mind  no  surprise.  I  should  have  been  astonished 
if  the  case  had  been  otherwise.  I  know  the  people  of  those  districts  well.  I  was 
certain  that  they  could  not  retain  their  allegiance  to  the  laws,  when  the  value  of 
their  labour  was  tested  by  the  New  Poor  Law  allowance,  and  they  were  refused 
their  rightful  share  of  relief  from  the  soil ;  and  I  did  not  fear,  at  much  personal 
risk  and  loss,  on  many  occasions,  to  warn  the  Government,  that  as  soon  as  it  wa» 
discovered  by  the  people,  that  as  by  the  New  Poor  Law  the  rights  of  the  poot* 
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were  destroyed,  they  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  cease  to  respect  the 
property  of  the  rich  ! 

The  constitutional  principle  of  universal  sympathy,  which,  like  a  magic  spell, 
bound  society  together,  has  been  broken  ;  it  is  vain  that  a  Government,  which 
determines  to  maintain  the  principles  of  that  cottage  dismarftler,  the  hated  and 
accursed  New  Poor  Law,  should  hope  to  restore  contentment  and  security  to  the 
distracted  and  alienated  people  of  England. 

From  all  parts  I  learn  that  the  very  blossom  and  flower  of  th«  people  are 
leaving  England,  because  they  have  no  longer  any  hope  of  finding  sustenance  in 
her  bosom  !  "  Emigration  or  Revolution'*  is  their  desponding  cry  !  Despairing 
husbands  are  forsaking  their  disconsolate  wives  and  weeping  children,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  being  able  to  provide  for  them,  at  a  future  time,  in  a  distant  land. 
"Emigration  clubs*'  are  established  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  poor,  by  small  weekly  payments,  to  *Mraw  lots"  for  their 
chance  of  a  "  prize,"  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  necessary  fund  for  self- 
transportation  ! 

Hundreds  are,  previous  to  their  emigration,  getting  into  all  the  debt  they 
-can,  thinking  that  there  is  no  harm  in  cheating  the  people  of  a  country  whose 
rulers  have  cheated  them  out  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  robbed  them  of 
their  birthright ! 

The  love  of  country  is  destroyed — society  is  being  disorganized — the  cha- 
racter of  Englishmen  is  changed;  and  times  are  now  approaching  when  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body  politic  must  ensue,  if  the  wild  notions  of  the  theorists — *'  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  Philosophers" — are  not  abandoned  for  the  principles  of 
truth  which  are  to  be  fotind  by  **  the  light  of  the  Constitution." 

The  tyranny  of  the  New  Poor  Law  minions  has  created  the  counter- tyranny 
of  poverty.  In  some  unions  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  poor  no  longer  go 
singly  to  ask  for  relief;  they  have  found,  that  the  hard-hearted  officers  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  who  taunted.,  insulted,  and  refused  a  single  applicant,  dare  not 
be  rude  and  negligent  to  the  claims  of  those  who  congregate  in  masses.  The  poor 
people  now  go  in  droves,  and  demand,  if  need  be,  even  under  threats,  what  before 
they  would  have  received  with  thankfulness  and  gratitude  !  Such  is  the  state  of 
things,  and  I  grieve  to  tell  it,  to  which  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law  has  brought 
the  working  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country  ! 

I  need  no  Commissioners  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  truth  of  these  mournful 
facts.  My  visitors  are  from  all  ports  of  the  country,  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties 
— they  are  those  who  know  the  things  of  which  they  speak — their  concurrent 
testimony  has  no  variation  ;  and  although  every  one  admits  my  intimate 
acquaintanoe  with  the  former  condition  of  the  working  classes,  they  all  assure 
me,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I  can  properly  estimate  the  present 
depressed,  distressed,  and  degraded  state  of  the  people  i  I  repeat,  that  I  am 
not  surprised.  I  foresaw  that  misery  unequalled  must  follow  the  new  system 
of  "liberal  and  enlightened  policy";  for  it  is  impossible  that  anything  but 
poverty,  misery,  and  wretehednesss  can  be  the  result  of  a  system  of  manufacture 
and  commerce  which  is  avowedly  founded  on  the  base  and  destructive  theory, 
that  "  the  employer  of  labour  is  to  avail  himself  of  all  circumstances  by  which 
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he  can  reduce  the  value  of  labour  \" — a  system  which,  thus  aimed  against  the 
poor,  is  pushed  into  execution  by  "  that  passion  for  accumulation,  that  inextin- 
guishable passion  for  gain,  which  has  no  limits,"  mas^  destroy  the  last  hope  of 
the  industrious,  and  drive  them  to  despair. 

If  I  inquire  of  the  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  or  merchants,  "  What  is  your 
condition  V  the  answer  is,  without  reference  to  locality  or  any  particular  branch 
of  industry,  "  We  are  at  our  wit's  end — we  were  never  before  in  such  a  wretched 
plight!" — *'  Is  it  more  foreign  trade  that  will  give  you  relief?" — "  Not  a  bit  of 
it."  is  their  answer ;  "  we  ivant  home  trade.  We  have  had  foreign  trade  to 
repletion,  and  it  has  become  our  *  bitterest  curse.'  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  a  fact,  some 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaguers  are  being  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  their 
expansive  notions — even  they  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  truth.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  will  quote  from  a  letter,  which  is  now  laid  on  my  table,  from  a  most  intel- 
ligent member  of  the  League  to  his  relation  in  Yorkshire,  dated  Manchester, 
April  IJj  1842,  in  which  he  says — 

"  Our  trade,  I  mean  that  of  the  district,  25  daili/  growbig  }tJ0?-5e,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
•f  money,  which,  however,  is  now  beginning  to  affect  corn.  Our  dealers  here  say,  '  They  intend  to 
release  all  on  ihe  way  and  in  bond  at  the  minimum  duty.'  Where,  then,  is  the  protection  of  the 
farmer,  which  is  so  much  boasted  of?"'  *  »  *  "  Wages  are  lowering  on  all  hands."  *  *  * 
''Unless  we  have  more  internal  trade,  power-loom  weavers  will  be  no  better  off  than  hand-loom 
weavers  in  a  few  years.  The  great  CAUSE  of  the  dephession  of  the  cotton  trade  is 
the  palling  off  in  the  home  consumption,  and  until  this  revives  i  do  not  expect  any 
improvement." 

That  quotation  is  worth  a  Jewess*  eye  !  Let  the  Premier  con  well  its  contents, 
and  it  will  prove  to  him,  from  fact,  that  the  whole  theory  of  Free  Trade  is  a 
delusion ;  that  it  is  a  scheme  invented  to  give  capital  the  power  to  triumph  over 
industry  !  And  it  must  also  satisfy  the  Premier,  that  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  resulting  from  more  freedom,  is  not  the  plan  to  restore  prosperity ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  only  way  out  af  our  embarrassments  is  in  the  path 
Qi  regulation  and  consolidation. 

It  must,  however,  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  very  essence  of  what  is  called 
Free  Trade  (or  trade  without  Rule)  is  centred  in  the  New  Poor  Law — the  ten- 
dency of  which  must  be,  that  the  lowest  limits  of  Bastile  relief  shall,  in  the  long 
run,  be  the  depressing  point  for  the  value  of  a  working  man's  industry  ! 

If,  therefore,  "  internal  trade"  and  "  HOfltfi  consumption"  are  to  be 
restored,  the  New  Poor  Law  must  be  repealed,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
encourage  the  home  trade  under  the  depressing  influences  of  that  accursed  law. 

See  the  practical  result  of  the  effects  of  the  New  Poor  Law  on  the  price  of 
labour.  The  labouring  man,  the  artlzan,  learns  from  his  employer, "  That  he  can 
hare  no  more  work,  if  be  will  not  submit  to  a  reduction  of  20,  or  30,  or  40  per 
cent,  from  his  already  too  scanty  wages  !"  The  poor  disconsolate  wretch  leaves 
his  master,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  applies  to  the  board  of  guardians  for  relief. 
There  he  meets  his  master,  or  his  master's  friend.  He  is  told, '*  The  union 
workhouse,  with  its  precursor,  (a  sale  of  his  furniture,)  the  breaking  up  of  his 
home — the  brand  of  crimeybr  j^over/t/,  and  its  punishment,  imprisonment — sepa- 
ration from  his  wife  and  children,  with  a  meagre  nerve-and-musclc-destroying 
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diet,  are  all  that  they  can  offer  him."  The  man's  nature  rebels  against  these 
revolting  terms — he  again  applies  to  his  master  for  work.  The  employer,  thus 
armed,  "  avails  himself  of  this  circumstance  still  further  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  poor  man's  labour,"  and  oflfers  him,  on  this,  his  last  application,  some  5  or  10 
per  cent,  less  wages  than  before  !  Broken-hearted,  the  labourer  or  artizan 
consents  !  But  the  seeds  of  revenge  are  sown  in  that  garden  of  poverty  ;  and 
instead  of  being,  as  before,  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the  nation,  he  adds  to  its 
weakness  and  its  crimes!  He  can  consume  but  very  triflingly,  but  he  must  pro- 
duce still  more,  to  save  himself  from  starving,  and,  after  all,  "  eke  out  "  a  bare 
subsistence,  (after  destroying  the  vitality  of  his  frame,)  by  an  allowance  from  the 
poor-rates,  or  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  nature,  and  become  a  thief. 

Thus,  in  every  sense,  is  the  prosperity  of  England  undermined — her  people 
are  physically  and  morally  depressed  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  '*  internal 
TRADE,"  the  "  HOME  CONSUMPTION,"  is  destroyed.  This  is  the  reason  why  our 
shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  cannot  thrive. 

Let  the  following  fact  satisfy  you  of  the  rottenness  of  our  "  liberal  and 
enlightened  "  manufacturing  and  commercial  system.  When  we  talk  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millions,  we  are  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  our  trans- 
actions, and  are  bewildered  in  the  complicate  intricacies  of  a  nation's  commerce. 
But  we  may  more  easily  apprehend  an  isolated  case,  a  sample  of  thousands. 
Take,  then,  a  piece  of  stout  calico,  such  as  T  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  and 
from  that  single  piece  calculate  the  national  loss  by  our  present  system. 

Its  weight  is  21JB>.,  and  the  price  at  whicb  it  is  sold  is  Q\d.  per  lb.  The 
cotton  from  whicb  the  piece  was  made  cost  a  fraction  under  5c?.  per  Bb.f  so  that 
this  piece  of  cotton  goods  leaves  less  than  4\d.  per  25.  for  the  charge  of  manu- 
facturing and  profits,  that  being  the  whole  sum  left  in  England  after  the  exercise 
and  exertion  of  her  skill  and  industry.  In  other  words,  the  whole  national  receipt 
by  the  multifarious  transactions  in  making  and  selling  that  article  is  now  short 
of  4\d.  per  H).  1 

Now,  Sir,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  self-same  article  yielded  for  English 
labour  and  industry  Zs.  ^d.  per  lb.!  Why,  the  assertion  is  so  astounding,  that  I 
must  prove  it ;  and  so  I  will.  Then^  the  cotton  of  which  that  piece  was  made 
r.ost  2*.  per  lb.,  and  the  manufactured  piece  of  goods  sold  then  for  5*.  6d.  per  lb.  \ 
so  that,  on  that  article  of  manufacture,  there  is  now  left  to  "  fructify  in  the 
pockets"  of  Englishmen  not  quite  A\d.  per  lb.,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  A\d.  per  lb., 
or  nearly  ten  times  the  present  profit ! 

So  much  for  the  benefit  which  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  from  our  improved 
skill  and  exhausting  industry !  Instead  of  enriching,  we  impoverish  ourselves 
thereby !  Well  may  our  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  complain 
of  "bad  trade" — well  may  our  operatives  complain  of  exhaustion  and  starvation  \ 
— well  may  my  friend  Atkinson  exclaim,  as  he  does,  at  pp.  222  to  224  of  his 
admirable  *  Principles  of  Political  Economy,'   ( Whittaker  ^  Co.) — 

"  It  will  require  that  the  doctrine  of  cheapness  be  understood  and  held  in  its  true  and  abomi-. 
uable  character  !  [Mr.  Atkinson  continues] — Now  the  real  meaning-  of  the  word  cheapness  is,  suc^ 
an  application  or  use  of  natural  material  acquisitions,  as  shall  enable  a  portion  of  the  thsng*. 
usually  coQsumed  by  those  who  labour,  to  be  withheld  from  them,  or  saved,  as  it  is  called.     TIj-ujh 
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<he  less  that  is  given  to  the  labourer  for  his  consumption  on  the  one  hand,  and.  on  ibe  othrr,  the 
«Hore  eflScient  his  labour  is  made,  the  smaller  will  be  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  ihen,  the  production 
being  procured  at  less  cost,  and  the  supply  being  stimulated,  cheapness  is  the  result.  Thus,  the 
possessor  of  capital  is  urged  to  encourage  invention  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  when  br  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  a  method  is  found  of  supplanting  or  dispensing  with  labour,  the  human  ageat 
is  instantly  discarded,  without  consideration  and  without  compassion.  Labour  then  becomes  dis- 
proportionate to  capital,  or  superabundant  as  compared  with  capital.  Urged  by  necessity,  the 
labourer  then  presses  his  service  again  to  the  pos3»ssor  of  capital,  who  offers  him  smaller 
remuneration,  upon  condition  that  he  bestows  for  his  diminished  remuneration  a  still  larger  portion 
of  his  toil!  Thus  the  action  is  forced  against  the  weaker  part  two  ways;  the  one,  by  the  utmost 
diminution  of  his  matter  of  consumption,  and  the  other,  by  the  utmost  pressure  upon  his  ability  to 
labour  or  produce.  The  result  of  such  a  course  of  cruelty  is  the  much  esteemed  fact  of  cheap- 
ness. It  is  attempted,  indeed,  to  conceal  the  true  character  of  the  proceeding,  by  asserting,  that 
commodities  so  produced  will  come  more  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  and 
so  enable  them  to  be  greater  consumers.  Now  this,  it  is  evident,  is  a  false  glosts,  covering  a 
hideous  and  most  pernicious  state  of  facts;  for  as  ALL  commodities  are  procured  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  labour,  and  as  the  course  of  action  adverted  to  must  of  necessity  be  of  equal  and 
universal  application,  that  is,  be  fitted  to  extend  itself  to  ALL  labour,  so  the  assertion  can  have  no 
foundation  in  truth,  since  it  cannot  be  that  a  class  or  any  general  body  can  derive  benefit  by  its 
own  degradation." 

No  fact  is  more  true,  than  that  the  labouring  classes,  who  all,  of  neces- 
sity, produce  more  than  they  consume,  (else  they  would  not  be  employed,) 
can  never  be  benefitted  by  cheapness.  It  must,  then,  be  self-evident,  that  if 
the  well-being  of  the  working  classes  be  necessary  to  a  nation's  strength,  nothing 
can  save  this  nation  from  decay  and  dissolution,  but  an  entire  abandonment  of 
this  accursed  cnEAPExixG  system,  "  liberal  and  enlightened  "  though  it  be. 
Labour  must  be  protected,  or  England  will  fall !  Let  the  Conservatives  look  to 
it,  or  they  will  very  soon  experience  very  /oul  weather. 

No  wonder  that  those  who  were  deluded  (by  the  false  statement  and  glowing 
theories  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  Lord  Brougham)  into  a  belief  that 
the  New  Poor  Law  would  produce  prosperity  and  secure  property,  are  now  the 
first  to  "  move  "  at  boards  of  guardians  for  "  the  dissolution  of  their  unions." 
Such  is  a  common  case — in  Huddcrsfield  and  Halifax  to  wit. 

The  fact  is,  Sir,  England's  sun  is  setting  !  But  our  statesmen  are  afraid  to 
meet  the  question,  or  on  principle  discuss  the  cause.  They  hope  to  parry  off  the 
evil  day,  and  console  themselves  with  saying,  "  It  will  last  our  time  !** 

Every  symptom  of  dissolution  is  apparent  in  the  body  politic,  and  no  proper 
remedy  can  be  applied,  because  "  the  physician,"  feeling  his  incompetency  to 
cope  with  the  real  nature  of  the  cavSe,  strives  to  amuse  and  lull,  or  yields  to  the 
prevailing  humour  of  his  patient. 

Sir,  I  am  not  a  wanton  alarmist,  i  know  that  I  faithfully  pourtray  the  true 
condition  of  the  British  nation,  and  I  must,  at  all  hazards,  warn  you — you  who 
have  influence  and  property,  that  if  you  would  retain  either,  the  condition  of  the 
poor  must  be  attended  to — their  rights  must  be  restored,  their  labour  must  be 
^protected  I 

Why  does  Sir  Robert  Peel  allow  the  great  question  of  the  New  Poor  Law  so 
long  to  linger  ?  Is  he  really  afraid  to  meet  it  ?  I  fear  that  he  is  ;  and  that  if 
•he  can  find  an  excuse  to  evade  it,  he  will  punish  England  by  another  twelve- 
^month's  infliction  of  that  scorpion  scourge,  and  pass  it  over  to  the  next  session 
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of  Pavliament,  with  a  short  '*  Continuance  Act,"  in  the  hope  that  the  chapter  of 
'    accidents  may  turn  up  to  good   account,  and  cnahle  him,  at  that  time,  to  legis- 
late without  risk  on  that  suhjcct. 

Yes,  Sir,  I  was  told  some  weeks  ago,  by  one  who  often  faithfully  reports  to 
roe  the  secrets  of  the  Home  Office,  that  such  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  that 
assuredly  the  Cabinet  were  not  then  united  on  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
New  Poor  Law. 

I  cannot  hope  for  a  good  Poor  Law  mea&ure  from  those  who  have  boasted  of 
their  attachment  to  the  principle  of  that  hated,  **  execrable,  and  atrocious"  New 
Poor  Law.  I  hate  their  tergiversation  and  delay — I  doubt  their  intentions  ;  but 
again  I  warn  them  against  splitting  on  the  rock  on  which  the  Whigs  were 
wrecked,  for  lam  certain  that  no  human  power  can  preserve  the  Listitutions  of 
England  if  that  Act  is  not  repealed — if  the  rights  of  the  poor  are  not  restored  ! 

I  cannot  withhold  a  few  words  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  although  he  may  be  the 
slippery  Whig  thus  described  by  the  Morning  Herald ^  which  says  of  him — 

"Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  a  stationary  politician  ;  be  has,  throughout  his  life,  been  a  statesman 
of  moderate  opinions. ■'     "He  has  never  been  an  impracticable  or  obstinate  politician;    he  has 

NEVER  MADE  HIS  OWN   CONVICTIONS  THE  ABSOLUTE    STANDARD    OF    RIGHT    AND  WRONG— of   aCtion 

or  inaction — but  has  bended  his  personal  opinions  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NBCESSITIES  OF  THE  TIMES   AND  THE  PRESSURE  FROM  WITHOUT.       Hc  hasnot, 

moreover,  deep  and  enthusiastic  convictions;  he  is  a  practical  statesman,   sufficiently  easily  acted 
on  by  external  circumstances  or  the  state  of  parties." 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  was  reading  the  above  description  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
a  plain,  honest,  Tory  Yorkshire  merchant,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Conservative 
committee  in  his  district.  He  immediately  observed,  "Nay,  surely  that  cannot  be 
a  true  description  of  Sir  Robert ;  if  it  be,  he  is  just  like  a  soap-tailed  pig  at  one 
of  our  country  fairs,  there  will  be  no  holding  him  to  a  single  principle."  I  sin- 
cirely  hope  that  the  Morning  Herald  has  mistaken  the  character  and  calibre  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's^  mind — the  saviour  of  England  must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff — = 
the  bold  assertor  of  truth,  not  the  timid  waverer,  must  now  lead  us,  if  we  are 
not  destined  for  d6struction.  Finding  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  I  will  hope  better  things  of  him,  and,  through  you,  address  a 
few  words  to  the  Premier  on  the  New  Poor  Law. 

Can  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister  of  England  resolve  to  continue  a  law 
which  has  been  declared  by  the  late  venerable  and  learned  Earl  Eldon  to  be 
"  the  most  execrable  and  atrocious  law  ever  enacted?"  Is  it  possible  that  the 
man  who  has  proclaimed  his  resolution  "  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,'' 
can,  after  that  solemn  public  protestation,  support  a  measure  which,  even  by  the 
Whig  Lord  Chancellor  who  proposed  it,  was  allowed  to  be  "unconstitutional"? 
Can  Sir  Robert  refuse  to  listen  to  that  voice  of  the  country,  which,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  repeal  the  New  Poor  Law,  has  given  him  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Can  he  determine  on  the  continuance  of  a  law 
which  denies  the  poor  in  England  the  right  to  liberty  and  life,  and  drives  them 
to  seek  a  home  in  foreign  climes  ?  Is  Sir  Robert  Peel  bent  upon  the  prolongation 
of  a  law  which  is  founded  on  deceit  and  falsehood,  which  has  been  enforced  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  which  has  dissevered  the  links  which  bound  society 
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logetlier,aiid  is  proved  to  be  a  complete  fail ure  ?  Will  the  Conservative  leader  support 
a  law  which  trifles  with  the  offices  and  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  repudiates 
her  doctrines,  insults  her  ministers,  and  tramples  on  the  best  fcelinsfs  of  human  na-' 
ture?  Can  he  thus  shut  the  door  of  theChurchof  England  against  thepoor,andlaugh 
at  the  strongest  ties  of  kindred  ?  Will  Sir  Robert  Peel  continue  in  oflice  three  men» 
who,  on  the  admission  of  his  own  Home  Secretary,  Sir  James  Graham,  have  been 
guilty  of  evading,  to  an  immense  extent,  one  of  the  most  essential  provisions'' 
of  the  very  Act  of  Parliament  which  created  their  power?  Can  he  hesitate  to 
discharge  and  impeach  officers,  who,  according  to  his  own  showing,  have  created 
much  of  "  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  distress,"  by  contriving  the  means 
of  selling  the  agricultural  poor  to  the  slavery  of  the  factories  ?  Will  he  do  these 
things,  and  thus  "  shame  the  counsel  of  the  poor,"  whose  refuge  is  in  the  Lord  ? 
If  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  perpetrate  these  crimes,  the  confidence  of  the  people 
will  be  shaken,  their  patience  will  be  exhausted,  "  and  every  one  that  is  in  dis- 
tress, and  every  one  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  is  discontented,  will 
gather  themselves  together"  against  the  authority  of  the  Three  Usurpers  I 

The  New  Poor  Law  will  then  be  repealed,  not  in  consequence  of  the  "  con- 
victions" of  Sir  Robert,  which,  in  his  mind,  are  said  not  to  be  "the  absolute 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,"  but  by  "  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  the 
pressure  from  without."  May  God  grant  that  that  "  pressure"  may  not  overturn 
our  tottering  Institutions  ! 

I  have  been  drawn  out  upon  this  subject  to  a  greater  length  than  1  intended. 
The  fact  communicated  by  the  West  Riding  Magistrate  turned  my  mind  into  this 
Current,  and  my  pen  was  thus  far  driven  by  ray  thoughts.  I  cannot  apologize — 
this  important  subject  is  never  too  often  introduced  to  your  attention,  or  urged 
upon  your  most  serious  consideration.  The  Conservative  Government  cannot  be 
too  frequently  warned  on  this  vital  point. 

The  Tariff  will  furnish  matter  for  my  next. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RrCHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— To  return  to  my  "  Rent-Roil." 

Aug.  1. — Mr.  Eaves,  a  mason  from  Liverpool,  replenished  my  tobacco-box. 

3. — My  constant  friend,  Mr.  Perceval,  did  the  same. 

—  Mrs.  Longmire,  Nottingham,  forced  me  to  take  from  her25. 

A  gentleman  of  Huddei'sfield  sent  me  the  walking-stick  of  your  late 
old  servant,  James  Fox,  which  has  adorned  my  mantel-piece  ever 
since. 

12. — Mr.  Thornton,  Huddersfield,  brought  me  2s.  6d. 

14. — My  kind  friend  and  old  neighbour,  Mr.  Rhodes,  jun.,of  Clough  House, 
Huddersfield,  left  me  a  bottle  of  cordial  and  two  pounds  of  tobacco. 

—  Mr.  Eaves,  Liverpool,  again  added  to  my  stock  of  tobacco. 

20. — Mr.  George  Horton,  Birmingham,  and  his  daughter,  gave  me  2s. 

22. — The  Misses  E.,  C,  and  F.  Mott,   London,  brought   me  a  quantity  of 
grapes,  tobacco,  and  cigars. 

—  W.  Busfeild  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me, 

and  gave  me  51. 

Upon  my  word,  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  man  ! — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras&  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THOMAS    THORNHILL,     Esq., 

0/  Uiddlesvoorth^  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  ; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Prisoner  in  the  Fleet. 
W[TH  OCCASIONAL  COMMtTNICATIONS  FROM  FRIEND?. 

**The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — ^"Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights."' 

"  The  Husl)andman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

**  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of  ike  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

S[R, — I  am  not  in  the  proper  mood  for  thinking  about 
worldly  matters !  I  have  this  day  received  the  melancholy  announcement  that  I 
have  lost  a  friend  !  One  whose  faithfulness,  "  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,"  having  been  tested  for  many  years,  was  proved.  I  would  have  wept 
over  the  grave  of  a  Christian  patriot,  had  prison  bars  not  hindered  me  !  Ho 
was  one  of  Briton's  best  sons — of  sterling  worth — "  all  of  the  olden  time.^'  Of 
such  men,  this  age  is  not  worthy — "  He  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come." 
He  has  cheered  my  prison  hours — he  has  ministered  to  my  prison  wants  ;  but  he 
is  gone,  and  I  must  follow  him. 

It  is  not  long  since  our  warm  hands  were  united — his  is  now  cold  in  death. 
Our  hearts  were  then  beating  in  friendly  unison — the  blast  of  death  has  chilled 
his,  and  mine  is  mourning  for  him.  Our  souls  were  weeping  over  England's 
faithlessness — his  is  removed  to  the  land  of  sight,  whilst  I  am  left  in  this  dark 
vale,  sustained  by  the  hope  which  he  has  realized. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  we  parted,  at  this  prison  gate.  He  will  no  more 
**  come  to  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  him."  When  we  shall  meet,  where  all  that  is 
wrong  will  be  righted,  long  while  hence,  may  you  be  there,  as  well  as  we. 

Imprisonment  is  felt  most  keenly  when  it  shuts  the  prisoner  from  the  sick- 
beds and  the  graves  of  friends  ! 

William  Thurnall  *  would  not  have  died  unwatched  by  me — his  corpse 
should  not  have  been  carried  to  its  long  home  without  ray  following  it — the  sod 
Avhich  (until  the  Resurrection-day)  covers  the  body  of  my  friend  should  not  have 
remained  unmoistened  by  my  tears,  had  you  not  forbidden  my  attendance  there. 

His  dear,  bereaved,  affectionate,  but  not  disconsolate  daughters,  (there  was 
hope  in  his  death,)  should  now  be  comforted  by  me,  if  liberty  were  mine.  Their 
father's  God  will  be  their  comforter,  and,  in  due  time,  reveal  the  "  why  and  the 
wherefore"  of  their  present  heavy  trial.  Meanwhile,  with  Christian  hope  and 
resignation,  they  will  trust,  where  now  they  see  not.  They  are  smitten  by  the 
hand  of  Love  Divine  ! 


*  William  Thurnall,  Esq.,  of  Duxford,  near  Cambridge,  departed  this  life  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1842.     He  was  a  genaine  patriot,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
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Were  I  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  feelings,  I  should  linger  over  Thurnall's 
grave,  and  commune  with  his  spirit.  He  has  left  this  world  disgusted  with  the 
heathen  principles  which  prevail  in  this  so-called  Christian  country  !  He  has 
left  his  friend  to  battle  with  Infidelity  ;  so,  animated  by  his  bright  example,  and 
strengthened  by  his  approval  and  his  love,  I  will  call  my  weeping  spirit  from 
that  mournful  scene,  and  once   more  buckle  on  my  armour  for  the  strife  with 

your  foe  and  his.     May  Thurnall's  mantle  rest  on  me — his  God  be  mine  ! 

In  turning  over  a  few  of  my  last  letters,  I  perceive  I  have 


omitted    that  which  justice   demanded   at  my  hands.     Before  I  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  new  Tariff,  I  will  supply  that  defect. 

In  a  fojuier  number,  I  gave  you  a  copy  of  Lord  Ashley's  letter  to  the  members 
of  the  Short-Time  Committees,  in  which  his  Lordship  informed  them  that  the 
Conservative  Government  had  resolved  not  to  support  the  Ten  Hours'  Factories 
Ketjulation  Act,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  had  refused  to  accept  office  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Seldom  has  a  Ministsr  made  a  greater  blunder.  By  thus 
despising  his  father's  wisdom,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  just  complaints  and 
reasonable  prayers  of  millions.  Sir  Robert  deprived  himself  of  most  valuable 
assistance,  and  yielded  to  the  rapacity  of  his  bitterest  foes,  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
heaguers.  As  far  as  injustice  could  strengthen  any  cause,  he  strengthened 
theirs,  and  by  that  injustice  deprived  himself  of  all  popular  sympathy  with  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  But  Lord  Ashley,  though  forsaken  and  discarded  by  the 
Premier,  has,  by  that  act,  sown  the  seeds  of  victory,  which,  not  long  hence,  he 
will  reap.  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  Ten  Hours*  Bill  men  of  Yorkshire 
were  not  unmindful  of  his  Lordship's  sacrifice.  They  have  thus  addressed  Lord 
Ashley  in  reply  to  his  letter  x- — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ashley^  M.P. 

"  We  the  delegates  from  the  Short-Time  Committees  of  the  West  Riding,  having  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  on  the  Factory  question,  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  publicly  to  acknowledge  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  intimating  that 
'Sir  Robert  Peel  had  signified  his  opposition  to  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.' 

"  We  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  we  feel' deeply  disappointed  and  grieved  by  this  announce- 
ment. Our  hopes  and  expectations  had  been  raised,  not  merely  from  the  justness  of  the  cause  we 
have  prevailed  on  your  Lordship  to  advocate  for  us  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  our  deputation,  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  appeared  to  understand  the  true  interest 
of  the  country,  and  were  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  further  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  employed  in  factories. 

"We  are  indeed  grateful  to  your  Lordship  for  the  renewed  expression  of  your  determination  to 
persevere  in  your  endeavours  to  obtain  an  enactment,  which  shall  better  the  condition  of  tlie  work- 
ing classes,  and  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  our  country.  We  promise  our  continued  co-opera- 
tion with  your  Lordship,  and  will  employ  every  constitutional  means  in  demanding  an  improvement 
of  a  system  which  is  rendered  indefensible,  because  it  is  demoralizing  and  destructive  in  its  influences, 
by  labour  too  protracted  for  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  health.  Surely,  my  Lord,  also 
we  have  a  right  to  feel  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  our  claim,  when  we  perceive  an  almost  uni- 
form disposition  in  the  public;  mind  favourable  to  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  None  but  the  avaricious, 
the  prejudiced,  or  the  ignorant  attempt  to  justify  the  existing  system,  and  their  justification  of  it 
never  appeared  before  an  open  and  public  company  for  discussion;  nor  can  any  question  of  im- 
portance  be  instanced  where  so  few  petitions  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  as  against 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  When  we  reflect  on  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  the  measure  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  your  Lordship's  care— when  we  advert  to  the  fact  that  even  after  we  have 
obtained  what  we  ask  for,  young  persons  will  still  have  to  be  aonfinetl  and  toiled  in  a  factory  atmo- 
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sphere  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morDing  to  six  in  the  erening,  or  from  seven  in  the  morning  nntil  seven 
in  the  evening,  with  only  intervals  for  meals,  (for  this  would  be  the  operation  of  the  Ten  Hours* 
Bill),  we  are  persuaded  that  the  day  must  speedily  arrive  when  the  common  sense  and  justice  of 
humanity  will  establish  the  measure  as  one  absolutely  essential  to  the  character  of  a  civilized  coun- 
try. We  sincerely  sympathize  with  your  Lordship,  and  regret  that  your  patriotic  exertions  in  behalf 
of  the  operative  classes  are  not  appreciated  ^  in  certain  quarters'  according  to  their  merits;  but  we 
have  not  lost  our  hopes,  that  when  the  question  shall  again  be  brought  before  Parliament,  the  claims 
of  injured  factory  workers  will  be  paramount. 

"  Trusting  that  your  Lordship  may  be  blessed  by  Diviae  Providence  in  all  your  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  our  common  country, 

"  VVe  remain,  my  Lord, 
•'  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  grateful  servants, 
"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  Short-Time  Committees, 

"  SAMUEL  GLENDENING,  Chairman. 
'♦  Bradford,  February  9,  1812."  "  MATTHEW  BALME,  Secretary." 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  Lord  Ashley  to  know  that  his  sacrifices  in  their 
behalf  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  factory  workers. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Landlords  of  England  were  now  to  rally  triumphantly 
round  Xord  Ashley,  and  pass  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill — thus  proving  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  if  he  is  afraid  to  meet  the  Leaguers,  they  are  not. 

The  thanks  of  the  Christian  people  of  England  are  due  to  Mr.  Ferrand  for 
the  "heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement"  which  he  has  given  to  that  incor- 
poration of  Infidelity,  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League ;  but  if  it  is  not  followed  up 
by  Parliament,  the  Leaguers  will  revive.  They  are  now  straining  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  working  classes,  whilst  the  Aristo- 
cracy are  asleep,  being,  as  my  kind  friend  Dr.  Sleigh  will  have  it,  "  Mesmerised 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel."  True,  the  Leaguers  are  not  quite  so  powerful  as  the 
Landlords  and  Farmers,  but  they  are  more  combined,  and  infinitely  more  auda- 
cious and  cunning.  Honest  men  shut  both  eyes  when  they  sleep — the  Leaguers 
always  keep  one  eye  open. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  must  most. earnestly  exhort  every  friend  of  the 
poor,  aye,  and  of  the  rich  too  —  every  one  who  loves  justice,  truth,  and  huma- 
nity, to  consult  together  upon  the  best  mode  of  procuring  evidence  from  their 
several  districts  with  reference  to  the  system  of  paying  wages  in  goods — the 
Truck  system. 

Let  committees  of  wise,  discreet  men  be  formed  everywhere,  and  let  the  best 
informed  men  be  chosen  as  witnesses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ferrand 
will  rejoice  to  receive  communications  on  this  subject — he  will,  I  am  sure,  do  his 
best ;  but  unaided  by  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and  the  working  people,  it  will 
be  impossible  that  he  can  successfully  contend  against  the  united  power  of  the 
League.  The  committees  should  examine  the  witnesses,  and  report  their  evidence 
to  Mr.  Ferrand,  who  can  then,  having  the  whole  before  him,  select  that  portion 
which  is  necessary  for  the  proof  of  his  case.  Never  mind  who  or  what  the  Truck 
masters  may  be.  Let  the  whole  truth  be  told,  that  the  land  may  henceforward  be 
purged  from  that  crime — that  sin  against  God  ! — that  fraud  upon  the  labourers  ! 
On  this  occasion,  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  It  will  not 
be  Mr.  Ferrand's  fault  if  that  system  of  fraud,  which  has  enriched  so  hw  and 
impoverished  so  many,  be  not  now  uprooted  from  this  laud. 

^0  time  should  be  lost — every  moment  is  precious.    Let,  then,  the  friends «f 
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the  poor,  in  this  case,  copy  the  example  of  the  Jbeaguers  by  activity  and  vigi- 
lance. The  reward  of  success  is  the  highest  prize  which  a  man  can  strive  for 
— an  approving  conscience,  and  the  gratitude  of  millions! 

It  is  now,  Sir,  high  time  that  I  gave  yon  my  opinion  on  a  measure,  the 
principle  of  which  has  occupied  the  mind  of  the  public  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
details  of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  public  and  private  discussion  for 
several  weeks — the  Tariff  and  its  accompanying  measures.  In  doing  so,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  every  prejudice,  and  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
the  question  with  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  its  high  importance,  and  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  had  to  contend. 

In  the  history  of  the  civilized  world,  no  instance  has  occurred  where  an 
individual  has  been  placed  in  circumstances  of  greater  danger,  or  of  weightier 
responsibility.  Never  had  any  man  more  need  of  wisdom  and  of  courage — to 
none  was  the  admonition  of  the  wisest  man  more  needful: — 

"Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  let  thine  eyelids  look  straight  before  thee.  Ponder  the  path  of 
thy  feet,  and  let  thy  ways  be  established." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  the  chief  office  of  State  under  the  Crown  when  the 
empire  was  tottering  to  its  base.  Her  institutions  were  assailed  by  a  party  so 
strong,  that  for  years  they  had  held  the  reins  of  government.  Millions  of  her 
people  were  in  a  state  of  distraction,  because,  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  skill 
and  industry,  they  could  not  earn  enough  to  provide  food  and  raiment.  Their 
daily  labour  was  stretched  to  such  extremes,  that  their  physical  and  mental 
powers  were  subdued — all  thoughts  of  decency  and  comfort  were  exj)loded — the 
finest  and  noblest  feelings  of  nature — the  loudest  calls  of  our  Holy  Religion, 
were  disregarded — the  whole  body  and  soul  were  prostrated  imploringly  at  the 
feet  of  wealth,  hoping  to  obtain,  by  patient  endurance  and  sacrifices  unprece- 
dented,  wherewithal  to  live!  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  unable  to  obtain 
employment  even  on  such  hard,  such  miserable  terms  —  they  were  left,  unpitied, 
to  be  thrust  into  prisons,  nay,  worse  than  prisons,  union  workhouses — they  were 
allowed,  unheeded,  to  die  of  want,  or  to  destroy  their  children  and  themselves  ! 

In  the  midst  of  these  accumulated  masses  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  there 
were  some  few  men  amongst  us  who  were  so  w^ealthy,  that  they  boasted  of  their 
ability  "  to  buy  up  all  the  land  belonging  to  our  ancient  nobility.'*  Thus  were  we 
at  once  exhibiting  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  many  over-grown  masses  of 
wealth,  surrounded  by  poverty  almost  unprecedented. 

Our  finances  were  falling  off,  our  expenses  were  increasing  !  We  were  many 
millions  minus,  even  after  the  Government  had  fraudulently  pilfered  the  deposits 
in  the  savings*  banks  ! 

We  were  engaged  in  two  unjust  wars  of  aggression  against  friendly  powers ; 
— our  relations  with  other  states  were  aught  but  satisfactory  ;  whilst  our  popu- 
lation were  so  much  dissatisfied  and  disaffected,  that  national  reverses  created 
more  hope  in  the  public  mind  than  victory  would  have  ins])ired !  The  link  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  people  was  broken — they  hated  each  other  ! 

Our  foreign  trade  had  been  so  much  ecopandedy  that  it  ceased  to  be  profit- 
able ;  so  that  while  we  were,  in  truth,  the  workshop  of  the  world,  our  wares  did 
not  yield  the  requisite  advantage  of  increase :  and  that  which  we  had  thought  to 
be   the  source  of  our  greatness,  our  foreign  trade,  was  proved,  by  tables  laid 
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before  Parliament,  to  be  even  more  costly  and  more  ruinous  than  the  immense 
amount  of  our  taxation.  It  was  discovered  that  the  traffic  of  the  world,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  was  a  national  loss  instead  of  gain. 

Our  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  bankers  were,  consequently, 
unable  to  stand  the  shock  which  this  unprosperous  state  of  our  commerce  pro- 
duced ;  they  sought  to  overcome  their  difficulties  by  an  entirely  new  system  of 
management — by  "cheapening"  comqaodities,  by  underselling  each  other,  and 
by  the  union  of  small  capitals  in  *' joint-stock  concerns"  ;  or  each,  by  adding  to 
the  amount  of  his  manufacture  or  trade,  hoping,  by  larger  transactions  and 
smaller  profits,  to  overcome  his  difficulties.  All,  however,  did  not  avail.  The 
pressure  from  this  unnatural  extension  re-acted  upon  all  their  schemes  of  fancied 
pi'osperity,  and  it  was  at  last  discovered,  that  ingenuity,  skill,  and  honesty  were 
unable  to  keep  the  field  of  competition  against  fraud  and  roguery,  which  now 
revelled  in  the  fall  of  the  honest  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Further  expansion  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  operations  was, 
however,  still  sought  after,  and  one  step  after  another  was  taken  on  the  high  road 
to  Free  Trade  !  The  usury  laws  were  virtually  repealed,  to  enable  the  holders  of 
money  to  advantage  themselves  of  the  increasing  poverty  of  our  shopkeepers  and 
traders,  by  obtaining  20,  30,  40,  nay,  sometimes  more  than  60  per  cent,  per  annum, 
instead  of  5  percent.,  for  the  loan  of  money!  (This  last  awful  fact  was  not  revealed 
to  me  until  you  sent  me  here.)  It  is  thus  that  debtors'  prisons  are  filled.  How 
many  victims  of  such  extortion  have  f  met  in  this  jail!  Our  prisons  are,  conse- 
quently, crowded — extortion,  fraud,  and  plunder  have  usurped  the  throne  of 
honesty  and  integrity  in  the  hearts  of  our  makers  and  vendors.  Our  trade  is 
reduced  to  gambling,  and  our  .exchanges  into  places  like  those  which  are  known 
in  the  metropolis  by  the  name  of  "hells" — until  it  is  almost  universally  admit- 
ted that  no  honest  man  can  thrive  ! 

Amidst  all  this  misery,  confusion,  and  decay,  there  was,  however,  one  great 
interest  which  maintained  a  state  oi  comparative  prosperity,  that  of  agriculture, 
which  was  m  some  sense  protected  against  the  inroads  of  competition  and  undue 
expansion,  and  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  depressed  as  were  its  sisters,  manu- 
facture and  commerce.  The  landlords  and  farmers  had,  however,  imbibed  some- 
what of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  hoped  to  gain  by  the  robbery  of  their  poor—w- 
hence they  united  with  the  manufacturers  to  pass  the  New  Poor  Law! 

Those  who  were  engaged  in  our  ruinous  manufacturing  and  commercial  ope- 
rations, looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  their  neighbours,  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  and  hoped,  at  the  expense  of  the  agriculturists,  to  realize  a  gain. 
They  panted  for  '*  Free  Trade  in  Corn,"  foolishly  fancying  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  exchange  their  wares  with  foreigners  than  with  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen !  They  urged  their  claims  by  every  means,  and  caused  considerable 
exciteraent-1— nay,  the  Whig  GoveriiiKent  (in  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  their  lost 
popularity,  and  thus  retaining  power)  caught  up  the  '^  liberal "  cry.  They  then 
proposed  a  measure  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn. 

The  House  of  Commons,  however,  rejected  that  Free  Trade  scheme — Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  the  country^was  appealed  to,  and  the  Whig  Free  Trade 
Ministers  were  forced  from  office  !     Hope,  smiling,  looked  on  England  then  ! 

rxi4<^r   these  circumstaiices.,  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  the  reins  of  govern- 
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meiit.  ftfe  expressed  his  inability  suddenly  to  grasp  the  mighty  questions  which 
demanded  his  solution — he  asked  Parliament  to  give  him  time  for  investigation 
and  consideration :  that  request  was  granted. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  those  measures  which  were  the  result 
of  "the  great  physician's'*  thoughtfulness,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  spend  a  few  minutes  on  the  consideration  of  the  advance  or  decline  of 
Free  Trade  notions  here  and  elsewhere  ;  for  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  real 
question  to  "be  solved  by  Sir  Robert   Ped  was  neither  more  nor  less  than   will 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  FREE,  UNFETTERED,,  OR  THAT  OF  PROTECTED,  REGULATED 
MANUFACTURE  AND  COMMERCE,  RESTORE  PROSPERITY  TO  BRITAIN  ! 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  Adam  Smith  says  it  is,  that — 

"The  study  of  a  man's  own  advantage,  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer 
that  employment  which  is  most  advantageous  to  society.'^ 

Or  that,  as  M'Culloch  expresses  the  same  idea, — 

"In  di:scussin^  this  question  it  may  be  observed,  m  the  first  place,  that  every  individual  is  con- 
stantly exerting  himself  to  find  out  the  most  advantageous  method  of  employing  his  capital  and 
labour.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  his  own  advantage,  and  not  that  of  the  society,  which  he  has  in  view  ; 
but  a  society  being  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  individuals,  it  is  plain  that  each,  in 
steadily  pursuing  his  own  aggrandisement,  is  following  that  precise  line  of  conduct  which  is 
most  for  the  public  advantage." 

Withoutcontroversy,  if  these  declarations  are  true.,  then  it  must  follow,  that 
Free  Trade  is  the  only  sure  path  to  a  nation's  prosperity,  that  restraint  and 
regulation  must  be  ruinous,  2iU^  expansion  the  only  panacea  for  all  our  miseries. 

But  is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  our  religion,  with  the  feelings  of  our 
nature,  with  the  practice  of  mankind,  that  individual  selfishness  should  lead  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  race  .^  Every  fact  proves  the  assertion  to  be 
false  ! — the  Word  of  God  denounces  that  theory  as  a  lie  !  Our  national  condition 
establishes  the  truth  of  God's  most  Holy  Word,  for  every  step  from  the  regu- 
lating, protective,  and  restraining  system  of  our  ancestors,  towards  the  selfish 
and  independent  theories  of  modern  times,  have,  notwithstanding  all  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  been  marked  by  more  poverty,  more  misery,  and  more  wretched- 
ness, until  our  industrious  manufacturers,  being  unable  to  find  a  home  in  England, 
are  exporting  themselves,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  to  distant  and 
uncivilized  regions  ! 

Why,  Sir,  if  this  theory  of  Adam  Smith  and  M^Culloch  is  correct,  all  laws 
are  useless,  and  Government  is  an  expensive  piece  of  lumber  ;  for  if  it  be  true  that 
every  individual  can  only,  "  by  pursuing  his  own  aggrandisement,  follow  that  pre- 
cise line  of  conduct  which  is  most  for  the  public  advantage  !"  why,  then,  should 
:he,jn  any  case,!be  restrained  by  law? 

But  if  that  dogma  of  those  great  musters  be  false,  then  the  principle  of 
freedom  from  regulation  and  restraint  must  be  abandoned  ;  for  it  is  only  on  the 
assumption  of  the  truth  of  that  assertion  that  a  single  point  in  the  .Free  Trade 
principle  can  be  maintained. 

Let  us  see,  however,  has  this  new  theory  of  expansion  and  freedom,  of  late  year^, 
progressed  among  mankind?  If  not,  no  wise  man  could  think  of  marching  one 
step  farther  in  that  downward  course — downward  even  in  the  estimation  of  its 
votaries,  if  attempted  single-handed.  It  is  a  theory  which,  on  the  showing  of 
its  teachers,  requires,  before  it  can  be  productive,  the  sanction  of  the  world. 
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Has,  then,  the  world  of  late  progjessed  in  sanctioning  this  new  science  of 
freedom  from  restraint  in  trade  and  commerce  ?     How,  with  regard  to  England  ? 

I  have,  in  Vol.  1,  No.  23,  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  demonstrated,  from  his  own 
lips,  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  gioat  apostle  of  the  Free  Trade  theory,  lived  long 
enough  to  see  its  danger  and  wickedness;  nor  was  he  afraid  to  warn  liis  country- 
men of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  by  adopting  the  Free  Trade  policy. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  when  they  were,  so  far  as  I  can  appre- 
hend it,  appealed  to  on  this  very  subject,  was  given  in  their  award  against  the 
Whig  Free  Trade  Ministers,  by  returning  a  House  of  Commons  pledged  to  pro- 
tective measures.  The  more  recent  refusal  of  the  people  to  join  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Leaguers,  in  their  demand  for  "  cheap  food,"  has  confirmed  that  verdict. 
So  much  for  England. 

The  Prussian  League,  the  policy  of  France,  Kussia,  and  many  other  states, 
prove  that  the  continental  governments  of  Europe  h'^ve  decided  against  adopting 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade — nay,  even  in  the  United  States  of  America  popular 
re-action  is  beginning  again  to  exhibit  itself  in  favour  of  the  protective  system  ; 
even  there  the  mists  of  "  the  liberal  and  enlightened  school"  are  being  dis- 
pelled. This  is  evident  by  the  following  extracts  from  an  address  published  by 
"  The  Home  League,"  which  Association  was  formed  in  October  last  at  New 
York,  in  consequence  of  "the  difficulties  prevailing  among  the  productive  classes 
in  the  United  States  since  1836,  and  the  still  greater  difficulties  apprehended 
after  the  final  reduction  of  duties  in  1842."  In  the  "  Address"  of  that  Society, 
I  find  the  following  very  important  remarks : — 

"The  practical  remedy  adopted  at  an  early  period  of  our  Jiist6ry  was,  by  discfiminatinf  duties, 
to  encourage  all  manufactures  essential  to  our  national  independence,  and  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  a  market  abroad  by  promoting  a  variety  of  employments  in  the  country,  and  thus  creating 
a  market  at  home.'" 

"  On  the  first  of  July  next  a  new  era  commences  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  From 
that  time  all  discriminating  duties  are  to  be  abolished — the  protection  hitherto  extended  to  the 
manufacture  of  articles  essential  to  the  independence  of  the  country  is  to  be  laid  aside." 

"How  far  such  a  departure  from  the  established  national  policy  of  the  United  States  is  justi- 
fied by  a  recurrence  to  our  past  history,  or  of  sound  maxims  of  Government,  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration." 

"An  abandonment  of  that  policy  would  bring  the  labour  of  Europe  into  direct  competition  with 
our  own,  and  expose  us  to  all  the  fluctuation  and  occasional  distress  to  which  the  manufacturing 
population  of  the  old  world  is  subjected.  The  first  result  would  be.,  to  compel  the  American 
operative  to  work  for  the  same  wages  with  the  under-fed  and  over-worked  labourer  of  Europe, 
remunerated  for  his  unremitting  toil  at  a  rate  hardly  suflScient  for  his  scanty  support,  and  sustained 
in  adverse  seasons  by  a  pauper  allowance  from  the  parisb.  Such  is  the  natural  and  inevitablh 
EFFECT  OF  UNRESTHAiNED  COMPETITION.  This  he  must  do  or  abandon  his  business.  But  to  what 
employment  would  he  resort?  The  same  competition  and  the  same  fate  would  attend  him  in  the  shop 
of  the  mechanic;  and  the  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers;  must  expect  to  be  brought  down 
to  the  same  wages  as  those  of  Europe,  or  to  adopt  some  pursuit  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to 
European  competition.  If  they  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  it  is  possible  that  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  low  price  of  land  might  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  European  cultivation; 
but  such  an  increase  of  agricultural  produce  in  our  market  must  inevitably  reduce  the  price  at 
home,  until  they  shall  be  driven  back  to  the  workshop  with  depressed  spirits,  and  at  such  a  rate  of 
wages  as  will  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  European/' 

"The  policy  of  Free  Trade,  as  advocated  by  these  new  teachers,  aims  at  A  reduction  of  wages 
in  the  United  States ;  or,  in  other  words,  toplace  the  American  and  European  labourer  upon  the 
footing  of  free  competition.     Such  is  the  proposition,  and  no  reasoning  can  avoid  the  conclusion 
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that  an  abandonment  of  the  protection  Tariff  would  produce  a  general  reduction  of  wages  in 
the  United  States.'' 

''A    REDUCTION    OF  WAGES    19    tHE    ULTIMATE    END    TO    BE   ACCOMPLISHED.       This    is  the  great 

obj  ect,  for  the  achievement  of  which  our  factories  are  to  be  prostrated,  and  our  workshops  shut  up." 
Such  is  the  growing  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 
Bead  also  the  following,  which  I  extract  from  Nile's  JVdtional  Register y  printed 
at  Baltimore,  March  12,  1842. 

"TARIFF. 
^^  The  Savannah  Georgian  holds  this  language: — PnbTECTioN.  A  state  of  feeling  is  growing 
up  in  the  south  upon  this  subject,  very  diiferent  from  that  existing  ten  y^ars  ago.  Ii  is  natural 
that  it  should  be  so,  when  it  is  but  too  evident  that  our  interests  lead  us  to  such  a  change.  Free 
Trade  with  all  its  beauties  has  brought  with  it  few  or  no  benefits,  but  rather  a  train  of  calami- 
ties, and  we  find  the  whole  south  labouring  under  a  complete  prostration  of  prosperity.  We  do 
not  hesitate  now  to  say  that  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  live  sufficientfj/ 
toilhin  ourselves.  We  do  not  encourage  home  manufactures,  and  therefore  task  all  our  energies, 
and  them  in  vain,  to  pay  for  those  things  of  whicb  the  maiu  part  could  be  produced  amongst 
ourselves.  v 

"LABOUR  IS  MISAPPLIED— [aye,  that  is  the  great  truth— labour  IS  misapplied]; 
we  produce  more  of  our  staple  than  is  wanted,  and  we  have  not  yet  learnt  to  distribltb  oi  r 
FORCEUPON  those  OBJECTS  WHICH  woUldprove  MOST  PROFitABLE.  [Ft  is  j  ust  that  lesson  which  we 
in  England  have  yet  to  learn ;  it  is  a  lesson  never  taught  in  the  school  of  Free  Trade.]  To  enable  us 
to  do  this,"  continues  the  American  Editor,  ''it  is  necessary  to  erect  some  barrier  to  keep  foreign 
competition  from  ifiterfcring  with  us  and  rendering  our  efforts  fruitless,  by  driving  us  from 
our  own  markets.  This  must  be  by  protection.  We  shall  then  produce,  and  manufacture,  and 
consume  our  own  products,  and  nat  be  thrown  entirely  into  idleness  by  the  great  glut  of  any  one 
article,  as  is  now  the  case.'* 

You  will  remember  that,  some  tdn  years  ago,  the  man  who,  in  the  Southern 
States,  was  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  Free  Trade  was  considered  an  enemy, 
and  was  in  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  people.  How  changed  is  that  people  ! 
Do  you  ask  for  still  more  proof  that  people  are  fast  discovering  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  listening  "  to  the  absurd  theories  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
professors  of  Free  Trade  ?'^  Turn  to  the  lOth  number  of  this  volume,  and  you 
will  read  the  following  declaration  of  Lord  Ashburton,  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Lords  so  lately  as  the  8th  of  February  last : — 

"  Every  day  brought  to  light  some  fresh  instance  of  the  exclusive  sy«tem  being  acted  upon. 
In  proportion  as  the  system  of  Free  Trade  was  extolled  in  England,  did  the  other 
countries  OF  Europe  ADOPT  MORE  extensively  a  system  of  restriction  and  exclusion 
with  regard  to  our  manufactures,  all  the  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  IN 
FACT,  WHILE  LISTENING  TO  OUR  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  AND  THE  EVILS  OF  RESTRICTION,  WERE  ACTING 
UPON  THE  VERY  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  WE  CONDEMNED."— "He  entered  his 
protest  most  decidedly  against  the  removal  of  protection,  where  it  was  shown  that  such  protection 
was  required.  If  this  Goveranient,  or  any  other  government,  made  such  an  experiment,  it  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  DISASTROUS  and  RUINOUS  results  to  the  interests  of  our  manu- 
factures." 

How  rapidly  have  the  nations  of  the  earth  disclaimed  all  fellowship  with  the 
Free  Traders !  And  shall  England  still  madly  court  her  own  rnin,  by  listening  to 
the  insane  suggestions  of  the  Leaguers'^     Forbid  it  Heaven  ! 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

BICHABD  OASTLEB. 
P,S. — Want  of  space  forbids  a  word  about  "  Bent-Boll  "  this  week. — B.C. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — It  is  the  last  straw  which  breaks  the  back — the  last 
stroke  of  the  hammer  snaps  the  iron  bar.  It  was  the  taking  away  "  the  poor 
man's  lamb"  which  was  the  cnrse  of  David.  These  are  admonitory  words  for 
the  present  rulers  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  Conservative  Governmetit,  so  far  from  having 
learned  wisdom  in  the  school  of  adversity,  have  returned  to  power  resolved  to 
tbllow  in  the  tyrant  steps  of  Whiggery.  They  have  commenced  their  official 
career  by  an  act  of  meanness  and  oppression  upon  those  whom  society  had  case 
off,  and  who  had  no  protectors  save  the  Judges  of  the  realm. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  boasted  that  **  he  would  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Consti- 
tution," but  the  morning  of  his  ministerial  day  is  clouded  by  an  unconstitutional 
invasion  oi  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  a  debtors' 
prison  !  Tyranny  is  tlius  stamped  on  his  first  act,  and  injustice  maiks  his 
entrance  on  the  field  of  legislation. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  anything  noble  or  generous  from  the  Minister  who  with- 
draws the  shield  of  the  Judges  from  the  inmates  of  a  debtors'  jail,  and  casts  them 
unprotected  to  the  "  keeping'*  of  a  political  functionary  I 

It  is  evident  that  tbe  dark  and  crooked  track  of  the  Whigs,  not  the  straight 
road  which  is  "  lighted  by  the  Constitution,"  will  be  the  pathway  of  the  Premier. 
The  Whigs  had  already  branded  themselves  with  infamy,  by  destroying  the 
rights  of  the  "  outside"  poor — they  had  plundered  them  of  their  legal  share  of 
the  rental  of  England.  Unhappily  for- the  Conservatives,  too  many  of  that  body 
had  united  with  the  Whigs  in  "  the  hue  and  cry"  against  the  poor.  After  all, 
however,  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  Conservative  Government  to  out-Whig  the 
Whigs,  by  placing  the  top  stone  on  the  citadel  of  oppression  ! 

In  the  intoxication  of  success,  in  the  boastful  moment  of  victory,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  the  Conservatives  have  forgotten  what  was  that  spirit 
which  raised  them  from  their  fall  —  which  rallied  their  broken  ranks,  and 
encircled  their  brows  with  laurel !  It  was,  although  they  knew  it  not,  it  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  long  slumbered  under  the  ashes  of  Liberal- 
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ism,  but  which  liad  again  inspired  the  breasts  of  Englishmen,  and  made  them 
resolve  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit  which  had  sa  long  possessed  their  rulers. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  nay,  it  was  oxi)ected,  that  the  renovated  Con- 
servatives would  have  honoured  the  spirit  which  had  thus  enabled  them  to 
triumph  over  their  foes  ;  but  no,  they  were  no  sooner  seated  in  power,  than  they 
forgot  their  day  of  adversity,  and  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  them- 
selves before  the  people  in  the  true  character  of  Whigs. 

They  unblushingly  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  the  accursed 
New  Poor  Law — they  announced  their  resolution  to  reject  the  Ten  Hours'  Fac- 
tory Bill — they  left  the  poor  starving  Hand-loom  weavers,  and  all  the  wretched 
manufacturing  operatives,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  succour. 

"Surely,'*  you  will  say,  "  surely  those  crimes  were  enough  to  overthrow  a 
stronger  Government  than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel !"  He  thought  otherwise  ; 
and,  being  eager  to  gratify  his  passion  for  power,  finding  that  all  the  weaker 
classes  *'  outside**  were  already  plundered  and  prostrated  by  the  Whigs,  and  on 
the  very  brink  of  despair,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  a  few  hundreds  of  poor  defence- 
less debtors,  who  were  sheltered  by  high  walls,  being  ''  cast  into  prison,"  and 
resolved  on  them  to  wreak  his  vengeance  ! 

Although  society  had  cast  us  out,  the  Constitution  had'  followed  us  by  its 
protecting  shield,  and  had  placed  us  under  the  sacred  g"uardianship  of  the  Judges. 

The  Conservative  Cabinet,  with  the  Minister  at  their  head  who  had  sworn 
*•'  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  envied  us  even  the  liberty  of  a  prison 
and  the  comforts  of  a  cell,  and  resolved  to  obtrude  the  monster  of  Liberalism 
(which  had  already  devastated  the  land  of  Freedom  [!  J  )  within  our  prison 
fastnesses  \  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  (and  will  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  if  Victoria  can  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  it,)  to  rob  us  of  our 
cells  and  privileges,  which  we  have  purchased  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  ! — 
to  rob  us  of  that  which  is  as  much  our  right  (while  we  fulfil  the  conditions  under 
which  we  purchased)  as  any  estate  can  be  the  right  of  a  lord  ! 

Our  bodies  are  to  be  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  "  Warden"  here  to 
that  of  the  "  Keeper"  of  a  prison  "  over  the  water,  and  far  away."  We  are  to 
be  dragged  from  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  the  Judges,  and  forced  into 
the  "  keeping"  of  a  political  officer  ! 

Imprisonment  for  debt  had,  till  now,  reserved,  by  *^  the  light  of  the  Consti- 
tution," (under  the  guardianship  of  the  Judges,)  some  little  comforts.  We  were 
allowed  by  the  law,  if  our  friends  remembered  us^  to  purchase  with  their  gifts 
both  food  and  furniture.  We  were  permitted  to  render  our  cells  comfortable 
and  convenient,  and,  on  certain  payments  and  conditions,  to  possess  them  as  our 
own.  We  were  also  allowed  the  free  ingress  of  our  friends  during  the  whole  day, 
and  the  constant  company  of  our  wives  and  families. 

These  favours  were  conferred  on  imprisoned  debtors  by  the  Constitution,  and 
have  been  continued  for  many  centuries.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  destroy  those  privileges,  but  on  such  occasions,  till  now,  the  Judges 
have  interfered,  and  preserved  their  guardianship. 

Can  it  be,  that  this  age  should  be  so  irony,  that  the  hearts  of  our  Judges 
should  be  hardened  by  the  touch  of  the  political  magician's  wand  ? 
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We  petitioned,  we  supplicated  our  guardians,  the  Judges  (see  Cover  of  this 
Fleet  Paper),  to  interfere  on  our  behalf,  but,  by  depriving  us  of  the  protection 
of  the  Judges,  the  Conservative  Government  have  succeeded  in  destroying  one  of 
the  most  ancient  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  England. 

True,  "  The  Queeu's  Prison  Bill "  is  a  fit  off-shoot  from  that  sort  of 
Whiggish-Conservatism  which  is  resolved  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  New 
Poor  Law ;  but  the  spirit  which  rules  the  mind  of  the  British  public,  that  spirit 
which  has  trampled  on  the  New  Poor  Law  Whigs,  is  warmed,  enlivened,  and 
invigorated  by  "  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  and  will  not  long  endure  the 
Whiggery  of  Conservatism  \ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  mistakes  his  position  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  if  he  thinks, 
under  the  name  of  Conservative,  to  hood-wink  the  people  and  their  true  repre- 
sentatives. He  may  keep  together  a  phalanx  of  hungry  expectants,  and,  for 
awhile,  govern  the  timid  members  of  his  majority ;  but  there  are  on  the  Minis- 
terial benches  hearts  of  oak — ^Id  Tory  hearts,  "  all  of  the  olden  time,"  on  whom 
he  cannot  count  for  support,  if  he  persists  in  taking  the  recreant  Whigs  for  his 
examplars. 

Do  you  ask,  *'  Why  all  this  harangue  about  the  paltry  Prison  Bill?  I  thought 
that  you  were  going  to  give  me  your  opinion  about  the  Tariff?"  So  I  am.  Sir; 
but  this  new  act  of  Conservative  injustice  has  crossed  my  path ;  and  as  I  never 
failed  to  meet  oppression  when  levelled  against  others,  I  will  not  fear  to  tell  of 
this  unexpected  wrong  towards  myself  and  my  brothers  (aye,  and  sisters)  iu 
captivity. 

The  people  of  England  shall  know  the  mettle  of  their  new  governors, 

We  relied  upon  the  Lords,  we  petitioned  them  (see  Cover)  ''^  to  hear  us  at 
their  bar  against  the  Queen's  Prison  Bill."  But  no,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
our  prayer,  and,  without  inquiry,  added  insult  to  the  injustice  of  the  Commons  ! 
They  not  only  removed  us  from  the  guardianship  of  the  Judges  to  the  "  keeping" 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  sanctioned  the  dragging  us  from  this  prison  to  the  Bench, 
but  they  inserted  clauses  which  will  deprive  us  of  the  open  yard  which  now 
surrounds  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison.  It  is  to  be  divided  into  eight  small  com- 
)>artments,  which  are  to  be  separated  by  high  walls.  We  are  to  be  classified 
and  huddled  together  in  cells,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  our  own,  but,  as  the 
case  may  be,  we  are  to  be  thrust  two,  three,  or  four  into  one  of  them. 

Our  food,  and  furniture,  and  friends,  are  only  to  be  admitted  at  the  will 
of  the  Home  Secretary  !  We  are,  in  fact,  to  be  his  slaves  ! — the  slaves  of  Sir 
.iames  Graham  !  !  i  What  a  treat  for  an  old  ultra-Tory,  to  become  the  slave  of 
a  recreant  Whig  ! 

Whether  we  shall  be  allowed  books  and  paper,  we  know  not ;  or  if  we  are  to 
have  bedding,  &c.  to  our  minds,  or  at  the  caprice  of  the  Home  Secretary.  All 
I  hose  things  are  yet  enveloped  in  mystery  ;  but  the  Lords  have  led  the  way,  not 
under  "  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  into  the  dark  dungeons  of  despotism  !  It 
is  the  first  move  towards  the  centralization  of  debtors'  prisons.  It  will  soon  be 
followed  by  depriving  the  sheriffs  ana  magistrates  of  all  power  in  their  regulation. 
Now,  Sir,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a  Constitutional  Government  cannot 
,co-ex,ist  with  the  innovation  of  Centralization.     The  moment  that  the  Executive 
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have  possessed  themselves  of  universal  power,  (which  every  step  in  Centralization 
is  promoting, )they  will  laugh  at  the  local  magistracy,  and  despise  the  hereditary 
and  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Lords  will  then  be  as  powerless 
as  imprisoned  debtors.  The  question  now  forces  itself  upon  the  people  of  England, 
— The  Constitution  or  Centralization  ?  If  the  demon  of  Liberalism  is  not 
checked, the  next  question  will  be, — Centralization  or  Revolution?  Ineither 
case,  my  answer  is  ready  —  The  Constitution  or  Death!  May  those  who 
force  the  question  answer  for  the  consequences  ! 

But  mark  the  manifest  injustice  of  our  law-makers.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons are  protected  by  law  from  imprisonment  for  debt,  else,  in  a  short  while, 
the  new  Tariff  would  bring  many  of  them  here.  Not  a  noble  (!)  lord,  not  a 
single  honourable  (!)  gentleman  amongst  them,  was  manly  enough  to  propose 
that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  "  The  Queen's  Prison  Bill "  to  repeal  their 
protection  from  imprisonment  for  debt ! 

So  much  for  our  New  Poor  Law,  centralizing,  unconstitutional,  unmanly, 
though  very  Conservative  governors! 

Think  not  that  I  care  for  the  personal  injustice  which  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Whigs  (whose  defeat  I  strenuously  assisted  to  secure)  now  heap 
on  me.  Not  1,  indeed.  To  you,  and  to  all  my  oppressors,  I  unwincingly  exclaim— 
*'  Lay  on,  Macduff, 

And  blamed  be  he  who  first  cries  '  Hold,  enough  V  '* 

Your  and  their  oppression  harms  me  not.  I  can,  unflinching,  bear  the  bit- 
terest curse  your  souls  can  breathe,  the  heaviest  blow  your  arms  can  strike. 

But,  Sir,  the  Lords,  (for  it  is  they  who  have  been  the  most  active  in  this  war 
against  imprisoned  debtors,)  the  Lords  shall  not  deprive  me  of  my  privileges, 
and  hinder  me  from  saying, — You  have  thus  undermined  your  own  !  They  shall 
not  rob  me  of  my  cell,  of  my  books,  furniture,  food,  and  of  the  offerings  of  my 
friends,  without  my  telling  them — Their  act  is  robbery!  They  shall  never 
pen  me  up  in  a  crowded  cell  and  yard,  without  my  warning  them, — Look  to  your 
castles  and  your  parks !  They  shall  not  trample  on  my  rights,  without  my 
saying, — Have  a  care  of  your  own  !  They  shall  not  shut  my  friends  from  me, 
without  a  censure  from  my  lips. 

When  the  Lords  descend  to  the  debtor*s  cell  for  plunder,  and  mark  htm  for 
tlio  object  of  their  oppression,  they  forfeit  all  respect,  and  naked  stand,  un-^ 
honoured  and  despised,  though  titled,  robed,  and  gartered  ! 

The  Lords  should  not  forget,  that  twice  in  my  day  /have  seen  them  tremble 
and  succumb  before  their  foes,  whom  I  defied!  Popery  and  Philosophy  have 
each  made  their  Lordships  wince  and  yield  ere  now  ! 

If  they  were  generous  or  just,  they  would  have  been  as  careful  to  preserve 
my  rights  as  I  was  to  defend  their  own,  when  O'Connell  was,  some  years  ago, 
dispatched  into  the  North  by  the  Whig  Government,  with  his  Death's  head  and 
cross-bones  cry  of"  Down  with  the  Lords!"  Then,  I  disappointed  him;  and, 
instead  of  marclnng  through  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  triumph,  **  the- 
Liberator"  was  glad  to  creep  through  my  district  "  on  all  fours." 

The  Lords  think  themselves  strong  just  now ! — they  never  were  more  weak  ! 
They  are  the  mere  tools  of  their  deadliest  foes,  "  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
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Philosophers  I"     Their  rights  are  only  secure  when  supported  by  the  rights  of 
others.     When  they  sport  with  oura,  they  undermine  their  own ! 

How  strangely  mistaken  are  the  Conservatives  !  These  are  no  times  for 
rampant  tyranny ! 

The  power  which  once  unhorsed  them  now  feasts  on  their  vanity,  and  is 
strengthening  itself  by  their  injustice.  This  last  departure  from  "  the  light  of 
the  Constitution"  may  awake  "  a  slumbering  giant."  "  The  silken  bonds"  which 
bind  society  together  may  soon  break,  and  then  the  power  oC  retributive  justice 
will  make  some  wince  who  now  laugh  ! 

''  The  Queen's  Prison  Bill "  is  a  sheer  act  of  tyranny.  There  has  been  no 
Commission  or  Committee  of  Inquiry.  There  is  no  true  cause  assigned  for  it,  no 
need  for  its  enactment.  It  is  a  wanton,  an  uncalled  for,  ex  post  facto  \diVf  of  wrong 
and  robbery.  It  is  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  interference  with  the  sentence  of  the 
Courts  already  awarded  against  debtors.  It  has  no  warrant  from  the  Constitution. 
But,  say  you,  the  legislature  have  the  power  thus  to  add  punishments  of  their  own 
invention  and  infliction  to  that  already  awarded  by  the  law  on  debtors  ?  Granted  ; 
they  have  i\\Q  power ,  but  they  have  not  the  right  !  They  may  have  the  power 
to  order  us  out,  under  a  corporal's  guard,  one  by  one,  for  execution !  That  would 
be  a  bold  measure — their's  is  one  of  cowardice,  not  less  unjust!  It  is  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws  ! 

Be  sure,  Sir,  that  "there  are  silent,  but  mighty  interests  at  work,  like  an 
evil  that  walketh  in  darkness,  which,  ere  long,  (if  injustice  is  thus  practised  by 
the  Legislature,)  will  undermine  the  system  of  social  union,  and  burst  asunder 
the  silken  bonds  of  amity,  which  unite  men  to  their  kind.''  (Greg.)  '^  The 
fearful  strength  of  the  multitude  of  the  labouring  population,  which  now  lies 
like  a  slumbering  giant,"  (Dr.  Kay,  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,)  may 
be  aroused  into  activity  by  the  power  of  oppression  ;  and  then  those  very  lords 
who  are  now  legislating  to  rob  and  oppress  your  prisoner  and  his  associates, 
may,  as  heretofore,  be  glad  of  his  influence,  to  save  them  from  being  overthrown. 
It  may  be  unM'elcome  to  their  Lordships'  ears  that  such  admonitions  should 
])roceed  from  a  cell  in  the  Fleet  Prison;  but  what  has  been  may  again  be— 
what  /  have  done  for  them,  I  may  have  again  to  do. 

I  must,  however,  leave  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which  is,  perhaps,  only 
interesting  to  a  few,  and  turn  to  that  which  must  be  important  to  all — I  mean 
the  revolution  which  the  Conservative  Government  have  proposed  to  efl'ect  in  our 
agricultural  and  commercial  afl'airs. 

I  think  you  will  admit,  that  in  my  last  letter  I  proved  the  fact,  that  despite 
the  impulse  with  which  we  are  driven  by  the  power  of  Philosophy,  still  the 
theory  of  the  Free  Trade  Philosophers  is  not  now  really  establishing  itself  in  the 
convictions  of  the  people,  either  in  England  or  elsewhere,  but  rather,  that  the 
mists  of  folly,  which  have  for  some  years  vapoured  the  minds  of  many,  are  being 
practically  dispelled  ;  and  that  "  sound  and  irrefragable"  principles  of  legal 
protection  to  our  domestic  industry,  and  regulation,  by  law,  of  our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  operations,  are  becoming  universal.  It  is  evident,  that  if,  in 
the  Tarifi"  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  we  should  discover  any  leaning  towards  Free 
Trade,  it  will  not  be  because  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  England  has 
driven  him  in  that  direction,  or  that  the  Governments  of  foreign  states  have 
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coaxed  him  into  that  whirlpool !  If  he  has,  as  the  Leaguers  assert,  '^  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,"  (J.e.'m  the  direction  towards  Free  Trade,)  he  will 
have  no  one  to  thank  but  himself. 

It  is  also  impossible  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  have  been  pushed  forward  in 
the  pathway  of  Free  Trade  from  the  consideration  of  the  deplorable  eiTects  pro- 
duced by  our  unregulated  system  on  the  condition,  health,  and  morals  of  those 
employed  in  our  unrestrained  manufacturing  and  mining  operations,  as  exhibited 
in  the  different  Parliamentary  Reports  on  the  Factory  and  Hand-loom  workers, 
or  in  the  more  recent  Report  by  "  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners." 

Those  volumes  contain  a  history  of  wholesale  wrong,  torture,  and  murder, 
such  as  never  before  was  exhibited,  for  the  .contemplation  of  the  Patriotic  and 
Christian  Statesman.  Their  perusal  cannot  have  led  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  admire 
the  free  and  unrestrained  system  of  competition.  Their  contents  must  have 
forced  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Free  Trade 
Philosophers,  that  "The  study  of  a  man's  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
NECESSARILY,  Icads  him  to  prefer  that  employment  which  is  most  advantageous 
to  society  ;"  or,  as  M'CuUoch  expresses  it,  "  Society  being  nothing  more  than  a 
collection  of  individuals,  it  is  plain  that  each,  in  steadily  pursuing  his 
OWN  AGGKA^mzT.M^^T,  is  following  that  precise  line  of  conduct  which  is  most 
for  the  public  advantage." 

The  official  documents  to  which  I  have  alluded  abundantly  testify  that 
poverty,  disease,  and  moral  degradation  are  the  only  rewards  to  the  millions 
engaged  in  our  manufacturing  operations,  when  they  are  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  •'  the  study  of  a  man's  own  advantage,  in  steadily  pursuing  his  own 
aggrandizement,  is  most  for  the  public  advantage."  Oppression  has  grown  out 
of  that  system  to  such  an  extent,  that  children  four  years  of  age  have  become  its 
victims!  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word — ^^hearthe  Commissioners.  These 
are  their  words: — 

"CHILDREN  ARE  TAKEN  INTO  MINES  TO  WORK  AS  EARLY  AS  FOUR 
YEARS  OF  AGE." 

I  will  not  so  abruptly  close  this  valuable,  interesting,  and  awful  book.  Read 
a  few  sentences  from  the  iirst  Report  of  these  Commissioners,  and  say.  Shall  this 
prostration  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  the  people  be  any  longer  conti- 
nued, to  gratify  that  *'  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain,  which  has  no  limits?" 
The  Commissioners  thus  Report  to  Her  Majesty — would  that  the  Queen  would 
read  their  words : — 

"FEMALE  CHILDREN  BEGIN  sTO  WORK  IN  MINES  AT  THE  SAME -EARLY  AGE  AS  THE  MALES." 

/'True,"   exclaim  the  Free  Traders,  "we  deplore  it,  but  any  legislative  in- 
terference will  add  to  the  evil."     The  Commissioners  proceed  : — 

"In  j^reat  numbers  of  instances,  the  place  of  work,  in  regard  boili  to  ventilation  and  drainage, 
is  lamentably  defective." — *'  The  nature  of  the  employment  which  is  assigned  to  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, requires  ihftt  they  should  be  in  the  pit  as  soon  as  the  worjk  of  the  day  commences,  and, 
according  to  the  present  system,  that  they  sltoukl  not  leave  the  pit  before  the  vsork  of  the  day 
[eleven  to  fourteen  hours  and  upwards^  is  at  an  end." — "The  children  engaged  in  this  employmen  t 
are  rommonly  excluded  from  light,  and  urs  alvoai/s  without  companions :  it  would,  were  it  not 
for  the  passing  and  repassing  of  the  coal  carriages,  amount  to  solitary  confinement  of  the  worst 
order." — "In  some  districts  th^v  remain  in  solitude  and  darkness  during  the  whole 
TIME  TiiiiY  ARE  IN  THE  PIT,  and,  according  to  their  own  iaccoi^nt,  ni^ny  of  ih^in, never  see  the  light 
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of  day  for  weeks  together  during  the  greater  part  df  the  winter  season,  excepting  on  those  days  irr' 
the  Week  when  work  is  not  going  on,  and  on  Sundays." 

"Such  consequences  are  inseparable  from  poverty,"  ejaculate  the  Philo-" 
sophers  ;  *'  the  poor  must  thus  labour  or  starve !"  Hear  again  the  Commissioners  : 
"  At  six  years  old  and  upwards,  the  hard  work  of  pushing  and  dragging  the  carriages  of  coal 
begins,  a  labour  which  all  classes  of  wilnesses  concur  in  slating  requires  the  unremitlinf;  exer- 
tion of  all  the  physical  powers:'— ''1^  THE  DISTRICTS  IN  WHICH  FEMALES  ARE 
TAKEN  DOWN  INTO  THE  COAL  MINES,  BOTH  SEXES  ARE  EMPLOYED  IN 
PRECISELY  THE  SAME  KIND  OF  LABOUR,  AND  WORK  FOR  THE  SAME' 
NUMBER  OF  HOURS;  THE  GIRLS  AND  BOYS,  AND  THE  YOUNG  MEN  AN]> 
YOUNG  WOMEN,  AND  EVEN  MARRIED  WOMEN  AND  WOMEM  WITH  CHILD, 
COMMONLY  WORK  ALMOST  NAKED,  AND  THE  MEN  IN  MANY  MINES 
QUITE  NAKED;  AND  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WITNESSES  BEAR  TESTIMONY  TO 
THE  DEMORALIZING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE^  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES 
UNDER  GROUND." 

*'  Bad  enough,"  is  the  answer  of  the  supporters  of  Free  Trade,  whether  out*^ 
of  Parliament,  in  Parliament,  or  in  Her  IMajesty's  Cabinet — ''  Bad  enough  !  but 
if  you  interfere  by  legal  restraints,  you  will  decrease  the  remuneration  of  capital, 
which  will  then  be  carried  to  those  countries  where  its  operations  will  be  unfet- 
tered, and  the  condition  of  these  wretches  will  then  be  still  worse  than  it  is. 
'^  Leave  us  alone  !'  "  exclaim  these  covetous  wise-acres,  ''interference  would  be 
death!"     The  Commissioners  further  state — 

"  In  a  great  majority  of  these  mines  night  work  is  a  part  of  the  ordinary  system  of  labour,  and 
one  which  the  vfhole  body  of  evidence  shows  to  act  most  injuriously  on  the  physical  and  moral' 
condition  of  the  work-people,  and  more  especially  on  that  of  the  children  and  young  persons/' 
*'The  labour  performed  daily,  [varying  when  in  full  emplojment  from  eleven  to  fourteen  hours 
«7if/ «pM)flrr/5.]  is  generally  uninterrupted  by  any  regular  time  set  apart  for  rest  or  refreshment; 
what  food  is  taken  in  the  pit  being  eaten  asr  best  it  may  while  labour  continues" — "In   many 
mines  the  conduct  of  the  adult  colliers  to  the  children  and  young  persons  who  assist  them  is  harsh 
and  cruel;  the  persons  in  authority  in  these  mines,  who  must  be  cognizant  of  this  ill-usage,  never 
interfering  to  prevent  il" — •'  In  all  the  coal-fields  acciderrts  of  a  fearful  nature  are  extremely  fre- 
quent."— ••  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  accidents  is  the  want  of  superintendence." — •'•  There 
are  many  mines  in  which  the  most  ordinary  precautions  to  guard  against  accidents  are  neg- 
lected, and  in  which  no  money  appear»  to  be  expeiided  with  a  view  to  secure  the  safety^  muck 
less  the  comfort  of  the  work-people — -[because  it  v^ould  interfere  wiili '  the  fair  remuneration  to  capi- 
tal']."— *'  In  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  in  Derbyshire,  South  Gloucestershire,  and  very  generally  in 
the  East  of  Scotland,  the  food  is  poor  in  quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity  ;  the  children  them- 
selves say  ih&t  they  have  not  enough  to  eat ;  and  ih   Sub-Commissioners  describe  them  ascovered 
ioi7/i  r<7g«,  and  state  that  the  common  excuse  they  make  for  confining  themselves  in  their  homes  on  the 
Sundays,  instead  of  taking  recreation  in  ihe  fresh  air,  or  attending  a  place  of  worship,  is,  that  they 
havetioclothes  to  go  in;  so  that  In  these  cases,  notwithsianding  the  immense  labour  performed  by 
these  children,  they  do  not  procure  even  sufficient  food  and  r«i/ne«^."—^"  Partly  by  the  severity 
of  labour  and  the  long  hours  of  work,  and  partly  through  the  unheahhy  state  of  the  place  of  work, 
this  employment,  as  at  present  carried  on  in  all  the  districts,  deteriorates  the  physical  consti- 
tution ;  in  the  thin  seam  mines,  more  especia.\]y,  the  limbs  beco7ne  crippled  and  the  body  distorted  ; 
and  in  geneval  the  muscular  powers  give  way,  and  the  work-people  are  incapable  of  following  their 
occupation  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  is  common  in  other  branches  of  industry." — ''By  the 
same  causes  the  seeds  of  painful  and  moral  diseases  are  very  often  sown  in  childhood  and  youth." 
Still   the   Philosophers  exclaim,  ^^^  Leave  us  alone,'  or  you  will  make  bad 
worse.     *  The  fair   remuneration   of  capital*  requires  these  sacrifices;  if  they 
arb  refused,  the  money  will  be  withdrawn,  and  all  these  people  must  be  starved 
to  death  !'*     The  requirements  of  Religion   are  derided,  Humanity  is  mocked. 
Nature  is  insulted,  all  to  ensure  "  A  fair  remuneration  to  capital." 
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Such,  then,  (in  one  of  the  branches  of  our  unregulated  industry  and  trade,) 
is  tlie  result  of  yielding  to  that  '*  Passion  for  accumulation,  that  inextinguishable 
passion  for  gain,  which  has  no  limits  !"  Such  is  the  price  we  pay  for  following 
those  blind  guides,  who  assert,  that  "  The  study  of  a  man's  own  advantage,  in 
Steadily  pursuin*  his  own  aggrandizement,  is  most  advantageous  to  society,  is 
most  for  the  public  advantage  !"  Thus  have  we  been  driven  into  the  worst  state 
of  barbarism,  by  following  in  the  wake  of  that  demon,  Covetousness,  which  is 
falsely  named  "  Liberal  and  enlightened  Philosophy  !"  May  we  not,  if  we  still 
resolve  to  cast  away  restraint,  expect  the  juilguient  of  God  to  be  pronounced 
upon  us  ?  These  are  His  words  against  a  nation  which  promotes  and  fosters  such 
iniquities  as  are  now  proved  against  us,  by  our  own  confessions  : — 

"■  Yiy  the  multitude  of  thi/ merchandise  ihey  have  filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence,  and  thou 
liast  sinned  :  therefore  will  I  cart  thee  as  profane  out  of  the  mountain  of  God  i,  and  I  will  destroy  thee, 

0  covering  cherub,  from  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.  Thine  heart  was  lifted  up  because  of  thy 
lieauty;  thou  hast  corrupted  thy  wisdom  by  reason  of  thy  bii^rhliiess  :  I  will  cast  thee  to  the  ground, 

1  will  lay  thee  before  Kings,  that  they  may  behold  thee.  Thou  hast  defiled  thy  sanctuaries  by  the 
multitude  of  thine  iniquities,  by  the  iniquity  of  thy  traffic^  therefore  will  I  bring  forth  a  firefrorti 
the  midst  of  thee,  it  shall  devour  thee;  and  I  will  bring  thee  to  a^hes  upon  the  enrth,  in  the  sight 
of  all  those  that  behold  thee.  All  they  that  know  thee  among  ihe  people  shall  be  astonished  at  thee; 
thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt  thou  be  any  more.'* — "For  I  will  send  into  thee  pestilence 
and  blood  into  thy  streets;  ahd  the  wounded  shall  be  judged  in  the  midst  of  thee  by  the  sword  upon 

thee  on  every  side;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  God." 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  situation  and  his  measures. 
I  would  not  do  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  injustice.  I  have  no  sympathy  of 
feeling  with  those  persons  who  assert  that  Sir  Robert  has  deceived  them  !  If 
he  has,  (it  is  the  examination  of  that  question  upon  which  I  am  about  to  enter,) 
if  he  has  adopted  Free  Trade  measures,  "  by  taking  one  step"  towards  the 
"  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  Philosophers,"  he  has  only  maintained  his 
consistency ;  for  (as  I  told  you  some  weeks  ago)  so  long  since  as  March  5,  1824, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  bold  and  decided  advocate  for  Free  Trade,  when,  in  the 
House  of  C(»mmons,  on  the  debate  upon  opening  the  Silk  trade,  he— 

"Entreated  the  House  to  consider  in  what  light  it  wDuld  stand  before  Europe,  if,  after  de* 
claiming  so  long  in  favour  of  F*ree  Trade,  it  did  not  attempt,  instead  of  aiming  at  temporary  popu- 
larity, to  establish  sound  principles  of  commercial  policy.  How  greatly  would  those  principles 
be  prejudiced,  if,  A/toMjtwg  them  to  be  irrefragable.  Parliament,  not  having  the  courage  to 
encounter  difficulties,  were  to  yield  to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  or  the  representations  of  the  interested." 
If  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  have  outstepped  the  Whigs  in  the  march  towards 
Free  Trade,  how  can  the  Landlords  and  Farmers,  or  anybody  else,  blame  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  charge  him  with  deception  ?  Can  any  words  more 
strongly  express  his  decided  seiitiments  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  than  those  whicli 
I  have  just  quoted  from  his  lips?  Impossible!  Then  let  no  man  say,  "  TIk^ 
Premier  has  deceived  me!*'  No,  not  if  Sir  Robert's  march  is  in  double  quick 
time  on  the  Free  Trade  road. 

I  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  the  candid  consideration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
new  financial  measures,  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  in  my  next. 

1  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— Again  I  must  put  off  my  "  Rcnt-Roll.*'— R.O. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — There  are  few  instances  in  history  in  which  a  states- 
man was  placed  in  a  more  difficult  and  interesting  situation  than  was  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  the  llth  of  March,  1842. 

A  nation  which,  having  successfully  emerged  from  a  state  of  most  extended 
warfare,  had,  during  twenty-fiv»  years  of  peace,  so  mismanaged  her  internal 
affairs,  that  she  had  lost  her  high  station  which  she  had  acquired  during  the 
efforts  of  her  martial  genius,  and  had  become  the  abode  of  misery  and  wretched- 
ness unprecedented. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  PJght  Hon.  Baronet  was  called  to  guide  the 
helm  of  the  state,  in  the  hope  that  his  wisdom  and  forethought  might  restore 
its  strength  and  prosperity. 

The  people  were  at  once  the  most  skilful,  industnous,  and  poor  !  They  were 
creating  wealth  almost  illimitable,  but  so  wanton  was  that  creation^  so  irregular 
its  distribution,  that  the  constant  exercise  of  skill,  and  the  most  laborious  appli- 
cation of  industry,  even  to  bcildh^  of  tllC  boiie?  and  dislocation  of  the  joints, 
were  incapable  of  providing  food  and  raiment  for  numbers  of  her  worn-out 
artizans  !  Women  and  infants,  females  as  well  as  males,  were  forced  into  the 
market  of  excruciating  labour ;  but  still,  in  consequence  of  some  strange  mis- 
management, want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  common,  nay,  in  some  places 
carrion  was  a  luxury,  and  weeds  were  food  for  man !— whilst  "  Death  from 
starvation"  was  an  ordinary  coroner's  verdict ! 

Our  foreign  trade  was  multiplied,  but  our  domestic  comforts  were  with- 
drawn ;  in  fact,  for  want  of  the  adoption  of  some  just  principle,  the  more  we  exerted 
our  ingenuity  and  industry,  so  much  the  more  did  misery  attend  our  efforts ! 

At  length  our  Exchequer  was  deficient ;  and  being  caused  by  a  Government 
who  lived  only  for  themselves,  to  whom  place  and  pay  were  Country,  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  not  to  restore  prosperity,  but  to  procure  delay.  Deficiencies 
were  provided  for  by  fraud  and  loans;  and  "to  get  over  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment "  seemed  to  be  the  leading  business  of  the  Cabinet.  Years  of  peace  thus 
rolled  over,  during  which  (for  want  of  the  proper  system  of  regulation  in  our 
manufacture  and  commerce)  the  affairs  of  the  country  became  desperate,  the 
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people  resolved  no  more  to  be  neglected,  and  the  "Incapables"  were  driven  from 
place  and  from  power. 

At  this  eventful  period,  one  man  was  so  situated  as  naturally  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  people.  The  Queen  called  him  to  her  councils,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  accepted  the  reins  of  government.  Finding  his  difficulties  very  great,  ho 
required  time  for  examination,  consultation,  and  reflection — almost  without  a 
murmur,  time  was  granted. 

At  length,  the  Premier  was  prepared  with  his  financial  and  commercial 
scheme,  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  examine. 

That  you  may  be  able  thoroughly  to  understand  Sir  Robert's  plans,  and  his 
ground  for  their  adoption,  it  will  be  needful  that  I  recall  to  your  recollection  his 
declared  convictions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  people; 
you  will  then  be  better  able  to  asceitain  how  the  scheme  he  has  propounded  is 
likely,  according  to  his  own  views,  to  operate  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  the  Prime  Minister,  while  he  admitted  the  existence 
of  "  commercial  distress,  and  great  suffering  and  privation  connected  with  that 
distress,"  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  the  declamations  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaguers,  thut  "  He  saw  no  ground  for  the  inference  some- 
times drawn,  that  the  Corn  Laws  are  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes  ;'*  that  **  he 
could  not  infer  that  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  is  to  be  charged  with  the 
depression  which  is  at  present  severely  felt."  The  Premier  did  not,  however, 
leave  the  nation  in  the  dark  as  to  the  circumstances  which,  in  his  opinion,  had 
involved  us  in  misery,  for  the  causes  of  our  privations  and  wretchedness  were 
thus  plainly  and  forcibly  described  in  the  same  speech  : — 

"It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  talie  a  review  of  the  causes  which  have  affected  our  commercial 
and  manufacturing  prosperity,  without  perceiving  that  there  have  been  in  operation,  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  several  causes,  the  seperate  effect  of  which  would  have  been  considerable,  but 
ihe  concurrent  effect  of  which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  depression  which  has  taken  place. 
If  you  look  at  the  stimulus  which  was  given,  partly,  I  think,  by  the  facilities  of  credit,  to  great  un- 
dertakings in  1837  and  1838— 'if  you  look  to  the  connexion  which  existed  between  the  directors  and 
partita  conccrnedln  joint-stock  banks  and  the  manufacturing  establishments — if  you  look  at  the 
immense  efforts  made  for  the  increase  of  manufactories,  and  for  the  building  of  houses  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  who  were  to  labour  in  those  manufactories — if  you  look  attheimmigration  of  labour 
from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seats  of  manufacture,  and  the  innnense  increase  of  me- 
chanical power  which  took  place  in  consequence  in  the  years  1837  and  1838,  you  will  hardly  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  result  which  has  before  attended  similar' excitement  and  stimulus  should 
again  ensue." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  same  speech;  added  the  follawing  remarks,  which  it 
will  be  useful  to  remember,  while  I  examine  the  measures  which  he  propounded 
as  necessary  to  the  removal  of  the  poverty  and  the  restoration  of  our  prosperity,, 
by  establishing  a  wise,  wholesome,  and  well-regulated  system  of  manufacture, 
commerce,  and  taxation  : — 

"Extend  your  foreign  commerce  as  you  may,  depend  on  it  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  principle 
that  the  means  of  employment  for  manual  labour  will  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  your  com- 
merce."— "The  necessary  consequence  of,  the  sudden  employment  of  machinery,  diminishing  the 
demand  for  manual  labour,  must  be  to  expose  in  certain  districts  of  the  country  those  who  are  depen- 
dant for  support  on  manual  labour  to  great  privations  and  suffering.  You  find  hundreds  of  persons 
occupied  ia  a  great  manufacturing  establishment.     Their  relianoe  for  subsistence  has  been  placed 
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on  their  labour  in  that  establishment;  but  by  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  some  improvement  in  machi- 
hery  is  suddenly  devised,  and  copied  by  others,  which  has  the  effect  of  depriving  those  who  have 
relied  on  manual  labour  for  subsistence  of  employment.  This  has  been  the  case  witlj  the  hand-loom 
weavers,  and  with  many  parties  engaged  in  manufactures." — "In  proportion  to  the  manufacturing 
excitement — to  the  stim^di  to  which  I  have  referred — the  stimuli  of  speculation — of  facilities  for 
undertakings  created  by  undue  advances  and  credit— in  that  proportion  must  you  expect  that  in 
certain  districts  those  privations  to  which  the  attention  of  Parliament  has  been  called  will  occur»" 

You  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  already  proposed  a 
very  great  reduction  in  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  Corn,  for  what  reason  I 
am  unable  to  inform  you.  He  did  not  favour  the  House  with  any  argument  in 
support  of  the  proposal,  but  he  did  seem  anxious  that  his  new  Corn  Law  scheme 
should  not  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  remedial  measure,  for  he  said— 

"I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  declare,  that  after  having  given  to  this  subject  the 
:  fullest  consideration  in  my  power,  I  cannot  recommend  the  proposal  which  I  iiave  to  make  by  ^x- 
r^ing  a  hope  that  it  wijl  tenjd  materially  and  immediately  to  the  mitigation  of  that  commercial 
distress." 

"I  am  admitting  the  extent  of  that  depression ;  and  am  equally  disposed  to  admit  the  extent  of 
the  privations  and  sufferings  which  have  resulted ;  but  I  feel  bound  again  to  declare,  that  I  cannot 
recommend  the  measure  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  by  exciting  a  hope,  that  any  alteration  of  the 
Corn  Laws  will  be  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  evils  which,  in  a  great  n;anufacturing  country  lik« 
this,  seem  inseparable  from  the  system." 

From  all  that  I  <;an  gather  in  my  intercourse  with  those  who  are  most  closely- 
connected  with  the  Government,  the  true  reasons  for. the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  Corn  were, — 1st,  Because  the  Queen  had  been  induced,  by  Her  Majesty's 
Whig  Ministers,  to  recommend  an  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  it  was  thought 
inexpedient  to  retract  the  royal  recommendation.  2udly,  Because  the  Minister 
was  wishful  to  pacify  the  raving  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaguers,  being  then  uncon- 
scious that  his  poweiful  ally,  Ferrand,  had  a  few  arrows  in  his  quiver,  which, 
being  well  directed,  would  silence  the  noisy  agitators.  Such  are  the  only  reasons 
given  by  the  friends  of  Ministers  for  Sir  Robert's  Corn  Law  measure.  In  absence 
of  his  own,  I  incline  to  credit  them. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  for  re-quoting  these  declarations  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  for  the  few  connecting  remarks  which  I  have  added.  If  those 
v/ords  of  the  Prime  Minister  are  not  remembered,  much  that  it  is  needful  to  bear 
in  mind  will  be  wanting,  as  you  travel  with  me  over  his  developement  of  the 
tinancial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  Conservative  Government. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  these  admissions  of  the  Prime  Minister 
establish  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  and 
commercial  system  to  which  the  miseries  and  privations  of  the  people  are  to  be 
attributed.  It  is  evident,  from  these  declarations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  our 
sufferings  are  not  occasioned  by  any  lack  of  foreign  commerce,  but  that  they  are 
consequent  upon  the  adoption  by  the  English  Government  of  that  system  of 
Liberalism  and  impatience  of  restraint  which  was  fifst  propounded  in  Eng- 
land by  Adam  Smith,  was  shortly  afterwards  adopted  by  Neckar  in  France,  and 
proved  to  be  the  prolific  parent  of  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  Mal- 
thas, in  his  reply  to  Godwin,  reiterated  those  loose  and  disorganizing  principles, 
which,  unhappily  for  this  country,  found  a  propagator  in  a  Cabinet  Minister,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  who,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  see  and  acknowledge  bis  error, 
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when  he  beeame  alarmed  at  their  results  ;  he  then,  as  I  have  already  shown  you, 
jepudiated  the  policy,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  its  progress.  They  have,  it  is 
to  be  dcj)lored,  found  many  advocates  amongst  our  political  leaders,  both  Whig, 
Radical,  and  Conservative,  who  have,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  been 
introducing  them  with  more  effect  into  our  legislation,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  They  are,  at  this  moment,  professed 
and  supported  by  all  our  "  liberal  and  enlightened  "  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaguers, 
They  are,  however,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
wise  legislation  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  know,  that  they  are  rapidly 
losing  favour  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

If  the  men  who  preside  at  the  helm  of  the  State  should  be  induced  still  to 
pander  to  these  false  principles,  a  worse  state  of  things  than  that  which  we  are 
now  deploring  is  inevitable,  and  that  speedily.  The  stability  of  all  governing 
power  has  been  already  much  shaken.  The  respect  which  the  people  formerly 
held  for  the  laws  is  fast  changing  into  a  feeling  of  detestation  and  hatred,  which 
must  soon  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences.  The  links 
which,  under  the  wise  regulations  of  our  forefathers,  bound  the  different  interests 
of  society  together,  are  dissolving  under  the  loose  and  slovenly  schemes  of  the 
Philosophers,  The  party  which  is  now  in  possession  of  power  will  find,  if  they 
continue  to  act  upon  false  piinciples,  that  their  influence  will  dwindle  away  by 
degrees ;  in  a  few  years,  the  foundation  on  which  they  now  rest  will  be  taken 
from  under  them,  and  they  will  be  driven  from  their  posts.  If  they  sanction  and 
adopt  those  loose  principles,  they  will  find  that  they  cannot  yield  to  all  the 
demands  which  will  be  made  upon  them,  and  which,  if  they  would  be  consistent,, 
they  ought  not  only  to  grant,  but  to  be  the  first  to  propose. 

The  indefatigable  opponents  of  all  good  government  will  gain  strength  and 
boldness  by  the  increased  distress  and  discontent  of  the  nation,  will  exclaim, 
You  have  not  given  us  enough  !  and  will  succeed,  amidst  greater  confusion,  to 
bring  nearer  to  the  ground  all  that  remains  to  us  of  our  noble  and  just  Insti- 
tutions. 

Let  us  see,  then,  are  the  principles  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  chosen  for  his 
guide   founded  on  a  constitutional  basis,  for  the  protection   and   regulation  of 
domestic  industry?  or  are  they  another  step  in  the  destructive  march  towards  a 
still  more  extended,  and  con^teq^ioently ^  still  less  profitable,  foreign  expansion? 

I  shall  introduce  the  subject  in  the  order  which  Sir  Robert  has  adopted,  and 
append  a  few  remarks  where  I  think  them  necessary. 

That  we  have  in  this  scheme  the  full  developemeut  of  the  mind  of  the  Pre- 
mier, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Everything  favoured  the  unreserved  exercise  of  his 
talent,  ingenuity,  and  skill ;  disturbance  and  noise  from  the  people  was  hushed, 
a  strong  majority  was  at  his  back,  over  whom  he  had  almost  unlimited  eontroul ; 
he  could  fearlessly  enter  into  all  the  previous  mismanagement  of  our  affairs,  and, 
without  hesitation,  exhibit  the  melancholy  causes  and  result,  because  in  so  doing, 
he  was  only  adding  to  the  weakness  of  the  wretched  statesmen  (!)  who  had  been 
the  guilty  authors  of  our  misery  and  woe,  and  those  men  were  his  opponents. 

Sir  Robert's  first  care  was  to  assure  the  House  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  immense  importance  of  his  situation  ;  but  after  a  little  bashfulness,  he  proved 
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that  he  thought  himself  equal  to  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken.     His  words 
were  eloquent,  they  are  worth  recording.     He  said — 

"I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  pledge  which  I  gave,  that  I  would  avail  myself  of  the 
very  earliest  opportunity  that  was  consistent  with  parliamentary  usage  and  the  public  interest  to 
develope  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  the  flnanciaj  and  commercial  policy 
of  the  country.  No  man,  Sir.  can  feel  more  deeply  than  I  do  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  duty 
thus  devolved  upon  me.  No  man  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am  how  disproportionate  are  my 
intellectual  powers  to  the  proper  performance. of  that  duty;  but  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  trust 
committed  to  me,  I  should  be  uniit  to  stand  in  this  place,  in  which  Ministers  of  the  British  Crown 
have  stood,  if  I  felt  disheartened  or  discouraged — if  I  could  abandon  that  composed  and  contented 
mind — I  may  say  even  that  buoyancy  and  alacrity  of  spirit — which  ought  to  sustain  every  public 
man  when  he  enters  upon  the  fearless  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  great  public  duty;  when  he  is 
conscious  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  motives  that  are  not  honourable  and  worthy ;  when  he  feels  the 
deep  and  intimate  conviction,  arising  from  the  best  conclusions  which  his  imperfect  and  fallible 
judgment  has  enabled  him  to  draw,  that  that  which  he  is  about  to  propose  is  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare, I  might  almost  say  essential  td  the  well-being  of  the  state.'* 

The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  then  seemed  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  he  stood,  repudiating  all  secresy  and  mental  reservation,  and 
determining  to  tell  the  whole  truth.     He  said — ' 

**Tbe  form  in  which  some  members  of  an  administration,  similarly  situated,  have  been  obliged 
to  make  their  statement  is  different  from  mine.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  speak  with  reserve — 
to  speak  with  great  caution — and  that  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  interests ;  and  they  may  im- 
pose upon  you  but  a  partial  declaration  of  important  facts.  Sir,  I  am  not  so  hampered  ;  I  am  not 
so  fettered  by  an  official  reserve.  I  mean  to  lay  before  you  the  truth-^theunej^aggerated  truth.  I 
mean  to  conceal  from  you  nothing." 

The  Premier  then  stated  that  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  for  the  last  year 
was  2,350,000/.,  and  that  the  probable  deficiency  of  this  year  will  be  2,570,000/. 
He  added — 

"  Bear  in  mind,  that  in  addition  to  my  estimates  of  the  actual  deficiency  of  2. .570, 000/.,  you  must 
add  the  deficiency  which  will  ultimately  have  to  be  made  good  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Chinese 
expedition;  tliere  will, also,  have  to  be  added  demands  for  an  increase  in  the  military  and  naval  es- 
tablishments, in  consequence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India.'* 

Respecting  the  state  of  Indian  finances,  the  following  deplorable  picture  was 
drawn,  proving  the  extreme  folly  of  sending  to  important  distant  stations  such 
coxcombs  as  Macaulay  and  the  Elliots.     Sir  Robert  said — 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  the  financial  state  of  India  offers  no  consolation  for  the  state  of  finance  at 
home.  By  an  account  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  I  believe  is  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  taking  the  end  of  the  financial  year  a  month  later  than  is  the  practice  here,  I  find  that  in  the  year 
1836  the  surplus  of  Indian  revenue  over  expenditure  was  1,550,000/.  In  the  year  1837  the  surplus 
had  diminished  to  1,100,000/.  In  1838  it  had  fallen  to  650,000/.  In  1839  to  280,000/.,  and  in  the 
year  1840  the  state  of  things  was  quite  changed,  for  then  the  deficiency  in  the  income  amounted  to 
2,414,000/. ;  and  1  am  afraid  that,  though  the  calculation  is  only  made  up  to  1841,  we  cannot  depend 
upon  the  deficiency  for  1841  being  less  than  2,324,000/.  There  will  be  then  a  deficit  for  the  last 
year  of  2,350,000/.,  a  prospective  deficit  for  this  year  of  2,570,000/.,  and  a  deficit  for  the  two 
years  in  Indian  finance  of  4,700,000/.  This  is  the  amountof  the  deficiency  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  make  up." 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  English  afl'airs,  the  Prime  Minister  felt  it 
his  duty,  and  I  commend  him  for  it,  to  look  our  difficulties  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  indignantly  to  denounce  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  paltry  subterfuges  of  his 
predecessors.     The  following  extract  is  worthy  of  a  statesman  of  "  olden  times": 

"  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  this  country  exclusively,  and  of  how  its  difficulties  are  to  be  sur- 
niounicd.     We  cannot  escape  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  it  is  oar  duty,  before  any 
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proposition  is  made,  well  and  carefully  to  consider  the  means  of  supplying  the  sum  which  is  required. 
Shall  we  pursue  the  system  on  which  we  have  been  acting  for  twcniy-five  years?  Shall  we,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  have  recourse  to  the  miserable  expedient  of  loans?  Shall  we  try  a  re-issue  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills?  Shall  we  resort  to  savings'  banks?  Shall  we  have  recourse  to  any  of  these  plans, 
which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  permanent  additions  to  our  debt?  We  have  to  supply  a  de- 
ficiency of  upwards  of  5,000,000/.  upon  two  years,  is  there  a  prospect,  by  ordinary  means,  of 
retrieving  the  loss? 

"Can  you  calculate,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  world,  regarding  the  unfor- 
tunate intelligence  which  has  so  lately  reached  us — can  you  calculate,  do  you  anlicpate  a  possibility 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  our  next  year's  expenditure  ?  I  do  not  anticipate  that  such  can  be  the 
case.  Is  this  aa  occasional  or  casual  deficiency,  and  for  which  you  can  easily  provide?  Is  it  a 
deficiency  for  the  present  year  ?  It  is  not.  This  deficiency  has  existed  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years.  It  is  not  an  occasional  deficiency.  In  1838  the  deficiency  was  1,428,000/.,  in  1839  it  was 
430.000/..  in  1840  it  was  457,000/.,  in  1841  it  amounted  to  1.851,000/.,  in  1842  it  amounted  to 
5,334,000/. ;  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the  five  years  was  7,502,000/.  To  that  I  add  the  esti- 
mated deficiency  for  1843,2,570,000/.;  making  in  all,  for  the  six  years,  a  deficiency  of  10,720,000/. 
I  hope  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  adhering  to  my  resolution  of  making  a  full  and  fair  statement  of 
our  difficulties  to  the  House.  I  do  it  because  I  feel  that  that  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  the  first 
step  to  improvement,  and  because  I  have  that  confidence  in  our  resources  and  the  energies  of 
Parliament,  that  I  will  not  consent  to  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  withholding  any  portion  of  the 
entire  truth. 

"After  the  proof  I  have  given  that  our  financial  embarrassments  are  not  mere  occasional 
difficulties,  will  you  have  recourse  to  the  miserable  expedient  of  loans?  I  cannot  propose  such  a 
measure.  It  is  impossible  that  I  could  be  a  party  to  such  a  proceeding.  I  should  think  I  was 
disgracing  the  station  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  did  I  accede  to  it.  I  can  hardly  think  that 
Parliament  will  adopt  a  different  view." 

Would  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  repudiated  the  wild  and  visionary  commer- 
cial schemes  of  policy  which  have  been  adopted  by  both  Whigs  and  Conser- 
vatives, as  he  has,  in  the  above  extract,  denounced  the  financial  trickery  of  the 
Whigs.  Cannot  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  perceive  that  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  loose,  unconnected,  and  revolutionary  scheme,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  one  of  plunder  ? 

He  passed  over  the  Post  Office  /or  the  present,  declaring  his  opinion,  (in 
\v1iich  I  cordially  agree,)  that  hereafter  an  addition  may  be  safely  and  profitably 
made  to  the  charge  of  postage.  No  tax  could  have  relieved  me  more  than  the 
Penny  Postage  has  done  ;  but  what  of  that  ? — it  was  a  barefaced  trick  upon  the 
country,  managed  by  the  Free  Traders,  to  plunder  the  Exchequer  for  their  own 
profit,  tinder  the  pretence  of  benefitting  the  poor !  There  never  was  a  more 
wicked  fraud  practised  under  the  name  of  Charity  !  I  hope  Sir  Robert  will  not 
delay,  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  make  the  Free  Trading  rogues  pay 
for  the  transmission  of  their  letters,  find  a  large  profit  into  the  bargain.  Nothing 
can  be  more  just. 

The  following  sentence  from  Sir  Robert's  speech  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  should  be  read  with  deep  attention — it  contains  matter  worthy  the 
consideration  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Queen 
of  England  thus  addressed  the  representatives  of  the  people  : — 

"If,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  have  fresh  taxation,  shall  I  lay  it  upon  articles  of  subsis- 
tence— upon  those  articles  which  may  appear  to  some  superfluities,  but  which  are  now  become 
almost  the  necessaries  of  lift?  I  cannot  consent  to  increase  the  taxation  upon  arti- 
cles   OF    SUBSISTENCE    CONSUMED    BY    THE    GREAT    BODY    OF     THE    LABOURING    PORTION    OF     THE 

COMMUNITY.  I  DO  THINK  THAT  YOU  HAVE  HAD  CONCLUSIVE  PROOF 
THAT  YOU  HAVE  ARRIVED  AT  THE  LIMITS  OF  PROFITABLE  TAXATION 
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ON  ARTICLES  OF  SUBSISTENCE,     I  advise  you  not  to  increase  taxation  in  that  respect^ 
for  if  you  do,  MOST  assuredly  you  will  be  defeated  in  your  object." 

Yes,  the  hen  which  laid  the  golden  eggs  is  all  but  destroyed !  The  labouring 
classes  have  been  drained  to  the  very  dregs  ! — they  have,  by  law,  been  reduced 
'*  to  live  upon  a  coarser  sort  of  food  \"  As  Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  any  attempt  to 
force  them  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  finances  of  the  country  will  "  most 
assuredly  fail !" 

Let  me  give  a  passing  hint  to  those  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaguer's  who  are  now 
openly  declaring,  or  secretly  intending  to  throw  the  burthen  of  additional  taxa-* 
tion  on  their  working-people,  by  a  reduction  of  wages.  Permit  me  to  caution 
them,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  say  to  them,  **  I  advise  you  not  to 
attempt  to  increase  your  profits  in  that  respect,  for  if  you  do,  most  assuredly 
you  will  be  defeated  in  your  object."  f  will  add,  "  the  law  of  the  basket"  will 
force  those  great  taskmasters  to  give  credit  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

How  long  have  I  warned  the  Government  against  the  ruinous  effects  of  this 
new  Philosophy  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  !  I  have  told  them,  a 
thousand  times,  that  without  regulation  and  protection,  the  result  would  be 
increasing  poverty  and  wretchedness  !  The  truth  is  now  palpable,  and  officially 
admitted — the  last  straw  but  one  is  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the  working  people  ; 
as  it  regards  them,  ^'^the  limits  of  profitable  taxation*'  have  been  arrived  at,  and 
if  the  Leaguers  ^howldi  add  the  last  straw,  which  the  Premier  most  prudently 
withholds,  the  back  must  break  !  Then  will  the  day  of  reckoning  have  arrived  ! 
Sir  Robert  next  enters  upon  the  evidence  of  his  very  awful  assertion,  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  gives  most  satisfactory,  most  "  conclusive  proof."  So  much 
for  the  sad  effects  upon  the  condition  of  the  most  moral,  industrious,  and  skilful 
race  of  working  people  on  the  globe,  after  twenty-five  years  of  peace — twenty- 
five  years*  advancement  in  the  road  to  Free  Trade !  Surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere  }  Sir  Robert  has  found  out  the  disorder,  he  has  traced 
and  explained  its  causes,  let  us  now  see  if  he  has  discovered  the  remedy. 

Salt,  leather,  wool,  and  gas,  all  flitted  before  the  eyes  of  the  Premier, 
but  offered  him  no  substantial  hope  of  revenue ;  he  rejected  them  almost 
with  disdain,  as  in  reality  he  did  the  advice  of  those  "  provincial  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer,"  expectants  of  "foreign  consulships,"  who  have 
annoyed  him  by  communicating  the  fact,  that  in  their  opinions  "  a  piano-forte, 
an  umbrella,  or  some  such  article,"  might  be  successfully  resorted  to,  to  re- 
plenish the  empty  Exchequer,  and  carry  us  safely  over  all  our  national  dif- 
ficulties. 

Railroads  and  Locomotion  also  offered  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Robert, 
but,  strange  to  say,  although  he  had  pronounced  them  to  be  causes  of  our 
distress,  he  rejected  their  aid,  and  left  them  still  to  augment  our  misery  and 
accelerate  our  ruin. 

How  very  strange  it  is  that  neither  Machinery,  Joint-stock  Banks,  the  New 
Poor  Law,  or  those  "  improvements  in  machinery  which  suddenly  throw  hundreds 
out  of  employment,"  should  not  have  presented  themselves,  either  for  rejection 
or  adoption,  to  the  mind  of  the  statesman  who  had  represented  them  to  be 
producing  causes  of  our  distress. 

Increasing  the  revenue  by  a  reduction  of  taxation,  was  suggested   to   the 
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Premier ;  but,  alas  !  the  gaunt  giant,  Want,  met  him  on  the  threshold,  and 
•soon  convinced  him,  that  when  the  people  have  no  money  in  their  pockets,  Cheap- 
ness has  lost  its  charm — they  cannot  buy  ! 

So  much  for  the  negative  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Budget  —  next  week  I 
will  discuss  the  affirmative. — I  will  conclude  this  letter  by  a  few  words  about  the 
most  extraordinary,  inhuman,  barbarous,  but  truly /)Z«z7o,9o;>/z2C  speech,  which 
was,  as  I  believe,  ever  delivered  in  the  hearing  of  human  beings!  A  speech  in 
which  the  most  terrible  tortures,  practised  upon  women,  children,  and  infants  in 
our  coal-mines,  were  palliated  and  extenuated  ! 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  audience  were  British  Peers  —  I  mourn  that  the 
speaker  was  a  noble  Philosopher  of  our  own  county,  whose  name  was,  when  I 
was  a  youth,  the  spark  which  lit  the  hearts  of  patriots  into  a  flame!  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen! — how  is  the  fine  gold  become  dim!  What  havoc  has 
Covetousness,  '*  that  passion  for  accumulation,  which  has  no  limits,"  what  havoc 
has  that  spell  from  the  regions  of  darkness  made  on  the  character  of  our  race  ! 
How  has  it  brutalized  some  even  of  our  nobles  ! 

That  book  of  murder,  **  The  First  Report  of  the  Childrens'  Employment 
Commissioners,"  has  caught  the  eye  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam — he  has  read  it ;  and, 
having  surrendered  himself  to  the  principles  of  Philosophy,  he  does  not  shudder 
at  its  contents,  but,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  he  is  not  misreported^ 
he  has  coolly  asserted,  amongst  other  things,  "  That  the  narrowness  of  some  of 
the  coal  '  seams'  in  some  of  the  pits  rendered  it  necessary  that  persons  of  small 
size  [why  not  say  at  once  infants  of  three  or  four  years  old  and  upwards  ?]  should 
work  them  !"  What  would  his  Lordship  think,  if,  when  the  tables  are  turned, 
(as,  probably,  they  soon  will  be  under  the  new  Tariff,)  his  grand-children  should 
be  thus  tortured  and  oppressed  ? 

Do  procure  the  book.  Sir,  and  read  it.  Such  an  account  of  cruelty  inflicted 
on  the  human  race  was  never  before  printed.  Slavery  in  our  colonies,  on  the 
galleys,  or  in  the  United  States,  affords  no  parallel  !  But  money  is  gained  by  it, 
and  that  simple  fact  satisfies  the  Noble  (! ! !)  Earl  that  it  is  "  NECESSARY  !" 
Ah,  Sir,  if  I  were  now  to  write  what  I  feel,  I  fear  that  I  should  offend  ears  polite. 
"  Necessary,"  indeed  ! — Necessity  is  always  the  Tyrant's  law  ! 

The  being  who  can  palliate  the  crime  of  working  infants,  as  they  are 
described  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  worked  in  those  narrow  **  seams,"  may  be 
a  Philosopher  and  Q,JVoble! — a  Man  he  cannot  be! 

Let  my  fate  be  what  it  may,  I  shall  ever  rejoice  that  God  has  counted  me 
worthy  to  be  an  instrument  in  arousing  the  attention  of  the  people  and  the 
Government  to  the  condition  of  the  infantile  slaves,  who  are  the  foundation  and 
the  unhappy  victims  of  our  grand  manufacturing  and  commercial  operations!  Thr; 
truth  is  now  told — England  knows  it ;  and  although  a  wise  Philosopher,  a.  proud 
Peer  of  Britain,  may  assert  that  it  is  "  necessary,"  justice  pronounces  it  to  be 
A  DAMNING  CRIME  ! 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

R[CHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— No  "  Rent-Roll,"  for  want  of  space.—R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  Londoa. 
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TH03IAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — The  die  is  cast — the  mask  is  thrown  away — the  Whig- 
gery  of  Conservatism  is  now  arrogantly  displayed,  in  sight  of  the  deceived  and 
indignant  people  of  England. 

Did  you  mark  the  assassin-liko  approach  of  Graham  ?  How  he  attempted  to 
i^xhibit  himself  as  the  bciicvolent  defender  of  the  poor,  while  he  concealed  th.i 
dagger  with  which  he  meant  to  strike  them  lifeless  at  his  feet  ?  Marked  yon 
well  the  placidity  of  his  countenance,  the  blandness  of  his  manner,  and  th.i 
smooth  accents  of  histongue,  when  he  stealthily  prepared  to  ])erpetuate  the  rob- 
bery of  the  poor  man^s  riglits  ?  Saw  you  not,  uiider  the  gu'se  of  the  Christiap.  Phf- 
lanthropist,  the  haggard  scowl  of  Wizardry,  as  he  prepared  the  poor  lean's  bowl? 
— There  is  death  in  that  pot,  Sir — death  to  the  Ministry  as  well  as  the  poor  ! 

Yes,  Sir  James  Graham  has  well-nigh  destroyed  another  Government.  'Tv.as 
lie  who  broke  up  that  of  Grey — he  is  now,  by  his  weakness  and  want  of  principle, 
successfully  undermining  Peel's. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  true-hearted  Englishman  can  mention  the  name  of  G^rr/- 
ham  without  ablush.  We  have  been  told  of  the  "enormous  lying  "  of  the  Whigs, 
of  the  "  thimble-riggery  "  of  the  late  Ministers,  and  we  have  witnessed  their 
punishment;  the  Conservative  Home  Secretary  seems, however,  to  have  resolved  to 
try  how  much  of  'personal  infamy  the  hitherto  respectable  character  of  the  Con- 
servatives can  sustain,  and  still  remain  in  office  !  His  "enormous  lying"  would 
long  since  have  destroyed  any  Government  but  the  present — it  will,  as  surely  as 
Englishmen  are  lovers  of  truth,  overthrow  the  Conservative  Ministry.  In  Vol.  1, 
No.  50,  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  I  demonstrated  with  what  effrontery  Sir  James 
Graham  deceived  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  "  a  general  Order 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;''  he  has  now  proved  with  what  unblushing  im- 
pudence he  can,  even  in  the  same  House,  misquote  and  misrepresent  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  deceive  and  destroy  his  colleagues  and  supporters,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  continue  and  extend  the  unbearable  tyranny  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  I  allude  to  \\\s  false  quotation  from  Gilbert's  Aqt,  in  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  introduction  of  the  Conservative  New  Poor 
Law  Bill. 
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AVas  it  ever  before  known  that  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
thus  ciare  to  deceive  Hon.  Members,  and  drliberately  pretesd  to  read  of  '^  prin- 
ciple," tJte  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  act  contained 'i  Never  till  now  !  The 
cowardly  traducer  of  Lord  Lowther  has,by  that  deed,  covered  himself  with  infan)y, 
and  made  Graham  the  pass-word  amongst  knaves  1  It  is  indeed  "  too  bad  "  that 
such  a  man  should  hold  a  seat  in  Victoria's  Conservative  Cabinet. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  become  so  emboldened  in  Whig  knavery  since  he  ob- 
tained admission  into  the  Conservative  ranks,  that,  as  surely  as  the  Whigs  have 
})aid  the  penalty  of  their  "enormous  lying,"  so  surely  will  the  Conservatives  sink 
by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  Graham's  crimes,  if  they  still  retain  him  in  the 
Cabinet.     True  it  is,  that  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 

After  such  an  exhibition  of  dishonesty,  such  self-degradation  in  the  Conser- 
vative Home  Secretary,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Whigs  sought  union  with  the 
disgraced  party  ! — Hence  the  "  unholy  alliance"  of  the  Whigs  and  Conservatives 
on  that  occasion,  (I  mean  on  the  11th  instant,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Herod  and 
Pilate,  the  Whigs  and  Conservatives  '^  yft'.YQ  made  friends  together,  for  before 
they  wTre  at  enmity  between  themselves,") — when  the  Whig  Fox  IMaule  halloed 
on  the  Conservative  Graham  in  pursuit  of  the  poor!  and,  for  the  while,  agreed 
to  the  suspension  of  party  hatred,  nay,  promised  the  Conservative  members 
absolution  from  all  the  pledges  which  they  had  made  to  their  constituents,  if 
they  would  agree  to  the  plunder  of  the  poor  ! 

Judge  of  the  measure  (the  Conservative  version  of  the  Whig  New  Poor  Law) 
"by  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of  truth  and  principle  in  the  parties  who  support  it.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Whigs  advised  the  Conservatives,  (Fox  Maule  was,  on  that 
occasion,  the  mouth-piece  of '*  the  Father  of  Lies") — Forget  all  your  solemn  and 
sacred  promises  to  the  people — let  them  not  once  cross  your  thoughts  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Never  mind  if  it  should  turn  out  that  you  have  gained  your  seats  by 
**  enormous  lying."  We  will  absolve  you  from  your  pledges  and  your  vows — 
**  the  matter  is  of  so  much  importance,  it  is  of  so  grave  a  nature,  that  you  should 
endeavour  to  approach  it  with  calmness,  ALTOGETHER  THROWING  OUT 
OF  VIEW,  AS  MATTER  THAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  FORGOTTEN,  ALL 
HUSTINGS  PROCEEDINGS."  Such  are  the  sentiments  which  were  received 
with  "  cheers"  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  such  a  night,  in  such  a  ^-  House,''  when  evil  spirits  ruled  ascendant,  no 
wonder  that  another  bill,  "The  Queen's  Prison  Bill,"  should  have  passed 
through  its  last  stage  in  silence  and  unnoticed — in  defiance  of  the  promise  of  an 
officer  of  the  Government,  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  present  our  peti- 
tion against  the  Lords'  amendments  (see  Cover),  and  to  move  for  their  rejection  T 

No  wonder,  I  say,  that  on  that  night,  in  that  House,  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  were  abandoned,  the  solemn  and  sacred  office  of  the  Judges  were 
invaded,  and  the  rights  of  defenceless  prisoners  were  destroyed ! 

But,  Sir,  a  reckoning  day  is  coming— a  day  in  which  responsibility,  Minis- 
terial responsibility,  will  no  longer  be  a  shadow !  No  Government  can  be  strong 
which  is  not  just!  The  factions  may  coalesce  or  war  together,  but  these  last  acts 
of  fraud  and  viliany  will  meet  their  recompense  ;  and  soon,  aye,  very  soon,  the 
breath  that  made  these  traitors — senators,  will  unseat  them. 
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But  I  must  leave  these  Hon.  Members  cutting  and  slashing  away  at  the  Con- 
stitution, i^/^/cA  they  have  sworn  to  uphold,  to  search  for  excellencies  in  the  Tariff 
and  Financial  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  see  if  I  can  find  some  redeeming 
qualities  in  this  Conservative  Government,  which  I  so  much  assisted  to  obtain 
power,  but  which,  in  some  matters,  has  disappointed  my  expectations. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  although  the  financial  measures  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may,  in  themselves,  be  faultless,  the  question  of  their  present  iiecessitp  si'iW 
remains  to  be  decided.  Jf  our  warlike  operations  in  the  East  should  prove  to  be 
unjust,  then  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  expenses  of  our  farther  perseverance  in 
wrong  must  be  unjustifiable. 

I  have  already  shown  you,  that  the  Conservatives  have  asserted,  that  they 
disapproved  of  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  they 
have  done  their  duty  by  continuing  the  war,  and  not  rendering  those  Minister? 
responsible  for  our  disasters  who  have  taken  so  much  pains,  as  I  have  alreadv 
explained  to  you,  to  prove  that  they,  and  they  only,  are  the  persons  who  are  r^- 
sponsible  for  those  disasters, 

I  know  not  what  you  think,  but  to  my  mind  it  augurs  no  good,  that  the: 
Conservatives  maintain  such  a  solemn  and  anxious  silence  respecting  Ministerial 
responsibility,  at  the  time  when  their  opponents  seem  to  be  so  anxious  to 
court  it. 

There  is  great  readiness  on  tlie  part  of  the  Ministers  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  raise  the  money  required  to  cover  the  blundering,  or  something  worse, 
of  the  Whigs.  True,  they  dispute  about  the  best  and  shortest  way  of  getting 
into  the  people's  purses,  but,  to  a  plain  man  like  myself,  with  the  declarations  of 
each  side  before  me,  it  is  very  singular  that  "the  House"  do  not  inquire,  why 
the  debt  has  been  contracted?  why  the  expenses  should  be  continued  ?  and  why 
the  people  should  be  accountable  for  the  blunders  or  the  vices  of  the  Whigs,  and 
not  the  Whigs  themselves  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Whigs,  before  we  were  called  upon  to  pay  for 
their  errors,  crimes,  or  whatever  they  may  be. 

I  must  confess,  that  the  more  I  think  about  the  Affghan  war,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  the  people  of  England  have  been  deceived  into  it.  Every  art  was 
resorted  to  to  prevent  the  people  from  knowing  that  the  resources  of  the  State 
were  devoted  to  butchering  those  whom  the  people  of  England  had  no  wish  to 
injure,  and  who  were  anxious  to  be  friends  with  us.  The  necessity  of  the  war 
was  never  discussed  in  Parliament — Parliament  was  never  invited  to  sanction  it. 
There  were  none  of  those  formalities  gone  through  by  which  the  nation  might 
know  tlfkt  it  was  at  war.  Both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
disapproved  of,  but  still  they  are  resolved  to  prosecute,  the  war,  and  the  people 
arc  to  be  taxed  for  the  expenses  !  Thus  do  we,  if  we  refuse  further  explanation, 
exhibit  ourselves  to  the  world  in  the  character  of  wholesale  wilful  murderers, 
waging  a  war  of  aggression,  without  even  the  semblance  of  provocation. 

These  things  appear  very  strange  to  me.  I  am  obtaining  all  the  information 
on  this  subject  which  my  situation  enables  me,  and,  if  J  mistake  not,  I  shall  very 
shortly  have  certain  disclosures  to  make,  which  will  ^ive  the  meddlin^  and  mis- 
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cliicvous  Knisflit  of  Netherby  other  employment  than  to  look  after  the  quality  of 
my  food,  clothes,  and  furniture.  Meanwhile,  I  will  proceed  with  my  examination 
of,  and  observations  on,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  financial  measures. 

After  the   Prime  Minister   had   repudiated  the  "  miserable  schemes'*  of  the 
Whig  sham  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  contracting  further  loans,  issuing 
more  Exchequer  bills,  and  robbing  the  savings*  banks — after  he  had  told  the  House 
what  he  would  not  tax,  had  solemnly  assured  his  hearers  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt   a   further   drain    upon   the  pockets  of  the   labouring  classes,  and  had 
rejected   "  the  miserable   tributes  to  taxation"  which  had  been  propounded  to 
him  by  a  host  of  hungry  and  expectant  '^  provincial  Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer," he  proceeded  to  inform  them  what  the  master  of  the  real  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  (who.  Sir  Robert  assures  us,  "  spends  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  in 
deep  consideration  of  such   subjects,")  thought  would  be  the  likeliest  method  to 
extricate  the  Exchequer  from  its  embarrassments,  and  to  restore  prosperity  to  the 
country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  the  scheme  to  his  anxious,  listening,  and  expec- 
tant hearei*s  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Sir.  I  will  now  state  what  is  the  measure  which  I  propose — which  I  propose  under  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  a  deep  conviction  that  it  is  not  only  for  the  public  good,  but  under  an  equal  con- 
viction that  the  present  sacrifice  which  I  shall  call  on  you  to  make,  will  be  amply  compensated  for 
ultimately  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  much  more  than  compensated,  by  the  effect  it  will 
have  in  maintaining  the  ])ublic  credit  and  ancient  character  of  this  country.  Sir,  it  is  my  duty, 
instead  of  looking  for  taxation  from  articles  of  consumption — instead  of  reviving  the  taxes  on  salt 
or  sugar,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  possessors  of  property,  for  the  put  pose 
of  repairing  this  mighty  evil.  I  make  the  proposition  with  a  more  thorough  conviction  than  I  ever 
had  before,  in  submitting  such  an  appeal,  that  the  public  interests  of  the  country  required  its  adop- 
tion. 

"I  propose  to  you  that  for  a  time,  to  be  limited,  the  incomes  of  this  country  should  be  called  on 
to  contribute  a  certain  sum  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  mighty  atid  growing  evil.  I  propose 
that  the  incomes  of  the  country  should  bear  a  charge  of  Td.  in  the  pound,  not  amounting  to  quite 
three  per  cent.,  but  which  may  be  taken  at  21.  18s.  4rf.  to  the  100/.,  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  but  enabling  me  with  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  propose 
those  great  commercial  reforms  which  will  have  the  effect  of  reviving  commerce,  and  improving  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  in  a  way  that  must  soon  re-act  on  every  other  interest,  and  which  will 
ensure,  even  in  a  narrow  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  the  diminished  price  of  the  articles  of  con- 
sumption and  the  cost  of  living,  compensation  to  every  one  subject  to  the  pecuniary  charge,  while 
it  will  more  than  reward  him  for  the  burden  imposed  by  relief  from  the  contemplation  of  a  mighty 
public  evil.  I  hope  the  House  will  allow  me  to  state  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  plan  I  mean  to 
submit,  and  listen  with  patience  until  I  have  sketched  out  the  whole  scheme." 

Seldom    have  the   uttering  of  fourteen  words  produced    such    a  sensation 
as  did  those  so  solemnly  spoken  by  the  Premier—"  It  is  my  duty  to  make  an 

EARNEST      APPEAL     TO      THE     POSSESSORS     OF      PROPERTY  !"        lu     that     mOmcnt, 

more  than  all  the  profits  which  "  the  possessors  of  property'*  had  screwed 
out  of  the  poor,  by  "  the  execrable  and  atrocious  New  Poor  Law,"  were  con- 
demned, and  the  "  possessors  of  property"  were  left  with  the  odium  of  that 
accursed  measure,  under  the  execration  of  the  people,  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten 
gains !  For  once,  I  rejoiced  at  the  annunciation  of  the  Premier.  But  when  I 
read  on,  and  found  that  he  meant  "  to  propose  great  commercial  reforms/'  I  was 
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rather  apprehensive  that  his  object  would  be  to  extend  our  foreign  trade,  and 
thus  still  further  contract  our  home  trade  and  profits. 

I  will  not,  however,  encumber  the  consideration  of  the  Income  Tax  with  the 
intended  '^  great  commercial  reforms,"  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  each 
one  on  its  own  merits. 

The  Premier  next  informed  the  House,  "  He  proposed  that  from  this  Income 
Tax  all  incomes  under  150/.  should  be  exempted."     He  added — 

"  I  propose,  and  I  see  no  ground  for  any  exemption,  that  all  funded  property,  whether  held  by 
natives  of  this  country  or  foreigners,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  charges  I  submit." 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  : — 

'"  1  propose  that  Irish  absentees  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  property  tax  which  they  would  have 
to  pay  if  their  estates  were  in  England.  If  they  find  the  burthen  onerous,  they  can  escape  from  it  by 
returning  to  their  native  country,  and  spending  their  incomes  on  their  estates.  Speaking  of 
regular  absentees,  who  leave  Ireland  and  come  to  reside  in  this  country  without  any  call  of  public 
duty,  I  think  it  but  fair  that  the  income  which  ihey  derive  from  Ireland  should  be  subject  to  the 
property  lax." 

I  have  now  only  to  mention  the  annual  amount  which  the  Premier  contem^ 
plates  as  the  result  of  this  operation,  and  you  will  have  his  Income  Tax  scheme 
complete.     He  proposes  to  raise  3,771,000/.  a  year  by  this  one  tax. 

Now,  Sir,  although  I  am  not  one  of  those  *'  provincial  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer"  of  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  much  complains,  neither  do  I  confin(^ 
myself  to  full  "  eiglit  or  ten  hours  a  day  in  deep  consideration  of  such  subjects," 
still  I  hope  the  Premier  will  not  charge  me  with  impertinence,  if,  now  that  I  have 
detailed  his  Income  Tax  scheme,  I  should  make  a  few  observations  thereon. 

Whether  my  remarks  are  judici'ous,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  others — I 
will  take  care  that  they  shall  be  candid,  and  free  from  the  spirit  of  unfriendliness. 

A  tax  upon  realized  property  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  legitimate,  the  most 
wise,  and  the  fairest  tax  which  can  be  imposed  ujwn  our  domestic  resources. 
Taxes  are  for  the  defence  of  person  and  property — why  then  should  labour 
{seeing  that  the  person  is  always  liable)  be  subject  to  taxation  ?  Why  a  Pro- 
perty Tax  should  he  called  a  "  War  Tax,"  I  know  not — why  it  should  be  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  extravagance,  I  cannot  understand.  The  very  reverse  appears 
to  me  its  natural  consequence,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  paid  by  the 
only  class  which  is  represented  in  Parliament,  we  have  the  best  guarantee  (self- 
interest)  that  it  will  be  wisely,  prudently,  and  carefully  expended. 

I  well  remember,  when  the  last  Property  Tax  was  taken  off,  (it  was  done  in 
consequence  of  public  clamour,  excited  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Leeds  Whigs,) 
I  was  then  steward  to  the  late  excellent  Colonel  Dixon.  When,  for  the  first 
time,  I  returned  from  a  rent-day  to  Gledhow  without  the  customary  "^  Property 
Tax  receipts,"  he  observed,  "  Very  good,  Oastler;  but  what  fools  the  working 
]»eople   must  be  to  have  made  such  a  noise  to  relieve  me  from  the  payment  of 

£ a  year.     I  shall  keep  no  nriore  servants,  horses,  or  dogs,  I  shall  have  no 

more  windows — in  fact,  it  is  a  clear  saving  of  so  many  hundreds  a  year  to  me  ; 
but  the  Government  will  still  want  the  money,  and  these  same  poor  fellows  who 
have  been  instigated  to  petition  against  '  the  Property  Tax'  will  be  saddled  with 
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the  payment  instead  of  myself!    I  did  not  think  that  they  liad  been  such  fools!" 
— exclaimed  the  patriotic  and  kind-hearted  Colonel. 

Well  then,  Sir,  I  heartily  approve  of  the  levying  a  tax  upon  realized  pro- 
perty. I  sincerely  thank  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  having  proposed  it — I  earnestly 
pray  that  he  will  never  relinquish  it.     May  it  be  as  lasting  as  the  debt  ! 

Why  "all  incomes  under  150/.  a  year  should  be  exempted,"  is  iM)t,  in  my 
opinion,  very  easy  of  solution.  I  grant  that  the  exemption  seems  to  be  merciful, 
but  is  it  just  ?  If  it  be  founded  on  justice,  there  must  be  a  sound  principle  to 
maintain  it.  I  wish  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  favoured  the  House  with  an  argu- 
ment on  this  point,  because  I  have  a  strong  impression,  that  the  same  reasoning 
which  would  establish  the  principle,  tjiat  a  person  having  an  income  of  anly,  say 
100/.  a  year,  should  pay  less  per  cent,  to  the  State  (in  this  case  nothing)  than 
one  with  J 50/.  a  year,  so,  on  the  same  principle,  it  must  be  demonstrable,  that 
one  with  300/.  a  year  {and  so  on  upwards  to  any  amount)  should  pay  more  per 
cent,  than  the  man  who  has  only  150/.  a  year — thus  establishing  that  which  my 
feelings  lead  me  to  approve,  <but  to  which,  as  yet,  my  judgment  cannot  assent — 
a  graduated  Property  Tax.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  establish  this  point  by 
a  course  of  logical  reasoniug,  but  hitherto  I  have  failed  to  satisfy  myself.  I 
must  (if  the  wiseacres  •,"  who  spend  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  in  deep  consi- 
deration of  such  subjects,"  still  keep  silence  on  this  point)  add  a  short  time  to 
my  daily  studies  on  financial  matteis,  In  order  that  T  may  arrive  at  a.  just  ton- 
elusion  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Lord  Brougham's  noivsensc  about  '*^  a  graduated  property  tax  of  necessity 
eating  up  the  whole  income,"  is  just  as  true  as  were  his  Lordship's  libellous 
denunciations  a,gainst  the  poor  of  England,  because,  he  said,  "  they  were  idle, 
profligate,  and  abandoned!"  and  was  frightened,  on  account  of  the  prospect  he 
saw,  of  their  eventually  eating  .up  the  whole  rental  of  England  !  Would  that  his 
Lordship  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  read  "  The  First  Report  of  the  Childrens' 
Employment  Commissioners,"  that  he  might  therein  learn  to  what  indignities, 
degradation,  and  hai  dships  even  children  and  wome/i  will  submit,  rather  than 
become  chargeable  to  their  parishes  ! 

Taxing  "all  funded  property"  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  the  most  grave 
importance,  involving  the  question  of  the  national  faith,  which  should,  if  f 
mistake  out,  have  been  settled  before  the  "  Reformed  Parliament"  had  adopted 
the  old  debt  of  the  boroughmongers  as  its  own. 

I  have,  at  present,  no  means  of  referring  to  the  A-cts  of  Parliament  respecting 
the  Funds,  but,  if  f  do  no.t  mistake,  there  is,  in  them  all,  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
"  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  impost  or  tax."  If  so,  to  tax  them  is  equivalent 
to  a  compromise,  an4  is  the  iirst  step  towards  a  national  defalcation. 

Of  course,  if  there  Ixe  no  terms  in  the  contract  between  the  fundholder  and 
the  nation  which  exempt  the  funds  from  taxation,  J  ^m  of  opinion  that  nothing  can 
be  more  just  than  to  draw  a  portion  of  the  revenue  from  them.  If,  however,  the 
contract  forbids  it,  to  tax  them  is  manifestly  a  breach  of  the  national  honour. 

I  hail  with  delight,  which  words  fail  to  express,  the  recognition,  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  of  the  principle  that  Absenteeism  is  a  fit  subject  for  taxation.  The  admission 
of  that  principle  (as  in  the  case  of  Irish  absentees)  is,  I  think,  of  the  greatest 
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importance.  Jt  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  principle  of  the  Free  Trade  theory, 
and  admits,  to  its  widest  extent,  that  "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights."  I  thank  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  that  one  part  of  his  scheme  more  than  for 
any  other.  Let  the  truth  on  that  point  be  admitted  by  Parliament,  and  very 
soon  we  shall  cease  to  see  estates  in  England,  of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year,  left, 
for  a  whole  age,  without  the  presence  of  their  owners  ;  poor  stewards  will  no 
longer  b6  thrown  into  prison,  for  doing  their  best  to  make  up  far  the  absence  of  the 
proprietors, because  then  the  Landlords  "  will  spend  their  incomes  on  their  estates." 
So  much,  then,  for  my  thoughts  on  the  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  realized 
property.  I  must  not,  however,  neglect  to  give  you  my  opinion  respecting  the 
tax  upon  incomes  which  are  derived  entirely  from  labour,  industry,  and  skill, 
and  On  terminable  annuities.  'The  former,  in  themselves,  are  not,  I  think,  fit 
subjects  for  taxation  ;  but  circumstances  do  sometimes  arise  which  may  very  pro- 
perly induce  a  financier  to  avail  himself  of  such  resources.  The  latter  should  pay 
less  than  real  property. 

But  I  think  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  justified  in  his  demand  on  the  incmmes  derivable 
frOm  trade  and  the  professions,  when  the  difficulties  of  the  State  sue  supposed  to 
require  such  an  infliction  as  the  Tax  upon  Malt — a  tax  which  is  levelled  against 
the  only  safe  foundations  of  the  nation's  prosperity,  agriculture  and  labour.  It 
is  sucking  the  very  life-blood  of  our  best  resources,  and  is,  as  I  believe,  under  no 
circumstances  to  be  tolerated.  While  such  a  tax  is  submitted  to,  it  is  vain  to 
wrangle  about  the  propriety  of  an  Income  iFax  ! 

Persons  who  object  to  the  tax  upon  incomes  dependent  upon  labour  and  skill, 
should  also  remember,  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  taxed  them,  it  would, 
under  our  present  system  of  representation,  have  been  impossible  to  have 
obtained  a  tax  on  realized  property.  The  landlords  would  never  have  consented 
to  tax  themselves,  if  the  bankers,  and  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and  shop-' 
keepers  had  been  excluded.  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  should,  had  I  been  in 
Parliament,  have  voted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  Income  Tax. 

I  agree  with  those  wiio  think  that  realized  property  should  pay  more  per 
cent,  than  casual  income  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  that  (to  say  nothing  of  the  diffi-^ 
culty  of  working  th-e  arrangements,  and  the  multiplicity  of  details  which  must 
have  been  required  as  to  the  different  sources  and  continuance  of  incomes)  if  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  proposed  2  per  cent,  for  one,  and  4  per  cent  for  the  other,  the 
result  would  have  been,  that  he  wourld  have  obtained  neither.  Hence,  so  long  as 
such  an  unjust  and  unwise  tax  as  that  on  Md\t  \'^  supposed  to  be  necessary,  I 
should  have  supported  an  equal  tax  on  all  incomes,  rather  than  have  lost  the 
Property  Tax  altogether. 

Such,  Sir,  are  my  candid  views  with  referenee  to  that  part  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  financial  measure  which  is  included  in  the  tax  upon  casual  incomes. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  propose  to  extend  the  Property  Tax  to  Ireland, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  absentees.  His  reasons  for  excluding  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  are  thus  expressed: — 

**  I  now  come  to  consider  a  matter  intimately  connected  wifh  this,  and  of  very  great  importance 
— the  relations  of  Ireland  with  this  country  in  reference  to  finance.  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  if  war  should 
arise — I  speak,  of  course,  of  some  great  contest  which  would  call  for  the  display  of  the  energies  of 
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this  co.intrv- 1  should  not  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  Ireland  ought  focontribu(e-I  believe 
she  would  l,e  desirous  to  do  so-hor  full  share  to  the  resources  of  .he  country  ;  but  uhen  I  am  pro- 
posing  a  tax  for  alimi'ed  period  (though,  in  case  ..f  war,  the  duration  would  of  course  be  limited) 
—but  when  I  am  submitting  to  a  tax  for  three  years,  when  the  amount  of  that  tax  docs  not  exceed 
three  per  cent..  I  must  of  course  consider,  with  reference  to  the  public  interests,  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  apply  such  a  tax  to  Ireland.  We  must  bear  in  mind-  that  it  is  a  tax  to  which  Ire- 
land  was  not  subject  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  that  it  is  a  tax  for  the  levying  of  which  there 
exists  no  machinery  in  Ireland.  One  great  advantage  of  this  tax  here  is,  that  we  can  raise  the 
amount  which  it  supplies  at  a  much  less  cost  than  it  could  be  furnished  in  another  manner.  But 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  there  exists  no  assessed  taxes,  and  consequently  no  machinery  for  levying 
such  a  duty  as  that  imposed:  and  you  would  first  have  to  establish  a  new  system  of  taxation  in  a 
country  in  which  it  has  never  yet  been  imposed;  and  although,  as  I  said,  I  claim  for  the  Parliament 
the  power  of  applying  to  Ireland  this  tax  if  public  necessity  should  require  it,  yet  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Ireland  there  is  something  peculiar,  which  renders  the  devising  a  plan  for  the  collection  of 
this  tax  a  matter  for  grave  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  as  no  part  of  the  United  Kin.rdom 
tvill  be  more  benefited  by  the  measures  which  I  am  now  proposing  than  Ireland,  and  as  it  is  u'nited 
w.th  th.s  country,  I  think  it  only  fair  that  it  should  contribute  its  fair  portion  of  the  revenue  which 
.s  about  to  be  raised.  If,  however,  I  can  find  the  means  of  raising  from  Ireland  a  sum  which  may 
be  considered  ai,  equivalent  amount  to  that  which  she  would  contribute  under  a  property  tax  I  cer 
tainly  shall  not  be  reluctant  to  adopt  them.  I  think,  then,  that  I  can  suggest  two  modes  by  which 
I  can  raise  from  Ireland  an  amount  nearlv,or  perhaps  quite,  equivalent  to  that  which  Ireland  wouhl 
have  to  pay  under  the  property  fax,  which  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  the 
Union,  and  which  will  impose  no  additionaf  burden  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population." 

I  am  not  disposed  to  quaiTel  with  the  Premier's  reasons  for  excluding  Ireland 
from  the  Property  Tax;  I  must,  hovrever,  hesitate  to  give  credence  to  the. 
assumption,  that  "  No  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  more  benefited  by  the 
measures  he  proposed  than  Ireland.''  I  will  examine  those  measures  carefully, 
before  I  give  my  assent  to  that  part  of  the  Premier's  argument. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  next  proposes  '^  an  additional  duty  of  Is.  a  gallon  on  spirits 
manufactured  in  Ireland,"— thereby  equalizing  the  duty  with  Scotland,  but 
leaving  England  still  liable  to  an  excess  of  duty  of  4*.  2cl.  a  gallon.  I  am  uiiable 
to  give  a  reason  for  this  remaining  inequality,  Sir  Robert  himself  having  said, 
"  It  appears  to  me  highly  desirable  that  the  produce  of  the  three  countries— the 
three  constituent  branches  of  this  great  empire-^should  be  placed  on  precisely 
the  same  footingf." 

Agreeing  with  the  principle  which  is  thus  avowed  by  the  Premier,  T  am,  of 
course,  obliged  to  dissent  from  \i\s  practice.  The  amount  expected  as  the  annual 
receipt  from  this  tax  upon  spirits  in  Ireland,  is  250,000/.  Sir  Robert  also  hopes 
to  derive  160,000/.  a  year  from  a  proposed  partial  "  equalization  of  the  stamp 
duties  in  Ireland,"  with  which  I  think  it  would  be  unreasonable,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  to  cavil. 

The  general  commercial  Tariff  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  form  matter 
for  my  next  letter.  I  will  endeavour  to  discuss  it  with  that  candour  which  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  is  placed  in  circumstances  of  so  much  difficulty,  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  every  lover  of  his  country. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— I  am  grieved  still  longer  to  delay  my  "  Rent-Roll."— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THOENIIILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — TIj;3  Tariff  of  Sir  iflobert  Peel  now  forces  itself  on  my 
attention.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  subject  of  greater  and 
graver  innportance  never  engaged  the  attention  of  a  politician  or  a  statesman.  \t 
is  iro  party  or  sectional  question — the  whole  nation  is  interested  in  it ;  and  th?' 
d'L'cisfon  of  Parliament  on  this  important  matter,  will  carry  its  results,  for  weal 
or  for  woe,  to  every  castle  and  to  every  cabin  in  the 'United  Kingdom. 

That  something  had  been  strangely  amiss  in  the  arrangements  of  society,  no 
one  can  deny,  for,  in  proporlion  to  the  science,  skill,  and  industry  brought  to 
bear  on  the  contemplated  creation  of  wealth,  so  much  the  more  have  poverty 
and  want  prevailed  ! 

One  spot  (the  seat  of  our  manufactories)  was  thought  to  be  exempt  from  tljc 
prevalence  of  poverty;  and  it  was  hoped,  by  the  Philosophers,  that  the  New 
Poor  Law  would  perpetuate  the  fancied  prosperity  of  our  manufacturing,  and 
restore  prosperity  to  the  agricultural,  districts.  After  seven  years'  trial  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  the  universally  acknowledged  result  i^,  that  the  wretchedness 
and  misery  of  Uie  agricultural  districts  have  been  -innoculated  upon  those  of 
manufacture,  and  now,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  want  and 
despair  revel  in  an  almost  universal  conquest  over  industry  and  skill  ! 

The  desolation  confines  itself  no  longer  to  districts  or  to  classes,  but  all 
alike,  everywhere,  proclaim,  "  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of 
England  r  What  that  "  something"  is,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  already  declared, 
viz.  the  unnatural  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade — the  unwise  application  of  our 
capital — the  ruinous  developement  of  our  science  and  mechanical  skill — the 
absolute  waste  of  our  labour — and  the  arbitrary  removal  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  to  the  seat  of  our  manufactures.  In  a  word,  the  misJirection  of  our 
labour,  the  misapplication  and  the  misappropriation  of  our  unrivalled  resources. 
The  ruinous  effects  which  have  followed  the  wild  and  visionary  attempts  to 
engraft  the  new-fangled  principles  of  Free  Trade  upon  our  anciently  established 
Constitutional  Institutions.,  cannot  have  taken  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  surprise,  for 
all  the  wide-spread  poverty  and  misery  which  now  exist  seem  io  have  been  fore- 
seen by  him,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  that  progress  towai'ds  Free  Trado^  or 
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"  total  repeal"  of  all  duties  and  restrictions,  which  we  have  been  making  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years ;  for,  on  April  3rd,  1840,  the  present  Premier  thus 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"The  principle  of  total  repeal  I  fully  understand.  It  is  certainly  a  magnificent  scheme  for 
introducing,  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  that  principle  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  this  great  empire  wilhin  its  ovon  boundaries,  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  applying 
this  principle  to  ti:e  external  commerce  of  this  countri/,  in  a  state  of  society  so  artificial,  wiih 
relations  so  coiiiplicated,  and  with  such  enormous  interests  at  stake,  which  have  grown  up  under 
.•mother  principle  [the  protective  principle  of  the  English  Constitution],  however  defective  itmight' 
be — namely,  the  principle  of  protection  in  certain  cases." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  went  on  to  show  how  injurious  the  Free  Trade  principle 
would  prove  to  our  maritime,  manufacturing,  and  colonial  systems,  and  exhibited 
the  beneficial  results  of  the '*  fi?p/<?c/2ve"  system  of  "protection"  in  words  which  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  that  "  defective"  [Constitutional]  scheme  may  well  be 
proud  to  quote.  On  the  showing  of  Sir  Robert  himself,  prosperity  unequalled  had 
been  the  eileet  of  the  old-fashioned,  constitutional,  but  much  abused  system  of 
our  "  higotted  and  ignorant  grey-bearded  forefathers."  When  will  the  Free 
Traders  be  able  thus  to  exhibit  the  good  and  solid  fruits  of  their  so  much  vaunted 
schemes  ? 

Read,  and  I  implore  yon  to  remember  the  following  passages,  (which  I  quote 
from  the  lips  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,)  as  you  trace  the  Tarifl'and  financial  measures 
of  their  author,  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  the  Queen: — 

"As  I  have  said  before,"  continues  Sir  Robert,  "  theoreticalli/  and  in  the  abstract,  this  mag- 
iiiPicent  plan  [Free  Trade]  may  be  correct;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  I  look  to  the  practice,  Ut 
the  great  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  another  system — when  I  find  that  whatever  theoretical 
objections  mai/  apply  to  that  system,  still  great  and  complicate  interests  have  grown  up  under  it, 
^vhich  probabli/  cannot  be  disturbed  without  immense  peril — when  I,  besides,  bear  in  mind  that 
defective  as  that  system,  in  principle,  tnai/he,  yet  under  it  this  country,  considering  its  population, 
HAS  acquired  the  grcfl/c*^  colonial  empire,  the  greatest  Indian  empire,  the  greatest  infiucnce  which 
anj/  countri/  ever  possessed — when  I  consider,  also,  that  under  this  system — 1  will  not  say  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  for  that  may  be  denied  by  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  but  simultaneously  with  it, 
we  present  this  spectacle  to  the  world — a  country  limited  in  extent  and  population,  yet  carrying  on 
greater  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise  than  anj/  other  country  ever  exhibited — when 
I  consider  all  these  things,  I  will  not  go  the  length  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who'said,  '  that  he  who 
entertained  the  notion  of  upsetting  that  system,  was  the  maddest  man  that  ever  revelled  in  the 
visions  of  insanity;'  but  this  I  will  say,  that  /  will  7iot  consent  to  put  to  hazard  those  ekormols 
interests,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  an  untried  principle  for  one  which  may  be  theoreticallj/ 
dcfective,butu}ider  which,  PR ACTlCMihY^ovR  povf BO,  and  greatness  have  been  esta- 
blished; fearing  that  the  fiMBAURASSMENT,  the  confusion,  and  distress,  which  may  there- 
from arise,  would  greallj/  countervail  and  outweigh  any  advantage  which  can  be  anticipated 
from  establishing,  at  the  expense  of  what  IS  practically  good,  that  which  MAY  BE  theorc- 
llcally  correct.''^ 

Thus  did  Sir  Robert  Peel,  only  two  years  ago,  single  out  the  main  principle 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and  maintain  with  truth,  that  under  the  practice  of 
that  principle,  (however  "  defective"  some  persons  may  suppose  it  to  be  in 
theory,)  Great  Britain  has  carried  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
to  f'reater  extent,  and  has  thus  acquired  greater  dominion  throughout  the  world 
generally,  than  had  been  acquired  by  an^  nation  that  had  cter  before  flourished, 
in  the  world  \ 
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The  principle  under  which  all  this  prosperity  had  been  acquired,  was,  as  Sir 
Robert  explained,  that  of  the  constitutional,  regulating,  and  protective  principle 
of  trade. 

It  is  true,  that,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Premier  made  this  memorable 
declaration,  and  also  expressed  his  resolution  not  to  abandon  the  ancient  consti- 
tutional policy,  he,  nevertheless,  partially  succumbed  to  the  bold  and  reckless 
assei  tors  of  the  opposite  principle,  or  that  of  Free  Trade.  So  fallible  is  man  ! 
'  He  seemed  unable  to  meet  his  opponents  front  to  front  in  an  argument  on  the 
theory  of  the  two  principles — he  thought  that  theirs  was  "  a  magnificent  plan," 
which  "  might  be  correct,"  and  he  suspected,  notwithstanding  its  excellent  prac- 
tical effects,  that  the  constitutional  principle  "  7»2^Zt^ie  defective  :"  but  notwith- 
standing these  suspicions,  which  were  founded  on  his  want  of  capacity  to  meet 
the  question  by  argument,  when  he  saw  the  prac^icra^  results  of  the  "  defective" 
system,  and  contemplated  the  probable  national  evils  which,  the  substitution  of 
the  "magnificent  plan"  might  occasion,  he  believed  himself  to  be  firmly  resolved 
still  "  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  and  not  to  be  willing  to  wander 
in  the  dark,  mysterious,  though  "  magnificent,"  mazes  of  false  Philosophy  ;  for 
he  pledged  himself  to  Parliament,  (I  repeat  his  words,  because  at  this  moment 
they  are  doubly  important,).  Sir  Robert  Peel,  two  years  ago,  pledged  himself  to 
Parliament  in  the  following  words: — 

"I  WILL  NOT  CONSENT  TO  PUT  TO  HAZARD  ENORMOUS  INTERESTS,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SUB- 
STITUTING AN  UNTRIED  PRINCIPLE  FOR  ONE  WHICH  MAY  BE  THEORETICALLY  DEFECTIVE,  BUT 
UNDER  WHICH  PRACTICALLY  OUR  POWER  AND  GREATNESS  H  AVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED;  FEARING 
THAT  THE  EMBARRASSMENT,  THE  CONFUSION,  AND  DISTRESS,  WHICH  MAY  THEREFROM  ARISE, 
WILL  GREATLY  COUNTERVAIL  AND  OUTWEIGH  ANY  ADVANTAGE  WHICH  MAY  BE  ANTICIPATED 
FROM  ESTABLISHING,  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  WHAT  IS  PRACTICALLY  GOOD,  THAT  WHICH  MAY  BE 
THEORETICALLY  CORRECT." 

Thus  did  Her  Majesty's  present  Prime  Minister  assert  the  superiority  of 
practice  over  theory ;  and  although  he  was  dazzled  by  the  "  magnificence"  of 
the  theoretical  devices  of  the  new-fangled  Free  Traders,  he  preferred  for  his 
guide  the  sober,  though  "  defective"  practice^  of  our  ancestors.  Strange  that  he 
should  afterwards  again  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  Free  Trade  heresy  ! 

I  will  not,  at  present,  detain  you  to  argue  about  that  "  magnificent"  scheme, 
which  may  be  theoretically  correct,  and  which,  in  practice,  is  likely  to  produce 
embarrassment,  confusion,  and  distress,  or  trouble  you  with  an  argument  to 
vindicate  that  '•  defective"  principle,  under  the  operation  of  which  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  world  a  spectacle  of  prosperity  greater  than  any  other  country  ever 
exhibited  !  1  must,  however,  remark  how  strange  it  is  that  the  system  for  which 
I  contend — the  "  defective"  system  of  constitutional  protection,  regulation,  and 
restraint — should  have  such  encomiums  passed  upon  it  by  one  who,  on  another 
occasion,  declared  tlwi  principles  of  Free  Trade  to  be  irrefragable !  It  is  for  Sir 
Robcrt,  not  myself,  to  undertake  to  reconcile  that  inconsistency^ 

I  shall  soon  see  if,  still  more  recently,  another  change  has^or  has^not  eot&c 
over  the  mind  of  the  Premier  ;  and  if  the  Constitution  is  any  longer  supposed  hj 
him  to  afford  light  for  his  path,  or  is  considered  as  a  beaeon  to  warn  hiia  eff 
i"rom  her  principles.     If  he  has  again  changed,  his  views  on  this  subject^  i  infl 
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calmly  listen  to  liis  reasons,  and  if  he  has  discovered  that  theory  is  better  than 
practice,  when  he  has  convinced  me  of  my  errors,  but  not  till  then,  I  will' 
follow  him. 

If  he  has  now  resolved  "  to  put  to  hazard  enormous  and  complicated  interests," 
and  "  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  empire,"  by  adopting  the  *•'  magnificent,*' 
hut,  on  his  own  showing,  "  immensely  perilous,"  plan  of  Free  Trade,  it  will  be 
luy  business  to  investigate  by  what  train  of  comparison  and  reasoning,  and  with 
what  caution,  he  has  arrived  at  a  conclusion  so  opposite  to  that  which  he  reached 
two  years  ago. 

"With  this  resolution,  I  will  proceed  to  the  examination  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Tariff,  and  endeavour  to  discover  towards  which  the  Premier  is  steering  us,. 
Free  Trade  and  "  immense  peril,"  or  Protection  with  "  power  and  greatness." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  continuation  of  the  developemeut  of  his  Tariff,  proceeded 
to  propose  a  tax  on  the  exportation  of  coals.     These  are  his  words: — 

"There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  At  present  there  is 
a  duty  imposed  by  law  of  ^s.  per  ton  on  coal  exported  in  foreign  ships.  At  the  time  that  duty  was- 
imposed,  it  was,  of  course,  intended  to  be  levied;  but  no  duty  being  imposed  upon  coal  exported  in. 
British  ships,  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity/  treaties  has  exempted  coal-  exported  in  foreign 
vessels  from  the  payment  of  duty.  I  must  say  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  legitimate  object  for 
the  imposition  of  duty  than  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries.  I  speak  of  a  reasonable  and  just 
duty,  and  I  say,  that  an  article  of  our  production  like  coal — an  article  necessary  to  the  produc^ 
Hon  of  manufactures,  and  by  the  exportation  of  which  we  increase  the  competition  of  foreign 
manufactures  with  our  own — if.  I  say,  we  can  raise  a  reasonable  amount  of  duty  upon  this  article 
>vhen  exported  to  foreign  countries,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  source  of  revenue." 

''  I  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  duty;  I  icill  not  allempt  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  ; 
but  I  propose  that  the  duty  which  was  originally  intended  to  he  levied  on  coal  exported  in  foreign 
siips,  namely,  is.  per  ton,  shall  be  levied  upon  coal  exported,  whether  in  British  or  foreign  vessels. 
By  imposing  the  same  duty  on  British  as  on  foreign  ships,  we  deprive  foreigners,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  reciprocity  acts,  of  all  grounds  of  complaint." 

It  appears,  then,  that  "  the  reciprocity-  treaties"  (Free  Trade  treaties)  have 
hitherto  prevented  our  receiving  the  duty  "  intended  to  be  levied  on  coal  ex- 
|)orted  in  foreign  ships."  Would  that  that  were  the  only  damage  done  to  us  by 
hy  those  "  treaties  !"  But  they  have  also  ruined  hundreds  of  our  ship-owners — 
they  have  almost  destroyed  our  "carrying  trade,"  having  made  foreigners  our 
*•'  carriers,"  instead  of  permitting  us  to  "  carry"  for  ourselves — they  have  brought 
the  shipping  of  the  whole  world  into  competition  with  our  own,  and  have  re- 
duced the  price  of  freight  so  low,  that  one  part  of  our  mercantile  navy  is  afloat 
at  a  loss,  whilst  the  remainder  is- idly  rotting  in  our  docks.  Those  "  reciprocity 
treaties"  are  robbing  our  sailors,  by  encouraging  their  rivals  and  competitors. 

As  on  everything  else,  so  with  our  marine.  Free  Trade  operates  as  a 
destroyer,  and  tends  to  remove  us  from  that  powerful,  pre-eminent  position,  in 
which  we  had  been  placed  by  the  constitutional  system  of  protection. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  tax  upon  the  exportation  of  coal  is,  however,  a  step  in  thfr 
right  direction,  being  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade — as  such,  I 
cordially  approve  of  it.  I  wish  that  the  Premier  had  gone  further^  In  my  opinion,, 
coal  is  an  article,  the  exportation  of  which,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  if  for  no 
other,  ought  to  be  prohibited.    Why,  I  ask,  should  we  strengthen  foreign  navies, 
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by  sending  them,  at  any  price,  coal  for  their  Steamers?  Or  why  shonld  we  be 
instrumental  in  "  increasing  the  competition  of  foreign  manufactures  with  our 
own  V  Wlien  these  questions  are  answered,  it  will  be  time  eno.igh  to  proceed 
further  in  the  argument.  Surely  the  sum  of  200,000/.  a  year,  which  is  all  that 
Sir  Robert  expects  to  receive  by  the  exportation  of  coal,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  an  equivalent  for  so  much  national  wrong  !  **  But,"  do  you  reply,  "  coal  is 
as  wealth  absolutely  created — dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  conse- 
quently, we  should  be  unwise  to  refuse  a  foreign  customer."  Call  it  not 
"  national  wealth,"  until  it  is  come-at-able  by  the  natives  !  If  every  cottage  in 
England  were  supplied  with  coals,  that  argument  would  be  worth  an  answer.  A 
wise  Minister,  who  wished  to  encourage  the  coal  trade,  would  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  way  to  place  the  native  labourers  in  such  circumstances  as  to  enable 
them  to  become  good  customers  for  coal,  and  not  decrease  their  security  and 
wages  by  strengthening  foreign  navies,  and  "increasing  the  competition  of 
foreign  manufactures  with  ou  r  own  !"  Wisdom  would  teach  the  statesman  first 
to  seek  and  obtain  a  home  demand  for  every  comfort,  not  to  strive  to  extend  our 
foreign  commerce,  and  leave  our  own  people  unable  to  procure  such  a  necessary 
article  as  coal. 

The  great  secret,  Sir,  is,  to  learn  how  to  improve  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  our  own  labourers  and  artisans,  and  make  them  customers.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  encouraging  and  protecting  domestic  enterprise  and 
industry — it  can  never  be  accomplished  by  the  "  chaeapening"  and  expansive 
system  of  Free  Trade. 

No  truth  is  more  self-evident  than  that  which  I  bave  just  asserted,  inas- 
much as,  without  controversy,  every  labourer  creates  more  than  he  consumes ; 
so  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  "  low  prices"  upon  the  class  of  the  industrious 
must  be — increasing  poverty. 

If  our  labourers^  artisans,  and  agriculturists  were  properly  remunerated  for 
their  industry,  which,  under  a  wise  system  of  regulation,  they  could  not  fail  to 
be — if  the  women  and  infants  were  emancipated  from  their  horribly  disgusting 
slavery  in  the  coal-pits,  and  the  men  who  are  employed  therein  were  protected 
from  excessive  and  overwhelming  toil,  by  a  Time-bill,  for  six  hours  a  day,wc 
should  have  no  need  to  seek  customers  for  our  coals  in  foreign  countries,  for 
then  coal  getting  would  be  profitable,  because  the  home  demand  would  absorb 
the  supply — it  would  no  longer  be  disgusting,  because  it  would  be  divested  of  all 
its  horrors  and  cruelties. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  grief,  on  perceiving,  by 
the  Parliamentary  Reports,  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  again  been  digracing 
himself,  by  upholding  his  Philosophy  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  endeavouring 
to  stifle  the  universal  burst  of  execration  against  the  Satanic  practices  in  our 
coal-mines  !  He  says,  that  the  agricultural  labourers  are  used  as  badly  as  the 
women  and  infants  in  our  mines.  If  it  be  so,  England's  crime  is  multiplied  !  But 
how  can  the  Noble  (!)  Earl  answer  to  his  countrymen  ?  He  might  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  in  our  coal-pits — of  those  in  our  fields  he  must 
bave  been  cognizant  ;  and  yet,  till  now,  he  has  been  dumb  respecting  them  ! 

How  loudly  did  he  rail  against  "  the  bloody  tyrants  in  our  colonies  !"     For 
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many  years,  "  the  horrible  cruelties  of  our  colonial  slave  masters"  were  the 
theme  of  his  indignant  orations!  In  his  youth,  they  served  him  as  stepping- 
stones  to  his  senatorial  seat ;  when  all  the  while,  if  his  present  charge  against 
the  British  agriculturists  be  true,  he  was  cognizant  of  cruelties  at  home,  (more 
barbarous  and  savage  than  those  in  the  West  Indies,)  respecting  "which  he  then 
was  silent ! 

Hypocrisy  so  flagrant  was  not  known  hcfore  !  What  pity,  that  an  English 
Noble  (!)  should  have  worn  the  mask  so  long  !  As  a  man,  I  am  bound  to  respect 
]']arl  Fitzwilliam — I  grieve,  that  Philosophy  has  ironed  his  heart! 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  stands  the  unrivalled 
and  nneiivied  apologist  of  the  enormities  of  the  Mines  !  Amongst  the  people,  the 
press,  and  the  nobles,  he  alone  has  been  found  striving  to  check  the  indignation 
consequent  upon  the  publication  of  the  First  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment 
Commissioners  !  The  virtues  of  his  sire  are  dimmed  hy  the  Philosophy  of  the 
son  ! 

Excuse  this  digression  :  hereafter  I  shall  have  much  to  say  on  that  most 
interesting  and  most  important  subject — theCoal-mines  of  Britain^those  "  dark 
places  of  the  earth,  which  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty." 

I  have  now  traced  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  scheme  through  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  his  new  Taxes.  The  annual  receipt  anticipated  from  them  all  is 
4,381 ,000/.     The  Premier  proceeds  :— 

"  From  this  sum  I  have  to  deduct  the  present  estimated  deficiency  of  income  as  compared  with 
expenditure,  for  ^vhich  I  must  provide  by  an  actual  vole  of  the  House.  That  deficiency  amounts 
to  2,570,000^.,  after  praviding  for  which,  I  shall  have  a  surplus  of  1,811,000/.;  but  then 
the  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  deficiency  arises  upon  the  votes  of  the  year,  and  that  I  have 
to  add  to  that  the  excess  of  expenditure  on  account  of  the  China  expedition,  which  I  cannot  esti- 
mate at  less  than  800,000/.  Then,  again,  whatever  measures  the  position  of  the  affairs  in  India 
may  require  us  to  adopt  during  the  present  year,  must  also  be  deducted  from  the  surplus:  bnt,  for 
the  present,  subject  to  the  additional  deductions  when  they  occur,  I  calculate  upon  a  surplus  of 
1,811,00(W.,  after  defraying  the  excess  of  expenditure  on  account  of  the  actual  votes." 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  expected  state  of  the  revenue  as  consequent  upon 
his  new  financial  measures.  Sir  Robert  proceeded  to  develope  his  commercial 
policy.  It  is  due  to  the  Premier  that  his  own  introductory  remarks  should  pre- 
cede the  statement  of  his  scheme.  I  will  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from 
them,  he  shall  speak  for  himself.  If  these,  his  own  words,  are  not  consistent 
with  others  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  same  lips,  I  cannot  help  it.  Sir  Robert 
said — 

"  And  now  having  that  excess  of  revenue,  in  what  manner  shall  we  deal  with  it?  I  propose  ti> 
apply  it  in  the  manner  which  I  think  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  and  viost  in 
consonance  with  public  feeling  and  opinion — namely,  by  making  great  improvement  in  the  com- 
mercial tariff  of  the  country,  and  in  addition,  by  making  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  duties  at 
present  levied  upon  some  of  the  great  articles  of  consumption.  I  look  to  the  tariff,  and  I  find  that 
it  comprises  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  different  articles,  subject  to  various  rates  of  duty. 
During  that  interval  which  I  have  been  blamed  for  taking,  I  can  assure  the  House  that  each  indi- 
vidual article  of  the  tariff  has  been  subjected  to  the  careful  consideration  of  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues. We  have  endeavoured  to  determine,  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  case  of  each  article,  the 
proportion  which  the  duty  bears  to  the  average  price  of  the  article,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
to  what  extent  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  reduction  of  duty.     The  measure  which  we  shall 
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j)ropo>e  nil!  include  a  complete  review  nf  all  the  articles  of  (he  tarift'  and  a  general  alicralion  of 
ihe  duties.  I  speak  now  {generally;  but  there  are  sonie  articles  to  which  these  observations  Jo  not 
apply,  as  I  will  explain  hereafter. 

"The  general  principle  on  ^liioh  we  proceed  is.  first,  the  removal  of  prohibition  in  every  rn«e,' 
and  the  relaxation  of  duties  of  a  proiiibitury  cliaracter.  Secondly,  the  reduction  of  duties,  to  a 
very  considerable  amount,  on  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures.  In  some  cases  we  shall  pro- 
pose to  retain  a  merely  nominal  duty,  railier  for  the  purpose  of  enabling-  the  Government  to  obtain 
statistical  information  than  as  an  object  of  revenue;  and  in  no  case,  or  scarcely  any,  do  we  propose 
to  levy  a  duty  of  more  than  five  per  cent,  upon  r.iw  articles  used  in  manufactures.  Upon  articlrs 
partially  manufactured  we  propose  to  niakea  corisiderable  reduction  of  duty.  We  propose,  speak- 
in:;  generally,  that  tlie  duty  iJpon  articles  partially  manufactured  should  not  exceed  twelve  perctnr. 
With  respect  to  the  duty  on  maniifacLured  articles,  we  propose,  again  speaking  generally,  that  the 
maximum  duly  should  not'exceed  twenty  per  cent,  in  any  case." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that,  for  some  reason  or  other.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  at 
length,  resolved  to  challenge  all  "  that  embarrassment,  confusion,  and  distress,'^ 
which,  on  the  3id  of  April,  1840,  "  he  would  not  consent  to  hazard,  by  esta- 
blishing, at  the  expense  of  what  is  practically  good,  that  which  may  be  theore- 
tically correct."     How  strangelj'  inconsistent  is  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  himself  I 

It  will  be  my  business  to  discover,  if  I  can,  the  course  of  reasoning  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Premier  for  changing  his  sentiments.  If  he  has  satisfactorily 
j>roved  the  folly  of  his  former  opinions,  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  his 
new  ones  ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  he  has  abandoned  the  system  which  has 
produced  so  much  practical  good,  merely  in  deference  to  "  public  feeling  and 
opinion,"  I  must  refuse  to  withdraw,  with  such  a  leader,  from  "  the  light  of  the 
Constitution." 

Dragging  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  into  competition  (in  our  own  mar- 
kets) with  the  produce  of  our  own  industry,  seems  to  me  the  most  likely  way  to 
impoverish  the  people. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  demand  the  abandonment 
of  prohibition,  and  also  of  all  protective  duties,  bat  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
"power  and  greatness"  of  this  country  can  be  maintained  without  '*  protection." 

In  the  absence  of  the  most  convincing  reasons,  "  I  will  not  consent  to  put  to 
hazard  enormous  interests,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  an  untried  principle  for 
one  under  which  our  power  and  greatness  have  been  established." 

If,  however,  I  find  that  arguments  are  produced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,. 
sufficiently  convincing  to  confute  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1840,  why,  then,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  hitherto  I  have  been  in  error. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — I  am  glad,  at  length,  to  find  a  little  space  for  the  continuation  of  my 
•<  Rent-Roll." 

Aug.  23. — A  brother  prisoner,  who  had  been  the  medical  attendant  of  Kings, 
made  me  share  the  bounty  of  his  friends,  and  gave  me  a  lemon 
tart. 

24. — A  flower-pot  and  plant  were  brought  to  me  by  the  wife  of  a  French 
officer  of  cavalry. 

25. — Mr.  Cleave  added  to  my  garden  stock. 
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20.  —  -Mv  l<ind  Yorkshire  friend,  Mrs.  Frith,  sent  ivc  a  bottle  of  the  same 


Mad 


eira  \v 


hich  I   used  to  relish  so  much  at  her  house,  and  a  loaf 


of 'Miorne-baked  bread/' 
29. — Mr.  Eaves  again  rejilenished  my  tobacco-box. 
«^ept.  1. — My  very  Uind  friend,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  sent  me  one  dozert 
bottles  of  old  Port. 
3  — Mr.  Cleave  sent  me  three  books  and  a  beautiful  plant. 
4. — A  dear  young  friend  (Oxford  Street)  sent  me  a  handsome  tray-stand, 
worked  by  herself,  and  such  a  sweet  letter  ! 

O. Ao-ain  mv  friend  Cleave  called,  and  brought  me  a  quantity  of  grapes. 

A  constant   friend,  a  barrister,  sent  me  lour  bottles  of  prime  home- 
brewed ale. 
7. — Kind  Mr.  Marrian  brought  me  a  quantity  of  ginger-bread  nuts. 
8. — Somebody  sent  me  a  large  hamper,  containiiig  game  and  grapes. 

—  My  unknown    friend,   Mr.  C.   P.  Bancks,  near  Bewdley,  sent  me   a 

sovereign. 
9. — And  so  did  a  Nottingham  friend. 
10. — "  My   child,"  the   daughter  of  a   Suffolk   clergyniJlin,  came   with   a 

present  of  grapes. 
11. — Her  brother  left  me  a  sovereign. 

12. — Again  did  ray  friend  Eaves  replenish  my  tobacco-box. 
13 — Mr.  Moody,  of  South vvark,  brought  trie   k  basket  of  most  excellent 

apples,  of  his  own  growing. 
■ —      Mr.  Maywood  presented  me  with  his  portrait. 
18. — Once  more  did  Cleave  treat  me  with  a  basket  of  grapeS. 
27. — Mr.  Ferrand,  M.P.,  brought  me  a  brace  of  moor  game. 
- —      My  dear  friend,  (since  then  he  has  gone  from  this  scene  Of  trial  to  his 

glorious  reward,)  Mr.  Thurnall,  gave  me  a  leash  of  partridges. 
28. — My  old  friend,  Mr.  William    Beckett,  M.P.    for   Leeds,  gave  ine   a 

sovereign. 
■ —      The  true    and   faithful   Pitkethley,   of   Iluddersfield,  sent    me    five 

pounds,  the  gift  of  a  friend  whom  he  would  not  narhe. 
■30. — Rev.  J.  C  Boddington,  of  Oreat  Ilorton,  insisted  on   my  takirjg  his 

sovereign. 

—  My  dear  young  friends,  the  children  of  my  own  Parson  Bull,  sent  me 

some  nice  cakes,  made  by  themselves. 

—  Mr.  Tvvells,  of  Birmingham,  brought  me  a  seed-cake. 
-An  unknown  friend  sent  me  one  pound  of  tea. 

Lord  George brought  me  grapes  and  other  fruits* 

-Mr.  Stott,  of  Huddersfield,  gave  me  ten  shillings  with  a  hearty  good 
will. 
9. — Mr.  William  Walker,  Bradford,  put  a  five  pound  note  into  my  hand  so 
kindly.     I  wish  you  had  seen  and  heard  him,  and  felt  his  friendly 
squeeze. 
I  will  tell  vou  of  more  when  I  have  room. — R.O. 


Oct.  2 

8.- 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — "  I  can  easily  conceive/' says  Malthus,  in  his  4th  book, 
"  I  can  easily  conceive  that  this  ■country,  with  a  proper  direction  of  the 
NATIONAL  INDUSTRY,  might,  iu  the  course  of  some  centuries,  contain  two  or 
three  times  its  present  population,  and  yet  every  MAjrin  the  kingdom  be  much 
■BETTER  fed  and  clothed  than  he  is  at  present.'* 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  tbe  object  of  the  Government  ?  To  lead  '-the 
national  industry  into  the  proper  direction  V  or  to  impoverish  ourselves  by  the 
wanton  waste  of  our  resources,  and  to  expend  a  large  portion  of  our  wealth  in 
forcing  a  famished  people  to  be  submissive? 

A  wise  man  cannot  hesitate  in  answering  these  questions.  It  must,  then, 
follow,  that  the  great  question  which  requires  solution  is — By  what  means  can 
*' (Ite  national  industry  ^e  properly  directed  V  How  important  the  question, 
and  how  very  simple  the  answer.  It  is  none  other  than  to  enable  the  people,  by 
their  talents  and  industry,  to  become  the  customers  of  each  other,  (which  result 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  protecting  es,ck  in  the  developement  of  his  own  art 
or  craft,)  and  then  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  whole,  so  as  to  prevent  com- 
petition, by  accommodating  the  supply  to  the  demand.  Thus  at  all  times  insuring 
to  labour,  skill,  and  capital  their  jw^?  reward;  and  all  this  without  injury  to 
any  one  ;  for  the  command  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  and 
Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.,  therefore  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.'' 
How  different  is  the  Truth  of  God  to  the  error  which  is  promulgated  by  the 
devotees  of  Free  Trade,  who  assert,  "  That  the  employer  of  labour  is  to  avail 
himself  of  all  circumstances  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  value  of  labour" — "  To 
give  capital  a  fair  remuneration,  the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down" — and 
^'  National  good  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  injury  to  individuals.'* 
How  crooked  are  the  mazes  of  man— how  straight  and  sure  is  the  path  of  God  ! 
Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  ?     Nowhere,  but  in  the  selfishness  of  man  ! 

It  was  by  adopting  the  principles  of  Truth,  (which  are  those  of  the  British 
Constitution,)  that  this  country  was  raised  to  "  the  power  and  greatness"  of 
xvhich,  but  two  years  ago.  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  justly  boasted.  The  consequence 
of  abandoning  those  constitutional  principles,  and,  in  their  atead,  adopting  the  loose 
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vagaries  of  the  Free  Trade  wiseacres,  has  been,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  admits,  the 
present  misery  and  wretchedness  of  our  skilful  and  industrious  population. 

You  will  perceive,  Sir,  that  the  principle  which  f  have  just  laid  down  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  competitive,  or  Free  Trade  school  of  Philosophy, 
which  teaches,  contrary  lo  Scripture,  reason,  and  fact,  "  that  each,  in  steadily 
pursuing  his  oiv7i  aggrandizement,  is  following  that  precise  line  of  conduct 
which  /<9  most  for  the  public  advantage.''  The  result  of  a  partial  developement 
of  this  latter  principle  has  already  verified  the  prediction  of  the  Premier's  vene- 
rated father,  by  proving,  that  under  its  operation,  our  boasted  science,  skill,  and 
industry,  *' instead  of  being  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  have  been  converted  into 
the  bitterest  curse."  Whereas,  under  the  true  system  of  legislation — that  of 
regulation  and  protection — the  Premier  himself  has  acknowledged,  that  this 
country  had  acquired  both  "power  and  greatness,"  such  as  no  nation,  "  consi- 
dering its  population,  had  ever  possessed." 

Notwithstanding  his  father's  most  solemn  caution,  in  defiance  of  his  own 
convictions,  and  of  the  facts  stated  by  himself.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  as  I  have 
shown  you  in  my  last  letter,  resolved  to  "  put  to  hazard  our  enormous  interests" 
— he  lias  determined  to  brave  all  that  "  embarrassment,  confusion,  and  distress" 
which  he  has  predicted  will  be  the  consequence  of  "^  establishing,  at  the  expense 
of  what  IS  practically  good,  that  which  MAY  BE  theoretically  correct."  With 
this  admitted  danger  before  his  eyes,  the  Statesman  of  the  age  ventures  upon  this 
current  of  misery ! 

The  Premier  resolved  upon  this  tremendous  "  hazard"  without  even  the  hope 
of  restoring  national  prosperity  thereby.  He  pronounced  all  hope  from  legislative 
enactments  to  be  vain,  left  "natural  causes"  to  repair  all  his  blunders,  and 
expected  that  the  genial  breezes  of  spring  would  invigorate  and  re-animate  our 
"  enormous  interests."  These  are  his  words,  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  9,  1842.  After  he  had  been  "  discouraging  the  too  sanguine  hope  that 
any  extent  of  legislative  interference  could  exempt  us  from  the  occasional  recur- 
rence of  distress,"  the  Premier  said — 

^'I  do  entertain  a  confident  hope  and  belief  that  we  may  still  look  forward  to  the  revival,  by  the 
o-peration  of  natural  causes,  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity." 

The  expectation  of  the  Premier  was  vain.  Spring  refused  to  smile  on  his 
hope  or  his  Tariff,  and  on  the  Cth  of  May  he  said  : — 

"1  regret,  that  I  cannot  express  any  very  sanguine  expectations  with  respect  to  a  revival  of 
trade.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  arrival  of  spring  has  disappointed  the  anticipations  I  had  formed; 
for  my  impression  had  been  that  this  season  would  have  been  accompanied  by  more  cheering  indi- 
cations of  prosperity  than  have  yet  appeared." 

Stil],  Sir  Robert  Peel  continued  his  downward  course  ;  forsaking  "  the  light 
of  the  Constitution,"  he  resolved  to  wander  in  the  labyrinths  o^  Philosophy  ,vf\\\\}\QV 
I  am  bound  to  follow  him  ;  regretting,  as  I  trace  the  slippery  path,  that  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  age  should  have  at  last  succeeded  (by  fomenting  jealousies,  and 
s^etting  interest  against  interest,  and  class  against  class)  in  creating  an  anti-social 
spirit  and  feeling  in  many  persons,  to  which  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister  feels 
himself  bound  to  yield,  even  against  his  father's  advice,  the  argument  af  facts, 
aiid  the  force  of  his  own  declared  convictions  ! 
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But  before  I  enter  fiirtlier  into  the  examination  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Tariff, 
in  order  that  my  remarks  thereon  may  be  better  understood,  I  must  run  the 
risk  of  wearying  you  with  a  dry  and  tedious  argument  upon  what  is  "  the  proper 
direction  of  the  national  industry  ?"  Having  solved  that  question,  I  shall  be 
able  to  put  a  few  facts  together — facts  which  are  admitted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  then,  from  the  principle  asserted  by  myself,  and  the  facts  and  admissions  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
new  Tariff. 

Well,  then,  can  any  one  deny,  that  the  first  results  of  industry  ought  to  be 
the  sustenance  of  the  industrious?  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  tlie  poor  and 
indigent,  I  refer  to  the  actively  industrious  sons  of  toil.  Can  any  one,  of  any 
creed  and  party,  be  so  foolish  as  to  question  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  plenty  (in  every  state  of  society,  and  under  any  form  of  Government)  ought 
to  be  their  reward? 

Almighty  God  has  declared,  **In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground."  If  there  should  arise  any  doubt  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  industry  shall  take  place,  the 
inspired  Apostle  has  removed  that  doubt,  for  he  has  thus  promulgated  the  de- 
cision of  infinite  Wisdom  and  Justice  on  that  point: — "  Tlie  husbandman  that 
lahoureth  must  be  FIRST  partaker  of  the  fruits.'* 

Away,  then,  with  all  cavilling  and  disputing  about  the  right  of  the  indus- 
trious to  food,  raiment,  and  shelter.  Let  all  those  who  believe  that  a  rich  man 
has  a  right,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  force  the  value  of  labour  down  for 
his  own  aggrandizement,  or  who  impiously  assert,  that  "  the  employer  of  labour 
is  to  avail  himself  o-f  all  circumstances  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  value  of 
labour" — let  all  such  ]>ersons,  I  say,  at  once  confess  that  they  reject  the  wisdom 
of  the  True  God,  and  that  their  self-love,  their  "  inextinguishable  and  illimitable 
passion  for  gain,'^  has  forced  them  to  abandon  the  Oracles  of  God,  and  to  reject 
the  restraint  which,  for  the  protection  of  the  labourers  and  the  security  of  society, 
is  therein  imposed  on  their  avarice.  Let  it,  I  repeat,  be,  from  henceforward, 
distinctly  understood,  that  every  system  which  resists  the  controul  and  restraint 
which  are  necessary  to  secure  the  "daily  bread"  of  the  industrious,  is  not  of 
God,  but  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  positive  command.  Let  no^t  men  who  thus,  for 
*•'  their  own  aggrandizement,"  refuse  the  right  of  the  labourers,  and.  resolve,  at 
all  hazards,  *'  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,"  and  who  profess  '•  that  freedov.i 
from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry 
of  the  country" — let  not  such  men  any  longer  practise  deceit  upon  the  people,, 
by  pretending  that  they  are  Christians,  and  Philanthropists,  and  I  know  not 
what. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter  with  God.  The  wide  world  is  given  tea 
man  for  his  sustenance — his  industry  is  the  sole  condition  demandetl  for  his  mam- 
tenancc;  and  every  scheme  which  is  contrived  to  rob  the  labourer  of  that  reward, 
nay,  every  system  which  does  not,  in  its  arrangement,  incorporate  such  restrmffiti 
upon  "  the  passion  for  gain"  which  is  required  for  the  security  and  protectJOiO!  9^i 
labour,  is  not,  cannot  be  of  God,  and  must,  consequently,  be  opposed  by  eit»^* 
true  believer  in  His  most  Holy  Word. 
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It  is  true,  then,  God  has  created  man,  and  given  him  the  world  for  his  resi- 
dence ;  He  has  given  His  creature  the  ground,  and  strength  and  intclh'gence,  hy 
which  means  every  needful  thing  may  be  obtained.  He  has  provided  amply  for 
all,  but  He  has  left  the  distributing  arrangement  with  man,  on  this  condition, 
7i:hich  no  society  of  men  can  abrogate,  which  no  Goveryune^it  can  success/ulli/ 
resist — Thou  shalt  sweat  and  eat — thou  shalt  labour  and  he  first  fed.  The  mind 
of  God  is  thus  revealed  to  man  in  His  Word.  That  Word,  from  beginning  to 
end,  suggests  no  thought  that  poverty  can  exist  with  industry..  It  is  because  I 
heiieve  in  these  truths  that  I  am  such  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. Therein  I  sec  the  recognition  of  all  that  Ihave  said — the  protection  and 
reward  of  labour,  with  rules  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
labour. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  under  the  British  Constitution,  the  very  right  to  possess 
property  is  founded  upon  these  principles.  She  proclaims,  with  a  voice  to  which 
all  must  eventually  listen,  *'  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights."  Rents 
cannot  be  justly  taken  where  "  duties"  are  not  duly  performed. 

The  ancient  corporations  and  guilds  were  instituted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  different  grades  of  all  crafts,  by  apportioning  the 
supply  to  the  demand,  and  thus  preventing  competition.  The  law  of  apprentice- 
ship has  alsa  reference  to  the  protection  and  upholding  of  the  value,  as  well  as 
apportioning  the  quaiitity  of  laboui?  t»  be  assigned  to  eaeh  craft  or  manufacture ; 
nay,  the  constitutional  legislation  of  our  forefathers  abounds  with  proofs  that 
they  deemed  the  right  use  of  legislation  to  be  the  regulating  and  apportioning 
the  quantity  of  the  different  products  of  our  industry  by  restraints,  penalties,  or 
rewards.  So  tenacious  were  our  by-gone  legislators  of  the  character  of  our 
manufactures,  that  they  not  only  li?gislatcd  to  prevent  the  undue  competition  of 
the  covetous,  but  they  also  considered  the  Crown  to  be  involved  in  the  honour 
or  dishonour  of  our  manufacturers,  and  passed  very  stringent  laws  to  prevent 
frauds  in  manufacture. 

The  labourers^  wages  vv'eie  tl1«n  also  protected  by  statute,  and  "  the  common 
food  of  the  working  people,  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  and  corn,"  were  prohibited 
from  being  made  articles  of  speculation.  Care  was  then  taken  that  the  labourers^ 
hope  of  reward  slioiild.  aot  be  cut  off,  by  the  inordinate  desire  for  gain  in  the 
capitalists. 

In  fact,  Siiv  the  constitutional  principle  of  Britain  requires  that  our  governors 
should  be  the  guardians,  regulators,  and  protectors  of  our  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  productions,  and  thus  become  the  upholders  of  the  value  and 
general  rights  of  our  labeur. 

I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  is  now  derided,  and  that 
a  wild,  horse-laugh  will  be  deemed,  by  the  Philosophers,  a  sufficient  answer  to 
one  who,  in  these  degenerate  days  of  "  enlightened  liberalism,"^  dares  to  hold  up 
the  example  of  our  wise,  deep-thinking,  close-reasoning,  and  Christian  ancestors, 
in  the  presence  of  their  vapid,  loose,  hollow-pated,  but  self-sufficient  successors. 
The  jeers  of  the  shallow  pretenders  of  the  modern  school  only  lead  me  still 
more  to  admire  the  noble  contrast  presented  in  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to 
the  folly  of  their  revilers.     I  am  warned  by  One  who  is  wiser  than  they — 
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"  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are 
raveninif  wolves:  ye  sliall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles?  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringelh  forth 
evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit." 

Sir,  from  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  these  "false  prophets,"  the  reasonless  Philoso- 
phers of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  turn  ta  the  test  so^  unerringly  propounded  from 
the  lips  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and  from  the  great  Free  Trade  Conservative  Minister 
himself:  I  find,  that  the  "  frnit*^'  of  the  Constitutional  tree  (which  was  planted  by 
our  despised  forefathers,  and  was  nourished  with  their  blood)  is  thus  described: 

"Under  it,  this  country,  considering  its  population,  has  acquired  the  greatest  colonial  empire, 
the  greatest  India*  empire,  the  greatest  influence  which  any  country  ever  possessed; — presenting 
this  spectacle  to  the  world — a  country  limited  in  extent  and  population,  yet  carrying  on  greater 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise  than  ani/  other  coimtri/  eaeu  exhibited." 

With  such  a  test  of  the  excellence  of  the  wisdom  of  our  foi'efathers,  with  such 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  Constitutional  principle  of  universal  protection,  I 
can  well  afford,  while  I  am  asserting  the  self-same  principle,  to  bear  the  contempt 
of  the  modern  butterfly  legislators, who  sport  their  hours  away  alternately  at  balls, 
clubs,  gaming-houses,  and  then  at  "  the  House."  I  warn  them  that,  even  on  the 
showing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  every  step  from  the  land-marks  of  our  ances- 
tors is  another  move  to  a  certain  increase  in  that  "embarrassment,  confusion,  and 
distress"  which  now  depiess  the  industry  of  this  nation,  and  which  have  been 
entirely  occasioned  by  a  departure  from  "the  light  of  the  Constitution." 

Do  you  ask,  What  I  would  you  have  ns  return  to  the  "  defective"  and  ea^- 
pioded  system  of  interfering  in  our  private  transactions  by  laws  and  statutes  ? 
How  else  can  you  expect  prosperity  ?  ft  is  acknowledged,  that  under  that 
system  unequalled  prosperity  obtained,  and  that  a  departure  therefrom  has  in- 
volved this  country  in  distress,  such  as  was  seldom  if  ever  known  in  the  world 
before.  Why  then  should  we  be  afraid  to  return  to  the  wisdom  which  our  fore- 
fathers were  willing  to  learn  from  God?  Simply  because  universal  restraint  is 
the  necessary  consequence,  and,  in  an  age  of  liberty  in  thought  and  action,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  man  that  all  should  submit  to  any  kind  of 
regulation  and  restraint  !^  Aye,  there  is  the  rub  ! — tliere  is  the  difficulty.  Proud, 
self-willed,  selfish  man,  thinks  that  he  is  independent  of  another,  and  refuses,  in 
all  his  transactions,  to  submit  to  the  controuling  and  restraining  regulations  of 
law  and  order.  Hence,  Sir,  all  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  which  we  now 
complain.  We  must,  then,  learn,  that  true  liberty  consists  in  restraining  the 
unruly  passions  and  self-will  of  man.  When  that  is  admitted,  our  path  to  plenty 
for  all  is  easy. 

It  is  first  of  all  needful  that  we  should  be  impressed  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  the  God  of  Order.  Look  at  his  works.  If 
He  creates  a  world.  He  finds  it  a  place  in  which  to  rest  and  to  move — He  makes 
it  available  for  all  the  purposes  designed  by  Wisdom.  In  all  the  worlds  which 
He  has  made,  there  is  no  jar,  no  confusion — all  move  in  their  courses,  and  retain 
their  places,  restrained  and  impelled  by  powers  which  he  has  imparted.  If  He 
creates  a  grain  of  sand,  He  finds  it  a  resting-place,  and  makes  it,  when  His  will 
designs  it  to  be  so,  the  barrier  against  the  ocean,  thereby  separating  the  water 
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from  the  land.  Watch  the  exhibition  of  His  wisdom  in  all  the  minor  works  of 
His  creation.  Do  you  behold  a  flower,  a  plant,  a  tree,  an  insect,  fish,  bird,  or 
animal,  all  are  brought  into  being,  surrounded  by  such  atmosphere,  food,  and 
shelter  as  are  requisite  to  their  sustenance  and  propagation,  whilst  not  a  sparrow 
falleth  to  the  ground  without  His  permission. 

Suffer  your  thoughts  to  rise  with  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  God,  to 
IMaii,  created  in  His  image ;  and  think  you,  that  God  has  permitted  him,  though 
fallen,  to  be  neglected  ?  That  man  alone,  of  all  the  creatures  which  He  has 
made,  should  be  insufficiently  provided  for  and  neglected?  The  very  thought  is 
impious — it  dishonours  God. 

He  has  given  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  world — He  has  imparted  to  man 
power  and  intelligence — He  has  given  His  Word  to  be  man's  guide.  What  more 
was  needful  ? — Obedience,  submission,  thought,  and  industry.  Remember  always 
that  God  is  the  God  of  order,  not  of  confusion  ;  and  that  order  implies  law,  and 
law  restraint. 

For  wise  purposes,  God  has  divided  the  families  of  man.  He  has  broken 
their  languages,  and  separated  them  into  divers  kingdoms  ;  and  He  has  given  His 
strongest  injunction,  that  members  of  each  household  or  community  should  be  the 
fiist  to  receive  consideration  and  support  from  the  mind  which  governs.  He  has 
appointed  different  orders  of  society,  and  given  His  commands  to  all.  Some  are 
appointed  to  think,  others  to  act,  some  to  rule,  others  to  be  governed,  some  to 
produce,  others  to  distribute ;  but  all  are  to  be  consumkrs,  because  in  God's 
arrangements  there  is  to  bo  no  want  to  those  who  obey  His  will.  The  industrious 
are  to  be  first  fed,  but  the  indigent  are  also  to  have  plenty  ;  it  is  the  willing 
idler,  the  slothful  sluggard,  and  him  alone,  for  whom  I  prefer  no  claim — "If  a 
man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 

Well,  then,  God  has  given  the  earth  for  man's  use.  He  has  provided  man 
with  the  power  to  work,  and  with  intelligence  to  find  out  inventions  for  his  sus- 
tenance and  comfort.  He  has  divided  man  into  families,  societies,  and  nations,  ap- 
pointing the  centre  of  our  operations — Home.  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
Infidel." 

God  has  appointed  the  proper  stations  and  ranks  for  each.  He  has  given  rules 
for  their  guidance.  He  has  exhibited  Himself  in  His  word  and  His  works  as  the 
God  of  Order,  and  has  thus  left  man  without  excuse,  if  he  should  be  in  want  and 
destitution.  Why,  then,  should  any  starve  who  are  surrounded  by  such  means  of 
acquiring  plenty?  Ifc  is  solely.  Sir,  because  the  duty  of  our  governors  is  neg- 
lected— they  refuse  to  take  the  power  of  apportioning  the  industry  of  the  people 
to  their  wants — they  resign  the  power  which  is  vested  in  them  by  infinite  Wisdom, 
and  leave  each  one  to  think  and  work  for  himself;  and  thus  they  entirely  neglect 
the  great  object  for  which  they  are  appointed — to  take  supervision  of  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  the  best  means  of  providing  for  their  comforts  and  necessities. 
They  neglect  to  study,  and  then  to  regulate,  the  proper  channel  in  which  to 
direct  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  people,  in  order  to  make  all  their  labour 
valuable f  by  making  it  useful.  In  a  word,  they  will  not  attempt  to  adjust  the 
supply  by  the  demand. 
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Nay,  the  people  themselves  arc  so  impatient  of  restraint,  that  they  ri^e  up  in 
indignation,  when    it  is   proposed   that   Government    should   interfere   in    their 
private    arrangements    and    transactions.     And  yet.    Sir,  if  reason   any   longer 
held  her  seat  in  men's  minds,  it  would  be  apparent  that  such  ought  to  be  the 
great  object  of  Go\^ernmcnt ;  and  that  the  sole  cause  of  our  co-mingled  industry 
and  poverty  is  the  want  of  proper  arrangement  and  proportion  in  the  direction  of 
our  skill  and  industry.     It  matters  not  how  skilful,  how  industrious,  a  man  or  a 
nation  may  be,  if  that  industry  and  that  skill  is  wasted  upon  the  production  of 
that  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  do  not  warrant,  it  is  valueless.     If 
men  will  build  houses,  when  /tou&es  are  7iot  required,  they  are  worthless,  and 
those  who  build  them  cannot  receive  a  proper  return  for  their  industry.  If  cloth- 
ing alone  is  the  object  of  our  production,  cloth  must  lose  its  value,  and  its  makers 
must  work  for  little  reward.     So,  when  we  are  naked  and  houseless,  and  com 
and  beef  are  over-produced,  there  can   be  no  profit  in  the  production  of  those 
useful  and  necessary  articles,  and  the  producers  thereof  must  be  in  want.     What 
a  melancholy  proof  of  these  truths  is  Engliand  at  the  present  day  !  Thus,  Sir,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  arrangement  and  proportioning  of  the  different  fields  for  oar 
industry  and  skill  ought  to  be  controuled  by  some  governing  intelligence.     For 
the  inanimate  and  irrational  creation,  God  has  arranged  all  these  circumstances; 
but  for  man.  He  has  left  this  matter  to  himself-^in  nations  to  the  governors. 

Do  you  dispute  these  premises  ?■ — do  you  assert  that  each  man  is  the  best 
judge  of  the  most  profitable  application  of  his  own  poweVs — that  "  The  study  of 
a  man's  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer  that 
employment  which  is  most  advantageous  to  society  ?"  If  so,  I  demand  a  reason 
for  the  present  wide-spread  misery  and  destitution  of  the  people  of  England.  It 
cannot  be  far  want  of  skill,  it  is  not  the  result  of  idleness.  Where,  whence  then 
can  it  originate,  if  not  in  the  absence  of  regulating  the  exertions  of  the  people  to- 
wards the  supply  of  their  necessities  ? 

Will  some  one  answer,  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  remaining  trammels  on  our 
trade  ;  give  us  Free  Trade,  and  all  will  prosper  ?■  Then,  Sir,  I  demand,  whence 
our  acknowledged  unrivalled  prosperity  when  the  Government  performed  the  duty 
of  interfering  and  regulating  the  supj-rly  to  the  demand? — and  our  progressive 
advance  in  wretchedness,  in  proportion  to  our  abandonment  of  those  wise  and 
wholesome  restraints  and  regulations,  the  good  effects  of  which  have  been  so 
clearly  recognized  by  Malthus  himself  in  the  following  sentence  .^  When  writing 
on  the  causes  of  distress,  he  says  as  follows : — - 

"  With  regard  to  these  causes,  such  as  the  cultivalion  of  our  poor  soli,  our  restrictions  upOn 
commerce,  and  our  weight  of  taxation,  I  find  it  very  ditficult  to  admit  a  theory  of  our  distresses  so 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  our  comparative  prosperity.  While  the  greatest  quantity  of  our 
poor  lands  were  in  cultivation,  while  there  were  more  than  usual  restrictions  upon  cotnmerce,  and 
tery  little  corn  was  imported,  and  while  taxation  ^Vas  at  its  height,  the  country  confessedly  in- 
creased in  wealth,  with  a  rapidity  never  known  before.  Since  some  of  our  poorest  lands  have  been 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  since  the  peace  has  removed  many  of  our  restrictions  upon  commerce, 
and  notwithstanding  our  Corn  Laws,  we  have  imported  a  great  quantity  of  Corn,  and  since  17 
millions  of  taxes  have  been  taken  off  from  the  people,  we  have  experienced  the  greatest  degree  of 
distress,  both  amongst  capitalists  and  labourers." 

Let  the  Philosophers  answer  Malthus,  their  apostle,  ere  they  jeer  any  more 
at  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers. 
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But  why  should  men  cavil  at  a  proposition  so  reasonable — so  universally  ad- 
mitted in  other  matters — so  constantly  acted  upon  by  the  very  persons  who  object 
to  it?     If  an  army  or  a  fleet  is  required,  is  not  proportion  instantly  resorted  to? 
Horse,  foot,  and  artillery — ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  schooners,  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  required  operations,  are  instantly  arranged.     No  one  thinks,  for  a 
single  momentj  how  foolish  it  is  to  leave  a  few  to  arrange   and   regulate  for  so 
many  soldiers  and  sailors.     Nay,  in  every  circumstance  of  life,  man  submits,  of 
necessity,  to  the  very  principle  which,  in  the  most  important,  he  despises.     If  the 
management  of  your  farm  and  house,  in  its  production  and  furniture,  were  left  to 
the  arrangement  and  regulation  of  all,  order  would  be  neglected — there  would, 
be  too  much  of  one  thing,  and  too  little  of  another  ;  so  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  most  simple  and  the  most  useful  articles  would  be  wanting  when  you  asked 
for  them.     If  you  required  the  simplest  pudding  for  your  dinner,  either  the  eggs, 
or  the  milk,  or  the  flourj  might  be  wanting;  and  wit Ji   all  your  large  stock  of 
furniture,  wine,  game,  and  other  matters,  you  would  have  to  apply  to  your  neigh- 
bour, on  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  for  the  simplest  articles  required,  although 
their  production  would  have  been  easy,  and  the  absence  of  tliem  arose  entirely 
from  your  rejection  of  regulation  and  arrangement. 

Such  is  the  condition,  at  this  moment,  of  this  Country.  On  a  large  scale, 
England  is  thus  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  people.  The  Government  and  the 
people  are  busying  themselves  with  looking  to  foreign  countries  for  those  necessary 
and  useful  things  which  may  so  easily  be  produced  by  themselves* 

How  easy  to  rectify  the  mistake.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter 
is — That  labour  and  skill  is  profitless  which  is  engaged  in  productions  which  are 
not  wanted,  the  true  rule  of  production  being  that  which  preserves  and  increases 
demand  while  it  produces  a  supply^— e«c^  being  thus  profitably  employed  for 
efirc//y  while  the  legislature  is  wisely  engaged  for  the  whole,  mcQntvoMWug  the 
different  sources  of  industry. 

I  fear  that  J  have  wearied  you,  but  the  subject  is  important.  That  is  my 
excuse.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  Malthus  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
false  and  contradictory  arguments,  has  recorded  his  opinion,  that  "  with  a  proper 
direction  of  the  national  industry,  this  country  might  contain  two  or  three  times 
its  present  population^  and  yet  every  man  in  the  kingdom  be  much  better  fed  and 
clothed  than  he  is  at  present." 

I  have  made  a  long  digression^  in  the  hope  of  convincing  you  that  our  fore- 
fathers were  wiser  than  their  revilei'S  of  the  present  day  suppose  them  to  have 
been. 

In  my  next,  I  will  try  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Tariff  by  the  only  true  test — its  bear- 
ing on  supply  and  demand.  I  will  also  candidly  examine  his  reasons  for  the 
alterations  which  he  proposes  to  make,  e.  e.  if  he  has  given  any  reason  for  them. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
p.S.__"  Rent-RoU  "  must  wait  awhile.— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Terras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL.  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — I  doiil)t  not  that  you,  and  many  of  my  readers,  have 
felt  strong  objections  to  the  restraining,  but  Constitutional  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples which  I  advanced  in  my  last  letter.     This  is   more  peculiarly  an  age  of 
Liberalism^  in  which  every  man  is  set  against  his  brother,  and,  strange  to  say, 
so  dim,  and  bewildered,  and  darkened  has   the  human   intellect  become,  that, 
rejecting  the  wisdom  of  our  ancient  seers  and  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  the  most 
popular  writers  are  those  who  attempt  to  prove,  that  while  every  man  is  engaged 
in  the  keenest  antagonistic  strife  against  his  neighbour,  and  is  pursuing,  by  every 
means,  his  desired  object,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  at  whatever  expense  and 
loss  to  others,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  some  irresistible,  but  inconsistent 
impulse, "  necessarily  pursuing  that  course  which  is  most  advantageous  to  so- 
ciety !"     Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  strange  belief  has  obtained  possession  of 
the  minds  of  many,  with  the  acknowledged  proof  before  their  eyes  of  misery,  desti- 
tution, and  wretchedness,  (nay,  of  deaths  by  starvatiofi  and  suicides  innumerable, 
occasioned  by  anxiety  and  the  dread  of  want,)  as  the  result  of  that  scheme  which 
is  now  so  much  applauded  ! 

Against  opinions  as   deeply  rooted  as  they  are  absurdly  and   destructively 

false,  it  has  been  the  glory  of  my  life  to  war;  and  though  the  reward  of  my 

labours  has  been  insult,  poverty,  and  imprisonment,  still,  so  certain  am  I  that 

the  old  Constitutional  land-marks  are  the  only  safeguards  against  national  decay 

and  revolution,  that  even  here,  maligned  and  traduced  as  insv  men  have  been, 

shut  out  from  society,  and  counted  unworthy  of  liberty,  I  cannot  hold  my  peace. 

Amidst  all  the  darkening  and  discouraging  circumstances  which  surround  my 

path,  the  hope  of  future  usefulness  to  my  fellow  creatures  is  encouraged  by  the 

lirst-fruits  of  my  labours,  obtained  even  from  the  Whig  Government,  in  defiance 

of  the  strongest  prejudices,  the  most  powerful  interest,  and  the  principles  of  the 

Free  Trade   Philosophers — I  allude   to   the   present  very  imperfect  Factories' 

Regulation   Act.     What  joy  it  is  to  my  soul,  no  man  can  tell,  when  I  find  the 

noble  and  excellent  Ashley  persevering  in   his  gigantic   exertions   to  save   the 

nfants  and  females  of  Britain  from  degradation,  insult,  and  oppression,  such  as 

he  world  has  never  before  heard  of  I 
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From  this  cell  I  congratulate  their  noble  champion  on  his  present  success — I 
urge  him  onward  in  his  Christian  exertions.  May  he  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  i!0\r,  while  the  mind  of  England  is  with  him,  may  he  press  his  glorious 
questions  to  a  successful  issue.  May  Lord  Ashley  "  reap  in  joy,"  where  Gould, 
Sadler,  Bull,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  have  "  sown  in  tears."  May 
Ciod  inspire  the  people  with  zeal  and  energy  to  "  hold  up  the  arms"  of  Ashley 
v.iiile  he  storms  the  Citadel  of  Oppression. 

I  can  only  now  aid  by  my  pen  ;  but  I  will  strive  to  do  the  duty  of  an  English- 
man, and,  "  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,"  I  will  still 
warn  the  people  of  that  danger  to  which  the  Liberal  schemes  of  the  self-styled 
Free-trading  Philosophers  must  eventually  lead  them. 

There  is  no  middle  course  in  this  strife.  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  think,  that  by 
yielding  now,  he  can  afterwards  stay  the  progress  of  this  movement ;  let  him^ 
however,  not  thus  flatter  himself,  for  he  will  most  assuredly  find,  that  the  monster 
will  never  be  appeased,  but  will  ever  crave  for  more,  crying^  "  Give  !  give!" 
imtil  the  last  remnant  of  our  Christian  Institutions  is  surrendered,  and  *'The 
Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage"  are  mingled  in  ane  heap  of  devastation  and 
decay — until  no  semblance  of  Old  England  shall  remain,  and  her  "  power  and 
greatness"  shall  have  passed  away  ! 

These  may  be  unpleasant  sounds :  J  should  not  dare  to  utter  them,  if  Truth, 
backed  by  experience  and  fact,  did  not  urge  me  on. 

If  you,  or  any  of  my  readers,  should  stHl  cavil  at  the  proposed  policy  recom- 
mended in  my  last,  and  should  ridicule  the  thought  of  returning,  lighted  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers  and  the  Oracles  of  Divine  Truth,  to  the  land-marks  of 
the  Constitution,  why  then,  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  demand  that  you  should  explain 
why  it  is  that  such  vast  increase  of  misery  and  destitution,  as  is  universally 
admitted  to  exist  at  this  time,  should  be  the  consequence  of  our  advance  in 
mechanical  and  scientific  improvements  ?  There  must  be  a  cause.  Is  that  cause- 
to  be  found  in  our  want  of  industry  ? — in  the  paucity  of  our  productions  ?— or  in 
the  neglect  of  apportioning  our  industry  and  productions  to  our  means  and  wants  f 
Jt  is  self-evident,  that  to  one  of  those  causes  our  wretchedness  is  attributable. 

The  stocks,  the  almost  useless  and  valueless  stocks  of  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  demonstrate  that  the  two  former  cannot  be  the  causes  of  our  poverty 
and  want.  The  acknowledged  overplus  of  manufactured  goods,  which  arises 
from  inadequate  demand,  proves,  beyond  the  possibility  of  question  or  doubt, 
that  the  absence  of  protection  and  apportionment  is  the  only  reason  why  every 
person's  wants  are  not  abundantly  supplied.  If  our  "  national  industry  were 
])roperly  directed,"  so  that  our  own  demand  should  be  adequate  to  the  supply,  it 
nppears  certain  that  our  present  anomalous  condition  of  excessive  industry  and 
want,  abundance  and  decay,  could  not  exist.  No  one  will  deny,  that  in  quantity, 
our  productions,  in  their  aggregate,  far  exceed  our  necessities. 

But,  Sir,  this  state  of  things  can  never  be  altered,  if  the  principle,  "  that 
each,  in  steadily  pursuing  his  own  aggrandizement,  is  following  that  precise  line 
of  conduct  which  is  most  for  the  public  advantage,"  is  maintained  ;  because  by 
so  doing,  such  men  must,  of  necessity,  destroy  their  own  customers,  and  thereby 
increase  the  want  of  demand,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  national  disease.   Tha 
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result  of  a  system  founded  on  that  principle  is,  and  ahvays  must  be,  disorganizing 
in  its  operation,  forcing,  as  it  necessarily  must,  and  in  reality  has  done,  each  nri'aii 
to  compete  or  war  with  his  neighbour — destroying  entirely  the  principle  of  love — 
banishing  honour  and  truth  from  our  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  introduc- 
ing, in  their  stead,  deception,  fraud,  extortion,  and  oppression. 

Under  the  operation  of  such  a  confused  system,  the  community  will  be  greatly 
disorganized,  as  it  is  at  present.  We  have  a  homely  saying  in  Yorkshire, 
^'  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business ;"  so,  if  Government  leave 
their  duty  to  "everybody,"  it  is  likely  to  be  neglected. 

Does  it  not,  then,  seem  evident,  that  all  which  is  wanted  is  the  superinten- 
dence and  protection  by  Government  (that  which  is  the  first  duty  of  all  Govern- 
ments) of  the  energies  of  the  people? 

Thus  far  had  I  written,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  a  valued  and  Christian 
friend.  I  read  the  foregoing  to  him,  when  he  said,  "  How  contrary  are  those 
principles  to  the  Truths  of  God.  What  havoc  do  such  theories  produce  in  every 
Christian  church  1*^ 

He  then  exemplified  his  meaning  by  two  anecdotes,  which  are  so  very  much 
to  the  purpose,  that  I  must  detain  you  while  I  relate  them. 

My  friend,  who  is  a  highly  respectable,  intelligent,  and  very  influential  Wes- 
ieyan  IMethodist,  said,  "  The  proceedings  of  some  of  our  wealthy  tradesmen  are 
wicked  in  the  extreme.  I  was  once  transacting  business  with  a  person  who  bad 
formerly  been  one  of  our  members.  When  we  had  settled  our  business,  he  pointed 
to  a  pile  of  ribbon-boxes,  about  a  yard  high,  and  told  me,  *  Those  boxes  contain 
ribbons  which  we  sell  from  1*.  Sd.  to  2*.  a  yard.  We  generally  give  from  1*.  to 
1*.  8d.  a  yard  for  them — I  bought  those  to-day  for  Sd.  a  yard  I  That  bargain 
is  worth  600/.  to  me.'  Now,  he  must  have  known,"  continued  my  friend,  "  that 
no  man  could  afford  them  at  that  price,  and  that  he  was,  in  effect,  buying  stolen 
goods"  If  too  many  ribbons,  under  the  circumstances,  had  not  been  produced, 
such  a  robbery  could  not  have  been  committed  under  the  plea  of  trade. 

3Iy  friend  also  said,  **  I  remember,  that  one  of  our  members,  who  was  shop- 
man to  a  member  of  our  society,  once  told  me,  that  '  he  should  be  obliged  to 
leave  his  situation,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer;'  and  then  he  related  the  following 
facts : — *  Our  master  has  a  rule,  that  a  certain  sum  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  shop 
every  day  ;  if  less  than  that  sum  is  taken,  we  are  employed,  after  the  shop  is 
closed,  to  look  over  the  invoices  of  goods  which  are  not  paid  for,  and  we  deduct 
from  them,  for  short  lengths,  until  we  have  made  up  what  our  master  charges 
as  a  fair  sum  far  the  profit  on  the  amount  we  are  short  in  the  day's  sales. 
When  the  day  is  very  rainy,  and  we  have  no  customers,  we  not  only  deduct  for 
short  lengths,  but  we  make  abatements  for  faults  which  never  e^cisted  in  the 
goods,  until  the  amount  of  profits  fixed  for  the  day  is  made  up.''' 

I  remarked,  "  Do  not  the  sellers  of  the  goods  resist  such  impositions  V  My 
friend  answered,  *'  The  goods  are  bought  from  agents,  who  cannot  afford  tu 
offend  punctual  payers.  They  prefer  to  make  excuses  to  their  principals  in  the 
country,  who  are  generally  persuaded  to  be  satisfied.'* 

I  have  since  seen  a  very  respectable  London  shopkeeper,  who  assures  nae, 
"  that  the  system  of  making  up  profits  by  such  deductions  is  very  comiEoa  ia- 
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deed.'*  T!»c  recital  of  this  fact  will  explain  to  many  a  poor  weaver  the  reason 
wliv  his  master  is  so  often  enraged  and  storming  about  "  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  profit,'^  and  urging  his  takers-in  ''  to  increase  abatements  and  fines." 
Tills  knavery  in  the  roguish  shopkeepers  not  only  prevents  their  honest  neigli- 
tours  from  thriving,  but  it  destroys  all  proper  feeling  between  the  manufacturers 
and  their  work-people,  and  renders  the  whole  system  one  of  unblushing  villany 
and  of  cruel  oppression,  for  see,  Sir,  how  the  manufacturers  contrive  to  throw 
the  fruit  of  this  thievish  system  of  the  London  shopkeepers  upon  the  poor  ope- 
rative weavers. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  it  is  true,  that  a  few  days  before  the  conversation  I 
have  just  related  took  place,  I  was  called  upon  by  a  very  respectable  operative, 
viho  is  the  first  cousin  of  an  Earl,  and  whose  uncle  and  grandfather  were  also 
Earls.  (When  my  poor  friend  told  me  his  pedigree,  I  thought  of  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam,  his  grand-children,  and  the  coal-pits.)  This  aristocratic  labourer  was 
intending  to  emigrate,  being  sick  of  the  oppressions  and  villanies  of  the  manu- 
facturers. He  informed  me,  "  that  he  had  left  his  last  place,  where  he  was  a 
laker-iny  [whose  occupation  is  to  examine  the  cotton  calicoes  as  they  come  in 
from  the  weavers].  He  was  required  to  make  up,  in  abatements,  a  certain  sttm 
per  icceh.  His  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  His  master  expostu- 
lated with  him,  and  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  compliance,  saying, '  That 
before  he  came,  the  hate-hocJcs,  of  which  he  had  many,  were  always,  on  an 
average,  9*.  a  week  more  than  he  [my  informant]  had  made  his.*  '* 

The  man  informed  his  master,  "  That  he  had  always  bated  as  much  as  he 
could,  until  he  was  ashamed  of  meeting  the  weavers  in  the  streets,  and  he  could 
not,  in  conscience,  do  more."^     He  was,  in  consequence,  discharged. 

Now,  Sir,  if  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Free  Traders  arc  correct,  these  vil- 
laaous  proceedings  are  "  most  advantageous  to  society,'*  and  those  swindlers  are 
justified  in  "availing  themselves  of  those  circumstances  to  reduce  the  value  of 
labour." 

It  is  of  no  use  blinking  the  matter:  on  their  own  showing,  the  Free  Traders 
are,  and  must  be,  if  they  act  upon  their  avowed  principles — Swindlers. 

It  is  a  fact,  that,  generally,  the  poor  weavers  are  not  informed  for  what  they 
arc  bated.  The  amount  is  arbitrarily  deducted  from  their  earnings.  If  they 
utter  one  word  of  expostulation  or  complaint,  they  are  discharged. 

I  have  known  a  manufacturer  boast  that  "  he  run  his  carriage  out  of  the 
fines.'*  In  fact,  Sir,  so  demoralized  and  lax  in  their  principles  have  many  of  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants  become,  that  if  profits  can  be  realized,  the  means 
by  which  a  fortune  has  been  accumulated  are  no  longer  inquired  about.  The 
actual  possession  of  wealth,  obtained  by  cruelty,  oppression,  and  fraud,  is  now  a 
genuine  passport  to  influence,  "respectability,*'  aye,  and  to  aristocratical 
alliances.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  new-fangled  principles  of  the  Free 
Traders. 

Another  proof  of  some  of  the  means  which  are  now  employed  "to  reduce  the 
value  of  labour,*'  has  this  moment  been  communicated  to  me,  by  a  very  respect- 
able architect,  residing  in  this  city. 

He  has  in  vain  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  letting  buildings  by 
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contract.     IJc  gave  rae  an  instance  of  the  extreme  hardship  which  that  system 
entails  upon  tlie  operative  builders. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  to  inspect  some  work,  he  complained  "  of  the 
inferior  manner  in  which  it  was  executed.'  The  workmen  said,  "  We  cannot 
adord  to  do  it  better." — "  How  is  that?"  said  my  friend.  "I  let  it  to  Mr.  A., 
to  be  done  in  a  workman -like  manner." — "  We  took  it  of  Mr.  B.  for  40  * 
ifuincas,"  said  the  men.  It  turned  out  that  Mr.  B.  had  taken  it  of  Mr.  C.  for 
70/.,  that  Mr.  C.  had  taken  it  of  Mr.  A.,  the  contractor,  for  110/.,  while  the 
contractor  had  taken  it  of  my  friend  for  140/. !  So  that  the  work  for  which  the 
owner  had  allowed  140/,  had  dwindled  down  in  price,  before  the  operatives 
touched  it,  to  42/. !  ! 

Now,  Sir,  my  friend  is  in  full  practice  in  tbis  city,  and  he  assures  me,  that 
such  is  the  general  system  of  building  operations  amongst  the  ''  speculating" 
builders  of  London,  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to. 

I  ask,  have  the  Government,  who  have,  at  all  events,  (as  allowed  by  all 
])arlics,)  the  charge  of  the  peace  of  the  nation,  have  the  Government  no  cause  to 
interfere  with  such  extortion,  cruelty,  and  fraud  as  I  have  detailed  in  this  letter? 
I  demand,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  adopt  some  means  to  prevent 
the  people  having  such  just  cause  to  complain  that  the  foundation  of  the  social 
fabric  is  thus  injured?  Or  is  it  their  duty  to  allow  such  a  system  of  fraud  and 
oppression  to  continue,  and  then  employ  an  expensive  force  to  keep  such  an 
enslaved  people  submissive,  merely  for  the  protection  of  their  oppressors  ?  Let 
the  Free  Traders  answer. 

Do  you  ask  why  I  trouble  you  with  these  accounts  of  the  frauds  practised  by 
tradesmen?  It  is  that  I  may  exhibit  the  true,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  that 
system  which  teaches,  "  that  each,  in  steadily  pursuing  his  own  aggrandizement, 
is  following  the  precise  line  of  conduct  which  is  most  for  the  public  advantage." 

It  is  self-evident,  that. under  a  properly  regulated  system  of  protection  and 
apportionment,  such  frauds  could  not  be  committed.  They  naturally  arise  out 
of  that  spirit  of  covetousness  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  selfish  system  which 
rejects  the  control  of  Christianity — they  are  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the 
inequality  between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  which  must  alnrays  be  consequent 
on  the  wants  of  regulation  and  restraint.  But  for  that  waste  of  our  industry 
which  is  consequent  upon  the  system  of  Liberalism,  denominated  Free  Trade, 
the  character  of  England  would  not  be  blotted  with  such  crimes  ! 

It  matters  not  who  or  what  our  Governors  are,  or  what  may  be  the  form  of 
our  Government — if  selfishness  assumes  theplace  of  love,  if  labour  is  not  pro- 
tected, if  the  employment  of  labour  is  not  apportioned  into  its  proper  channels, 
by  an  overruling  and  presiding  genius  or  mind,  we  must  inevitably  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  despondency  and  decay  ;  and  why  ?  Because  we  reject 
the  Ord^r  and  the  Law  which  God  has  appointed. 

Now  to  the  Tariff.  I  shall  then  discover  on  what  terms  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
resolved  to  make  peace  with  the  Free  Traders. 

A  crisis  so  dangerous  as  the  present  has  not,  I  think,  before  presented  itself. 

*  I  Tarj  the  sums,  but  I  preserve  the  relative  amounts. — R.O. 
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"  Every  man  for  himself,  and  no  man  for  his  neighbour,"  is  now  the  national  motto 
and  watchword.  No  man  need  go  to  school  to  know  where  such  a  principle  must 
tend  !  My  business  is  not,  however,  to  prophecy,  but  to  follow  and  examine  the 
details  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  Tariff,  and  therein  trace  the  means  which  he 
proposes  in  order  to  give  "  the  proper  direction  to  national  industry,"  and  thus 
enable  "every  man  in  the  kingdom  to  be  much  better  fed  and  clothed  than  he  is 
at  present,"  even  if  the  numbers  should  be  increased  to  "  two  or  three  times  its] 
present  population." 

I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  general  synopsis  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Tariff  in  his  own  words.     The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  said — 

"  We  have  arranged  the  whole  of  the  tariff  under  twenty  different  heads.  For  instance,  under 
the  first  head  we  have  included  hve  animals  apd  provisions  of  all  kinds;  under  the  second,  are  in- 
cluded all  articles  which  can  be  classed  under  the  name  of  spices;  under  the  third,  all  articles  that 
come  under  the  denomination  of  seeds;  under  the  fourth,  wood  for  furniture;  under  the  fifth,  ores, 
minerals,  metals,  and  aH  those  articles  which  enter  into  manufactures;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  my* 
«elf  from  the  necessity  of  going  through  an  immense  mass  of  figures,  I  propose  forthwith  to  lay 
before  the  House  the  amended  scbeme  of  the  Government."—"  It  appears  to  me  that  I  cannot  }ay 
before  the  House  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  a  more  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  than 
this.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  enumerate  every  article  on  which  a  change  of  duty  is  contemplated, 
1  should  greatly  add  to  the  labour  which  I  am  undergoing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fatigue  the  House. 
Here  (the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  held  a  manuscript  book  in  his  hand)  is  the  whole  tariff,  arranged 
under  twenty  different  heads,  afld,  on  Monday  morning,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  commerce  and 
jmanufactures  of  the  country  will  have^n  opportujiity  of  seeing  what  is  the  amounlof  the  new  duty 
which  the  government  purposes  to  levy.  Speaking  generally,  I  may  say,  tbat  out  of  1,200  articles 
we  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  7.50,  including  all  those  which  enter  into  manufactures.  Thero 
are  about  450  articles  in  respect  of  which,  on  comparing  the  present  rate  of  duty  with  Jthe  cost 
of  the  article,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  for  the  interests  of  commeree,  or  for  the  interests  of 
the  consumer,  to  make  any  reduction;  but  upon  7b0  articles,  as  I  before  stated,  we  purpose  to 
make  a  reduction^  and,  in  many  cases,  a  considerable  one.^* 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  "reductions  of  duty"  would  have  been  extended 
to  "  other  very  important  articles,"  for  the  purpose  of  "  relaxing  the  restrictions 
upon  commerce,"  had  not  *'  revenue  and  pending  negotiations"  interfered.  The 
loss  to  the  revenue  on  this  Tariff  is  estimated  at  270,000/, 

It  will  not  be  needful  that  I  should  trouble  you  with  a  complete  copy  of  the 
1,200  different  articles  as  enumerated  in  the  official  document;  I  cannot  doubt 
that  you,  and  every  one  of  my  readers,  have  long  since  examined  its  contents. 
My  business  is  not  so  much  with  items,  as  with  principles.  My  object  is  to  asH 
certain  upon  what  principle  the  Premier  is  resolved  to  act,  and  by  what  meansj 
Sir  Robert  Peel  intends  to  guide  "  the  national  industry  into  the  proper 
DIRECTION,"  for  that  Sir,  is,  after  all,  the  great  question  to  be  solved. 

On  looking  into  the  first  schedule,  I  find  that  it  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  admitting  into  this  country  Colonial  animals,  cattle,  poultry,  fish,  provi- 
sions, grain,  hay,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.  &c.  on  payment  of  a  very  trifling  duty  ; 
which  duty  is,  in  this  Tariff,  generally  doubled  on  Foreign  imports.  Thus  very 
properly  admitting  the  principle,  that  the  mother  country  is  bound  to  show  favour\ 
to  her  Colonies,  a  principle  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  Free  Trade.  With- 
out recapitulating  all  the  articles  which  are  included  in  Schedule  1,  it  may  be  asj 
well  that  I  inform  you  what  articles  therein  named  were  prohibited  under  the 
old  system,  viz.  goats,  kids,  oxen^  cows,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  swine,  salmon. 
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soles,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fish,  turtle,  fresh  or  slightly  salted  beef,  and 
fresh  pork.  All  these  articles,  as  well  as  the  others  enumerated  in  the  schedule, 
are  now,  according  to  this  Tariff,  allowed  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries 
at  very  small  duties.  I  need  only  name  a  few  of  them,  viz.  foreign  oxen,  2.0s. , 
cows,  15*.,  calves,  10*.,  sheep,  3*.,  hogs,  5*.  each,  salmon,  10*.,  and  soles  5*.  a 
cwt.  The  duty  on  foreign  fruits  and  vegetables  is  also  much  reduced.  You  will 
likewise  bear  in  mind,  that  *^  There  has,'*  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
*•'  There  has  been  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn."  The  Tax  upon  Property,  the  previous  *'  very  material  reduction'^ 
in  corn,  and  now,  the  all-but  free  admission  of  provisions,  will,  if  I  mistake  not^ 
be  "  immensely  perilous"  to  the  landed  interest. 

The  second  schedule  is  confined  to  spices,  on  which  there  are  several  nnim- 
portant  reductions.  The  just  principle  of  favouring  the  production  of  our  Colonies 
is  maintained  ;  indeed,  throughout  the  Tariff  that  principle  is,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  adopted. 

The  third  schedule  refers  to  seed?,  on  which  very  great  reductions  are  pro- 
posed.    This  schedule  deserves  the  serions  attention  of  agriculturists.    The  Con-* 
servative  Government  seem  to  have   resolved  not  to  spare  the  Landlords  and 
Farmers. 

The  fourth  schedule  is  confined  to  woods  used  in  manufacture  and  for  cabinet 
work,  on  which  most  sweeping  reductions  are  made. 

The  fifth  schedule  contains  ores,  minerals,  metals,  and  manufactures  thereof, 
the  duties  on  which  have  been  melted  down  very  considerably. 

The  sixth  schedule  refers  to  oils,  extracts,  and  perfumery,  on  which  articles 
the  Premier  has  shaved  down  the  duties  unsparingly. 

The  seventh  schedule  has  reference  to  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  resins,  &c.,  the  duties- 
from  which  have  been  taken  very  freely. 

The  eighth  schedule  is  that  for  skins  and  furs,  which  have  undergone  consider- 
able reductions. 

The  ninth  schedule  is  for  hides  raw  and  tanned,  the  duties  on  which  have 
been  pared  down  considerably.  The  Tanners  will  do  well  to  put  their  houses  ire 
order. 

The  tenth  schedule  contains  timber  and  woods  not  otherwise  chariged,  which 
have  been  pruned  with  a  liberal  hand. 

The  eleventh  schedule  relates  entirely  to  manufactures  of  leather,  which  have 
undergone  very  considerable  reductions  from  the  old  import  duties.  The  questionff 
naturally  arise,  have  our  boot  and  shoe-makers,  and  our  saddlers,  our  harness, 
and  trunk-makers,  been  making  fortunes  too  rapidly  ?  Have  their  workmen  been 
too  well  paid  for  their  labour  ? 

The  twelfth  schedule  contains  cotton,  hair,  linen,  wool,  and  manufactures 
thereof.  Great  reductions  of  duty  are  made  from  candlewick,  gauze  of  thread, 
manufactures  of  hair  or  goat's  wool,  damasks,  drills,  sail  cloths,  linens,  diapers, 
threads,  cut  and  combed  wool,  and  beaver's  wool.  Many  "  individual  interests" 
will,  no  doubt,  be  damaged,  by  introducing  so  much  foreign  labour  into  compe- 
tition with  our  own  in  the  home  market.  Cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  yarn, 
woollen  manufactures,  linen  yarn  and  worsted  yarn,  have  undergone  no  change  ; 
so  that  the  powerful  party  represented  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League  have  come 
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out  of  this  ordeal  unscathed.  No  doubt  they  have  already  (as  their  ruinous 
condition  proves)  had  a  larger  dose  of  the  Free  Trade  nostrum  than  is  wholesome. 
The  thirteenth  schccjule  is  for  glass,  earthenware,  and  porcelain,  which  have 
been  most  liberally  dealt  with  by  the  authors  of  the  Tariff,  leading  one  to  sup- 
]>ose,  that  hitherto  those  manufactures  must  have  possessed  an  unwarrantable 
share  of  prosperity,  both  as  it  regards  masters  and  men. 

The  fourteenth  schedule  contains  silk  and  manufactures  of  silk,  upon  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  alteration.  The  experiments  unhappily  made  some  years 
ago  on  those  articles,  seem  to  have  reduced  that  particular  branch  of  our  national 
industry  to  such  a  lifeless  state,  that  no  further  attempt  at  blood-letting  dare  be 
ventured  upon. 

The  fifteenth  schedule  is  appropriated  to  naval  stores  —  ropes,  cables, 
cordage,  gunpowder,  dressed  hemp,  resin,  ships,  tar,  &c.,  which  have  each  been 
subjected  to  very  great  reductions  of  duty  ;  gunpowder  from  3/.  to  1/.  per  cwt., 
dressed  hemp  from  4/.  15,?.  to  14,?.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  will,  no  doubt,  be 
very  thankful  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  for  Schedule  15. 

The  sixteenth  schedule  is  for  stones,  bricks,  and  tiles.  Some  are  admitted 
free,  others  at  low  duties. 

The  seventeenth  schedule  refers  to  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  and  tobacco.  Tea  and 
tobacco  remain  as  before,  coftee  and  cocoa  are  very  greatly  relieved  from  import 
duties. 

The  eighteenih  schedule  is  entitled  "Miscellaneous.*'  This  compartment 
contains  precious  stones,  baskets,  birds^  boxes,  bristles,  brocade,  candles,  canes, 
carriages,  casks  (empty),  clocks,  corks,  crayons,  crystals,  embroidery  and 
needlework,  enamel,  feathers,  fossils,  frames  for  pictures,  hats  or  bonnets, 
lacquered  ware,  matting,  mattresses,  mill-boards,  musical  instruments,  paper, 
pasteboard,  pencils,  platting  for  hats  or  bonnets,  pots,  hair  powder,  quills,  scale- 
boards,  soap,  starch,  telescopes,  clay  pipes,  manufactured  tortoiseshell,  toys, 
turnery,  vases,  wafers,  washing-balls,  watches,  whip-cord,  and  whale-fins — all 
these  articles  have  been  eased  of  a  great  portion  of  the  old  import  duties.  The 
numerous*' individual"  trades  herein  assailed,  on  the  principle,  that  "  many  littles 
make  a  mickle,"  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  cause  a  pretty  general  "  inconvenience." 
The  nineteenth  schedule  is  for  sugar  and  melasses,  which  are  left  without 
alteration. 

The  twentieth  schedule  is  reserved   for  spirits  and  wines,  which  remain  in 
statu  quo. 

Such  is  a  faithful  synopsis  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  Tariff. 
I  should  not  omit  to  state,  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  thorough  insight  into 
Sir  Robert's  financial  plan,  that  he  proposes  to  take  off  export  duties  from  cer- 
tain manufactures  and  provisions,  to  the  amount  of  about  100,000/.  a  year,  and 
also  to  throw  off  70,000/.  a  year  from  the  stage-coach  duties. 

I  ara,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S. — My  friends  must  wait  for  the  continuation  of  my  "Rent-Roll." — R.O. 
ERRATUM. — In  last  number  (21),  page  192,  line  9,  iov  furniture,  read  consumption. 
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TiaOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prisou. 

Sir, — T  am  writing  on  the  9th  of  Jane.     This  day  I  have 
been   here  one  year  and  a  half.     On  looking  back   to  the  day  of  ray  entrance 
within   these  walls,   I  am   constrained  to  say,  with   feelings  of  gratitude  whicli 
none  other  than  a  prisoner  can  appreciate,  "  Goodness  and  Mercy  have  followed 
me — as  my  days,  so  has  my  strength  been.^'     I  have  not  been  forsaken  of  Him, 
whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  desire  to  serve.    "  He  has  spread  a  table  for  me  in  thii5; 
wilderness" — He  has  cheered  me  with  the  light  of  His  countenance — He  has  com- 
forted me  with  the  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit — He  has  surrounded  me  with 
many  friends,  and^  as  sure  as  His  promise  is  Truth,  in  His  own  good  time  "  He 
will  make  my  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  me."     I  thank  Him — He  has  already 
made  me  at  peace  with  them.     I  am  bound  to  express  my  thankfulness  to  those 
friends  whose  kind  attentions  have  made  this  place  so  pleasant  to  me,  and  whose 
generous  remembrances  have  sustained  me,  when,  otherwise,  I  must  have  been 
starved  to  death  ;  for   it  is  a  shame,  that   the  laws  of  England  compel  poor 
ilebtoiSjif  they  are  forsaken  of  friends,  to  dieofwant  in  prison, for,  as  your  friend, 
the  late  venerabJe  Eldon,  when  speaking  of  the  law  of  arrest,  said — "  The  law 
of  arrest  is  a  permission  to  commit  greater  acts  of  oppression  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  slavery  itself — a  permission  to  tear  the  father  from  his  weeping  children, 
the  husband  from  his  distracted  wife,  and  to  hurry  him  to  a  dungeon,  there  to 
languish  out  a  life  of  pain  and  misery."     "  The  Queen's  Prison  Act"  has  added 
to  that  enormity,  by  removing  the  key  of  that  "  dungeon"  from  the  hands  of  the 
Judges  to  those  of  a  Secretary  of  State  !     Cruel  and  oppressive  as  is  the  law  for 
debtors  in  this  Christian  country,  we  must  endure  all  this,  or  for  ever  carry  the 
brand  of  slavery  '*  outside,"  by  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court,  of  which 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  said — ''  That  he  never  would  sanction  such  a  Court  as '  the 
Insolvent  Court/  as  it  was  giving  a  power  greater  than  the  twelve  Judges,  witli 
the  Chancellor  at  their  head,  possessed,   viz.  that  of  trying  and  imprisoning 
without  a  jury,  and  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  appeal."  In  my  case,  however, 
it  was   arranged  by  our  solicitors  that  I   should  not  avail  myself  even  of  that 
Court.     In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  I  left  my  case  in  your  hands  ;  so  right 
^patiently  I  await  your  will^  thinking  the  while  that  it  is  your  duty  (a  duty  which 
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you  have  hitherto  neglected)  to  take  care  that  I  and  mine  should  he  provided 
^vith  the  means  of  life.     Some  day  you  will,  no  douht,  think  so  too. 

To  those  affectionate  friends  who  are  so  anxious  to  see  me  again  at  liberty, 
and  who  have  troubled  themselves  to  obtain  my  release,  with  many  thanks,  I  would 
s;n',  wait  patiently,  God's  time  is  best — a  mountain  of  prejudice  must  be  removed 
liefore  liberty  can  be  sweet  to  me. 

I  should  not  enjoy  my  liberty,  Sir,  unless  accompanied  hy  your  good  will  and 
Icind  wishes.  There  are  others,  too, against  whom  anger  was  once  stirred  up  in  my 
l)reast.  We  must  all  be  at  peace,  ere  I  can  long  for  liberty.  When  that  day 
arrives,  and  I  believe  not  long  hence  it  will  dawn,  I  shall  hail  my  liberty  as  a 
means  of  still  greater  usefulness — till  then,  it  is  better  that  I  did  not  rpam  at  large. 

Excuse  me,  Sir,  this  half  anniversary  of  my  imprisonment  has  led  my  thoughts 
Dnto  this  train — their  transmission  in  these  pages  will  answer  many,  very  many 
inquiries  from  anxious  friends  of  mine,  whose  love  for  me  disposes  them  some- 
times to  "  make  more  haste  than  good  speed,"  when  they  think  about  roe  and 
you.  They  may  rest  assured,  that  when  I  can  do  more  good  "  outside"  than 
here,  the  prison  bolts,  and  bars,  and  walls  will  no  longer  hold  me.  Meanwhile, 
I  urge  them  to  give  me  their  hearts'  prayers.  There  is  a  God  who  hears,  and 
"who  will  answer. 

Dry  as  the  subject  is,  I  must  again  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  Tariff — 
of  that  Tariff  which  has  given  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  much  anxiety,  to  which  he  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  labour,  and  which,  I  fear,  (if  there  be  any  truth  in  his 
account  of  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the  people,  and  in  his  former  declarations 
respecting  the  prospects  of  England,)  will  but  accelerate  the  downward  move- 
ment, and  increase  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  it  is  intended  to  remove. 

After  perusing,  in  my  last,  the  details  of  the  most  prominent  alterations  in 
the  Tariff,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  great  and  all-important  qiieston 
is — Will  these  alterations  guide  "the  national  industry  into  a  proper 
DIRECTION  ?"  If  they  will,  they  are  wise — if  they  are  not  conducive  to  that  end, 
however  more  abundant  and  cheap  they  may  make  the  different  articles  to  which 
they  relate,  they  will  fail  to  remove  the  distress  of  the  working  people,  because, 
in  that  case,  they  will  not  assist  them  with  the  means  of  becoming  purchasers. 

Permit  me,  before  I  proceed  with  the  examination  of  this  question,  to  complete 
the  detail  of  the  intended  financial  arrangements,  as  developed  in  the  Premier's 
scheme.  It  is  but  justice  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself.  You  will  then  have  the  whole  plan  fairly  before  you,  and  will,  of  course, 
he  better  able  to  judge  of  its  probable  effects.     The  Prime  Minister  said — 

"And  now  I  will  shortly  review  the  whole  of  the  financial  arrangements  which  I  have  detailed. 

The  estimated  deficiency  of  this  year  is j£*2, 570,000 

The  reduction  in  the  various  articles  of  the  Tariff    ...       270,000 

Loss  on  coffee  I  estimate  at    170,000 

That  on  timber  at 600,000 

Repeal  of  the  export  duty  on  British  manufactures  ...        100,000 
Reduction  of  the  duty  on  stage  coaches 70,000 

Total  loss  to  the  public  iucome    ^3,780,000 

^*  The  loss  of  3,7G0,0OO/.,  deducted  from  the  estimated  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
taxes,  and  which  is  calculated  at  4,300,000/.,  will  leave  a  surplus  of  520,000/.  to  meet  tlie  in-  ■ 
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creased  estimate  which  I  may  have  to  propose  on  account  of  India— to  meet  the  increased  charge 
which  may  be  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  with  China — to  meet  any  increased  reduction  of  duty 
T.liich  it  may  be  necessary  to  propose  on  account  of  the  completion  of  commercial  treaties  with 
otlier  countries.     I  believe  I  have  concluded  the  task  I  have  undertaken." 

That  the  people  of  England  should  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  charges  of 
wars,  about  the  causes  of  which  they  are  kept  in  total  ignorance — that  our  re- 
sources should  probably  be  squandered  in  committing  wholesale  murders  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  while  our  artizans  are  perishing  for  lack  of  food  at 
home,  seems  strange — it  is  very  strange  !  The  national  honour  is,  however, 
supposed  to  require  such  sacrifices,  and  that  being  so,  it  is  expected  that  Joha 
Bull  will  be  satisfied. 

For  the  present,  I  leave  that  part  of  the  subject,  with  an  assurance  that  I 
have  both  ray  eyes  and  my  ears  open.     You  know  that  I  keep  no  secrets. 

Turning  to  the  unwieldy  document  which  has  occupied  my  attention  for  some 
weeks — the  Tariff  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — the  first  question  which  presents  itself  is. 
What  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  put  so  many 
British  interests  to  the  "  immense  peril  "  of  changes  so  great  ?  And  then,  What 
will  be  the  probable  result  of  the  measures  on  the  general  state  of  the  country  ? 

The  reasons  which  were  adduced  by  the  Premier,  when,  "  after  the  fullest 
and  fairest  consideration, '^  he  developed  the  scheme  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  '*  laid  before  Hon.  Members  every  information  upon  every  element  on  which, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  come  to  a  full  and  impartial  judgment,"  must  be 
those  which  he  thought  the  most  convincing.  I  will  cull  them  all  from  that 
speech,  and  leave  you  to  say  if  they  are  such  as  a  wise  statesman  (when  address- 
ing, "  with  buoyancy  and  alacrity  of  spirit,'^  sage  senators  on  a  subject  so  impor- 
tant) ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with.  Excuse  the  length  of  these  quotations — ■ 
I  am  anxious  to  give  every  word  which  can  be  construed  even  into  the  bordering 
upon  a  reason.     Sir  Robert  Peel  said — 

""That  which  I  am  about  to  propose  is  conducive  to  the  welfare,  I  might  almost  say,  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  state." 

"It  is  niy  intention,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  that  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  public  interests  to  adopt." 

"I  cannot  consent  to  increase  the  taxation  upon  articles  of  subsistence  consumed  by  the  great 
body  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community.  I  do  think  that  you  have  had  conclusive  proof 
that  you  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  profitable  taxation  on  articles  of  subsistence.  I  advise  you  not  to 
increase  taxation  in  that  respect,  for  if  you  do,  most  assuredly  you  will  be  defeated  in  your  object.'* 

"  Interference  with  manufacturing  industry  would  prove  a  serious  check  upon  its  prosperity." 

"Nothing  but  hard  necessity  would  induce  me  to  derive  revenue  from  Railroads." 

"I should  be  most  unwilling  to  derive  a  revenue  either  from  locomotion  or  gas," 

"Having  given  the  subject  my  fullest  and  fairest  consideration,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mere  delu- 
sion, under  present  circumstances,  to  hope  for  a  supply  of  our  deficiency  from  diminished  taxation.'* 

"  I  have  looked  with  considerable  attention  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  remission  of  taxes  on 
articles  of  great  consumption.  I  find,  in  some  cases,  that  elasticity  which  gives  you,  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  an  increase  of  revenue;  but  that  in  almost  every  case,  I  believe  in  every  case  in  which  it 
does,  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses  before  even  the  same  amount  of  revenue  is  received  is  very 
considerable." 

'•  If  you  resort  to  such  a  scheme  as  the  only  means  of  supply,  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to 
be  contented  with  what  I  thought  you  were  ready  to  abjure,  namely,  a  recurrence  to  loans  and 
other  devices,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  revenue." 

''It  is  my  duty  to  make  aa  earnedt  appeal  to  the  possessors  of  property,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing this  mighty  evil." 
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*'  I  propose,  that  the  incomes  of  the  country  should  bear  a  charge  of  7d.  in  the  pound,  for  the 
purpose  of  not  only  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  but  enabling  me,  with  confidence  and 
satisfaction,  to  propose  those  great  commercial  reforms  which  will  have  the  effect  of  reviving  coin- 
merce,  and  improving  tl  e  mmufactures  of  tlie  country  in  a  way  that  niust  soon  react  on  every  other 
interest,  and  which  will  ensure,  even  in  a  narrow  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  the  diminished  price 
if  the  articles  of  consumption  and  the  cost  of  living,  compensation  to  every  one  subject  to  the 
I  ecuniary  charge,  while  it  will  more  than  reward  him  for  the  burden  imposed  by  relief  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  mighty  public  evil," 

"Speaking  of  regular  absentees,  who  leave  Ireland  and  come  to  reside  in  this  country  without 
any  call  of  public  duty,  I  think  it  but  fair  that  the  income  which  they  derive  from  Ireland  should 
be  subject  to  the  Property  Tax." 

'■J  must  say,  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  legitimate  object  for  the  imposition  of  duty  than  coal 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  I  say,  that  an  article  of  our  production  like  coal — an  article  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  manufactures,  and  by  the  exportation  of  which  we  increase  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  manufacturers  with  our  own — if,  I  say,  we  can  raise  a  reasonable  amount  of  duty 
upon  this  article  when  exported  to  foreign  countries,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  source  of  revenue." 

''I  propose  to  apply  it  [the  excess  of  revenue,]  in  the  njanner  which  I  think  will  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interests,  and  most  in  consonance  with  public  feeling  and  opinion — namely,  by 
leaking  great  improvements  in  the  commercial  tariff  of  the  country,  and,  in  addition,  by  making  a 
considerable  abatement  of  the  duties  at  present  levied  on  some  of  the  great  articles  of  consumption." 

"■During  that  interval  which  we  have  been  blamed  for  taking,  1  can  assure  the  House,  that  each 
JTidividual  article  of  the  Tariff  [12,00  in  number]  has  been  subjected  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  myself  and  Jny  colleagues.  Vie  have  endeavoured  to  determine,  as  well  as  we  could,  in  the  case 
of  each  article,  the  proportion  v>hich  the  duty  bears  to  the  price  of  the  article,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  to  what  extent  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  reduction  of  duty." 

"The  general  principle  on  which  we  proceed  is,  first,  the  removal  of  prohibition  in  every  case, 
and  the  relaxation  of  duties  of  a  prohibitory  character.  Secondly,  the  reduction  of  duties,  to  a 
very  considerable  amount,  on  raw  materials  u*ed  in  manufactures," 

^'In  no  case,  or  scarcely  any,  do  we  propose  to  levy  a  duty  of  more  than  five  per  cent,  upon  raw 
articles  used  in  manufactures.  Wa  propose,  speaking  generally,  that  the  duty  upon  articles  par- 
tially manufactured  should  not  exceed  twelve  per  cent.  With  respect  to  the  duty  on  manufactured 
artieles,  we  propose,  again  speaking  generally,  that  the  maximum  duty  should  not  exceed  twenty 
per  cent,  in  any  case." 

"  Speaking  gtnerally,  I  may  say,  that  out  of  1,200  articles,  we  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
CB  750." 

"  It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  countries  [England  and  France]  that  the  restrictions  on  com- 
merce should  be  relaxed.  The  benefit  obtained  by  one  country  would  re-act  upon  the  other;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  to  what  an  extent  it  would  be  carried." 

•"  When  we  make  remissions  of  duty  upon  imported  articles,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  obtain 
a  corresponding  advantage  from  other  countries." 

*'  I  do  not  propose  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty  on  brandy  and  wine,  cherishing  the 
hope  that  the  duty  may  be  relaxed,  when  corresponding  relaxations  in  the  duties  imposed  on  our 
manufactures  should  be  made  by  those  countries  which  are  to  be  benefited  by  our  relaxations." 

''  Now,  the  removal  of  prohibitions,  the  relaxation  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  articles,  such  as  oils  and  ores,  which  enter  into  manufactures,  will  give  a  buoyancy  to 
commerce,  and  confer  great  advantages  upon  manufactures." 

"•  I  cannot  consent,  nor  can  those  with  whom  I  act,  consent  to  the  admission  of  sugar,  the  pro- 
duce of  Brazil  or  Cuba,  without  some  coucession  respecting  slavery." 

'•  As  I  said  before,  if  you  reduce  your  duty  on  any  of  the  great  articles  of  consumption,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  instead  of  spreading  it  over  several  things,  it  is  better  to  make  an  effectual 
reduction  in  one," 

"  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage,  if  you  make  a  reduction  on 
timber,  to  let  it  be  such  a  reduction  that  the  consumer  should  be  certain  of  deriving  some  benefit 
from  it,  and  then  to  make  the  reduction  in  such  a  way,  that,  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Canadas, 
and  knowing  the  importance  attached  by  them  to  the  timber  trade,  we  should  not  suddenly,  or 
indeed  not  at  all,  affect  the  interest  of  those  colonies;  and  I  think  there  can  be  a  mode  suggested, 
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*f  the  House  will  consent  to  a  considerable  loss  of  present  revenue,  by  which  the  object  (o  which  I 

have  alluded  may  be  attained." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  there  is  one  article  more  than  any  other  on  which  a  gr^at  reductioii 

of  duty  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  public,  it  is  this  [Timber]," 

*'  The  real  way  in  which  we  can  benefit  the  working  and  manufactnrinjy  classes,  is,  unques- 

tioHably,  by  removing  the,  burden  that  presses  on  the  springs  of  manufactures  and  commerce." 
"■  Wiih  respect  to  those  pjossessions,  with  which  I  trust  this  country  will  ever  maintain  the  most 

friendly  relations,  I  think  it  desirable  that  wc  should  act  on  the  principle  of  treating  Canada  as  if  it 

were  an  integral  part  of  the  empire." 

*'  There  are,  at  present,  levied  certain  duties  on  the  export  of  British  manufactures — duties 

Aihich,  I  think,  are  contrary  to  a  sound  principle  of  legislation.     Part  of  these  duties  arise  from 

il)e  export  of  woollens  and  of  yarns,  which  are  exported  to  countries  with  which  we  have  no  reci- 
procity treaties." 

''  I  propose  to  remit  altogether  the  export  duties  on  British  manufactures." 
"■  Railways  pay  to  the  State  one-eighth  of  a  penny  a  mile  for  every  passenger." 
"•  I  shall  propose  that  stagc-coaclios  be  subjected  to  an  uniform  duty  of  three-halfpence,  and 
that  the  licence  be  reduced  to  3.9." — "  On  railroads,  no  corresponding  tax  is  imposed." 

"  This  proposition,  I  feel  persuaded,  can  be  vindicated  on  principles  of  strict  and  impartial 
justice." 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  reasonings  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  which,  after  *'  the 
fullest  and  fairest  consideration/'  and  bringing  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to 
bear  upon  the  subject,  he  has  propounded  a  scheme  by  which,  in  his  present 
opinion,  "  the  difficulties  of  this  country  are  to  be  surmounted.*'  Such  are  the 
arguments  which  he  advances  to  prove  that  the  sacrifices  he  requires  us  to  make 
"  will  be  am.ply  compensated,  nay,  much  more  than  compensated/'  by  the  happy 
results  which  he  fancies  will  follow  the  adoption  of  his  scheme. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  a  short  while  before,  assured  us,  that  our  distresses  arc 
caused  by  "  the  stimulus  which  was  given  to  great  undertakings  in  1837  and 
1838 — to  the  connexion  which  existed  between  the  directors  and  parties  con- 
cerned in  Joint-Stock  Banks  and  the  n>anufacturing  establishments — to  the 
immense  efforts  made  for  the  increase  of  manufactories,  and  for  the  building  of 
houses  for  the  reception  of  those  who  were  to  labour  in  those  manufactories — to 
the  immigration  of  labour  from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seats  of 
manufacture,  and  to  the  immense  increase  of  mechanical  power  which  took  ])lace 
in  consequence  in  the  years  1837  and  1838."  He  has  already  taught  us,  that  if 
we  *'  extend  our  foreign  commerce  as  we  may/'  we  must  not  hope  for  relief 
therefrom.  He  has  also  assured  us,  '*  that  he  does  not  abandon  the  hope  that 
this  country,  in  the  average  of  years,  may  produce  a  sufficiency  for  its  own  neces- 
sities;" but  with  all  these  declarations,  from  the  same  lips  we  now  learn,  that 
without  adopting  one  single  plan  to  remove  these  avowed  causes  of  our  misery, 
we  may,  after  all,  expect  relief,  by  fostering  the  very  evils  which  have  created 
all  our  woe  !  While,  after  having  been  deluded  and  punished  by  the  Free  Trade 
theory  and  practice,  "  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  acting  on  the  principle  of 
protection/'  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  ventures  upon  the  most  disastrous  and  ruinous" 
scheme  of  an  immense  stride  in  the  path  of  Free  Trade!  and, instead  of  resolving 
"  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  by  pursuing  the  wise  career  of  our 
ancestors  in  that  plan  which  was  proved  and  acknowledged  by  himself  to  have 
issued  in  prosperity,  '*  power,  and  greatness,  such  as  no  country  had  ever  po.s- 
sessed,"  he  *'  consents  to  put  to  hazard  enormous  interests,  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  an  untried  principle,"  rashly  braving  "  that  embarrassment,  confu- 
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sion,  and  distress"  which,  but  two  years  ago,  he  assured  us  wcie  likely  *'  to 
arise  therefrom."  lie  now  believes  that  those  theoretical  schemes,  which  were 
then  the  sure  precursors  of  decay,  are  "essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
state."  Professing  that  '*  this  country  may  produce  a  sufficiency,"  he  undermines 
the  value  of  every  agricultural  produce,  by  opening  the  competition  of  an  untaxed 
world  with  our  heavily  taxed  producers.  Believing  that  "interferences  with 
manufacturing  industry  would  prove  a  serious  check  on  its  prosperity,"  he  tempts 
the  manufacturers  of  the  world  to  "  interfere,"  in  our  own  markets,  with  those 
of  England,  and  permits  the  exportation  of  our  machinery  and  of  our  unfinislied 
manufactures — yarns,  to  wit — whilst  our  weavers  and  manufacturing  operatives 
are  starving  and  pining  away  by  thousands! 

He  tells  us,  that  it  is  injurious  to  let  foreigners  have  our  coal  without  duty, 
because  it  is  "  an  article  necessary  to  the  jn'oduction  of  manufactures,  and  by 
the  exportation  of  which  we  increase  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers 
with  our  own,"  whilst  his  whole  scheme  is  one  which  must  **  increase  com- 
petition," by  "  the  removal  of  prohibition  in  every  case,  and  the  relaxation 
of  duties  of  a  prohibitory  character."  Admitting  that  it  is  our  duty 
"  to  do  our  utmost  to  obtain  a  corresponding  advantage  from  other  coun- 
tries," he  recklessly  offers  our  markets  to  all,  even  when  he  knows  that 
"  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  acting  on  the  principle  of  protection." 
This  he  calls  giving  a  "  buoyancy  to  commerce" — he  pleases  himself  with  a 
reverie  about  the  scheme  "  re-acting  on  every  interest,  by  diminishing  the  cost  of 
living" — and  he  assures  us,  that  "the  benefit  obtained  by  one  country  will  re-act 
upon  another  to  an  incalculable  extent."  But  he  nowhere  proves  to  us,  how 
this  "  re-action"  is  to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves.  Without  an  increase  in  the 
power  of  consumption,  it  is  certain,  that  no  beneficial  "  re-action"  can  take  place  ; 
and  this  scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Poel'^  nowhere  provides  for  such  increase:  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  avowedly  one  of  decrease  in  all  its  essentials,  and  it  must  drive 
every  man  to  seek  his  subsistence  by  the  destruction  of  his  neighbour;  thus 
l)roducing  that  "  embarrassment,  confusion,  and  distress"  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  pronounced  to  be  the  consequence  of  adopting  such  wild  schemes.  The  value 
of  everything  is  to  be  "diminished";  one  interest  will  be  thus  devoured  by 
another,  until  the  tale  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  shall  be  realized  in  the  fate  of  England. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  thing  is  error.  The  question  with  Ministers  has 
not  been,  Do  we  require  the  foreign  commodity,  or  do  we  not  ? — in  the  first  case 
accelerating  its  introduction,  in  the  second  barring  its  approach  ;  but  the  sole 
<|uestion  was.  What  is  its  cost  ?  and  then  "  proportioning  tlie  duty  to  the  cost." 
A  more  fallacious  scheme  could  scarcely  have  been  invented.  One  is  left  to 
wonder  at  the  folly  of  the  man  or  Minister  who  could  be  so  weak  as  to  state  the 
question  in  this  way.  The  great  magician's  spell  is  "Cheapness."  There  is 
destruction  to  our  institutions  in  that  word. 

Whilst  assuring  Parliament  that  in  his  opinion,"  instead  of  spreading  reduc- 
tion of  duty  over  several  things,  it  is  better  to  make  an  effectual  reduction  on 
one,"  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposes  "  to  reduce  the  duty  on  7^0  aiticles  all  at  once!" 
"The  embarrassment,  confusion,  and  distress,"  wiiich  this  wholesale  scheme  of 
folly  will  occasion,  and  which  Sir  Robert  has  predicted,  no  man  can  estimate. 

The  only  comfort  which  he  imparts  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining, 
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and  fishing  interests,  which  will  be  endangered  by  the  competition  of  the  world, 
is  expressed  in  the  f oWow mg  promise :  "  Those  great  commercial  reforms  wilJ 
have  the  effect  of  reviving  commerce,  and  improving  the  manufactures  of  the 
countr}?^,  in  a  way  that  must  soon  re-act  on  every  other  interest  ;"  and  again,  "The 
benefit  obtained  by  one  country  will  re-act  upon  others,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  to  what  an  extent  it  will  be  carried." 

Such  are  the  pleasing,  but  foolish  dreams,  in  which  the  Premier  indulges, 
notwithstanding  his  own  declarations  and  the  experience  of  ages,  that,  protection 
of  domestic  industry  is  the  only  safeguard  against  "  embarrassment,  confusion,  and 
distress."  By  such  sweet  accents,  he  has  succeeded  in  lulling  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  a  vain  security  ;  forgetting,  all  the  while,  that  he  himself  has  declared, 
that,  "Extend  our  commerce  as  we  may,  we  may  depend  on  it,  that  it  is  not  a 
necessary  principle,  that  the  means  of  employment  fov  manual  labour  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  our  commerce."  And  yet.  Sir,  without  the  profitable 
"means  of  employment  for  manual  labour,"  it  is  self-evident  that  our  wretchedness 
must  increase,  because,  in  that  case,  "  the  national  industry  will  not  he  proper/if 
directed."  Hence,  that"  commerce*'  which  forbids  such  "  employment"  is,  as  the 
lale  Sir  Robert  Peel  predicted  that  it  would  "be,  our  '*  bitterest  curse." 

Sir  Robert  having,  throughout,  so  admirably  answered  himself,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  words  that  1*  should  reply  to  him — in  both  cases  he  cannot  be' 
right.  He  has  rightly  told  us  the  causes  of  our  distress — he  attempts  our  cure  by 
increasing  their  power  to  harm  !  He  protests  against  further  changes,  and  he  opens 
the  flood-gates  to  all  change.  He  eulogizes  the  effects  of  protection  to  native 
industry,  and  makes  England  the  great  field  for  the  competition  of  a  world.  He 
rejects  that  "  which  IS  practically  good,"  he  adopts  what,  he  says,  only  "  MAY 
BE  theoretically  correct !"  He  throws  "  power  and  greatness"  to  the  wind,  and 
embraces  "  embarrassment,  confusion,  and  distress!  "  Such  is  the  conduct  of  the' 
Conservative  Minister,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  worthy  of  credit — such  is  his  great 
commercial  scheme,  if  he  himself  is  not  mistaken. 

What,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  ?  On  the  showing  of  fhe  Sir 
Robert  Peel  of  1840,  the  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  1842  is  proved  to  be  the  Minister' 
of  increased  "embarrassment,  confusion,  and  distress." 

"While,  then,  I  approve  of  those  parts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures  which 
are  founded  upon  just  principles — I  mean  the  income  tax,  (reserving  the  question 
as  to  the  graduated  scale,)  the  tax  upon  absentees,  and  upon  the  export  of  coal, 
and  the  acknowledgment,  "  that  our  Colonies  should  be  treated  as  if  they  were  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  empire" — I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  Tariff  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  tobe  essentially  a  revolutionary  measure,  which  is  calculated  to  under- 
mine the  "power  and  greatness"  of  the  empire,  to  shake  her  institutions,  and 
cause  the  decay  of  our  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  fishing  interests. 
How  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  elected  to  stem  the  torrent  of  inno- 
vation, can  have  given  consent  to  such  revolutionary  measures,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say.     May  they  perceive  their  error  before  it  is  too  late  ! 

It  is  indeed  distressing  to  witness  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Queen  of  England  propounding  plans  and  adopting  measures  which  must  tend  to 
the  insecurity  of  those  institutions  which  he  has  sworn  to  maintain.  How  humi- 
liating to  an  Englishman  to  find  the  Prima  Minister,  in  whom  the  people  confided 
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for  the  protection  of  our  native  industry  and  of  our  ancient  institutions,  rejecting 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  despising  the  lessons  of  experience,  closing  hi» 
eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  resisting  the  force  of  his  own  convictions,  and 
yielding  to  the  fooleries  of  a  vain  set  of  pretenders  to  philosophy,  whose  only 
hope  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  land-marks  and  fortresses  of  our  rights. 

Strange,  that  while  our  ears  are  stunned  by  the  beating  of  the  hammer  of  de- 
struction, in  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  against  the  buttresses  of  Old 
England,  we  should  hear  the  sounds  of  wisdom  spoken  by  a  republican  senator — 
a  statesman  possessing^  as  he  richly  merits,  the  greatest  influence  in  his  own  country  ! 
It  is  reviving  to  find,  that,  after  wandering  in  the  mazes,  bewildered  by  the  mistf? 
of  a  vain  Philosophy,  the  transatlantic  statesmen  are  awaking  from  their  slumbers, 
and  are  prepared  to  walk  in  the  light  of  truth.    May  ours  soon  follow ! 

On  the  1st  of  March  last,  Mr.  Clay  thus  addressed  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States: — 

"  We  have  tried  Free  Trade.  We  have  had  ihe  prirrciples  of  Free  Trade  operating  on  more 
than  half  the  total  amount  of  our  comforts  for  the  greater  part  of  nine  j-ears  past.  That  will  not 
do  we  seer." 

'"How  has  Free  Trade  operated  on  our  great  interests?  I  well  remember  that,  ten  years  ao^o, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hayne),  affter  drawing  a  most  vivid  antf 
frightful  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  South — of  fields  abandoned — houses  dilapidated — overseers 
becoming  masters  and  masters  overseers — general  stagnation  and  approaching  ruin — a  picture 
■which,  1  confess,  filled  me  \*'iih  dismay — cried  out  to  us,  '  Abolish  your  Tariff,  reduce  your  revenue 
to  the  standard  of  an  economical  government,  and  once  more  the  fields  of  South  Carolina  will  smile 
■with  heauty — her  embarrassments  will  vanish,  commerce  will  return  to  her  harbours,  labour  to  her' 
plantations,  augmented  prices  for  her  staples,  and  contentment,  and  prosperity,  and  universal 
happiness  to  her  oppressed  people.'  Well,  we  did  reduce  the  Tariff,  and,  after  nine  years  of  pro- 
tection, we  have  had  nine  years  of  a  descending  Tariff  and  of  Free  Trade.  Nine  years  (fro  n  1824i 
to  1833)  we  had  the  protective  policy  of  a  high  Tariff,  and  nine  years  (from  1833  to  1842)  we  have 
had  the  full  operation  of  Free  Trade  on  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole  amount  of  our  imports, 
and  a  descending  Tariff  on  the  residue^  And  what  is  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at  this  day  ? 
Has  she  regained  her  lost  prosperity?  Has  she  recovered  from  the  desolation  and  ruin  so  con- 
fidently imputed  to  the  existence  of  a  high  Tariff?  I  believe,  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
could  be  interrogated  here,  and  could  respond  in  candour  unbiassed  by  the  delusions  engendered  of 
a  favourite  and  delusive  theory,  he  could  tell  us  that  she  has  not  experienced  the  promised  pros- 
perity which  was  dwelt  upon  with  so  mnch  eloquence  by  his  fellow  citizen." 

"  I  know  with  what  tenacity  theorists  adhere  to  a  favourite  theory,  and  search  out  for  imaglBary 
causes  of  results  before  their  eyes  and  deny  the  true.  I  am  not  going  into  the  land  of  abstractions 
and  of  metaphysics.  There  are  two  great,  leading,  incontestable  facts,  which  gentlemen  must  admit : 
first,  that  ahi<);hTariff  did  not  put  down  the  prices  of  staple  commodities  ;  and  second,  that  a  low  Tariff 
and  Free  Trade  have  not  been  able  to  save  them  from  depression.  These  are  the  facts :  let  casu- 
ists and  theorists,  and  the  advocates  of  a  one-sided  paralytic  Free  Trade,  in  \»hich  we  turn  our 
sonnd  side  to  the  world,  and  our  blighted,  and  paralyzed,  and  dead  side  towards  our  own  people, 
make  of  them  what  they  can." 

"The  most  bitter  and  persevering  opponent  to  the  protective  policy  I  ever  met  with,  has  never 
denied  that  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Government  so  to  lay  the  taxes  necessary  to  the 
public  service  as  to  afford  incidental  protection  to  our  own  home  industry." 

"  Who  that  has  a  heart,  or  the  sympathies  of  a  man,  can  say  or  feel  that  our  hatters,  tailors,  an(t 
shoe-makers  should  not  be  protected  against  the  rival  productions  of  other  countries?" 

I  wish  that  [  had  room  for  more  extracts  from  that  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  which 
was  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  IJnited  States,  while  supporting  resolutions 
which  were  intended  to  bind  that  Government  "  to  create  at  home  a  protection 
for  the  production  of  whatever  is  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  man" — "The 
adoption  of  which,'*  Mr.  Clay  observes,  "alone  can  place  the  finances  of  the 
Government  upon  a  respectable  footing,  and  free  that  country  from  a  condition  of 
servile  dependence  on  the  legislation  of  foreign  nations."  Would  that  Sir  Robert 
i*eel  could  perceive  the  wisdom  of  thus  protecting  home  trade. 

1  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — If  possible,  my  "Rent-Roll"  shall  be  continued  next  week. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL.  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — For  one  moment  strive,  and  if  you  can,  in  thought, 

r 

change  places  with  me.     Forget,  for  awhile,  that  you  are  rich  and  at  liberty — a 
man  of  pleasure,  with  but  one  wish  ungratified — the  lord  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  tenants — surrounded  by  a  wife  and  family  who  doat  on  you — '*  Saying  to 
this  servant  come,  and  he  cometh,  and  to  another  go,  and  he  goeth*' — no  sooner 
wishing  than  having — commanding  every  enjoyment  at  your  will.    For  a  moment, 
I  say,  strive   to   forget   that  your  lot  has  been  cast  in  such  a  happy  case,  and 
suppose  yourself  to  be  a  prisoner,  cast  out  from  society,  as  a  thing  which,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  is  counted  unfit  to  live — one  whose  rich  plaintiff,  backed 
by  such  inhuman  laws,  has  left,  for  aught  he  cares,  to  perish  of  want  in  a  con- 
fined,  arched,  pent-up   cell! — whose  unoffending,  lovely,  faithful  wife  is   still 
more  bound  to  him  by  the  prison-test,  and  lives,  striving  to  comfort,  whilst  she 
struggles  to  hide  from  him  the  sad  effects  which  "  hope  deferred"  is  silently,  but 
surely,  making  on  her  enfeebled  frame — whose  daughter,  with  a  soul  as  sprightly 
as   the  morning   lark,  behind    her  lovely  smiles  hides  thoughtfulness  and  grief. 
Picture  to  yourself  likewise   the   deprivation  of  all  the   delights  of  home  and 
neighbourhood — the  keen  remembrance  of  rural  joys,  in  which  you  were  wont  to 
revel  with  fond  delight,  now  shut  from  your  enjoyment,  but  still  wide  open  to 
your  playful  fancy — the  reminiscences  of  home,  embittered  by  the  painful  fact 
of  banishment  from  your  own  altar  and  your  revered  priest! 

Fancy,  for  the  while,  that  such  imprisonment  shuts  you  from  the  means  of 
providing  for  those  most  tenderly  loved  by  you,  whom  nature  has  taught  and 
whom  religion  has  encouraged  to  look  up  to  you  for  protection  and  sustenance  ! 
In  such  a  case,  watch  the  approach  of  old  age  advancing  with  his  wasting  locks 
Aud  waning  strength— an  old  age  unprovided  for,  hecause  of  such  imprisonment. 
Again,  remember  that  the  person  who  has  thus  locked  you  up  in  prison,  faraway 
from  the  animating  and  reviving  scenes  which  once  delighted  you,  is  he  in  whom, 
from  childhood,  you  have  been  taught  to  trust — your  father's  patron  and  your 
own  ;  whom  he  and  you,  forgetting  all  thought  of  self,  had  tried  to  serve  most 
anxiously  for  nearly  forty  years!  Whose  fame  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  own. 

Yes,  Sir,  I  invite  you  for  one  moment  to  sit  down  in  this  cell — to  lay  aside 
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the  dazzling  toys  which  bar  your  soul  from  thought  and  your  heart  from  mc. 
Come,  occupy  this  chair,  enter  into  my  condition,  and  strive  to  understand  ho\r 
it  is  that,  after  all,  my  case  is  happier  far  than  yours. 

I  am  happy,  because  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of  that  God  who  numbers 
every  hair  on  my  head,  and  who  has  promised,  that  I  "  shall  not  want  anything 
that  is  good."  He  has  made  my  imprisonment  a  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of  His 
Word.  I  can  trust  all  things  to  Him — wife,  child,  and  self;  for  to-day,  to- 
inorrow,  throughout  time,  aye,  and  for  eternity  as  well;  for  "It  is  better  to  trust 
in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  man  ;"  and  "  Knowing  that  the  Lord  is  on 
my  side,  I  will  not  fear  what  men  can  do  unto  me."  True,  "  The  Lord  hath 
chastened  me  sore,  but  He  hath  not  given  me  over  unto  death  ;"  therefore  "  I  will 
praise  Him,  for  He  has  heard  me,  and  is  become  my  salvation." 

I  am  happy,  because  I  know  that  your  anger  is  the  result  of  misrepresen- 
tation, misapprehension,  and  prejudice  ;  and  so,  while  I  know  that  I  rather 
deserve  your  love  than  your  hate,  I  can  bear  the  latter,  and  feel  no  revenge 
rankling  in  my  bosom. 

I  am  happy,  because  there  lives  not  one  who  does  not  share  my  love. 

I  am  happy,  because  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the  noblest  of  men  shame  not, 
even  in  prison,  to  own  their  friendship  for  me  ;  because  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  still  love  and  pray  for  me;  because  my  little  factory  "  subjects"  are  true 
and  faithful  to  their  "  King." 

Sir,  I  should  indeed  be  ungrateful,  were  T  not  happy  in  the  friendship  of 
one  whose  kindly  steps  pace  hitherwards  almost  as  constantly  as  the  sun  rises  on 
yourself.  He  was  unknown  to  me  until  he  heard  that  1  was  in  prison.  His  visits, 
his  goodness,  and  his  kindness,  have  increased  my  love  to  him  ;  so  that  I  can 
truly  say,  were  his  friendship  the  sole  reward  of  my  imprisonment,  I  am  much 
more  than  repaid  for  all  my  deprivations.  The  pleasures,  almost  daily,  which 
his  society  yields  to  me,  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  those  at  large. 

lam  happy,  because  my  imprisonment  has  not  only  furnished  me  with  proof* 
of  the  faithfulness  of  my  valued  and  revered  friends,  but  also,  because  it  has, 
ihrouWi  the  mercy  of  God,  enabled  me  to  receive  from  many,  who  formerly 
opposed  me,  and  who  doubted  the  purity  of  my  motives,  the  strongest  assurance? 
of  their  regard  and  affection,  being  now  convinced,  as  they  inform  me,  that  my 
ttole  object  has  been  the  good  of  my  country. 

I  am  happy.  Sir,  because  I  have  been  enabled  here  to  review  my  life  and  test 
my  motives  and  my  principles,  without  desire  to  change  them. 

I  am  happy,  because  although  the  laws  and  yourself  refuse  to  feed  and  clothe 
both  me  and  mine,  the  rich  and  the  poor  unite  together,  and  fail  not  to  supply  us 
with  all  that  we  require. 

I  am  happy,  because  in  this  prison  I  have  formed  friendships  with  those  who 
were  confined  here,  whom  else  I  never  should  have  known — most  valued  now, 
and  useful  in  the  cause  of  Truth — men  of  rank,  talent,  and  worth,  who  are 
embalmed  in  my  memory,  as  brother-prisoners  alone  can  tell. 

I  am  happy,  because,  during  my  long  confinement,  every  inhabitant  of  the 

pieet warden,  officers,   and  prisoners — have  all  proved  friendly.     No  jarring 

string,  in  all  that  time,  has  interrupted  my  continued  peace. 
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I  am  happy,  because  while  here  I  have,  in  some  cases,  been  useful  in  obtaia- 
ing  liberty  and  justice  for  my  brother  prisoners. 

These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  so  happy  in  this  cell.         

Do  rot  hurry  from  this  prison — rest  yet  awhile,  it  is  long  since  we  have  met 
in  brighter  days — I  err,  these  are  the  brightest  days  I  e'er  enjoyed — this  is  not  a 
melancholy  place,  although  it  is  the  abode  of  a  prisoner. 

Hear  still  more  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  one  of  the  happiest  men  on  earth. 
This  place  but  confines  the  body :  the  mind  roams  heedless  of  all  restraint  from 
bars,  and  locks,  and  bolts,  and  the  travellings  of  my  mind  are  very  joyous.  It  is 
true,  that  "  outside"  misery  abounds,  and  wretchedness,  and  woe,  and  want,  and 
grim  and  ghastly  death  by  hunger.  I  cannot  see  the  pallid  leanness  of  the  dying, 
nor  hear  the  hollow  beatings  of  their  hearts,  the  shrillness  of  thek  voices!  Their 
unclothed  limbs  and  homes,  all  without  furniture  or  food,  are  hidden  from  my 
view.  Still,  my  mind  can  paint  the  savage  glare  in  those  men's  eyes,  kindled  by 
reflection  from  their  famished  wives  and  babes  I  I  guess  the  feelings  thus 
betokened,  nay,  in  this  cell,  can  contemplate  such  scenes  of  woe,  though,  in  mercy, 
the  hearing  and  the  sight  are  hindered  by  these  high  brick  walls.  I  can  feel  as 
keenly  now  as  I  was  wont  to  do  when  I  predicted  all  these  things,  and  warned 
the  affluent  (affluent  in  those  days)  (hat  such  woes  were  hastening,  consequent 
on  their  rejection  of  the  words  of  Truth.  Then  I  was  sneered  at !  Yes,  I  did 
warn  my  countrymen,  and,  though  unheeded,  pointed  the  way  to  plenty,  prospe- 
rity, and  peace.  The  reminiscences  of  ray  mind  will  bear  reflection.  Sir ;  and 
though  I  cannot  help  but  weep  for  those  who  are  now  suffering,  it  is  some  com- 
fort to  me  that  I  warned,  and  cautioned,  and  urged  the  way  to  help. 

My  mind  is  solemnized  when  I  think  of  the  risings  of  the  flood  of  misery  in 
the  social  circle  ;  but  I  am  happy  in  the  remembrance  that  those  shopkeepers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants  who  now  feel  that  the  waves  of  distress  have 
reached  them,  or  know  that  they  are  approaching  with  certain  ruin  as  their  con- 
sequence— I  say.  Sir,  I  do  rejoice  that  t'ley,  who  once  laughed  and  jeered  at  me, 
when  I  told  thera  that  "  their  turn  would  come  next,"  must  now  be  convinced 
that  my  voice  was  raised  to  save  them,  even  when  they  thought  that  I  was  their 
toe.  Had  they  listened  and  obeyed,  instead  of  persecuting  me  and  continuing 
their  ruinous  course,  prosperity  would  have  smiled  where  adversity  now  frowns 
upon  them. 

The  tide  of  misery  has  not  yet  reached  so  high  as  you,  but  it  is  hastening 
upwards  ;  and  so  sure  as  its  waves  now  beat  against  your  feet,  your  doom  is 
certain,  if  Truth  is  much  longer  laughed  at.     In  that  day,  you  will  remember 
'  that  your  steward  and  your  prisoner  warned  you. 

I  am  happy,  while  I  think  on  all  my  by-gone  efforts  to  save  those  thousands 
of  poor  abject  factory  slaves  whose  tortures  were  the  foundation  of  England's 
power  and  greatness  (!)  The  buffettings  which  I  then  received  from  their  pre- 
tended  friends,  but  grim  oppressors,  bring  no  remorse  to  your  imprisoned  one. 

It  does  revive  my  spirits  here,  while  I  remember,  that  when  I  enjoyed  my 
liberty,  I  no  sooner  heard  of  suffering,  than  I  hastened  to  relieve — of  oppression, 
than  to  destroy.  My  beloved  and  revered  parents  had  thus  trained  me  ;  and  that 
best  of  men,  the  immortal  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  had  taught  me  in  my  chil4- 
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hcoci  the   sweets  and   consolations  to  be  found  in  striving  to  soothe  the  sorrows 
and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  abject  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  true,  noble  man — his  age  was  not  worthy  of  him;  his 
party  could  never  trust  him,  because  he  held  allegiance  to  the  poor. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  Michael  Thomas  Sadler  was  wont  to  take  me  by  the 
}jand,  and  introduce  me  to  those  who  were  poor,  and  sick,  and  dying.  I  hav« 
seen  that  man  perform  the  offices  of  benefactor,  nurse,  and  pastor,  where  infec- 
tion raged,  and  neighbours  dreaded  to  i)ass  the  door,  and  even  refused  to  enter. 
I  knew  not  then  the  value  of  such  lessons — I  know  their  value  now. 

These  Fleet  Papers  shall,  if  I  am  enabled  to  continue  them,  contain  some 
records  of  that  good  man's  worth.  Sir,  I  am  prouder  to  have  been  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler's  friend,  than  if  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  styled  me  Cousin. 

The  name  and  recollection  of  Sadler  have,  as  they  oflen  do,  drawn  my  mind  in 
wanderings  after  him.  It  was  of  another  philanthropist  that  I  meant  to  tell,  fo-r 
I  can  never  forget  the  evening  when  first  I  heard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  fac- 
tory children.  It  was  John  Wood  who  informed  me  of  them,  himself  a  factory  master. 
That  night  I  slept  at  his  house.  Very  early  in  the  morning  I  rose  to  proceed 
on  your  business  to  Calverley.  His  butler  told  me,  that  his  "  Master  wished  to 
speak  with  me,  before  I  left."  His  master  was  in  bed — candles  were  lighted — 
the  Bible  was  open  on  his  table.  I  will  not  tell  what  passed  between  us,  that 
%vill  keep  until  the  judgment  day.  The  solemn  interview  resulted  in  our  shaking 
liands,  and  my  pledge  to  him,  (which  he  demanded,)  that  "I  would  never  rest 
until  the  poor  factory  slaves  were  righted." 

To  that  vow  I  have  been  faithful.  On  that  day,  (September  29,  1830,)  I 
wrote  my  first  letter  to  expose  the  cruelties,  the  hidden,  unheard-of  cruelties  ia 
the  Yorkshire  factories. 

I  did  not  know  that  I  was  then  hurrying  myself  to  the  Fleet.  Had  I  know^i 
that  the  Fleet  lay  in  my  way  to  victory,  I  should  not  have  turned  aside. 

It  happened,  that  I  wrote  over  the  head  of  ray  letter'*  Yorkshire  Slavery"— 
that  I  called  the  factory  children  "  Slaves" ;  and,  oh!  what  volumes  of  abuse 
were,  in  consequence,  written  against  me  ! 

How  I  rejoice,  at  this  distant  period,  that  I  was  not  dismayed  by  the  perse- 
cution which  I  then  was  subject  to — persecution  from  those  of  whom  I  had  hoped 
better  things.  It  did  so  happen.  Sir,  that  those  who  opposed  me  most  virulently 
were  those  from  whom  I  most  expected  aid.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  first 
and  bitterest  opponents  of  the  emancipation  of  the  factory  slaves  were  those  who 
made  most  profession  of  hatred  for  slavery  amongst  the  blacks  !  They  were 
telescopic  haters  of  slavery  which  was  thousands  of  miles  off —in  their  next-door 
neighbours  and  themselves  they  cherished  it.  These  men,  to  silence  me,  pretended 
that  I  was  "  bought"  by  the  slave-owners,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  public 
•  from  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  factory  children.  Next  followed  the 
"  Liberal  "  Reformers  in  the  march  of  opposition  to  any  reform  in  the  factories. 
They,  too,  charged  me  with  being  bribed  by  the  Tories  to  get  up  a  re-action 
against  the  Reform  Bill !  Why,  Sir,  it  is  well  worth  coming  to  prison  to  prove 
to  my  greatest  foes  that  all  their  suspicions — if,  indeed,  they  ever  had  any — were 
groundless.     Seeing  that,  after  all,  I  was  believed  by  the  people,  and  that  truth 
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prevailed  in  spite  of  persecution,  I  tvas  afterwards  denounced  as  a  lunatic, 
madman,  and  incendiary  ! 

When,  at  the  recommendation  of  ray  opponents,  I  dared  to  meet  the  public, 
(my  enemies,  being  well  aware  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  shirk  ray  high 
Tory  principles,  expected  that  the  working  people  would  silence  and  denounce 
nie,) — I  say,  when  I  dared  to  accept  the  challenge  of  my  foes  to  meet  them  before 
the  people,  and  in  a  hundred  battles  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  I  was 
denounced  as  an  agitator — a  disturber  of  the  peace — and  a  meddling  interferer 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed  !  How  happy  I  am,  when  I  now  look 
back  upon  those  troubled  seas,  and  remember  that  I  was  enabled  to  brave  such 
storms  and  never  suffered  shipwreck. 

Be  sure.  Sir,  that  I  am  happy  to  remember,  that  when,  in  the  midst  of  those 
strifes,  being  pressed  on  all  hands  by  power,  and  wealth,  and  prejudice,  I  was 
joined  by  the  friend  of  my  boyhood.  Yes,  Sadler  saw  me  struggling,  supported 
by  a  handful  of  faithful  Huddersfield  operatives,  against  a  host  of  powerful  and 
wealthy  tyrants,  and  a  mountain  of  prejudice.  He  saw,  and  boldly  came  to  my 
relief.  He  was  then  in  Parliament.  He  accepted  the  factory  childrens'  brief. 
He  opened  their  case  in  a  speech  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  excelled  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  proved  their  case,  in  a  Select  Committee  of  that  House, 
by  evidence  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty,  such  as,  till  then,  had  never  dark* 
ened  the  annals  of  a  Christian  country.  In  doing  so,  he  offended  some  of  the  Tory 
party  of  Leeds,  which  place,  after  he  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  give 
his  party  power,  rejected  him,  and  chose  Macaulay  !  The  persecutions  of  which 
Sadler  was  the  victim  are  not  known  to  many — his  mind  was  too  sensitive.  The 
neglect  of  his  party,  joined  to  the  malignant  persecution  of  his  foes,  (never  was  a 
man  more  maliciously  hunted  to  the  death  than  was  Sadler,)  drove  him  from  his 
flountry,  and  broke  the  Christian  Patriot's  heart !  I  write  this  down  in  sadness, 
knowing  that  I  write  the  truth  ! 

Before  Sadler  died — being  shut  out  of  Parliament  because  he  had  fearlessly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  factory  slaves — the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull  was  deputed  to 
find  a  Parliamentary  successor  to  that  champion  of  the  infantile  slaves  of  Britain. 
The  reverend  gentleman  called  on  several  M.P.'s,  who  refused.  At  length,  he 
was  recommended  to  try  Lord  Ashley.  His  Lordship,  after  seriously  considering 
the  subject,  accepted  the  office  of  Parliamentary  leader,  and  with  his  Lordship 
Sadler  most  cordially  co-operated  to  his  death. 

The  following  letter,  conveying  the  news  of  Lord  Ashley's  acceptance  of  the 
charge  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill,  was  written  by  my  dear  friend  Bull  to  the 
different  Secretaries  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  Committees.  At  the  present  moment, 
that  letter,  which  was  published  at  the  time,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by 
many  who  formerly  cared  for  none  of  these  things.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  fo  inform  you,  that  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  Delegates'  Meetir*-, 
I  have  succeeded,  under  Mr.  Sadler's  sanction,  in  prevailing  upon  Lord  Ashley  to  renew  his  (Mr. 
Sadler's)  Bill. 

"  Lord  Ashley  gave  notice  yesterday  afternoon,  at  half-past  two,  of  a  motion,  on  the  5lh  of 
March,  for  leave  'To  renew  the  Bill,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sadler  last  Session,  ''To  regulate  th« 
labour  of  children  in  the  Mills  and  Factories  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  with  such  amondments  and 
additions  as  appear  necessary  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  this  Hou«f.' 
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"  Thlg  notice,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  (for  I  was  present),  was  rcceired  with  hearty  and  unusual 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  a  House  of  more  than  300.  No  other  notice  was  so  cheered;  and  more 
than  forty,  some  of  them  very  popular,  were  given  at  the  same  time. 

'*  I  am  informed,  that  Lord  Ashley  received  many  unexpected  assurances  of  support  imnae- 
diatel/  afier  his  notice,  and  has  had  many  more  since.  #  *  ♦ 

"  Pray  call  your  Committees  together  directly,  and  read  this  to  them. 

"  As  to  Lord  Ashley,  he  is  as  noble,  benevolent,  and  resolute  in  mind  as  he  is  manly  in  person, 
I  have  been  favoured  with  several  interviews,  and  all  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  On  one  occa- 
sion, his  Lordship  said,  ^  I  have  only  zeal  and  good  intentions  to  bring  to  this  work.  I  can  have  np 
merit  in  it — that  must  all  belong  to  Mr.  Sadler.  It  seems  no  one  else  will  undertake  it,  so  I  will ; 
and,  without  cant  or  hypocrisy,  which  I  hale,  I  assure  you  I  dare  not  refuse  the  request  you  have 
•o  earnestly  pressed.  I  bolieve  ii  is  my  duty  to  God  and  to  the  poor;  and  I  trust  HE  will  support 
me.     Talk  of  trouble!     What  do  we  come  to  Parliament  for?' 

"  In  a  letter  he  writes,  '  To  me  it  appeared  an  affair  less  of  policy  than  of  religion,  and  I  deter- 
mined therefore,  at  all  hazards  to  myself,  to  do  what  I  could  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  that 
virtuous  and  amiable  man'  (meaning  Mr.  Sadler). 

"'■  I  have  just  left  his  Lordship,  and  find  him  more  determined  than  ever.  He  says,  it  is  jour 
cause;  if  you  support  him  he  will  never  flinch. 

*'  Yours,  roost  faithfully, 
"  London,  Feb.  6,  1833.  *'  G.  S.  BULL." 

"  To.  Mr. ,  Secretary  of  the  Short-Time  Committee, ." 

England  can  tell  how  Ashley  has  performed  his  part.  He  has  not  yet  con- 
quered, but  he  IS  conquering.  Well,  then,  I  am  happy  when  these  reminiscences 
flit  act  OSS  my  mind.  I  think  no  longer  of  my  friend  Sadler  jaded  as  I  have  seen 
him  by  his  herculean  labours  for  the  poor,  and  overpowered  by  a  keen  sense  of 
the  indifference  or  ingratitude  of  his  party  and  the  malignant  persecution  of  his 
foes  ! — I  now  think  of  the  friend  of  my  boyhood  transformed  into  an  angel — the 
friend  of  the  poor  received  into  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  whom,  while  on 
earth,  impelled  by  love,  he  tried  to  imitate. 

What  think  you  are  my  feetings,  when,  sitting  all  lonely  here,  I  remember 
the  scenes  which  sometimes  crowd  my  imagination. as  I  contemplate  the  factory 
agitation  ?  Why,  Sir,  those  recollections  fill  my  heart  with  joy,  and  gratitude  to 
God  that  He  counted  me  worthy  to  take  the  lead  in  such  a  conflict  of  right  against 
might — of  helpless  poverty  against  powerful  wealth;  in  too  many  cases,  ill-gotten 
wealth  ! 

The  remembrance  of  those  stirring,  animating  scenes,  would  make  me  glad 
upon  the  bed  of  death — well  may  they  cheer  me  in  this  prison-house  !  Often  do 
f  trace  the  different  windings  in  that  sacred  march,  and  watch  the  sure  progress 
of  Truth  as  it  demolished  error.  The  cloud,  little  as  a  human  hand,  first 
rested  upon  Fixby  Hall — it  grew  larger  and  larger,  mightier  and  mightier,  until 
at  last  it  has  spread  Over  the  land,  and  is  ready  to  drop  its  fertilizing  showers 
upon  the  parched  ground. 

With  what  delight  I  trace  the  different  movements  in  that  war,  when  first, 
with  but  two  poor  operatives,  James  Brooke  and  John  Hanson,  I  assayed  to 
meet  the  foe  in  public  disputation  at  the  village  of  Heckmondwike  !  Wc  met,  and 
conquered.  Since  then,  we  never  shunned  to  mi'et  the  tyrants.  The  hamlets, 
villages,  and  towns  of  the  West  Riding  and  of  Lancashire  witnessed  our 
conflicts  and  our  conqtiests,  until  at  York  we  crowned  our  efforts  by  a  grand 
county  meeting — the  last  county  meeting  which  was  ever  held,  or  which,  in  all 
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Imman  probability,  will  ever   be  held   in   Yorkshire,  the  Reform   Bill  having 
divided  that  shire  into  three. 

That  agitation,  those  meeting!?,  and  the  efforts  of  the  poor  to  gain  the  eman- 
cipation of  their  little  ones — the  noble  names  who  aided  in  that  glorions  struggle, 
shall  some  day  have  a  chronicler,  when  you  and  all  shall  know  why  it  is  that  one 
so  persecuted  should  be  so  happy. 

A  fitter  subject  for  the  historian's  pen  has  not  been  found  in  modern  times. 
The  truth  and  faithfulness  of  the  friends — the  perfidy  and  malice  of  the  foes — 
the  disinterested  sacrifices  of  the  poor — the  tears,  and  gratitude,  and  accla- 
mations of  the  little  slaves,  should  never  be  forgotten!  Oh,  how  they  were  wont 
to  smile,  and  shout,  and  cheer  their  "  King  !*'  Their  shrill,  but  sweet  voices, 
which  have  acclaimed  him  often,  are  now  remembered  by  him — they  seem  to  be 
wafted  by  the  morning  breeze  as  when  he  heard  them.  When  they  were  uttered, 
they  cheered  him  on  to  conquest — remembered,  they  fill  his  soul  with  peace, 
and  joy,  and  hope  unutterable, 

I  must  be  death's  victim,  e'er  I  forget  the  crowds  of  boys  and  girls,  and  men 
and  women,  who  formed  our  armies  in  those  days  !  Cripples,  and  ragged,  ema- 
ciated children,  seemed,  for  the  while,  to  forget  their  woes,  and  smiled,  and' 
blessed,  and  forced  me  onwards.  The  tyrants  scowled,  when  their  crawling,  pale, 
wan,  haggard  babes  of  toil,  dared  to  come  forth  and  show  themselves.  The 
mothers  wept,  and  smiled,  and  often  clasped  a  baby  to  their  breasts,  swearing,  as- 
I  have  heard  them,  "  Slave  thou  shalt  not  be  !"  Oh,  Sir,  the  sights  I  have  seen, 
the  voices  I  have  heard,  are  still  food  which  my  soul  can  feast  on  here. 

Friends,  parents,  and  little  children  too,  you  are  all  remembered  by  "  the 
King" — cease  not  to  pray  for  him! 

Sir,  in  fighting  that  cause,  I  knew  that  I  was  fighting  yours.  I  told  you  so — 
you  now  must  feel  it  true. 

Do  I  regret  ray  labours  ?  Believe  me,  imprisonment  and  poverty  have  no 
power  to  interfere  with  the  joy.  I  feel,  when  I  remember,  that  throughout  that 
war  I  never  turned  my  back  on  any  ioQ.  Where  battle  keenest  raged  "  the  King" 
was  present,  backed  by  the  good  and  true. 

Thousands  who  will  read  this  letter  will  remember  where  and  when  we  strove 
together  for  the  truth. 

Through  all  that  strife  you  backed  me.  For  your  own  sake,  your  honour, 
and  your  fame,  I  could  have  wished,  that  when  tyranny  assumed  another  shape — 
when  selfishness,  leaguing  itself  with  noble  names,  resolved  to  uphold  the  tyrant 
of  the  factories  by  feeding  him  on  agricultural  blood,  and  determined  to  accom- 
plish its  hellish  purpose  by  "  forcing  the  people  of  England  to  live  on  a  coarser 
sort  of  food," — for  your  own  sake,  and  that  of  "your  order,"  I  wish  that  you 
had  retained  your  post  amongst  the  friends  of  the  poor,  and  still  helped  me  to 
crush  the  tyrant  who  now  threatens  you ! 

You  were  persuaded  to  uphold  the  tyrant's  law — to  rid  the  rural  districts  of 

what  were  impiously  called  "  the  surplus  population,"  that  they  might  be  racked, 

stinted,  and  at  last  murdered  in  the  mills  ! — to  keep  up  the  rents  by  reducing 

the  rates  ! — to  feed  the  rich  by  plunder  from  the  scanty  cupboards  of  the  poor ! 

It  was  all  selfishness — pure,  unadulterated  selfishness,  which  linked  the 
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owners  of  the  soil  in  unity  with  the  factory  tyrants  against   the   tillers  of  the 
ground  1     It  was  selfishness,  which  shuddered  not  at  shedding  human  blood  ! 

You  will  remember,  the  first  oftence  I  gave  you,  was  when  Dr.  Kay  (for  his 
electioneering  services  in  aiding  the  return  of  Poulett  Thomson,  Esq.  for  Man- 
chester,) was  made  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  and  was  sent  into  your 
district  to  delude,  entrap,  and  kidnap  your  poor,  by  persuading  them,  that  in  the 
mill  districts   they  would   find  good  wages,  comfortable  homes,  and  all  things 
pleasant.     Knowing   that  that  man  was  well  aware  that  he  was  deluding  your 
poor  neighbours    to   their  ruin,  I  offended  you  by  publishing  extracts  from  his 
record  of  the  miserable  state  and  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Manchester. 
From  his  own  boolc,  published  a  few  years  before  that  time,  I  convicted  him  of 
enormous  lying,  when   he   told  the  agricultural  poor  that  comfort  and  plenty 
awaited  them  in  the  factory  districts !  How  I  rejoice,  at  this  moment,  that  I  did 
not  then  fear  to  unmask  that  hypocrite  !     So  wretched  a  being  can,  surely,  no- 
where else  be  found.     He  knew  that  he  was  tempting  your  poor  neighbours  tc 
their  death!     His  book  is  proof  of  this  assertion  !    Still,  that  perfidious  wretched 
man  is  eulogized  by  Sir  James  Graham  !     I  have  told  you  before  that  which  I 
now  repeat — the  Home  Secretary  will,  in  addition  to  the  infliction  of  the  deepest 
injuries  on  his  country,  contribute  also  to  the  ruin  of  the  Ministry.    The  remem- 
brance of  how  I  (at  the  cost  of  your  friendship)  exhibited  that  tool  of  tyranny, 
Dr.  Kay,  in  his  true  character,  now  cheers  me — nay,  all  my  exertions  to  oppose 
and  resist  the  New  Poor  Law  are  as  bright  gleams  of  light,  which  gladden  and 
enliven  my  prison  hours.     Truly,  Sir,  my  reminiscences  are  always  joyous. 

But  why  should  I  trouble  you  with  such  details  as  these  ?  I  will  tell  you. — I 
see,  amidst  all  the  confusion,  dismay,  and  distress  wliich  benumb  the  energies 
of  the  people,  I  now  see  the  dawning  of  brighter  days — the  downfal  of  infi- 
delity and  tyranny,  and  the  returning  reign  of  truth  and  justice. 

I  have  just  read  the  noble,  the  benevolent  Ashley's  speech,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  ultimo.  I  have  witnessed  how  he  was  cheered  by 
All.  Sir  James  Graham  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  man  who  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Premier.  So  surely  will  the  cause  of  truth  prevail.  I  am  in  ecstacies. 
Sir ;  I  foresee  in  that  gladsome  event  the  downfal  of  party.  It  is  clear,  that 
humanity  still  holds  a  seat  in  the  human  heart.  When  she  reigns  there,  as  soon 
she  will,  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law,  the  slavery  in  the  mines  and  in  the  fac- 
tories, will  fall.  The  perusal  of  Lord  Ashley's  speech  caused  me  to  think  on  the 
friends  and  the  labours  of  former  years,  and  then  to  write  about  them. 

Oh,  Sir,  I  do  see  the  dawn  of  better  times — the  success  of  all  my  anxious  labours. 
Infidelity  is  at  last  abashed  by  the  power  of  Truth  !  How  can  I  refrain  from 
telling  you  the  joys  I  feel .''     I  have  had  a  share  in  the  conflict — refuse  me  not 

the  liberty  of  mingling  my  voice  in  the  rapturous  shout  of  victory!— 

Never  mind — however,  if,  after  all,  you  should  dislike  the  reading  of  these 
pages,  my  little  factory  boys  and  girls,  and  their  poor  mothers,  will  trace  them 
with  delight.     They  will  rejoice  to  know  '*the  King"  is  happy  in  his  cell. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— Had  I  space,  you  should  have  my  "  Rent-Roll."— R.O. 
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Thomas  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — ^The  Dictator  wills  it — his  lick-spittle*  majority  awards  it, 

and  so,  the  people  of  England  must  submit  to  it !     How  long? The  Earl 

of  Eldon's    opinion    is    despised    by    the    Conservative    Dictator,  while   Lord 
Brougham's  is  relied  on  as  though  it  were  Gospel ! 

The  Dictator  derides  the  "babbling"  people  of  England,  whose  will  he  stig- 
matizes as  "  trash,"  and  asserts,  that  it  is  foolish  *'  to  trust  in  them,"  and  wise 
"  to  guarantee  against  abuses  in  a  board  of  humane  men  !" — those  men  being 
the  self-same  of  whom  Lord  Granville  Somerset  speaks  thus — "The  same  arro- 
gance prevails  in  everyone  of  their  reports." — "  They  attempt,  by  Aflr^A  and 
arrogant  dictation,  to  carry  out  their  own  severe  measures."  His  Lordship  adds, 
"  One  of  their  paragraphs  is  of  a  most  offensive  and  improper  kind."  The  present 
Attorney  General  also  asserted  of  these  same  men,  "  They  endeavour  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  habits,  feelings,  and  manners  of  a  number  of  persons,  just  as  if 
their  individual  sufferings  and  privations  were  a  matter  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion."    Sir  James  Graham  himself  accused  these  "humane  men"  of  "evading 
one  of  the  most  essential  provisions  in  the  New  Poor  Law ;"  and  the  Dictator 
has  not  scrupled  to  charge  thera  with  being  the  cruel  authors  of  the  miseries  of 
the  manufacturing  operatives,  by  forcing  the  "  immigration  of  labour  from  the 
rural  districts  into  districts  the  seat  of  manufacture !"     Nay,  on  the   19th  of 
March,  1841,  when  the  Premier  was  in  opposition,  and  had  the  fear  of  the  hust- 
ings before  his  eyes,  he  denoimced  these  "  humane  men,"  and  charged  them 
with  doing  that  which  he  said  was  "  a  complete  desecration  of  the  precepts  of  th- 
Divine  Law,  '  Give  alms  to  the  poor' — '  Turn  not  your  face  from  a  poor  man.' " 
Yes,  Sir,  it  is  to  such  men  (whom  it  now  suits  the  purpose  of  the  Dictator 
t-o  eulogize  as  humane)  that  he  is  determined  to  commit  the  custody  of  the  poor 
and  the  poor-rates,  in  preference  "  to  the  people  of  England  !" 

Without  a  blush,  the  Dictator  hypocritically  declares,  that  he  will  support 
the  law  which  was  contrived  (as  was  proved  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  in  the 
House  of  Commons)  "  to  bring  the  people  of  England  to  live  upon  a  coarser  sort 

*  The  Dictator  must  excuse  this  '  trashy,'  compound  word— the  English  language  has  not  pro- 
vided a  single  word  descriptive  of  such  '  trash.' — R.O. 
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of  food  ;"  that  he  now  supports  it,  not  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  rich,  but  "out  of 
friendship  to  the  poor" — "  to  raise  the  character  of  the  poor,  and  to  improve 
their  condition !"  and  this,  too,  after  the  destructive  experience  of  eight  years, 
during  which  it  has  spread  its  horrifying  influence  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land !  Reason  is  to  be  silenced  by  the  Dictator's  nod — complaint  is  to  be 
hushed  by  his  majority  !     I  ask  again,  How  long  ? 

The  Dictator  asserts,  that  "  he  has  not  deceived  the  people  of  England — 
that  from  1834  to  the  present  moment,  in  defiance  of  the  clamour  raised  against 
it,  he  has  supported  the  New  Poor  Law/'  This  fact  shall  be  discussed  in  my 
next  letter.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  now,  untaught  by  adversity,  and  disre- 
garding the  lessons  of  sad  experience,  backed  by  his  majority,  he  is  resolved  to 
insult"  the  people  of  England,''  by  renewing  and  establishing  the  power  of  their 
tyrants,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ! 

The  Dictator  has  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  walk  in  the  light 
thereof;  but  now,  he  has  determined  that  he  will  extinguish  its  glimmering,  and 
overthrow  it!  For, let  the  New  Poor  Law  be  what  it  may  besides — good  or  bad, 
economical  or  expensive,  merciful  or  tyrannical,  on  the  showing  of  Brougham 
himself,  who  is  now  the  chosen  constitutional  adviser  of  the  Dictator,  it  is 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL  ! 

Well,  then,  the  die  is  cast — at  all  hazards,  the  New  Poor  Law  is  to  be 
maintained.  **  The  clamour  raised  by  the  press  and  the  people  of  England  "  is 
to  be  silenced,  because  the  Dictator  wills  it,  and  his  majority  awards  it! 

Who  thought  to  see  this  day  ?  How  the  "  outsiders"  will  relish  this  dicta-^ 
tion,  I  cannot  tell.     Although  a  prisoner,  I  will  not  silently  submit. 

One  rash  and  reckless  man  has  dared  to  throw  the  gauntlet,  in  defiance  of 
**  the  people  and  the  press  of  England  !"  His  will  is  to  be  their  law  !  Their 
will  is  arrogantly  denounced  by  him  as  "  trash" ! 

Whether  he  has  deceived  the  people  or  no,  is  not,  at  present,  the  question. 
The  sole  question  now  is — Shall  he  enslave  them  ? 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  passion  must  be  discarded — a  nation's  fate  demands 
that  reason,  cool  and  deliberate,  should  assume  her  sway.  Let  the  Dictator, 
confident  in  his  majority,  rail  and  storm — leave  him,  in  a  rage,  to  insult  'Mhe 
people  of  England,"  and  denounce  the  "  babblers,"  who  speak  their  thoughts  tn 
their  own  house.  But  let  the  people  calmly  and  steadily  survey  the  nation':} 
state,  and  say — Shall  one  man  dare  to  trample  on  their  rights? — to  break 
through  the  social  compact  between  tlie  rich  and  the  poor  ? — with  a  lie  in  his 
right  hand  to  assail  the  Constitution  ? — and,  backed  by  a  majority  of  corrupt 
lick-spittles,  forge  chains  for  Englishmen  ? 

Before  I  submit  to  this  Dictator,  as  one  of  the  people,  though  enclosed  by 
prison  walls,  I  will  well  weigh,  with  reason,  the  pros,  and  the  cons,  in  this  great 
question. 

If  the  Dictator  has  not  deceived  us,  WE  KNOW  THAT  HIS  MAJO- 
RITY HAS  !  If  England  is  in  danger— if  her  people  are  on  the  brink  of 
ruin — if  her  Institutions  are  tottering,  and  her  Constitution  is  almost  lost,  it  is 
high  time  to  look  about  us,  and  to  be  careful  that  this  vain,  proud,  and  arrogant 
jnan,  backed  by  such  a  majority  of  perfidious  followers,  shall  not  triumph  over 
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us  !  Let  us,  at  all  events,  not  deceive  ourselves,  nor  pernait  the  foundation  of  our 
rights  and  liberties  to  be  assailed  by  any  man  or  any  set  of  men. 

What  are  our  circumstances  ?  Let  Truth  answer — Truth,  undismayed  by 
fear.  On  ^his  subject  I  have  a  right  to  speak.  The  Dictator  may,  confident  in 
his  majority,  laugh  at  my  "  babbling  trash,"  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of"  the  people  of  England"  will  listen,  when  "the  King,"  from  behind  his 
prison  walls,  claims  their  attention. 

Through  yon.  Sir,  I  now  implore  the  most  patient  attention  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  No  matter,  Whigs,  Tories,  Conservatives,  Chartists,  or  Radicals,  I 
would  have  all  to  listen,  for  all  are  interested.  One  man,  or  England,  must  fall! 
How  say  you — shall  England  own  the  sway  of  a  Dictator,  or  shall  he  yield  to 
her  ?  He  thinks  that  he  has  the  power  to  rivet  the  chains  on  millions,  and  to 
force  their  monarch  to  become  his  tool  I  Let  party,  passion,  and  prejudice 
depart,  and  reason  answer  him. 

This  question  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  Sir,  is  big  with  the  fate  of  England.  It 
is  the  question  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  against  Commissioners — of  irre- 
sponsible property  against  the  claims  of  poverty — of  Constitutional  liberty 
against  commissioned  despotism  !  The  Dictator  has  now  taken  his  stand  upon 
a  mass  of  treason.  Mistake  there  may  have  been  before  by  press  and  people 
— now,  there  shall  be  "  no  mistake." 

That  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  always  supported 
the  New  Poor  Law,  may  admit  of  no  doubt.  On  that  subject  I  have  often  spoken 
plainly  to  the  people  of  the  North.  With  deep  regret  f  had  personal  proof  of 
the  Duke's  attachment  to  that  accursed  law,  nor  did  I  spare  to  tell  his  Grace  my 
reasons  for  opposing  it.  But,  Sir,  I,  with  many  millions  of  the  people,  did  hope 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  returned  to  Parliament 
under  the  supposition  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  would 
stand  to  their  hustings*  promises,  and  by  their  numbers,  as  aforetime,  overcome 
the  will  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  are  all  mistaken.  It  is  proved,  by  their  votes, 
that  the  mandate  of  the  Dictator  has  more  power  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
"  the  will  of  the  people  of  England,"  or  than  the  consciences  of  the  pledged  and 
plighted,  but  honourable  (!)  members !  Such  return  for  a  nation's  confidence 
has  seldom  been  before  exhibited.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  the  perfidy  is  so  trans- 
parent, and  that  it  has  been  proved  so  soon  after  the  solemn  promises  were  made. 

The  question  now  raised  is.  Will  the  people  of  England  tamely  submit  to  be 
thus  betrayed  ?  or  will  petitions  to  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  present  Parlia- 
ment be  sent  from  all  quarters  ?  If  the  latter  be  delayed,  something  more  serious 
is  likely  to  transpire  soon  after  this  session  has  closed. 

The  political  horizon  betokens  an  approaching  storm — may  it  issue  in 
petitions  rather  than  revenge.  Two  months  ago,  I  observed  a  serious  change  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  of  England.  As  I  never  keep  any  secret  from  the  Govern- 
ment, I  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  The  wretchedly  miserable  condition  of  the  working  population  of  this  country  is  known  to  you. 
The  patience  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  borne  is  acknowledged  by  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Premier, 
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'^I  will  not  dispute  about  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  I  will  only  allude  to  the 
rirrumstance  that  want  is  creeping  upwards,  and  (he  middle  classes  are  now  among  tho  discontented. 
"The  fact  whioh  I  wish  to  communicate  is  this — millions  who  formerly  revered  the  laws,  and 
■who  have  latterly  dreaded  them,  are  now  learning  to  despise  them. 
'  *•  A  wise  statesman  will  apprehend  what  the  result  may  be. 

•  "The  man  lives  not  who  has  better  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  hopes  and 
f-ars  of  the  people  of  England — -no  man  knows  their  temper  better  than  I  do. 

"Although  in  prison,  I  love  my  country,  this  is  ihe  reason  why  I  think  that  duty  requires  I  should 
mike  this  communication." 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  May  that  I  thus  addressed  Sir  James  Graham.  Since 
then,  the  waters  of  desolation  have  risen  higher — the  storm  has  raged  more 
/luriously — many  "  lordlings  of  the  forest "  have,  since  that  day,  been  torn  up 
hy  the  roots.  The  temper  of  the  people  has  not  been  appeased — organization 
}ias  succeeded  to  disgust — resolution  to  despair  !  The  Dictator,  however,  fancies 
t'.at  his  will  can  govern  such  elements,  and  speak  the  gathering  storm  into  a 
calm  !  '  It  will  be  well  if  that  storm  should  not  burst  before  the  people  petition 
licr  Mnjesty  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  present  House  of  Commons — there  may 
then  be  time  to  release  the  Sovereign  and  the  people  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Dictator,  by  a  dissolution  of  the  present  revolutionary  Parliament. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  has  come  forward  in  the 
character  of  either  an  opponent  or  a  supporter  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  to  review 
hiis  conduct,  and  seriously  to  ask  himself — Havel  a  good  foundation  in  Christianity, 
supported  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  course  which  I  have  taken?  Surely,  after 
eight  year?/  experience,  none  can  doubt. 

You  will  remember,  Sir,  that  the  friends  of  the  new  system  vauntingly  pro- 
phecied,  "  That  the  New  Poor  Law  would  elevate  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  ;  that  it  would  raise  their  wages,  and  gradually 
extinguish  pauperism — give  security  to  property,  unite  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
one  bond  of  union,  and  prove  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  State."  All  this  was 
loudly  proclaimed  by  those  who  had  secretly  conspired  "  to  reduce  the  people  of 
England  to  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food  \" 

Those  persons  who,  like  myself,  were  persuaded  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  could  never  be  maintained  under  the  iron  reign  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners, and  who  conceived  it  to  be  a  duty  to  use  every  lawful  means  to  resist 
their  power,  were  denounced  as  "  interested,  itinerant  demagogues'^' — wc  were 
defamed,  persecuted,  and  imprisoned.  All  that  malice,  wealth,  and  power  could 
invent  and  execute  was  levelled  against  us.  It  was  hoped  that  we  should  be 
crushed  and  forgotten.  And  yet,  after  eight  years*  conflict,  how  stands  the  case? 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  distresses  of  the  country  have  increased  ? — that 
Avages  have  been  lowered  ?— that  pauperism  has  spread  even  into  the  middle 
ranks  of  society  ? — that  property  is  still  more  insecure  ? — and  that  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  wider  and  deeper  than  formerly  ? 

Experience  and  fact  have  established,  THAT  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  IS 
A  FAILURE;  but  still,  with  such  strong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  forebodings, 
and  of  the  falsehood  of  those  who  prophecied  that  peace  and  prosperity  would 
be  consequent  on  the  enforcement  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  Dictator  has  madly 
rL«solved,in  spite  of  the  pledges  of  his  majority,  to  inflict  that  scourge  upon  the 
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people  of  England  for  five  years  longer!     Experience  has  failed   to  enlighten 
his  mind — adversity  to  soften  his  heart !     There  is  no  hope  in  him  !  x 

I  well  remeinher  how  I  was  lawghed  at,  when,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I 
forewarned  the  Whigs  "  that  the  New  Poor  Law  would  be  their  ruiu."  They 
liave,  since  then,  been  driven  from  office  by  a  majority  of  one.  That  vote  was 
Walter's,  who  was  returned  for  Nottingham,  because  of  his  steady  and  un- 
flinching opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law.  On  that  point,  there  can  be  "  no 
mistake."  And  as  surely  as  the  Whigs  were  driven  from  office  by  the  power  of 
tiie  Anti-New  Poor  Law  principle,  so  will  the  Dictator  himself,  strong  as  he  fancies 
that  he  is,  so  will  he  fall,  being  overcome  by  the  same  power.  May  the  time 
never  arrive  when  any  man  or  any  party  shall  be  able  to  triumph  over  the  British 
Constitution  ! 

Truly,  this  has  been  a  strange  warfare,  in  which  I  nave  been  engaged  for 
eight  long  years !  The  contest  against  the  factory  monster,  one  would  have 
thought  enough  for  one  man's  life  !  No  wonder  that  in  such  unequal  strife  I 
should  have  been  taken  prisoner.  Now  that  the  Dictator  has  found  courage,  and 
has  resolved  upon  another  crusade  against  the  poor — now  that  he  has  snatched 
the  standard  of  Revolution  from  the  hands  of  the  defeated  and  expiring  Whigs, 
and  is  resolved  to  unfurl  it  as  his  badge  of  office — now  that  another  Anti-New 
Poor  Law  war  is  inevitable,  it  is  well  that  I  should  survey  the  path  which  has 
led  me  here,  the  Staff  which  has  sustained  me,  and  the  cause  of  strife.  For,  Sir, 
your  prisoner  will  not  fail  to  keep  his  post  in  that  war,  being  resolved  never  to 
desert  the  Constitution  and  the  poor  while  life  remains. 

A  short  account  of  my  proceedings,  and  a  strong  proof  of  the  revolutionary 
nature  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  will  very  usefully  precede  such  advice  as  I  may 
hare  to  give  to  the  people  of  England  on  the  present  very  critical  posture  of  affairs. 

I  was  busily  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  release  the  poor  factory  slaves  from 
the  grasp  of  their  tyrants,  when  I  discovered  that  a  scheme  was  being  concocted 
still  further  to  reduce  their  condition,  by  removing  them,  with  all  the  poor  and 
the  poQr-rates,  from  the  shelter  of  the  Constitution. 

As  soon  as  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
my  faithful  friend,  the  Honourable  William  Duncombe,  M.P.  for  Yorkshire, 
(now  Lord  Feversham,)  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Bill.  The  perusal  of  that  docu- 
ment convinced  me  that  the  Whigs  were  traitors  to  the  poor,  by  whose  influence 
they  had  been  elevated  to  power. 

I  immediately  called  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  people,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Huddersfield,  together,  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  revolutionary 
Bill  to  them,  clause  by  clause.  I  showed,  that  if  that  Bill  were  passed,  the 
rate-payers  would  no  longer  have  any  power  over  the  poor-rates ;  that  all  the 
parochial  officers  would  become  the  servants  of  the  Commissioners  ;  that  the 
paupers  would  be  their  mere  slaves  ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  guess  what 
might  hereafter  become  the  law  of  England,  seeing  that  the  Commissioners, 
instead  of  the  Legislature,  would  be  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  I  denied  the  power  of  Parliament  thus  to  transfer  my  alle- 
giance, and  resolved  that  I  would  never  yield  to  the  unconstitutional  power  of 
the  Commissioners. 


mi  .nnaat- 
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I  proved  that  tlic  New  Poor  Law  Bill  was  an  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  private 
property;  that  it  was  an  act  of  treason  against  the  State  ;  and  that  it  ought  to 
hpt  resisted  by  every  well-wisher  to  his  country. 

It  needed  no  eloquence  to  convince  my  hearers — they  road  the  Bill,  which 
was  its  best  expounder. 

When  the  Bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  I  came  to  London,  resolving,  if 
possible,  to  save  the  Lords  from  falling  into  the  trap  so  artfully  laid  for  them  by 
the  Whig  Government. 

The  first  person  I  called  upon  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  With  his  Grace 
I  had  a  long  and  animated  conversation.  I\ly  arguments  and  reasonings  were 
not  likely  to  convince  one  who  acknowledged  that  "  ho  was  pledged  to  support 
the  Bill.''  I  left  the  Duke,  grieving  that  one  whom  I  had  so  much  revered 
should  resolve  to  give  his  support  to  such  an  unjust  and  rcvobitionary  measure. 
I  waited  upon  several  other  noblemen,  and  explained  to  them  the  unconsti- 
tutional nature  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill.  With  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  I 
breakfasted,  and  had  a  very  long  conversation.  We  went  through  the  Bill 
<-]ause  by  clause,  and  J  hoped  that  he  was  impressed  with  its  unjust  principles. 
J^ord  Kenyon  I  found  decidedly  opposed  to  it ;  and  I  rejoiced  when  he  said, 
"  We  need  not  take  up  our  time  about  the  New  Poor  Law,  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  it  as  you  can  be.  You  are  the  friend  of  that  excellent  man,  Sadler. 
I  have  just  received  this  letter  from  him  (holding  a  letter  in  his  hand)  ;  let  us 
talk  about  that  good  man."     We  did  so,  and  the  time  passed  pleasantly. 

f  also  waited  upon  the  venerable  Earl  of  Eldon.  I  found  that  he  was  most 
resolutely  opposed  to  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill. 

He  spoke  very  freely  on  the  subject — apparently,  withojit  any  reserve.  He 
was  very  infirm.  When  I  urged  his  Lordship  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  said,  "  I  can  do  no  good  now — I  have  withdrawn  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  sure  to  pass,  for  now-a-days  they  will  pass  anything."  That  venerable 
nobleman  and  learned  lawyer  assured  me,  that  *'  The  New  Poor  Law  Bill  was 
unconstitutional;  that  there  was  no  aiithority  lodged  in  the  Legislature ^to  pass 
such  a  Bill,  nor  any  constitutional  power,  when  it  was  passed,  to  enforce  it.  If 
matters  have  come  to  this,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  a  convention  should  be  called.'* 

Emboldened  in  my  opinion  by  that  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  I  have  never  failed 
fearlessly  to  assert,  that  the  powers  lodged  in  the  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners  J 
are  such  as  the  Legislature  had  no  constitutional  right  to  transfer  from  them- 
selves to  any  other  peisons — the  power  to  make  laws  f«)r  the  people  of  England! 
If  I  have  spoken  violently  upon  the  subject,  my  excuse  is,  the  venerable  and 
learned  Eldou  was  my  instructor. 

Jt  may  be  fashionable  now  for  the  Conservatives  to  deride  the  opinion  of  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  and  to  extol  that  of  Lord  Brougham  ;  for  myself,  I  must  reject 
the  will-o'-th*-whisp  glimmerings  of  the  latter,  and  continue  to  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  former.  The  name  of  Eldou  will  be  remembered  with  reverence  when 
Brougham,  and  the  Dictator  himself,  shall  have  their  proper  places  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  good  and  great. 

Being  honoured,  some  time  afterwards,  with  the  friendship  of  Earl  Stanhope, 
I  urged  his  Lordship  to  persuade  his  noble  friend  Eldon  to  go  down  to  the  House 
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of  Lords  and  oppose  the  Bill,  or  to  give  his  written  testimony  against  it.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  Earl  of  Stanhope's  letters  to  myself  on  that  subject, 
will  be  interesting  at  this  moment: — 

" December  20,  1837.  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  inst., 
which  I  shall  forward  to-day  with  one  from  myself  to  Lord  Eldon,  who  will  be  very  much  flattered 
by  the  value  which  you  attach  to  his  opinion." 

"December  23,  1837.  I  have  written  also  to  ray  old  friend  Lord  Eldon,  vho  never  mentions  to 
me  the  New  Poor  Law  without  the  utmost  indignation  and  abhorrence,  who  expressed,  when  I  saw 
him  lately,  great  anxiety  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to  state  his  opinion  upon  its  un- 
constitutional  principle.  I  hope  that  he  will  give  that  opinion  in  writing,  and  I  would  have  it 
printed  as  a  hand-bill  or  placard,  and  distributed  in  all  directions;  but  be  is,  I  am  grieved  to  say, 
become  very  feeble  from  age  and  infirmity.  All  who  know  him,  must  entertain,  as  I  have  always 
done,  the  utmost  veneration  for  his  talents  and  bis  inflexible  integrity.*' 

I  was  in  daily  hopes  of  receiving  from  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  the  written  tes- 
timony of  the  Earl  of  Eldon  against  the  New  Poor  Law,  when  the  following 
communication  from  the  former,  dated  January  19,  1838,  disappointed  my 
expectation: — 

"The  death  of  my  friend  Lord  Eldon  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  cause,  as  well  as  personally 
to  myself,  to  whom  he  showed  a  sincere  and  most  affectionate  attachment.  I  wrote  to  him  about 
three  weeks  before,  and,  as  I  knew  him  lobe  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  I  urged  him  to  dictate,  hut 
not  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing  with  his  own  hand,  his  opinion  on  the  unconstitutional  nature  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  which  I  told  him  should  be  printed  in  a  hand-bill  or  placard,  and  circulated 
n  different  districts.  I  sent  him,  at  the  same  time,  your  letter,  which  must  have  pleased  him  ex- 
tremely, and  which  would  have  induced  him  to  execute  his  patriotic  intention,  if  it  had  been  still  in 
bis  power.    He  was  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  iucapable  of  any  exertion.*^' 

Poor  Lord  Eldon  !  It  was  too  late.  Death  had  marked  him  for  his  own  ? 
J  always  think  of  one  circumstance,  in  reference  to  the  death-bed  of  that  vene- 
rable nobleman,  with  solemn  satisfaction. 

We  had  held  a  public  meeting  in  Huddersfield — we  had  petitioned  against 
the  New  Poor  Law — we  had  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon.  I 
was  commissioned  to  convey  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  to  the  venerable 
Earl,  and  to  ask  his  Lordship  to  present  the  petition  to  the  Lords.  In  my  letter, 
I  expressed  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  me  to  hand  his  Lordship  the  proof,  that 
although  his  opinions  were  now  despised  by  his  former  colleagues,  they  were 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  England.  I  told  him  how  I  rejoiced  to  assure  him  that 
he  had  lived  long  enough  to  have  the  gratitude  of  that  people  to  whom  he  had 
been  so  much  misrepresented.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  even  here,  when  I  remember, 
that  on  his  death-bed  I  was  privileged  to  shed  one  enlivening  beam  ! 

The  daughter  of  the  Earl  very  politely  answered  my  letter,  assuring  me  that 

her  venerable  and  revered  father,  although  unable  to  write,  was  gratified  with 

the  proof  of  the  approval  of  his  principles  by  the  people  of  Huddersfield  ;  and 

that  if  he  should  recover  his  strength,  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting 

their  petition  against  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords.     In  two  or 

three  days  he  was  a  corpse  ! 

The  following  quotation,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Earl  Stanhope, 

is,  at  this  moment,  while  the  Conservative  Dictator  is  pressing  on  with  the  New 

Poor  Law  Bill,  of  very  great  value.     Let  the  Dictator  read  it,  and  in  it  read  his 

fall:— 
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*'  January  25,  1833.  I  had  very  frequent  conversations  with  Lord  Eldon  on  the  Nevr  Poor  Law ; 
of  course  I  cannot  recollect  all  the  expressions  which  he  used,  and  which  I  ought  not  to  quote  un- 
less I  could  state  them  correctly,  but  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  he  said  to  me,  and  with  great 
energy,— 

-'IT  IS  THE  MOST  INFAMOUS  LAW  THAT  EVER  WAS  ENACTED  IN 
ANY  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRY/ 

"  He  also  said,  and  I  intend  to  quote  these  words  in  the  House  of  Lords.—' 

"'IF  THE  PARLIAMENT  WILL  NOT  DO  ITS  DUTY,  THE  PEOPLE  MUST 
DO  THEIRS.' 

"  And  also,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  to  you, — 

'"NOTHING  CAN  BE  DONE  TILL  THE  COUNTRY  IS  READY  FOR  IT, 
WHICH  IT  SOON  WILL  BE.'" 

The  dying  words  of  such  a  man  as  Eldon  are  esteemed  as  treasures  by  a 
Tory  of  the  old  school  like  myself,  despised  though  they  are  by  his  former  col- 
leagues, Wellington  and  Peel ! 

Bat,  Sir,  it  is  not  safe  thus  to  trifle  with  the  opinions  of  Eldon.  tt  is  by  such 
sages  that  the  rights  of  the  rich  are  upheld^  as  well  as  those  of  the  poor.  Ask 
yourself.  If  we  teach  the  people  of  England  to  laugh  at  the  opinions  of  such  men 
ds  Lord  Eldon,  how  long  can  we  retain  our  estates? 

The  Dictator  may  think  that  he  leans  securely  on  the  vagaries  of  Lord 
Brougham— he  will,  "  WHEN  THE  PEOPLE  ARE  READY  TO  DO  THEIR 
DUTY,"  find  those  freaks  to  be  a  broken  reed.  Then  will  the  words  of  Eldon 
pierce  to  his  inmost  soul—"  IF  THE  PARLIAMENT  WILL  NOT  DO  ITS 
DUTY,  THE  PEOPLE  MUST  DO  THEIRS !''  Then  will  the  Dictatoi'.s 
authority  be  successfully  resisted,  and  "  THE  MOST  INFAMOUS  LAW 
THAT  EVER  WAS  ENACTED  IN  ANY  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRY^' 
will  be  torn  from  the  statute  book,  and  trampled  under  foot  by  a  conquering, 
forgiving,  and  loyal  people  ! 

Did  ever  one  man  do  so  much  damage  to  a  nation  as  this  Dictator  has  done  to 
England?  Once  he  has  stabbed  the  Constitution  in  its  most  vital  part! — lie 
has  shaken  the  credit  of  the  kingdom  to  its  centre,  and  paralysed  the  commerce 
of  the  world !  Now,  despite  the  solemn  warning  of  Lord  Eldon,  he  is  attempting 
to  build  up  private  property  on  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and,  if 
not  resisted,  he  will  drive  the  "  babbling"  people  to  rid  themselves  of  the  "  trash" 
which  he  is  heaping  upon  them,  and  take  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands  ! 

May  the  friends  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  Church,  of  the  Throne,  of  the 

People,  and  of  the  Poor,  now  forget  all  party  diflferences,  and  unite  together  in 

one  holy  resolution  THAT  the  old  laws  of  this  realm  shall  not  be  changed! 

Now,  Sir,  is  the  time — now  or  never.    If  you  do  not  know  it,  I  do — hunger  is 

maddening  the  people  to  revenge  1 

Next  week,  I  will  endeavour  to  solve  the  question — Has  Sir  Robert  Peel 
deceived  the  people  with  respect  to  the  New  Poor  Law  ?  It  will  not,  I  think,  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  Conservative  candidates  and  the  Conservative  press 
were  justified  in  expecting  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  great  change  in  that  law. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S. — I  cannot  make  room  for  "  Rent-Roll." — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — What  is  the  sure  sign  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  nation  ? 
Is  it  not  when  her  rulers  have  abandoned  the  path  of  virtue,  and  are  no 
longer  the  depositories  of  honour?  If  such  be  the  fact,  and  the  experience  of 
all  ages  affirms  it  to  be  so,  ours  is  a  fearful  case. 

The  conduct  of  the  Conservatives  in  this  session  of  Parliament  (with  but  few 
Jjonourable  exceptions)  has  been  so  disgraceful,  that  now,  to  be  called  a  Conser- 
vative is  synonymous  with  being  a  deceiver  !  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  contrived  to 
8ave  his  party  from  defeat  in  "the  Hou^e,"'  he  has  for  ever  destroyed  its  reputa- 
tion in  the  country  and  the  world.  The  Conservative  and  the  Whig  may  now 
embrace  each  other,  since  truth  and  justice  have  bid  them  both  adieu. 

I  rejoice  to  find,  however,  that  the  shameful  abandonment  of  their  pledges  by- 
many  Conservatives,  with  respect  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  is  likely  to  receive  its 
proper  reward  from  the  hands  of  their  betrayed  constituencies.  The  following 
placard,  printed  in  Kidderminster,  proves,  that  in  that  place,  at  least,  perfidy  is 
about  to  receive  its  condemnation  : — 

"  THE  D NABLE*  NEW  POOR  LAW  BILL. 

"  Men  of  Kidderminster, 

"  Richard  Godson,  Esq.,  our  representative,  who,  in  addition  (o  the  above  terms,  said  t 
was  a  'Bloody  Bill,'  and  'ought  never  to  have  been  passed,'  has,  during  the  past  week,  votcu. 
with  the  Ministry  for  the  'accursed  Bill  '  to  be  continued  five  years  longer !!! ! 

"  He  has  thus  deceived  his  supporters,  insulted  and  outraged  our  poverty,  and  forfeited  all  our 
confidence  as  our  servant  and  as  a  man  of  integrity.  Electors  and  non-electors  of  Kidderminster., 
do  your  duty— call  a  public  meeting — demand  his  resignation,  and  choose  an  honest  man  to  repre- 
sent you.     Do  your  duty,  or  bear  the  brand  of  Slaves." 

I  rejoice  that  (he  hustings'  declarations  of  Mr.  Godson  are  thus  remembered 
by  his  constituents.  I  hope  that  other  deceived  constituencies  will  follow  their 
example,  and  exhibit  the  malefactors  in  the  infamous  character  which  their  deeds 
deserve.     It  will  indeed  be  a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  people  of  England 


*  In  the  original,  the  offensive  word  is  printed  in  full,  just  as  the  Conservative  candidate  uttered 
it,  when  he  was  using  the  New  Poor  Law  as  a  clap-trap  to  secure  his  election  by  deceiving  the 
«onstitueaey. — R.O. 
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demonstratins:  to  those  who  have  hetrayed  them,  that  such  treachery  as  theirs 
can  no  longer  he  endured  ;  and  that  if  the   parliamentary  leaders  of  the  "\Vhig3 
and  the  Conservatives  have  agreed  to  disregard  all  hustings'  promises  with  refer- 
ence to   the  New  Poor  Law,  the  constituents  arc  not  afraid  to  brand  such  dis- 
honourable men  with  infamy.     The  sterling  and  unflinching  honour  of  the  masses 
Avill  thus  not  only  make  "  tlie  seats"  too  hot  for  traitors,  but  will  prove  that  the 
people  are  prepared  to  select  men  of  the  highest  honour  for  their  representatives. 
But  whilst  the  lick-spittles  are  thus  denounced,  shall  the  Dictator  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  escape  with  impunity  ?  Shall  those  who  now  sit 
in  high  places,  and  hold  the  reins  of  Government,  because  the   people   hoped 
that  they  would  oppose  the  New  Poor  Law,  shall  these  be  tolerated,  while  those 
of  less  importance  are  consigned  to  certain  odium?    An  independent  and  noble- 
minded  people  must  answer,  No  ! 

Sir  Robert  does  not  dare  to  deny  the  perfidy  of  his  supporters  ;  but  for  Him- 
self, he  seeks  to  escape  from  odium,  and  vaunlingly  asserts,  that  none  can  charge 
him  with  deception.     He  tells  "  the  House" — 

"  No  man  who  intended  to  state  the  truth  could  have  had  a  right  to  deceive  the  public  as  to 
3IY  opinions  on  ike  New  Poor  Law." — "  All  that  I  could  do  was  to  state  my  opinion  ;  and  that  I 
think  I  have  done  freely  and  explicitly.  In  1834,  I  was  opposed  to  the  Government  of  the  day. 
They  brought  forward  the  Poor  Law  Bill. "^-"  I  supported  the  Government  on  that  question. 
There  was  a  clamoir  ra/serf,  or  attempted  to  be  raised,  against  it;  but  I  supported  the  late 
Government,  notwithstanding  that." — "On  every  occasion,  atvd  ox  every  division,  I  &e- 

XIEVE,  I   SUPPORTED  THE  PoOR  LaW  BiLL." 

No  one  doubts  the  fact  to  be  so.  But  it  does  so  happen,  that  whe?i  a  disso- 
Jution  of  Parliament  was  within  sights  and  the  prospect  of  power  was  apparent, 
the  immaculate  and  self-complacent  Baronet  did  say  one  or  two  things  about  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  which  were  very  much  calculated  to  make  his  friends 
helieve  that  those  personages  were  not  held  in  much  esteem  by  him,  and  conse- 
-quently,  led  them  to  suppose  that  Sir  Robert  would  be  the  first  man  to  curtail 
their  power,  or  to  remove  them  altogether.  It  seems  now,  however,  that  he  was 
only  coaxing  the  '*  clamourers,"  as  an  useful  adjunct  to  the  prospective  election. 

He  may  pretend  that  he  would  "  have  been  ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  any 
prejudice,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  has  gained 
*'  the  advantage,"  it  is  but  reasonable  to  examine  into  the  facts,  and  ascertain  if 
those  who  "  deceived  the  public  as  to  HIS  opinions"  had  reason  to  believe  that 
*'  they  stated  the  truth."  The  Dictator  has  no  right  to  blame  me  for  the  inves- 
tigation upon  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  The  man  is  conscious  that  deceit  has 
been  practised  by  somebody,  and  that  he  owes  his  present  position  to  the  success 
of  the  delusion  under  which  the  people  were  beclouded.  He  does  not  deny  that 
his  supporters  and  partizans  represented  him  to  the  people  as  an  enemy  to  the 
New  Poor  Law,  but  he  would  make-believe  that  he  had  never  given  cause  for 
such  opinion.  He  boldly  challenges  a  reference  to  his  speeches  ;  I  accept  the 
challenge.  I  will  not  fear  to  meet  him,  and  give  such  proof  as  I  can  muster  that 
he  vaunts  dishonestly  when  he  says — 

"  I  should  have  been  ashamed  fo  take  advantage  of  any  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  ihe  Poor 
Laws.,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  power." — "  How,  then,  can 
there  he  any  doubt  about  MY  sentiments  on  tliis  question  /"^-^"  J  trust,  then,  there  h^s  beep  policing 
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in  MY  conduct  to  render  any  douhl  in  MY  opinions  possible.  It  isnot  MY  fm'i.t,  if  persons 
choose  to  excite  hopes  with  respect  to  the  course  I  should  take  on  the  Poor  Law.  I  can  do  nolhinsj 
but  make  explicit  declarations." 

Sach  is  the  language  of  the  Dictator.  Thus  would  he  now  gain  credit  for 
consistency  of  conduct  with  reference  to  the  New  Poor  Law.  Sir,  it  shall  be  my 
business  to  answer  the  Dictator's  appeal — to  prove  how  it  was  that  hopes  were 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  he  had  changed  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  New  Poor  Law— how  it  was  that  his  followers  and  supporters  led  the 
electors  to  imagine  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  propose  the  removal  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  make  great  alterations  in  the  law  itself— and  how  it  is  now 
impossible  that  he  can  have  the  credit  of  not  being  "  ashamed  to  take  advantage 
of  any  prejudice  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  power." 

When  you  have  read  the  proofs  wbich  I  shall  advance  in  answer  to  the  Dic- 
tator's challenge,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  no  it  was  "  his  fault,  if 
persons  chose  to  excite  hopes  with  respect  to  the  course  HE  should  take  on  the 
Poor  Law."  As  in  the  case  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Tariff,  so  now,  in  this 
present  case,  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  the  Dictator's  appeal  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself. 

You  cannot  have  forgotten  that  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  New  Poor 
Law  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  30th  of  January,  184L  You  are  aware 
that  that  Bill  was  a  very  teasing  affair  to  the  expiring  Whigs ;  that  year  after 
year  they  had  evaded  the  question, by  passing  a  short  continuance  Bill;  and  that 
during  that  time  the  Conservatives  had  taken  much  trouble  to  convince  the 
people  that  it  was  essentially  a  Wliig  measure. 

You  know  also,  that  year  after  year  the  Whig  majorities  were  waning,  and 
that  their  popnlarity  had  long  ago  departed. 

During  all  this  while,  the  people  of  England  had  been  instructed,  that  if  the 
Conservatives  were  restored  to  ojQ5ce,  very  extensive  alterations  would  be  made 
in  the  New  Poor  Law.  It  was,  in  reply,  often  urged  by  the  people,  "  That  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  always  supported  the  Whigs  in  that  measure." — -"  True,"  was 
the  response  of  his  supporters,  "  but  you  know  Sir  Robert  will  yield  to  the  uni- 
versal opinion.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  bas  changed  his  course  to  please 
a  majority."  The  Tamworth  Baronet  silently  looked  on,  while  his  supporters 
were  thus  making  way  for  him  to  popular  favour,  and  while  hopes  in  the  public 
mind  were  thus  inspired.  A  few  words  from  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  were,  in 
due  time,  required  to  cherish  those  hopes.  When  they  could  he  most  useful, 
they  were  uttered. 

In  1841,  it  was  evident  that  the  Whigs  could  not  long  retain  office — it  was 
certain  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  called  to  succeed  them  ;  that  a  new  Par- 
liament would  be  required  ;  and  that  no  hopes  of  success  amongst  the  consti- 
tuencies could  be  indulged  in  by  the  Conservatives,  if  opposition  to  the  New  Poor 
Law  were  not  made  their  stalking-horse.  All  that  was  wanting  was,  that  Peel 
should  say  something  in  the  House,  to  enable  his  supporters  to  maintain,  with 
an  appearance  of  reason,  that  he  was  no  longer  an  admirer  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1841,  the  wily  Baronet,  who  had  pre- 
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viously  been  the  thick  and  thin  supporter  of  the  infamous  law — the  man  who 
had,  *'  on  every  occasion  and  on  every  division,  supported  the  New  Poor  Law, 
notwithstanding  the  clamour  which  was  raised  against  it" — now,  when  a  general 
election  was  almost  inevitable — when  power  was  within  his  reach,  if  he  could 
cbtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — at  this  eventful  moment,  we  find 
Sir  Robert  breaking  ground  against  the  New  Poor  Law,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
assailing  one  of  its  fundamental  principles,  viz.  '*  That  no  distinction  can  with 
justice  be  made  between  the  relief  awarded  to  the  idle  and  the  industrious." 

These  are  his  words  : — 

''  It  wai>  only  by  making  a  distinction  between  the  idle  and  the  industrious  that  the  independent 
Jabourer  could  be  encouraged." 

Having  thus  asserted  a  principle,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  concocters  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  the  expectant  Premier,  at  a  period  when  it  could  lest  serve 
his  purpose^  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  people  against  the 
hardships  of  the  poor  on  the  most  tender  point.  The  following  quotation  from 
his  speech  just  alluded  to,  savours  strongly  of  the  approaching  hustings.  Read 
it  with  attention.  Sir,  and  answer,  would  any  statesman,  at  such  a  time,  have  thus 
spoken,  if  an  out-door's  effect  had  not  been  anticipated  ? — 

"There  was  another  clause  to  ^^]lich  also  he  thought  it  riglit  to  object.  His  opinion,  as  at 
]>rescnt  advised,  was,  that  paupers  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  pfliw/M//ee/i?jg«  consequent  upon 
seeing  burial-grounds  attached  to  or  connected  with  the  workhouses.  He  did  hope  that  the  Go- 
vei  niuent  would  agree  with  him  when  he  said  that  the  legislative  provisions  relating  to  the  poor 
ought  not  to  be  carried  out  too  rigidli/  ortoo  precisely.  He  had  supported  this  and  the  preceding 
measure  from  a  sincere  and  anxious  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  he 
thought  tiiat  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  ought  to  execute  it  with 
deference  and  respect  for  their  feelings.  If  paupers  decidedly  preferred  being  buried  in  the 
tonsecraled  ground  attached  to  iheir  parish  churches — if  they  wished  that  their  bones  should  be 
gathered  to  those  of  their  ancestors — such  wishes  ought  to  be  treated  with  due  consideration. 
They  had  a  right  to  decent  interment;  they  were  entitled  to  expect  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  rejoin  in  death  those  whom  they  had  loved  through  life.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
House  then,  he  trusted, would  agree  with  him  when  he  said,  that  this  provision  formed  no  necessary 
part  of  a  Poor  Law.  They  could  not  expect  that  the  working  classes  should  take  an  extended  and 
enlightened  view  of  their  own  interests,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  those  interests  and  the  well-being 
oF  the  community  at  large  permitted,  Parliament  ought  to  consult  their  wishes  or  their  prejudices. 
For  these  reasons,  it  appeared  to  him  better  to  encourage  burial  in  grounds  attached  to  places  of 
ivorship  than  to  establish  cemeteries  in  connexion  with  workhouses." 

Every  word  in  the  above  quotation  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principles 
of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  declared  will  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the 
Commissioners — every  word  is  also  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  public — every  word  must  have  been  uttered  for  an  out-door  effect !  Yes  ! 
the  hustings  were  then  in  view !  The  following  words  immediately  succeeded  the 
proceeding  quotation  : — 

"As  to  existing  unions,  their  further  extension  appeared  to  him  objectionable,  for  he  thouglit, 
notwithstanding  the  support  given  to  them  in  some  quarters,  that  the  principle  had  already 
been  carried  too  far.  Amongst  other  objections  to  great  unions  was  the  difficulty  of  securing  the 
attendance  of  parish  authorities  residing  at  a  distance,  and  he  felt  persuaded  that  there  were  many 
abuses  which  would  be  corrected  if  the  unions  were  not  so  extensive." 

The  significant  words  "  some  quarters,"  must  have  reference  to  the  Poor  Law 
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Commissioners.  For  some  reason  or  other,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1841,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  altered  his  position  on  this  question.  He  had  till  then  been  its 
constant  supporter — then  he  denied  the  truths  of  its  leading  principles,  found 
fault  with  its  execution,  proposed  extensive  alterations,  and  made  a  sly  thrust 
at  the  Commissioners.  His  reasons  for  so  doing,  at  that  particular  time,  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  The  sequel  will  prove  that  those  who  were  most  in  his  con- 
fidence rightly  understood  his  meaning. 

Again,  on  the  19th  of  March,  I  find  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  taking  a  more 
prominent  stand  against  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  lecturing  them  after 
the  following  fashion  : — 

"  He  sliould  watch  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Commissioners  most  narrowli/.'" 
''While  he  consented  to  the  prolonged  duration  of  the  commission  for  five  years,  he  must  say,  that 
he  wished  the  Commissioners  would  watch  the  expressions  they  made  use  of  with  a  little  more  cir- 
cumspection. (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  that,  with  the  best  inteutions,  there  was  occasionally  a 
harshness  displayed  in  the  vindication  of  certain  principles,  which  might  be  avoided  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  law  (hear,  bear),  and  the  avoidance  of  which  would  tend  to  fortify  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  give  an  illustration  of  this:  he  would  take,  for 
instance,  an  official  circular,  published  by  the  Poor  Law  Commisioners,  one  of  those  public  docu- 
ments directed  by  the  board  to  be  printed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  guardians.  In  one  of  those 
papers,  he  found  the  following  expressions: — '  One  principal  object  of  a  compulsory  provision  for 
he  relief  of  destitution  is  tbe  prevention  of  alms-giving.'  (Hear,  hear.)  Why,  he  had  heard  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  himself  state, '  that  the  Poor  Law  would  completely  fail  in  effect,  if  the  afflu- 
ent withheld  their  alms.'  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  perfectly  true,  and  he  should  abominate  the 
Poor  Law,  if  he  thought  it  relieved  the  rich  from  the  duty  of  alms-giving.  (Cheers.)  He  was 
perfectly  certain  the  Poor  Law  would  fail,  if  the  affluent,  relying  upon  its  provisions  alone,  how- 
ever improved  the  system  of  administration  might  be,  felt  that  the  moral  obligation  on  them  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  their  poorer  neighbours  was  thereby  extinguished.  It  was  no  such  thing. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  point  of  fact,  the  relief  of  the  poor  must  mainly  depend  on  the  rich  and  affluent; 
and  therefore,  it  was  unwise  in  the  Commissioners  to  issue  a  public  notice,  announcing  that  'a  prin- 
cipal object  of  a  <;ompulsory  provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution  was  the  prevention  of  alms- 
giving.' (Hear.)  One  object  might  be  the  prevention  of  mendicancy  and  vagrancy;  certainly 
not  of  alms-giving.  (Hear.)  GOOD  GOD!  IT  WAS  A  COMPLETE  DESECRATION 
OF  THE  DIVINE  LAW,  'Gjve  alms  to  the  poor' — 'Turn  not  thy  face  away  from 
A  poor  man.'  (Hear,  hear.)  He  only  mentioned  this  as  aji  illustratioq  of  the  great  advantage  and 
wisdom  of  weighing  the  expressions  which  might  be  used,  so  as  not  to  get  up  an  impression  of 
unnecessary  hardship.  (Hear,  hear.)  Indeed,  he  did  think,  with  respect  to  the  public  documents 
put  forth  by  the  Commissioners,  iJidependentlT/  of  the  use  of  j) articular  expressions,  their  general 
tone  and  character  might  be  improved,  consistently  with  the  maintenauce  of  the  principles  of  the 
law.  (Cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House.)" 

It  would  not  have  been  easy,  in  so  few  words,  to  have  uttered  a  stronger 
denunciation  against  the  principles  of  any  set  of  men — '*  GOOD  GOD  !  IT  WAS 
A  COMPLETE  DESECRATION  OF  THE  DIVINE  LAW!"  It  is  undeni- 
able, that  as  the  elections  approached,  by  some  mysterious  infatuation,  this 
^'  constant  supporter  of  the  New  Poor  Law"  waxed  warmer  and  warmer  in  his 
antipathies  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ! 

Sir  Robert  then  lost  no  opportunity  of  dropping  a  few  words, /br  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  in  proof  that  he  was  no  longer  an  out  and  out  supporter  of  the 
New  Poor  Law.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1841,  the  Commissioners  came  in  for 
another  hit  from  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet : — 

*'  I  think,"  said  he,  ^' I  think,  that  the  Commissioners  should  not  have  the  power  of  adding  to 
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unions  without  the  consent  of  the  guardians."     [Mark  the  force  of  the  next  words] — "  /  believe 
such  a  provision  will  give  great  satisfaction." 

"Give  great  satisfaction!"  To  whom?  Why,  "to  the  puhlic,"  of  course. 
It  was  to  them,  and  not  to  the  House,  that  the  words  were  addressed  ! — it  was 
before  the  general  election.  Now  that  his  point  is  gained,  the  same  man  is, 
backed  by  a  majority  thus  obtained,  supporting  a  Bill  which  enables  the  Com- 
missioners, without  the  consent  of  the  guardians,  to  add  all  the  Gilbert  Unions, 
and  many  more,  to  their  own  !  Was  there  ever  a  more  barefaced  fraud  practised 
upon  a  confiding  people  ? 

Again,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared — 
"  I  have  always  thought,  that  where  there  are  immense  masses  of  population  well  governed 
under  local  acts,  it  would  not  be  found  expedient  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners." 

Another  thrust  at  the  Commissioners — another  electioneering  clap-trap  for 
the  "immense  masses" — another  proof  that  the  late  Earl  of  Eldon  was  not 
deceived,  when  he  said—"  PEEL  IS  NOT  TO  BE  TRUSTED!" 

The  Dictator  is  now  supporting  a  Poor  Law  which  includes  "  district 
schools;"  but  on  the  29th  of  March,  1841,  when  in  opposition,  and  in  full  cry  for 
the  Premiership,  after  pathetically  alluding  to  "  any  violation  of  those  parental 
claims,  which  the  House  was  bound  to  respect  in  the  poor  as  well  as  in  the  rich," 
he  thus  eloquently  expressed  his  thoughts  thereon  : — 

"  The  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  first  proposed  that  all  children  reoeivin|T  relief  within 
the  woikhouse,  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  should  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  this  act.  He 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  there  would  be  a  great  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  into  effect  this  regula- 
tion. If  an  industrious  and  honest  labourer  were  admitted  wilhiu  the  workhouse,  and  offered  a 
decided  objection  to  the  separation  of  his  children  from  him,  he  thought  there  would  be  very  great 
difficulty  in  interfering  to  compel  ihe  septrativm  of  the  children  from  their  father,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  them  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  might  be,  from  the  workhouse  in  which  the  parent 
was  placed.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  difficult  lo  conceive  instances  in  which  the  total  separation 
of  a  child  from  virtuous  parents  might  interfere  with  the  obligations  of  filial  duty." 

Sir  Robert  afterwards  went  on  to  examine  the  difficulties  and  hardships  which 
the  "district  schools"  would  entail  on  those  families  who  were  temporary  inmates 
of  the  workhouse.  Thus,  as  an  expectant  in  opposition,  before  an  election, 
appearing  to  oppose  that  which,  as  Premier,  after  an  election,  he  supports. 

Permit  me  now  most  respectfully  to  ask  you,  or  any  of  my  readers,  I  care  not 
of  wliat  rank,  sect,  or  party — Is  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  has  thus  spoken,  in  the 
prospect  of  a  general  election,  now,  when,  after  the  election  is  over,  he  is  sup- 
porting the  New  Poor  Law,  justified  in  turning  round  upon  his  dupes,  and  saying, 
I  have  not  deceived  the  people  ? 

Let  us  see  if  further  proof  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  guilt  is  not  to  be  found. 

There  are  those  who,  from  their  connexion  with  him,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  acted  under  his  direction.  I  allude  to  Lord  Granville  Somerset  (Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  (Paymaster  General),  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  (Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland),  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  (Attorney 
General),  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer). 
Did  they,  the  recognized  leaders  of  Sir  Robert's  party,  did  they,  during  the  first 
session  of  1841,  say  anything  to  lead  the  people  to  suppose  that  they  were  not 
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favourable  to  the  New  Poor  Law  or  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ?     If  they  did, 
what  effect  was  their  so  doing  likely  to  have  on  the  minds  of  the  electors  ? 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  was  not  chary  of  his  condemnation  of  those  officers. 
These  are  hi&  words  on  the  dates  affixed : — 

March  26,  1841. — "  He  believed  that  the  feeling  against  the  New  Poor  Law  was  mainly  attri- 
butable fo  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners,  and  still  more  to  the  manner  in  which  those  orders 
were  delivered — to  their  harsk  expressions  atid  most  disagreeable  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community.  The  higher  classes  were  better  treated;  but  even  the  higher 
classes,  in  the  boards  of  guardians,  were  sometimes  treated  with  little  consideration  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  seemed  to  think  that  they  were  in  the  position  of  being  right  in  all  their  dicta — (hear, 
hear) ;  that  any  person  who  presumed  to  think  that  their  dicta  were  not  infallibly  right,  was  unfit 
to  be  a  member  of  a  board  of  guardians,  or  to  manage  his  own  concerns.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  ia  their  Reports  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  the  same  arrogance — he  was 
aware  that  this  was,  perhaps,  au  offensive  word,  but  it  wa^  the  only  word  he  could  find — the  same 
arrogance  prevailed  in  every  one  of  their  Reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  right  hon.  friend 
of  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  the  other  night  had  referred  to  an  extraordinary  paragraph  in  one  of  those 
documents — a  paragraph  of  a  most  offensive  and  improper  kind;  but,  strange  to  sHy,  in  the  copy 
of  the  Report  sent  to  the  members  of  the  House,  that  offensive  paragraph  did  not  appear.  He 
believed  that,  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  they  had  been' 
prudent  enough  to  withdraw  it;  but  the  paragraph,  he  believed,  appeared,  in  the  copies  sold  to 
the  public,  in  the  usual  place  !  ! .'" 

April  1, 1841.— -"As  the  clause  stood,  erery  married  woman,  every  husband,  every  child,  and 
every  parent,  might  be  separated  and  taken  to  distant  places  prepared  for  their  reception ;  thus  all 
those  natural  feelings  of  aff'ection  and  regard,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  respected,  would  be 
violated,  and  in  fact,  paupers  would  be  subject  to  a  species  of  banishment  from  their  native  homes. 
One  thing  was  quite  apparent  from  that  explanation,  that  a  very  great,  and  extensive,  and  severe 
alteration,  so  far  as  married  women  were  concerned,  was  brought  forvvard  nnder  the  guise  of  this 
clause.  Were  they  not  going  to  act  very  harshly  against  the  wives  of  all  our  sailors,  and  cast  a 
very  serious  obligation  on  them,  whilst  we  were  inducing  their  husbands,  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  to  leave  them?  He  was  sure  the  House  would  never  sanction  the  severities  which  this 
enactment  must  bring  on  their  wives.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  looked  simply  at  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  measure  where  there  was  a  collusion,  but  did  not  look  at  its  harsh  operation  where 
there  was  none,  and  where  it  would  increase  distress  and  misery,  which  it  ought  to  be  their  object 
to  alleviate.^'' 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1841,  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  with  reference  to  the 
New  Poor  Law  Bill,  said — 

"  He  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  more  important  points  of  the  Bill  to  be  discussed  in  committee; 
but  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  the  second  reading  without  some  degree  of  qualification.  In 
looking  through  the  diff'erent  clauses,  he  must  say,  that,  generally  speaking,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  were  such  as  he  could  not  give  his  adhesion  to.  He  had  hoped  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  would  not  have  been  to  give  additional  powers  to 
the  Commissioners.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  hoped  that  Gvernment,  having  ascertained  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  the  countri/  and  of  the  House,  would^  instead  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  Ike 
Gommissioners,  have  proposed  a  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  the  Poor  Law  measure.  (Hear.) 
Among  other  points  deserving  the  consideration  of  Government,  the  question  of  out-door  relief  was 
of  considerable,  if  not  primary,  importance.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  relief  in  aid  of 
wages  would  be  carrying  the  principle  to  too  extreme  a  length;  but  when  parties  were  in  a  state  of 
destitution  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  were  unable  to  obtain  wages,  out-door  relief  might  be 
beneficially  granted.  In  the  instance  he  had  quoted,  the  distress  and  destitution  of  the  parties  were 
notorious  and  unquestionable,  and  he  did  think  it  was  totally  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  this 
workhouse  test.  (Hear.)  Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought  a  discretionary  power  ought  to 
I)e  allowed  to  the  guardians,  in  order  to  meet  cases  of  this  kind  ;  and  unless  some  such  provision 
were  made  great  difiSculty  would  be  experienced  in  the  execution  of  the  kw.     With  respect  to  the- 
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bastardy  clause,  he  considered  the  old  law  more  efficacious;  and  with  respect  to  the  powers  given 
to  the  Commissioners  over  parish  property,  thai  they  were  too  extensive.  lie  was  disinclined  to 
delegate  to  any  body  of  men  the  'power  of  doing  that  which  belonged  to  the  Legislature  to  do. 
He  thought  this  unconstitutional  power  of  legislation  ought  to  be  restrained." 

On  the  1 9th  of  March,  1841,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  proposed  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  first  clause  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  which  went  to 
continue  the  Commissioners  until  the  31st  of  December,  1846,  should  be  post- 
poned, until  the  House,  by  going  through  the  rest  of  the  Bill,  should  have 
decided  what  powers  the  Commissioners  were  to  possess.     He  said — 

*'  In  voting  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  for  going  into  committee,  he  did  not  mean  td 
give  his  approval  of  what  the  Bill  contained,  concurring  as  he  did  with  the  hon.  member  for  Fins- 
bury,  that  such  amendments  should  be  made  as  would  render  it  more  satisfactory  to  the  country. 
He  thought  it  would  be  convenient  to  postpone  this  clause  for  the  present,  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  how  long  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ought  to  be  continued  until 
he  had  ascertained  what  their  powers  were  to  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  Removed  the  postponement  upon 
two  grounds — first,  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  had  exercised  their  autho- 
rity up  to  thai  period  ^  and  secondly,  what  powers  were  to  be  given  to  them  hereafter." 

Sir  Edward  added,  at  a  later  hour  in  the  evening,  when  declining  to  press  his 
motion  for  the  postponement  of  the  clause,  "  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  of  proposing,  on  the  Report,  a  reduced  term  of  years  ;  or,  if  the  Bill  were 
not  very  much  modified,  of  opposing  it  in  toto  upon  the  third  i*eadirig."    • 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1841,— 

"Sir  E.  Knatchbull  protested  against  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  having  the  power  to  summon 
persons  before  them.  If  they  possessed  such  authority,  \Vhich  he  much  doubted,  it  was  time  that 
the  House  should  interfere." 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1841,  Sir  Edward  returned  to  the  attack  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  the  following  terms: — 

"Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  general  rules  issued  by  the  Commissioners  must  be 
laid  before  Parliament.  Now,  it  was  rather  singular,  that  during  the  six  or  seven  jears  those 
gentlemen  had  been  in  office,  the  number  of  general  rules  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  did  not  exceed  four  or  five.  As  the  safety  of  the  public  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  this 
measure  very  much  depended  upon  the  notoriety  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners 
acquired,  it  was  desirable  that  means  should  betaken  to  effect  that  object,  more  especially  as  some 
hundreds  of  special  ordelrs  were  directed  to  various  unions  of  which  the  public  heard  nothing,  but 
which,  properly  speaking,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  general  rules." 
And  on  the  1st  of  April,  1841,  he  said— 

"He  had  determined  to  consider  the  Bill  in  committee,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a? 
good  as  he  could.  He  felt  throughout  that  the  provisions  of  the  first  act  were  more  stringent  than- 
they  need  be,  and  he  wished  to  see  how  far  they  might  be  relaxed." 

Want  of  room  forces  me  to  desist,  tn  my  next  letter,  I  will  add  to  the 
proofs,  that  those  who  told  the  electors,  "  That  the  Conservatives  were  sure  to 
oppose  the  New  Poor  Law,"  bad  solid  reason  for  that  declaration.  To  those 
extracts  I  request  your  most  serious  and  candid  attention.  Having  concluded 
that  evidence,  I  will  proceed  with  the  glance  at  my  proceedings  against  the  jNe\r 
Poor  Law.     You  know  that  they  were  very  interesting. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — I  must  again  postpone  my  "  Rent-Roll." — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — The  friends  of  the  Dictator  have  no  just  cause  to 
complain  that,  in  my  last  letter,  I  once  more  placed  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
witness-box  to  answer  himself.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  knowing  very  well 
that  the  public,  during  the  last  general  election,  had  been  led  to  believe,  that  if 
his  friends  were  returned  at  that  election,  some  great  alteration  would  be  madi^ 
in  the  New  Poor  Law,  now,  having,  under  that  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
public^  obtained  a  large  majority,  resolves  to  retain  the  New  Poor  Law  five  years 
longer,  wishes  to  throw  the  odium  of  having  betrayed  the  people  from  himself 
upon  his  friends,  and  would  have  the  public  believe  that  he  has  not  been  guiltv 
of  any  deceit. 

The  Dictator  is  not  generous  to  his  friends — he  refuses  to  take  any  blame  to 
himself;  but,  knowing  that  guilt  rests  somewhere,  he  charges  it  upon  those  who, 
lioping  for  the  best,  and  judging  from  what  had  passed  in  the  session  precediui^ 
the  general  election,  (part  of  which  I  inserted  in  my  last.)  really  believed  what 
they  said,  viz.  "  That  Sir  Robert  would  propose  many  ameliorations  in  the  New 
Poor  Law,  if  he  would  not  repeal  it  altogether."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
all  the  while  the  friends  of  the  Dictator  were  thus  obtaining  votes,  he,  bein-*- 
cognizant  of  their  proceedings,  took  no  steps  to  prevent  them — none  to  inform 
the  constituencies  that  he  should  still  support  the  New  Poor  Law.  For  t!io 
proof  of  his  entire  innocence,  he  now  unblushingly  appeals  to  his  own  declaration?. 
On  them  he  rests  his  plea  of  Not  guilty.  By  them  I  am  content  that  he  should 
be  judged. 

I  cannot  envy  the  Dictator — he  is  in  office,  that  is  certain — he  has  all  th:3 
potency  which  official  dignity  can  give  him.  But,  Sir,  morally,  he  is  powerless', 
because,  on   the  evidence  to  which   he  has  appealed,  his  name  is  tarnished  bv 

political  fraud   and   trickery — his  path  to  office  has  not  been  fairly  trod his 

turpitude  will  for  ever  prevent  his  usefulness.  Out  of  his  own  mouth  the  proof 
is  furnished  that  he  has  deceived  his  friends,  cheated  the  people,  and  defeated 
his  opponents  by  barefaced  "  thimble-rig.'* 

In  private  life,  such  conduct  would  not  be  tolerated.  I(  England  is  not  fallen 
past  redemption,  it  will  not  be  borne  in  hini. 
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I  must,  lio\^'ever,  for  awhile,  restrain  my  feelings,  and,  although  they  arc  not 
needed  to  establish  his  guilt,  proceed  with  additional  proofs  that  the  Conservative 
candidates  and   press  were  justified  in  promising  great  alterations  in  the  New 
Poor  Law  if  the  friends  of  Peel  were  returned.     They  did  bat  judge  by  what  Sir 
Kobert  and  their  leaders  in  Parliament  said. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1841,  Sir  Edward  Sugden— 

"  Entreated  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  to  consider  that  portion  of  the  Dill  which  had 
jeference  to  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  workhouse.  If  the  noble  lord  did  not  propose 
an  alteration  in  that  clause,  it  was  his  (Sir  E.  Sugden's)  intention  to  do  so.  There  were  many 
persons  out  of  the  workhouse  who  were  in  the  receipt  of  small  incomes,  too  small,  however,  to  sup- 
port them ;  and  if  they  could  obtain  a  trifling  assistance  from  the  guardians,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  them  to  enter  the  workhouse." 

On  March  26,  1841,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  addressed  "the  House"  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  When  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  wa^  passed",  it  was  the  general  understanding  in  the 
House,  that  all  local  acts  should  not  be  interfered  with,  but  should  remain  in  due  force.     He  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  precise  and  exact  information  with  reference  to  that  declaration,  and 
iad  searched  in  the  usual  channels  of  information — not  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  but  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament.     He  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  distinct  statement  that  fell  from  Lord 
Althorp,  but  certain  expressions  that  fell  from  the  noble  lord  durin<ip  the  discussion,  justified  the 
House  iu  believing  that  parishes  then  under  the  control  of  local  acts  of  Parliament,  and  local 
loards  of  guardians,  were  not  to  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  and  were 
9iot  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  the 
[Reform  Bill  and  Municipal  Bill  repealed  all  those  acts  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  operation  of 
those  measures.     It  was  never  intended  by  Parliament  that  between  300  and  400  acts  of  the 
Jjegislature  should  exist  by  the  suprERANCEflnfi  caprice  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.     It 
was  RIDICULOUS  to  suppose  that  such  an  idea  was  ever  contemj)lated.    If  it  were  the  intention  of 
the  noble  lord  to  make  the  House  believe  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  did  not  intend  to  repeal 
the  local  acts  under  which  so  many  parishes  were  now  governed,  it  was  his  duty  to  say  so  more  ex- 
"plicity  and  in  less  ambigious  language  than  that  contained  in  the  third  clause  of  the  Bill.     It  was 
3iighly  important  that  the  noble  lord  should,  by  a  declaratory  enactment,  set  the  matter  at  rest, 
"without  any  delay.     Great  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  Bill 
generally.  By  it  it  was  endeavoured  to  produce  a  change  in  the  habits,  feelings^  and  manners  of 
^  number  of  persons,  Just  as  if  their  individual  sufferings  and  position  were  a  matter  unworthy 
of  consideration.  (Hear.)     He  thought  it  inexpedient  and  impracticable  to  make  any  system  of 
3)hilanthropy,  however  good  it  might  be  in  itself,  universal,  without  considering  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  people  residing  in  the  different  sections  of  the  kingdom.     A  Bill  which  might  be  good  for  the 
jK>rth  might  be  injurious  to  the  south.     The  evil  which  he  and  others  complained  of  was  the  attempt 
3nade  by  the  Commissioners  to  introduce  the  same  law  into  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  without  any 
reference  to  local  circumstances,  which  might  act  in  modifying  the  operation  of  that  law.     The 
principle  which  was  recognized  in  medicine  was  applicable  to  the  Poor  Law  Bill — that  which  was 
Snost  nutritious  was  not  always  best.     It  was  necessary  to   consider  the  habits  and  constitutional 
peculiarities,  and  not  make  any  sudden  and  violent  changes  without  proper  reflection.  (Cheers.)" 

It  is  "  pretty  odd,"  (as  the  Judsjes  used  to  say  of  certain  Acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature,) that  the  Attorney  General  can  support  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  which  is  at 
present  under  discussion,  containing,  as  it  does,  all  the  evil  principles  of  which 
lie  thus  complains. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1841,  made  the 
following  excellent  remarks  against  "  district  schools."  He  can  best  tell  why 
he  now  supports  them.     These  are  his  words:—. 
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•'They  might  educate  and  improve  the  minds  of  those  children,  but  of  how  little  benefit  would 
that  be  to  them,  if  when  turned  abroad  upon  society  they  had  lost  all  their  connexions.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  might  be  told  that  the  system  would  be  applied  only  or  principally  to  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. But  if  hon.  gentlemen  supposed  that  in  such  cases  there  existed  no  parental  attachment,  or 
no  such  connexions  as  those  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  they  were  grievously  mistaken.  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  regarded  orphans,  the  same  objection  might  be  raised,  as  they  frequently  had  brothers 
and  sisters,  friends,  and  in  all  instances  neighbours,  whose  kindly  feelings  towards  them  it  was 
desirable  to  promote,  instead  of  destroying  them  by  a  total  separation.  The  religious  instruction 
of  the  pauper  children  was  at  present  more  adequately  afforded  than  it  was  likely  to  be  under  the 
proposed  system.  Where  there  was  no  chaplain  to  the  workhouse  it  was  visited  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  to  which  the  union  belonged,  who  imparted  religious  instruction  to  its  inmates.  By 
ihis  clause,  however,  it  was  proposed  to  send  the  children  away  and  completely  separate  them  from 
those  who  were  their  natural  instructors.  For  these  reasons  he  felt  strong  objections  to  the  proposed 
arrangement." 

Surely,  I  have  now  furnished  proof  sufficient  to  convince  every  reasonable 
man  that  the  Conservative  press  and  the  local  Conservative  leaders  were  justified 
in  believing  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  very  materially  alter  the  New  Poor  Law, 
and  limit  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  if  he  would  not  repeal  the  New  Poor 
Law  altogether.  Do  you  still  <3oubt  ?  Read  consecutively  the  quotations  which 
I  have  given,  in  this  letter  and  my  last,  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  four 
of  his  official  colleagues,  and  then  say,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  do  not  their 
declarations  evince  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  to  restrain  the  powci  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  very  materially  to  alter  the  New  Poor  Law? 
Have  I  not  also  proved,  that  Sir  Robert  is  now  adding  insult  to  injustice,  whea 
he  turns  to  the  people,  and  says,  "  I  have  not  deceived  you.  It  is  not  my  fault, 
if  persons  choose  to  excite  hopes  with  respect  to  the  course  I  should  take  on 
the  Poor  Law.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  any  prejudice  on 
the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  power?" 

If,  after  what  I  bave  quoted  from  Sir  Robert,  and  so  many  of  his  Cabinet 
and  colleagues,  there  could  remain  a  doubt  as  to  those  members  of  the  Con- 
servative Government  having  resolved  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  ameliorate  the  severities  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  Talleyrand  was  right  when 
he  said,  "  Language  is  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  thoughts." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  what  he  had  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whafc 
had  been  spoken  there  by  those  who  were  known  to  be  in  his  confidence.  He  musfc 
have  been  conscious,  that  the  peculiar  time  when  those  declarations  were  made, 
wou4d  load  others  to  believe  that  his  views  on  the  New  Poor  Law  had  taken  a 
favourable  turn.  He  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  during  the  late  general  election, 
almost  everywhere,  the  Conservative  candidates  and  the  Conservative  press  were 
denouncing  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  leading  the  constituency  to  expect  its  ame- 
lioration or  repeal  as  the  result  of  a  Conservative  majority.  Had  he  been 
honest,  if  he  were  still  resolved  to  continue  the  New  Poor  Law,  he  would  then 
have  adopted  some  plan  to  have  removed  the  delusion  under  which  the  people 
were  acting. 

Amidst  so  much  ofiicial  and  Parliamentary  depravity,  it  is,  however,  encou- 
raging to  see  the  press  and  the  people  united  in  hostility  to  the  infamous  and 
accursed  law!     There  is  still  hope,  while  the  lungs  and  the  heart  beat  freely. 
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Every  honourable  man,  who  supported  the  Conservatives  at  the  last  election, 
i!Mi3t  now  deeply  regret  that  his  confidoncc  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  placed  hini  in 
a  very  equivocal  position  with  his  friends  and  neighbours.  Yes,  Sir,  the  soundest 
Conservatives  have  received  a  shock,  which  must  some  day  recoil  on  the  Dictator. 
I  have  hitherto  confined  my  observations  to  what  i>assed  before  the  general 
election.  I  mistake,  however,  if  there  is  not  strong  evidence  to  prove,  that  some 
time  after  Sir  Robert  was  Prime  Minister,  he  had  resolved  upon  an  attack  on 
tlie  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ;  for,  as  I  will  show  you  directly,  he  and  his  Home 
Secretary  went  out  of  their  way  to  find  fault  with  those  officials — nor  were  they 
.sparing  in  their  reproofs.  •  • 

Until  the  Premier  found  that  his  majority  was  so  servile  that  he  could  assume 

the  office  of  Dictator,  there  is  evciy  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  determined 

'iipon  the  continuance  of  the  New  Poor  Law.    His  early  declaration,  "  I  will  walk 

j-.  tlie  light  of  the  Constitution,"  was  an  earnest  that  he  meditated  an  attack  on 

the  unconstitutional  law.     On  the  28th  of  September,  1841,  it  is  evident  that  the 

Poor  Law  Commissioners  WTre  not  in  favour  with  the  Cabinet,  for  the  Home 

kSecretary  then  made  no  scruple  of  charging  them  with  "  evading  one  of  the  most 

pfiscniial  provisions  in  the  New  Poor  Law.'*     It  is  evident,  also,  that  Sir  Robert 

•i*eel  (when  he,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1842,  delivered   his  famous  Corn  Law 

■  speech)  had  no  friendly  feclinge  towards  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

On  that  occasion,  when  he  was  pointing  out  the  causes  of  that  distress  which 
.so  universally  prevails,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
,\rith  having  done  their  share  to  produce  it,  by  forcing  "  the  immigration  of  labour 
from  tlie  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seats  of  manufacture.*'  It  is  not  easy, 
taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  to  conceive,  that,  up  to  that 
period,  the  Premier  had  abandoned  the  intention  of  dealing  fairly  with  the  people 
on  the  subject  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

When,  however,  he  had  discovered,  during  the  settling  of  the  Corn  Laws  and 
li.c  Tariff",  that  he  had  at  his  heels  a  majority  of  lick-spittles,  instead  of  firm, 
honest,  and  enlightened  representatives  of  the  people,  he  scrupled  not  to  defy  the 
]nib]ic,'and  to  drag  his  crawling  majority  still  further  into  the  mire  ! 

No  doubt  he  was  strengthened  by  the  remembrance  of  the  reasons  why  Lord 
John  Russell  had,  on  the  24th  of  May,  abandoned  the  AVbig  New  Poor  Law  Bill ; 
:ind,  fancying  that  it  would  be  some  years  before  the  hustings  would  again  alarm 
his  followers,  he  resolved  to  hazard  his  reputation  with  the  public  on  the  certainty 
that  liis  servile  majority  would  not  dare  to  rebel. 

The  two  following  quotations  will  exemplify  the  state  of  feeling  in  our  leading 
political  characters  with  reference  to  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the  people,  and, 
l)eing  united  with  the  Dictator's  daring,  will  form  an  argument  for  short  Parlia- 
ments which  it  will  be  difficult  to  rebut. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1841,  Lord  John  Russell,  when  he  withdrew  the  New 
Poor  Law  Bill,  gave  his  reason  for  so  doing  as  follows : — 

*'  With  the  expectation  that  every  hon.  member  seemed  to  have  that  he  was  to  account  for 
iHs  coNDCCT  AT  THE  HUSTINGS,  he  thought  that  there  nould  have  been  many  motions,  and  a  great 
>nany  speeches  made,  intended  f.ather  for  the  hustings  than  for  any  useful  purpose  of 
lpo;islatioo." 
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Truly  '-'the  Imstings"  are  a  terror  to  thos3  who  know  that  they  are  resolved 
to  deceive  the  people.  Well,  the  election  was  soon  over — the  hustings'  speeches 
were  made — the  New  Poor  Law  was  denounced  by  the  Conservatives  everywhere 
— votes  were  obtained — elections  were  gained — Anti-Poor  Law  members  were 
returned,  and  thus  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  provided  with  a  majority  by  which  he 
drove  the  Whigs  from  office,  secured  himself  in  power — and  what  then? — 

The  New  Poor  Law  was  introduced,  and  the  Conservative  majority  were  tutored 

by  a  Whig  (Fox  Maule)  to  forget  their  hustings'  declarations  and  promises.— 

These  are  his  words  : — 

''  Thei/ should  endeai-our  to  approach  ihe  subject  with  calmness,  altogetheu  throwing  oit 
OK   vjEw,   AS  xMATTER   THAT   OUGHT  TO  BE   FORGOTTEN,  all  hustings'  pro- 

CEEDINGS." 

In  accordance  with  this  Whig  hint,  the  moment  a  Conservative  (Ferrand), 
1  nving  respect  for  his  hustings'  promise,  remind-ed  the  Dictator  of  the  pledges 
which  had  been  given  to  the  ])9ople  by  his  own  majority,  and  told  him,  that  by 
f^iich  promises  he  had  succeeded  in  placing  himself  in  power,  the  Dictator 
deigned  not  to  reason  with  or  to  answer  the  honourable  member,  but  in  scorn 
declared  that  he  was  a  "  ba^bbler,"  and  th&t  the  will  of  the  people  was 
'-'  trash." 

An  instance  of  such  perfidy,  of  such  dictation,  and,  thank  God,  of  such 
weakness,  has,  I  think,  not  been  given  to  man  before  ! 

Well  might  the  farseeing,  penetrating  Eldon  say,  ''PEEL  IS  NOT  TO  BE 
TRUSTED  !" 

Such  then,  Sir,  is  the  Dictator  !  I  ask,  can  the  rights  and  liberties  of  English- 
•men  be  safe  in  the  keeping  of  such  a  man?  If  net,  where  is  the  security  of  the 
Crown  ? 

In  ordinary  times  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  would  best  secure  the  nation's 
weal — ^in  times  like  these  can  knavery  succeed  ? 

Sir,  I  make  no  apology,  the  Dictator  has  courted  this  investigation.  If  he  is 
confounded  by  the  answer  with  which  I  have  furnished  him  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  he  has  sought  his  own  conviction,  and  he  must  bear  the  blame. 

From  the  evidence  which  I  have  adduced  from  himself,  (to  say  nothing  of 
that  from  his  most  intimate  and  coinfidential  tfriends,)  I  ask.  Is  the  Dictator  jiisti- 
.fied  in  asserting,  "I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  any  preju- 
dices on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  for  the 
Fake  of  acquiring  power?"  It  cannot  be  borne,  that  Sir  Robert  should  thus  evade 
all  the  reponsibility,  and  cast  the  blame  upon  his   confiding,  but  deluded  friends. 

It  is,  indeed,  "too  bad,"  that,  after  all,  he  should  blatne  those  who  believed 
him,  and  try  to  ma.ke  them  bear  the  odium  and  punishment  which  is  so  justly 
due  to  himself ! 

It  is,  however,  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  public  have  boen  deluded — they 
have  been  deceived  and  betrayed  by  the  Dictator  liimself! 

He  has  "  acquired  power  by  taking  advantage  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,"  he  is  using  it  to  ruin  and  enslave  them.  Lot  him  whine,  unreproved,  in 
the  ears  of  his  slaves,  *'  It  is  not  my  fault  !  No  man,  who  intended  to  state  the 
truth,  could  liavc  had  a  right  to  excite  hopes  with  respect  to  the  course  I  should 
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take  on  the  New  Poor  Law."  If  the  lick-spittles  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  in 
"  the  House'^  dare  not  to  tell  him  the  truth,  your  prisoner  has  not  feared  to 
prove,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dictator,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  venerable  and 
learned  Eldon,"  PEEL  IS  NOT  TO  BE  TRUSTED!" 

Peel  is  worthy  of  his  origin;  and,  if  the  cotton  trade  is  to  be  the  nation's 
prop,  he  is  also  worthy  of  his  post.  But  let  the  aristocracy  and  the  people 
always  remember,  that  if  the  Cotton  Lords  are  to  govern  England,  there  will  be 
no  room  for  monarch,  prelates,  nobles,  or  a  bold,  brave  peasantry. 

Thus  have  I  answered  the  appeal  of  the  Dictator.  But,  Sir,  a  question  of 
still  greater  importance  must  now  follow.  Can  a  man,  who,  on  his  own  showing, 
stands  convicted  at  once  of  deceiving  his  party  and  the  public,  can  he  any 
longer  be  trusted  with  the  affairs  of  a  country  which  is  involved  in  such  misery 
and  wretchedness  as  England  is  at  this  momentous  crisis  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  he 
who  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  public  confidence,  should  be  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  restoring  national  con^dence  and  prosperity  ?  If  there  lives  a  man  who 
is  so  deluded  as  to  rest  his  hopes  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  man's  confidence  is 
vain  ! 

That  the  Dictator  should  degrade  his  majority,  endanger  the  Crown,  and 
insult  the  people,  by  resolving  to  continue  and  increase  the  power  of  officers, 
who,  on  the  showing  of  the  Home  Secretary,  have  been  guilty  of  defying  Parlia- 
ment, "by  evading  the  most  essential  provisions  in  the  New  Poor  Law" — men 
who,  by  his  own  couhss'ion,  have  used  their  power  to  increase  the  distresses  of 
the  people — that  any  man  should  thus  dare  to  trample  on  the  dictates  of  justice, 
would  be  incredible,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  furnished  tlie  proof.  The  wicked 
advice  which  was  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  and  adopted  by  too  many 
of  the  Conservatives,  "  to  forget  all  hustings'  promises,"  must  satisfy  every 
right-minded  man,  that  if  England  submits  to  such  fraud  and  tyranny,  she  will  be 
partaker  of  the  sin  of  her  betrayers,  and  must  sink  under  the  curse  of  a  just  and 
holy  God.  Of  her  it  may  then  he  said,  "  Judgment  is  turned  away  backward, 
and  justice  standeth  afar. off :  for  truth  is  falkn  in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot 
enter.  Yea,  truth  faileth  ;  and  he  that  departeth  from  evil  raaketh^himself  a 
prey." — "  They  judge  not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow 
come  unto  them." — "  For  the  rich  men  are  fuU^of  violence,  and  , the  inhabitants 
have  spoken  lies,  and  their  tongue  is  deceitful  in  their  mouth.  Therefore  also 
will  I  make, thee  sick  in  smiting,  in  making  tfhee  desolate  because  of  thy  sin." 

Truly,  we  are  in  a  dangerous  state — the  vessel  of  State  cracks  and  heaves 
amidst  the  raging  billows — vainly  are  the  eyes  of  a  confiding  sovereign  directed 
towards  Peel  in  this  national  fhurricane!  Poverty,  want,  and  hunger  distract 
the  working-people — dread,  suspicion,  and  .decline  haunt  the  middle  classes  ; 
whilst  the  aristocracy  (who  despise  Peel  in  their  hearts)  are  vainly  hoping  for 
security,  when  they  are  assisting  him  to  undermine  the  only  principles  upon 
which  their  Corinthian  "  order"  can  be  sustained.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  that  your 
"  order"  can  remain,  when  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  is  removed.  You 
have,  in  refusing  the  rights  of  the  poor,  shaken  the  stability  of  your  own  ! 

You  may  secretly  laugh  with  the  Dictator  at  the  murmurs  of  a  deceived  and 
betrayed  people,  while,  with  him,  you  outwardly  boast  of  ^^  sympathy''  with 
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those  who  quietly  luxuriate  on  horse-flesh,  or  tamely  prefer  the  shorter  path  to 
death.  You  may  think  yourselves  secure  while  you  are  surrounded  hy  so  much 
wretchedness  and  discontent.  Vou  may  fancy  that  spies,  and  police,  and  troops 
can  ward  off  every  danger,  forgetting,  all  the  while,  that  justice  alone  can 
cement  the  different  orders  of  society,  and  that  the  Premier  and  the  "  order" 
who  are  now  united  together  in  disorganizing  the  social  edifice,  are  traitors, 
against  whom  the  loyal,  betrayed,  and  suffering  people  may  eventually  wage  a 
successful  war,  though,  in  the  conflict,  much  increase  of  suffering  will  be 
inevitable. 

There  are  elements  afloat  in  British  society,  which  the  revolutionary 
measures  of  the  Legislature  must  soon  ignite.  I  happen  to  know,  that  spies  are 
now  employed  by  the  Government — may  be,  those  tools  of  tyranny  will  succeed 
in  hastening  the  crisis.  I  would  warn  my  readers  against  all  who  may  strive  to 
excite  others  to  plunder  and  murder.  When  I  riead  a  speech  at  an  Anti-Corn 
Law  meeting  the  other  day,  from  a  reverend  scoundrel,  who  spoke  of  the  assas-^ 
sination  of  the  Premier,  and  when  I  saw  a  letter  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  about 
murdering  all  the  aristocracy,  I  said  to  myself.  This  is  the  work  of  spies,  who  are 
exciting  the  famished  people  to  revenge,  thus  to  complete  their  ruin. 

I  would   solemnly  warn  the   poor  starved  artizans  from  listening  to  such' 
guides.     It  may  not  be  amiss   also  to  assure  the  Dictator,  that,  in  the  present 
st^te  of  the  country,  it  is  not  wise  to  permit  officials  thus  to  play  with  sharp- 
edged  tools. 

Come  what  may,  it  can  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  Legislature  have  led  the 
revolutionary  march — it  is  they  who  have  first  attacked  the  Constitution. 

It  shall  be  my  business,  if  I  have  any  influence,  to  use  it  by  direcling  the 
mind  of  the  people  to  the  glorious  constitutional  principles,  by  which  alone  the 
niGHTS  of  every  mdiXi  and  of  every  "order"  can  be  maintained  ;  hoping  that, 
instead  of  a  mad  and  furious  outbreak,  und^r  the  control  of  spies  and  assassins, 
England  may  soon  witness  a  glorious  effort  on  the  part  of  an  united,  firm,  and 
j>atriotic  people,  by  a  general  recognition  of  constitutional  principles,  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  all  by  respecting  the  rights  of  each,  and  thus  force  the  Dictator  to 
abandon  his  revolutionary  course,  or  to  leave  the  station  which  he  so  unworthily 
occupies.  Thu^  may  the  aristocracy  and  the  people  unite  together,  and  give 
stability  to  the  Throne,  by  once  more  establishing  peace  and  plenty  in  the 
Cottage. 

If  such  should  not  soon  be  the  case,  the  signs  of  the  times  forewarn  me  that 
we  shall  indeed  have  awful  work;  for  as  it  was  l)efore  the  glorious  43rd  of 
Elizabeth,  w'hereiii  the  rights  of  the  poor  Were  established,  so  must  it  soon  be 
wnder  the  infamous  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  intended  to  destroy  their 
rights — the  people  will  band  themselves  in  parties,  and,  taking  that  which  the 
Act  forbids,  they  will  destroy  the  security  of  property — they  will  become 
remorseless  and  revengeful,  and  take  the  law  into  their  awn  hands.  Life,  as 
well  as  property,  will  then  be  endangered.  Police  will  not  be  able  to  restrain, 
nor  the  prisons  to  hold  them.     Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  the  man  who  can  control 

that  storm. It  gives  me  no  pleasure  thus  to  write  about  the  Dictator:  m 

private  life,  he  is  most  estimable— his  public  acts  condemn  him. 
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Remember,  Sir,  that  I  have  warned  you  constantly,  that  the  downfal  of  yonr" 
"order"  is  scaled,  if  the  New  Poor  Law  is  to  be  maintained.  Tlie  grave  of  the 
aristocracy  was  dug  by  themselves,  when  they  rushed  madly  to  the  plunder  of 
the  poor.  The  Dictator,  who  now  fancies  that  he  has  power  to  govern  in  spito- 
of  the  Constitution,  will  (may  it  be  before  it  is  too  late)  find  that  he  is  mistaken  ! 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  I  learn,  that  the  Government  are  pressed  on  all  hand^* 
for  troops  ;  that  orders  have  been  issued  that  no  more  soldiers  shall  leave  the 
country;  and— — 

I  must  leave  room  this  week  for  my  "  Rent-Roll"  ;  and  in  my  next  letter  I 
intend  to  continue  the  narrative  of  the  course  which  I  pursued  in  opposition  to 
the  New  Poor  Law.  Afterwards,  I  will  examine  the  real  nature  of  the  accursed' 
Act,  and  endeavour  to  demonstrate  that  Eldon  and  Pitt  were  wiser  men,  and 
better  statesmen,  than  Brougham  and  Peel;  and  also,  that  a  Constitutional- 
Monarch  and  the  Somerset  House  Despots  cannot  reign  together  ! 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— 

Oct.  9. — An  old  friend  of  yours  brought  me  a  Devonshire  cock  pheasasit. 

11. — I  had  a  share  of  my  young  friend  Maberley's  wedding-cake.  May  God 

bless  the  worthy  pair. 
I2. — Friend  Cleave  gave  me  ten  shillings'  worth  of  Queen's  heads. 

—  An  old  sailor  sent  me  his  snufF-box. 

15. — Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart,  brought  me  a  cock  pheasant. 

—  A  Huddersfield  friend  sent  mc  abox  of  preserves.  The  fruit  was  growii' 

in  Fixby  Gardens. 

—  A  Leeds  friend  sent  me  twelve  Post  Office  stamps. 

17. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Feversham  sent  me  a  large  hamper  of  game. 
18. — My  kind  friends,  the  spinners  in  Manchester,  forwarded  me  6/.  8s. 
21. — Mr.  T.  Brooke,  of  Dewsbury,  left  me  two  pounds  of  tea  and  a  famous- 
Yorkshire  ham. 
22. — T.  Blaydes,  Esq.,  Leeds,  sent  me  two  sovereigns. 

—  Miss  S.  Solomon  worked  me  a  kettle-holder. 

28. — W.  B.  Perrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sent  me  a  fine  bare  and  a  brace  of  moor 
game. 

—  The  Rev.  Z.  and  Mrs.  Taft  sent  me  a  most  refreshing  letter  and  one 

sovereign. 
^--      Dr.  Balbernie,  Sheffield,  sent  me  a  penknife  and  such  a  kind  letter! 
29. — My  venerable  and  veaerated   friend,  Mrs.  Gatliffe,  of  Huddersfield, 
sent  me  a  pair  of  mittens,  knitted  by  herself.     I  wish  I  were  worthy 
of  the  eloquent  letter  which  accompanied  them. 
Nov.  1. — iMr.  Bennoch,  London,  gave  me  a  coat  cloth  (blue),  which  had  neither 

been  spun  nor  woven. 
J  must,  somehow  or  other,  contrive  to  find  more  room  for  these  kind  tokens  of 
friendship. — R.O. 

Printed  l^y  Vincent  Torias  &  Co^.,  T,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  London. 
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FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Prisoner  in  the  Fleet. 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COxM.UUNICATIOMS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

'•  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 
He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — From  the  consideratioTi  of  the  great  cheat  which  I  have  proved  t 
have  been  practised  upon  the  people  of  England,  (by  the  Dictator  and  his  liek-spittle 
majority,  in  the  matter  of  the  New  Poor  Law,)  by  the  exhibition  of  such  laxity 
ill  morals  as  would,  in  an  unsophisticated  heathen  country,  destroy  the  reputation 
of  any  Government — from  the  degrading  fact  that  honourable  (?)  members  have 
listened  to  the  dishonest  advice  of  their  Whig  Tempter,  to  snap  the  only  link 
which  bound  the  Parliament  and  the  people  together,  to  break  their  faith  with 
a  confiding  constituency,  and,  in  a  most  important  matter  of  legislation,  "  to 
FORGET  ALL  HUSTINGS*  PROMISES" — from  all  thoughts  on  these  painful  and 
disgraceful  subjects,  I  will,  for  awhile,  withdraw  my  attention,  and  proceed  to 
the  recital  of  my  proceedings  in  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law. 

When  I  found  that  it  was  all  in  vain  to  hope  for  resistance  to  that  infamous 
measure  from  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  that  they,  having  forsaken  "the  light  of 
the  Constitution,"  despised  the  wisdom  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  ridiculed  the 
principles  which  had  elevated  and  sustained  their  "order'* — when  I  was  convinced 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  poor  were  no  longer  safe  from  the  attack 
of  the  Peers,  and  that  the  aristocracy  had  embraced  the  revolutionary  principles 
of  Malthus,  I  returned  home  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  with  spirits  unsubdued, 
and  I  resolved,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  save  the  aristocracy  from  self- 
destruction,  by  protecting  the  foundations  of  their  "order,''  I  would  run  all  risks, 
incur  every  odium,  and  patiently  suffer  what  persecution  might  await  me,  whilst  I 
appealed  to  the  people  on  natural.  Christian,  and  constitutional  principle?, 
against  a  law  which  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  them  all — against  a  law  which 
J  believed  (that  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  eight  years'  experience) 
could  not  long  exist  with  the  institutions  of  my  native  country. 

I  grieved  that  you  were  opposed  to  me.  I  would  willingly  have  sacrificed 
my  life,  as  I  had  done  my  substance,  in  7/our  service ;  but  to  my  princijdes,  my 
country,  and  the  poor,  I  held  a  stronger  allegiance  than  to  your  mistaken 
prejudices. 

Before  I  entered  upon  my  task,  I  did  count  the  cost.  I  shrunk  not  from  the 
lnhoav — I  grieve  uot  at  its  reward.    If  I  have,  in  the  slightest  degree,  staved  the 
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progress  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1  am  more  than  recompensed  for  all  ray 
labours,  losses,  and  sufferings. 

I  foresaw  that  the  power  of  wealth,  which  sternly  rejects  all  constitutional 
responsibility,  and  of  offended  pride  and  dignity,  which  cannot  brook  restraint, 
would  incessantly  resist  me — I  knew  that  every  advantage  would  be  taken,  and 
that,  against  such  odds,  my  ruin  was  inevitable.  But,  being  convinced  that 
Truth  was  on  my  side,  I  doubted  not  (neither  do  I  at  this  moment  doubt)  that 
victory  would  eventually  crown  my  efforts. 

With  such  a  prospect,  I  fearlessly  entered  the  field  against  the  enemies  of 
constitutional  order  and  Christian  responsibility.  True,  I  have  not  conquered,  I 
have  been  taken  prisoner  for  awhile — but  I  am  not  subdued.  I  am  still  sustained 
by  the  Hand  which  is  more  powerful  than  my  foes,  and  from  behind  these  prison 
walls  I  am  enabled  to  maintain  the  fight ;  and  daily,  even  here,  I  receive  strong 
proofs  that  my  opinions  are  progressing  in  the  public  mind.  Power,  wealth, 
])rejudice,  and  pride  have  not  yet  been  able  to  silence  me — I  am  still  confident" 
oi'  success  ;  for  I  know,  that  *'  Whoso  stoppeth  his  cars  at  the  cry  of  the  poor, 
he  also  shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard ;"  and  that  *'  The  Lord  will' 
destroy  the  house  of  the  proud  ;  but  he  will  establish  the  border  of  the  widow  ;" 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  true,  that  "  There  is  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor 
counsel  against  the  Lord.'' 

Although  the  nobles,  who  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the  constitutional 
jights  of  the  people,  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  refused  their  aid,  and  were  unhappily 
in  league,  *'  pledged "  against  the  poor  and  the  Constitution,  I  had  now 
strengthened  myself  with  the  '*  opinion"  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  I  believed 
that,  compared  with  the  depth  of  his  researches,  and  the  gigantic  efforts  of  his 
3iiasculine  and  well-trained  legal  mind,  the  thoughtless  and  flippant  declamations 
of  Lord  Brougham  were  but  as  school-boy  chatterings,  which,  after  their  bril- 
liancy had  faded,  and  their  ding-dong  sounds  had  passed  away,  would  be  (and 
I  am  now  sure  that  they  will  be)  entirely  obliterated  by  the  wisdom  of  Eldon  ! 

From  the  lords,  thus  armed,  I  appealed  to  the  people — I  found  that  they 
were  sound  at  heart,  and  that  the  words  of  Eldon  fastened  on  their  minds.  I  was,- 
liowever,  denounced  by  the  Government  press  as  an  incendiary,  agitator,  dema-^ 
gogue,  and  all  such  like.  Being  confident  in  Eldon's  constitutional  wisdom,  f 
smiled  at  every  opposition,  and  steadily  progressed,  until  I  had  the  pleasure  to- 
iiieet  more  than  200,000  of  my  neighbours  at  Peep  Green,  all  resolutely  bent  on' 
maintaining  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the  Constitution. 

Spies,  police,  cavalry,  infantry,  rifle-men,  rocket-brigades,  and  artillery,  were 
the  unconstitutional  arguments  with  which,  in  support  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
the  Whig  Government  replied  to  me  !  They  were,  however,  all  powerless  against 
the  truth — Christianity  and  the  Constitution  were  stronger  than  they.  At  length, 
assassins  were  hired  to  murder  me — at  Wakefield,  the  Whigs  set  a  price  upon  my 
head — by  a  miracle  I  was  ])reserved.  That  day's  work  was  too  long  to  insert  an 
account  of  its  proceedings  here.  You  have  read  the  narrative  ouce— some  day, 
I  will  repeat  tlic  tale. 

From  that  moment,  my  discharge  from  your  stewardship  was  resolved  upon. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (as  one  of  them  told  you)  found  themselves 
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impeded  by  my  opposition  to  their  tyranny.  I  think  I  never  was  more  delighted, 
than  when  I  was  thus  assured  that  they  felt  the  weight  of  my  opposition.  That 
knowledge  gave  nic  earnest  of  success.  You  know  how  you  were  afterwards 
beset  with  hints,  taunts,  suggestions,  advice,  and  recommendations.  Some  time 
was  required  to  w^arp  your  mind  against  one  whom  you  respected,  and  whose 
father  you  revered.  At  length,  you  were  prevailed  upon.  I  was  discharged  from 
your  service,  and  was  escorted  from  your  house  at  Fixby  to  Huddcrsfield  hf 
100,000  persons,  some  of  whom  had  walked  seventy  miles  to  testify  their  approval 
of  my  principles  and  conduct !  Those  were  my  body  guard! — a  guard  that  real 
Kings  might  envy  !  That  was  a  day  of  days  !  Oh  !  it  was  a  glorious  sight. 
The  very  thought  of  that  moving  scene  is  now  as  marrow  to  my  bones.  In 
advance  of  our  carriage,  (in  which  were  my  wife,  my  daughter,  my  friend  Stocks, 
and  myself,)  all  was  exultation  and  enthusiastic  cheering — behind  us,  silence, 
broken  only  by  sobs  and  murmurs.  The  recollection  of  that  day  always  makes 
me  feel  as  though  I  were  young  again — it  announces  to  me,  in  prophetic  tone, 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  rot  and  die  in  prison."  No,  no,  Mr.  Thornhill — I  shall  one  day 
again  see  those  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  "  lads  and  lassies" — they  will,  ere  long, 
give  welcome  to  their  emancipated  "  King."  Let  no  one  anxiously  inquire — 
When  ?  How?  Time  will  some  day  answer.  Till  then,  let  all  be  as  patient  as 
myself. 

When  the  victory  is  gained — when  the  Bastiles  are  thrown  open,  and  the  Com- 
missioners are  removed,  (it  may  not  be  five  years  first,  depend  on  that,) 
— when  England  has  shaken  off  the  incubus,  and  recovered  from  the  night- 
mare— then  there  will  be  room  for  me  at  large.  Till  then,  her  people  and  her 
fields  may  not  allure  me  hence.  Meanwhile,  I  have  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
English  men  and  women,  aye,  and  of  their  children  too  ;  when  I  have  conquered 
their  oppressors  and  tormentors,  I  shall  deserve  one  on  her  soil. 

Stay  !  my  rambling  pen — visions  of  futurity  may  no  longer  flit  before  my 
sight.     It  is  of  realities  that  I  now  must  write. 

Well,  Sir,  I  told  the  people  all  the  truth — that  misery,  poverty,  wretched- 
ness, depressed  wages,  lack  of  employment,  destitution,  starvation,  and  death, 
Avould  be  the  sure  consequences  of  yielding  to  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law  !  I 
warned  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  shopkeepers,  that  their  ruin  must 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  !  I  told  you,  that  your  pro- 
perty would  be  injured,  and  its  title  shaken,  and  that  the  link  which  bound  your 
"  order"  to  the  people  would,  by  that  accursed  law,  be  dissolved!  On  the  word 
of  Eldon,  t  protested.  That  the  New  Poor  Law  was  unconstitutional.  I  resolved 
that  I  would  never  give  allegiance  to  its  Kings. 

You  despised  my  warning — your  "  order"  laughed  at  my  forebodings — I  was 
denounced  in  both  Houses,  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  as  a  vile  demagogue, 
an  infamous  incendiary,  a  fool,  and  a  maniac.  I  courted  investigation — I  dared 
the  Whig  Government  to  a  prosecution — I  relied  on  the  wisdom  of  Eldon.  I  was 
anxious  to  test  his  opinion  in  a  court  of  law,  before  an  English  judge  and  jury. 
Such  confidence  did  I  lepose  in  Eldon's  legal  and  constitutional  researches  (that 
confidence  is  still  unshaken),  that  I  could  not  doubt,  if  ever  the  question  were 
fairly  met  in  a  court  of  law,  the  truth  would  be  admitted,  and  the  treason  of 
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■the  accursed  Act  proclaimed.  The  Ministers  were,  however,  content  to  fume 
and  bluster  in  their  privileged  places — they  dared  not  test  Lord  Eldon's  opinion 
lieforc  an  English  jury  ;  so  they  left  me  to  be  dealt  with  by  yourself. 

Whilst  I  was  warning  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  certain  approach 
or  miseries  hitherto  unheard  of,  as  the  sure  consequence  of  the  infliction  of  the 
Kew  Poor  Law  on  the  people  of  England,  Lord  Brougham  was  prophccying  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  foretelling  to  his  spell-bound  audience  its  good  and 
iilorious  results.  He  assured  their  wondering  Lordships,  that  if  they  would  pass 
the  New  Poor  Law  Bill,  as  sure  as  he  was  a  lawyer,  the  foul  diseases  of  the 
T.ation  would  be  cured — property  would  be  secured — labour  would  receive  its 
just  reward — the  different  ranks  of  society  would  be  united — peace  and  plenty 
"^vould  flow  into  the  cottages,  stability  would  be  given  to  palaces — our  manu- 
factures would  prosper,  our  agriculture  would  thrive — prosperity  would  crown 
with  her  reward  every  national  interest,  and  England's  sun  would  never  set. 

Thus  prophecied  Lord  Brougham  "in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1S34,  on  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Poor  Laws/'  Do  I 
•exaggerate  ?  do  I  mistake  ?  Read  his  own  words,  copied  from  "  a  corrected 
report"  of  his  speech,  which  was  printed  at  the  nation's  expense,  and  was  for- 
warded to  tne  at  Fixby  Hall,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  His  Lordship 
iirst  described  the  national  disease,  and  then  eulogized  the  great  and  glorious 
■»*iVects  which,  he  said,  would  most  certainly  result,  if  this  measure  were  adopted. 
He  told  their  credulous  Lordships,  that  there  then  existed  in  England — 

"  A  slate  of  things,  which  lias  made  industry  and  idleness,  honesty  and  knavery,  change  places; 
and  which  exposes  the  property  of  the  community,  and  with  its  property  every  law,  every  institu- 
tion, every  valuable  possession,  every  precious  right,  to  the  ravages  of  that  remorseless  pestilence, 
before  whose  strides  jou,  the  guardians  of  the  social  happiness  of  those  who  live  under  your  pro- 
tection, have  beheld  the  peasantry  of  Eng-land  abased  to  a  pitch  which  I  am  at  once  afflicted  and 
ashamed  to  contemplate,  which  I  shudder  to  describe,  and  which  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of,  did  I 
not  know  that  the  SAME  HAND  which  lays  it  bare  to  your  eyes,  and  makes  its  naked  deformity 
horrible  to  your  sight,  v:ill  be  enabled^  by  your  assistance,  io  apply  to  the  foul  disease  a  safe,  an 
jjfectual  remedy— ^ihe  New  Poor  Law];  restoring  to  industry  its  due  reward,  and  visiting  idle- 
ness with  its  appropriate  punishment;  reinstating  property  in  security,  and  lifting  up  once  more — 
God  be  praised  ! — the  character  of  that  noble  English  peasantry  to  the  proud  eminence  where, 
bvt  for  the  [old]  Poor  Laves,  it  icould  have  shone  untarnished,  the  admiration  of  mankind^and 
the  glory  of  the  country  xohich  boasts  it  as  its  brightest  ornament." 

Thus  did  Lord  Brougham  describe  the  "  foul  disease,"  "  the  remorseless 
•pestilence,"  which  was  destroying  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  England — thus 
magniloquently  did  he  prescribe  "  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy."  All  the  while 
Avas  I  endeavouring,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  to  convince  the 
Lords,  as  well  as  the  people,  that  Brougham  was  mistaken;  that  his  *' remedy" 
would  make  the  state  of  the  nation  worse  ;  that  his  nostrum  would,  if  applied, 
increase  the  '^  foul  disease,"  and  extend  the  destructive  influence  of  "  the  remorse- 
less pestilence."  Lord  Brougham  was,  however,  listened  to,  as  though  he  were  a 
second  Solon,  whilst  Eldon  was  laughed  at,  and  declared  to  be  a  dotard,  and  I 
was  denounced  as  a  fool  and  a  madman. 

There  was  then,  if  Brougham  declared  the  truth,  one  spot  untainted  by  the 
"  foul  disease,"  unimpaired  by  the  surrounding"  devastation" — I  allude  to  the 
manufacturing  districts.     Thus  did  he,  after  asserting  "  that  all  property  is 
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shaken  to  pieces,  and  the  times  are  fast  approaching  when  it  shall  be  no  more  !'* 
—thus  did  ho  describe  those  fa  vortrecl  (!)  places:— 

'•In  this  devastation,  but  one  exception  remains,  in  those  scats  of  industry  where  the  miracles 
of  labour  and  of  skill  have  established  the  great  triumph  of  the  arts,  and  shed  unnumbered  blessings 
on  all  around;  those  arts,  whose  lineage  is  high,  for  they  are  the  offspring  of  science,  whose  progeny 
IS  flourishing,  FOR  TiiEY  ARE  THE  PARENTS  OF  vvEALTH-[Horse-flesh  for  food,  to  wit].  They 
have,  indeed,  stayed  for  a  season,  in  the  districts  they  nourish  and  adorn,  the  progress  of  the  over- 
whelming mischief,  but  long  they  cannot  arrest  its  devastation ;  and  this  last  pillar  cannot  Ion- 
remain,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  edifice  has  been  swept  away !" 

Dolorous  enough  !  surely  every  man  will  exclaim— this  "  last  pillar,"  the 
nation's  only  hope,  mnst,  by  its  perilous  position,  be  tottering  to  its  base  !  Eternal 
honours  to  the  man  who  can  stay  the  ravages  of  the  "remorseless  pestilence''— 
who  can  cure  the  '^  foul  disease"— who  can  ward  off  the  '^  approacliing  devas- 
tations—who can  stop  '-the  overwhelming  mischief !"—"  Presto— quick— bo 
iTone"— it  is  done.  The  noble  quack  proclaims  it,  and  the  noble  dupes  believe 
l.im  !— 

•'  The  arts  cannot  stay  the  wide-wasting  ruin  ;  BUT  WE  CAN,  and  we  must.  It  behoves 
UH  to  make  a  s<and  before  one  common  ruin  involves  all,  and  tread  back  our  steps,  that  we  may 
escape  the  destruction  which  is  on  the  wing,  and  hovering  around  our  door." 

"  Secst  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ?"  says  Solomon,  '^  there  is  more 

hope  of  a  fool   than  of  him." Well!  the  specitic,  so  vauntingly  proposed, 

WAS  applied  — the  draught  avas  swallowed— and  what  then?  Is  the  "foul 
disease"  eradicated  ?-is  "the  remorseless  pestilence  stayed  ?"— is  "properly 
secured  ?"-"  labour  rewarded  ?"-or  are  "  the  institutions,  the  valuable  posses- 
sions, and  the  precious  rights  of  tbe  community,  established  ?"  Does  order  reign 
where  anarchy  prevailed?  or  plenty  supply  the  place  of  want  ?  Nay,  have 
-those  favoured  spots,  the  seats  of  industry,"  preserved  their  healthiness?  or 
has  the  "raging  pestilence"  prevailed  over  "the  miracles  of  labour  and  of 
skill,"  "swept  away  this  last  pillar  of  the  edifice,"  and  spread  one  mass  of 
"  foul  disease"  and  corruption  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ?  Where 
now  stands  the  ^^  last  pillar,"  tlte  "  miraculous"  monument  to  the  "  arts"  ?  To 
what  happy  region  has  their  progeny,  "  wealth,"  absconded  ? 

Let  Brougham  answer  !  He  said  that  "  HE  COULD,  and  that  HE  would  stay 
the  wide-wasting  ruin."  His  infallible  "safe  and  effectual  remedy"  has  been 
applied  for  eight  long  years.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  Lord  Brougham's  most 
serious  attention  was,  by  strong  and  urgent  petitions,  called  to  the  condition  of 
his  Patient.  After  a  minute  investigation,  his  Lordship  pronounced  tbe  failure  of 
his  nostrum,  by  reporting  the  present  deplorable  and  dangerous  state  of  the 
Patient.  On  the  1 1th  instant,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  moving  for  "  a  select 
committee  to  consider  the  distressed  state  of  the  country,"  founded  on  a  petition 
which  he  had  some  days  before  presented,  Lord  Brougham  said:— 

"All  who  know  anything  of  the  state  of  the  country-and  none  I  believe  more  readily  than  some 
of  my  noble  fr.ends  opposite-are  prepared,  I  doubt  not,  to  admit  at  once  that  the  present  distress 
of  the  country  IS  without  a  parallel.  My  lords,  I  do,  and  so  do  the  petitioners-at  least  the  elder 
of  Ihem-well  remember  the  distresses  which  took  place  in  1808  and  1812,  and  more  lately  in  I8I6 
and  1817;  but  I  protest,  that  when  I  cast  my  eyes  back  and  compare  the  distress  of  those  periods 
AV.th  the  present,  and  when  I  refresh  my  recollection  by  referring  to  the  results  of  inquiries  at  that 
t.me  made,  and  compare  them  with  what  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  learn  wiihin  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks  as  to  the  present  state  of  things,  I  may  .ay  almost  without  exa.-eratinn  that  Ih, 
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KOUMER  perinds  present  comparativeli/  x  state  of  prosperity.  Now,  my  lords,  not  to  break  my 
word  with  respect  \o  the  promise  I  made  of  goings  over  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  sliall 
begin  at  once  and  slate  the  case.  lu  the  west  of  England,  for  years  past,  I  may  say  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  of  business — gradual  at  first,  as  always  happens  in 
such  cases,  but  afterwards  proceeding  with  an  accelerated  pace,  until  the  branch  of  manufactures 
in  which  it  ccnjmenced  was  annihilated.  What  was  the  result?  Looms  were  idle,  houses  unten- 
anted, rents  falling  to  one-half,  one-third,  and  sometimes  even  lower.  Cottages  to  the  number  of 
ihree  out  of  four  were  deserted — thus  giving  to  the  whole  scene  every  appearance  of  an  entire 
transfer  of  llie  former  flourishing  manufactures  of  Glocestershire  and  Wiltshire  to  some  other  parts 
of  the  country.  One  might  be  disposed  to  hope  at  first  that  the  change  was  but  a  transfer  of 
business  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  that  what  was  lost  by  Glocestershire  and 
.AViltshire  was  gained  by  some  counties  in  the  north;  but,  my  lords,  this  is  unfortunately  not  the 
case,  for  your  lordsJiips  will  find  that  coeval  to  the  decline  with  the  manufactures  in  the  west  was 
the  commencement  of  that  distress  which  is  now  ajjlicling  the  north.  Then,  my  lords, 
when  we  turn  to  the  midland  counties,  to  Leicester,  to  Shropshire,  and  Staffordshire,  and 
Warwickshire,  and  from  these  carry  the  eye  over  to  York  and  Lancashire,  we  shall  find  the 
distress  the  same  as  in  those  counties  from  which  the  wolien  manufactures  had  declined — wages 
reduced,  houses  untenanted,  rents  fallen  to  one-half  and  less,  ablebodied  and  healthy  men,  at 
least  men  who  were  once  in  health — men  well  skilled  in  their  respective  branches  of  trade — men 
able  and  willing  to  Y!ork^  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  thmisands,  while  those  to  whom  some 
work  remained  were  reduced  to  a  pittance  by  which  life  might  be  said  to  be  endured  rulher 
.than  sustained^  Cottages  were  left  without  tenants,  wages  Avere  reduced  to,  in  some  instances,  6d. 
per  week — rather  less  than  one  penny  for  each  and  every  day.  Can  it  surprise  your  lordships,  that 
in  this  state  of  things,  whole  families  should  be  for  whole  days  without  food  of  any  hind  ?  TAe  poor- 
hates  were  increased  in  some  districts  fourfold,  and  in  others  they  were  raised  to  double  that 
amount,  while  the  dpfalcation  of  the  properly  on  which  it  used  to  be  assessed  had  gone  on  from  20 
to  30,  to  40,  and  sometimes  to  50  per  cent,  compared  with  what  it  was  two  years  ago.  I\fy  lords, 
I  now  come  to  some,  only  to  some  of  the  details,  over  which  I  shall  run  as  rapicHy  as  possible, /or  / 
nm  afraid  to  deal  with  matters  so  frightful.  As  I  have  said,  there  were  every  day  occnrrencesof 
.seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  persons  in  one  cottage,  who  were  for  days — ^my  J«rds,  /  cannot  say  '  a  day,' 
hut  for  *  days" — without  a  morsel  of  food  of  any  kind.  In  some  cases  the  destitute  remained  on 
their  bed  of  straw  for  two  successive  days, because  they  were  under  the  in)pression  that  in  a  recum- 
bent posture  the  pangs  of  hunger  would  be  less  severely  felt  than  in  an  erect  position.  Those  who 
were  able  to  crawl  about  lived  on  matters  Avhich  ought  not  to  be  eaten — at  least  not  as  the  food  of 
man — and  they  might  be  said  to  envy  those  who  fed  on  the  husks  of  swine.  My  lords,  I  have  been 
informed  by  some  ministers  of  religion,  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing,  but  one  of  frequent 
occurrence,  that  menof  their  congregations  were  taken  from  their  chapels,  faiming  from  illness  and 
weakness  brought  on  by  want  of  proper  sustenance.  /  shudder  at  and  almost  dread  to  tell  your 
lordships  of  some  of  the  cases  that  have  come  to  ray  knowledge — cases  in  which,  however,  and  be 
this  told  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  I  have  heard  of  the  greatest  benevolence  and  the  kindliest  dis- 
position being  evioced  by  those  havino^  the  smallest  means^  and  who,  1  must  say.  are  ever  endea- 
vouring to  alleviate  the  distr«ss,es  .of  people  but  Jjttle  poorer  than  themselves  out  of  t!ie  proceeds  of 
ilieir  own  scanty  pittance.  /  have  heard  of  one  case  of  a  mother,  with  art  infant  at  her  breast, 
found  dying  in  the  street  for  icant  of  food,  ^ho  was  removed  to  a  cellar — 1  cannot  call  it 
habitation — in  which  the  infant  died  three  days  after  it  liad  been  taken  there  by  the  compassion  of 
the  poor  inhabitants.  I  was  told  also  by  a  compassionate  person  who  goes  about  to  alleviate  the 
distress  which  exists,  not  in  one  street,  but  all  over  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  thathe  found  in 
one  miserable  room  a  man  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  been  without  work  for  fifteen  days, 
and  who,  having  at  last  obtained  it,  worked  ten  or  twelve  hours  without  tasting  food,  then  came 
home,  a.nd  Jlung  himself  on  a  bench— -ihc  only  place  whereon  to  rest  his  limbs — where  he  was  fouml 
by  the  humane  person  I  have  mentioned,  who  charitably  gave  him  a  small  mite  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase bread.  That  same  informant  told  me  afterwards  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  affecting  sights 
he  had  ever  witnessed  to  see  the  children  ravenously  devouring  tlie  bread  his  pittance  had  procured 
for  them,  and  then  fall  on  their  knees  and  pray  the  Lord  that  their  benefactor  might  never  know 
bunirer  such  as  theirs.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  are  details,  my  lords,  ir/iu/i  quite  unman  me,  lul 
which,  however  painful  to  relate,  I  have  thought  it  my  bouuden  duty  to  lay  before  \ou." 
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Well  might  the  disappointed  physician  "  shudder"  and  be  "  unraaned,"  when 
he  saw  the  horrible  condition  to  which  his  nostrum  had  reduced  the  Patient.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  that  no  one  should 
flatter  himself  with  the  notion  that  the  distress  was  not  general,  or  that  it  was 
confined  to  one  particular  interest  or  district,  Lord  Brougham  added  : — 

"It  is  the  cause  of  the  working  class  ;  and  I  draw,  my  lords,  no  invidious  distinctiou  between 
those  engaged  in  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  the  labours  of  manufacture;  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
working  class  at  large  which  these  petitioners  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  lordships.  It 
is  that  class  to  whom  this  country  owes  everything:  whose  industry,  whose  perseverance,  whose 
matchless  skill  in  every  species  of  art,  has  carried  this  nation  up  to  the  pitch  it  has  obtained,  and 
has  reared  her  commercial  greatness  to  a  stupendous  aiwl  unexampled  height." 

Here,  theuy  we  have  the  admission  of  Lord  Brougham,  that  the  "remedy" 
(the  New  Poor  Law)  which,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1834,  he  so  confidently  pro- 
nounced to  be  both  **  safe  and  effectual,"  had,  after  eight  years'  sad  experience, 
entirely  failed!  Nothing  could  exceed  the  confidence,  not  to  say  arrogance, witlr 
wliieh  his  Lordship  prescribed — nothing  can  be  more  complete  and  conclusive 
than  his  admission  of  its  entire  failure!  !  Instead  of  "  restoring  to  industry  its 
due  reward,  reinstating  property  in  security,  and  lifting  up,  once  more,  the  cha- 
racter of  tl>e  English  peasantry" — instead  of  staying  the  ravages  of  "the 
remorseless  pestilence,"  or  giving  stability  to  "  the  last  pillar"  of  the  national 
edifice,  its  operation  has,  on  his  own  showing,  been  the  very  reverse  ;  for  it  has 
succeeded  in  spreading  "  the  foul  disease',  the  remorseless  pestilence,"  into  those 
"  seats  of  industry"  which,  eight  years  ago.  Lord  Brougham  believed  to  be  in  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  state  ;  and  it  has  undermined  "  the  last  i)illar"  of  which 
his  Lordship  so  proudly  boasted  !  On  comparing  our  present  deplorable  condi- 
tion with  our  former  seasons  of  distress.  Lord  Brougham  is  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, "I  may  say,  almost  without  exaggeration,  that  the  former  periods  of 
distress  present,  comparatively^  a  state  of  prosperity."  Language  cannot  supply 
a  stronger  admission  of  failure!  "The  same  hand"  which  had,  eight  years 
before,  so  boldly  administered,  now  deplores,  and  almost  desponds. 

Now,  Sir,  it  i&  very  important  to  remark,  that  no  opportunity  more  favour-, 
able  for  the  beneficial  working"  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  than  that  which  was 
afforded  in  1834,  can  ever  be  expected;  for, on  the  admission  of  Lord  Brougham 
himself,  its  opponents  were  then  iew  and  uninfluential.     These  are  his  words: — 

"  My  Lords,  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect  that  we  have  no  obloquy  to  apprehend  from  any  const' 
derahle  porlion  of  the  community.  We  have  only  to  incur  the  hazard  of  misconception  in  some 
quarters^,  of  misrepresentation  in  others,  of  false  direction  of  right  feelings,  or,  it  may  be,  of  malig- 
nity worse  than  ignorance." 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable — faring  Lord  B^rougham's  examination  of  the 
causes  and  cures  of  the  present  distress,  he  never  once  alluded  to  his  former 
"  remedy,"  the  New  Poor  Law.  He  never  explained  how  it  had  operated,  why 
it  had  failed  to  restore  prosperity,  or  how  its  beneficial  tendency  had  been  coun- 
teracted. For  aught  he  says^  h^  ii>ight  never  before  have  administered  to  the 
Patient. 

I  think,  that  if  any  noble  lord  had  risen  in  the  Housein  reply  to  his  Lordship,  and 
had  merely  read  the  quotations  which  I  have  just  given  you  from  Lord  Brougham's 
speech  of  1834,  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  been  "  pretty  odd." 
For  once,  tlie  loquacious  Baron  would  have  been  silenced — his  jealousy  could 
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not,  however,  have  heen  excited,  hecaiise  he  would  have  been  both  detected  and 
defeated  by  an  instrument  made  by  himself. 

Lord  Brougham  confesses  nothing, although  he  admits  everything.  The  facts 
produced  by  himself  are  his  own  condemnation;  and  we  have  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
warranty,  that  his  Lordship's  "safe  and  effectual  remedy"  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  spreading  '*  the  remorseless  pestilence,  the  foul  disease,"  into  **  those 
seats  of  industry,  where  the  miracles  of  labour  and  of  skill  have  established  the 
great  triumph  of  the  arts,  and  shed  unnumbered  blessings  on  all  around  :"  for  the 
Premier  has  assured  us,  that  one  immediate  cause  of  the  present  distress  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  is  "the  immigration  of  labour  from  the  rural  districts 
into  districts  the  seat  of  manufacture."  Now,  that  "  immigration"  was  entirely 
effected  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Thus  is  Lord  Brougham  proved  to  be 
the  destroyer  of  England's  "last  pillar"! 

There  is,  however,  one  wholesome  feature  in  Lord  Brougham's  last  speech — 
he  now  exhibits  the  entire  absence  of  self-confidence.  We  hear  no  more  of  such 
blustering  folly  as  "  WE  CAN,  and  we  must  stay  the  wide-spreading  ruin" — 
'*  I  KNOW  that  the  SAI\IE  HAND  which  lays  bare  the  disease  to  your  eyes,  and 
makes  its  naked  deformity  horrible  in  your  sight,  will  be  enabled,  by  your 
assistance,  to  apply  to  the  foul  disease  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy."' 
All  that  he  now  asks  for  is  (and  lliiat  with  great  modesty)  "  A  select  committee 
to  consider  the  distressed  state  of  the  country.''  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I" 
"  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed  !" 

If  the  country  is  to  be  subjected  to  another  experiment  of  Lord  Brougham's 
-^it  is,  however,  clear,  from  the  hints  given  by  his  Lordship,  that  a  still  deeper 
draught  from  the  cup  of  "Free  Trade'^  will  be  his  next  specific,  indeed,  "  the 
State  Physician"  himself  seems  prepared  to  administer  that  cleansing  draught — 
if  so,  there  will  be  no  need  that  any  one  should  "  shake"  the  patient  when  "  the 
medicine  is  taken,"  for  he  will  be  sure  to  shake  himself! 

But,  Sir,  you  have  a  large  stake  in  the  country — I  therefore  ask  you  seriously. 
Is  it  not  time  that  wisdom  should  interpose,  and  that  political  quackery  should 
at  length  be  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  of  the  national  mind  ? 

Under  this  impression,  I  wish  that  the  Lords  had  not  rejected  Lord 
Brougham's  motion  for  "  consideration,"  but  that  they  had  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge, and  instituted  a  searching  investigation  into  the  real  causes  of  the  appalling 
distress  by  which  the  country  is  now  aflBicted.  It  is,  indeed,  disgusting  to  remark, 
that  on  such  an  occasion,  our  governors  evince  a  dread  of  meeting  an  inquiry — 
idly  and  culpably  turning  away  from  investigation,  and  thus  giving  an  apparent 
victory  to  one  who  has  been  foremost  in  demolishing  the  noblest  principles  of  the 
English  Constitution,  under  the  false  plea  of  restoring  prosperity  by  an  increase 
of  the  very  means  which  have  plunged  us  so  deeply  into  adversity. 

I  ask,  I  ask  seriously  of  you  and  of  every  reader.  Has  not  Lord  Brougham 
himself  proved   that  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  IS  A  FAILURE?     Was  not 

Eldon  a  wiser  man  than  Brougham? Well,  then,  shall  we  progress  in  folly, 

or  return  to  the  paths  of  wisdom  ? Aye  !   there  is  the  rub  ! 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 
P.S.— No  "  Rent-RoU  "  this  week.— R.O.  RECHARD  OASTLER. 

Printed  by  Vinceni  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  N€w  Road,  London. 
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Sm, — Well,  then,  there  needs  no  discussion  about  the  fact. 
That  distress  of  a  most  alarming  character  does  overspread  the  land,  no  one  can 
doubt— ^the  dying  moans  of  the  starving  are  echoed  by  the  Queen  !  We  have  no 
longer  to  contend  with  incredulous  mill-owners  and  manufacturers  about  that 
fact.  In  1834,  they  preached  about  prosperity,  denied  the  existence  of  distress, 
and  constantly  abused  myself  and  others  for  hinting.  That  their  work-people  were 
ill-requited,  although  at  that  time  the  hand-loom  weavers  were  luxuriating  upon 
**  green-tail "  beef.*  Now,  however,  when  they  are  feasting  on  horse-flesh,  the 
truth  is  admitted  by  their  employers — they  agree  that  overwhelming  distress 
exists.  Yes,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  it  is  now  granted,  on  all  hands,  that 
the  distress  which  prevails  in  England  is  such  as  was  never  experienced  before — 
such  as  cannot  long  be  endured.  It  has  latterly  spread  upwards,  as  I  said  it 
would  do — it  has  made  those  smart  who  were  formerly  incredulous.  They  would 
not  sympathize  with  others — now,  they  feel  the  pangs  of  poverty  themselves  ! 

That  fact,  of  the  existence  of  great  distress,  being  universally  admitted,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  united  energies  of  the. people  should  be  directed  to  find  out, 
What  is  the  cause?  That  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  "  Useful 
Knowledge"  school,  are  mistaken  in  their  view  of  the  case,  is  certain  ;  for,  as  f 
showed  you  in  ray  last  letter,  his  Lordship,  in  1834,  was  positively  sure  that  the 
New  Poor  Law  would  prove  '*a  safe  and  effectual  remedy"  for  almost  all  the  ills 
which  England  is  heir  to  ;  that  it  was  the  harbinger  of  universal  prosperity,  and 
would  most  assuredly  "restore  to  industry  its  due  reward,  and  visit  idleness  with 
its  appropriate  punishment ;  reinstate  property  in  security,  and  lift  up,  once 
more — God  be  praised  ! — the  character  of  that  noble  English  peasantry  to  the 
proud  eminence  where,  but  for  the  [old]  Poor  Laws,  it  would  still  have  shone 
untarnished — the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of  the  country  which 
boasts  it  as  its  brightest  ornament !" 

Those  who  then  pinned  their  faith  on  Brougham's  sleeve,  must  now  be  con- 
vinced that   his  Lordship  laboured   under  a  great  mistake  ;  for,  on   his   own 

*  The  name  given  to  a  cow  which  was  dying  of  Dysentery,  and  which  was  '*  killed  to  save  its 
Wfe,"  a«  the  country-people  about  O'Cot  (four  miles  from  Fixby  Hall)  were  wont  to  say. — R.O. 
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showing,  the  effect  of  his  "  safe  and  effectual  remedj'"  has  heen  just  such  as  f 
anticipated  that  it. would  he — it  has  made  matters  worse  and  worse. 

Instead  of  having  "  lifted  up  the  noble  English  peasantry/'  it  has  sunken 
them  to  a  state  of  distress  which  his  Lordship  declares  to  he  *'  without  a 
])arallel,  compared  with  which  their  former  distress  was  a  state  of  pros])ority." 

A  more  perfect  and  complete  admission  of  entire  failure  cannot  be  required, 
than  that  which  is  thus  furnished  from  Lord  Brougham's  lips. 

It  is  very  strange,  that  such  a  self-convicted  Quack  should  still  be  receiving 

5j000l.  a  year,  as  a  retaining  fee,  from  his  deluded  patients,  "  the  parents  of 

wealth,"  who  are,  poor  things,  according  to  his  own  account,  (after  adopting  his 

specific  for  eight  years,)   "  by  thousands,  reduced  to  a  pittance  by  which  life 

might  be  rather  said  to   be  endured   than    sustained!" — "Whose  wages  are 

reduced,  in  some  instances,  to  6d.  per  week— rather  less   than  even  one  penny 

for  each  and  every  day  !" — "  Remaining  on  their  bed  of  straw  for  two  successive 

days,  because  they  are  under  the  impression,  that  in  a  recumbent  posture  the 

pangs  of  hunger  will  be  less  severely  felt  than  in  an  erect  position  !     Those  who 

are  able  to  crawl  about  living  on  matters  which  ought  not  to  be  eaten — at  least, 

not  as  the  food  of  man — and  who  might  be  said  to  envy  those  who  fed  on  the 

husks  of  swine  V  or  who  are,  in  groups  of  "  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  persons  in 

one  cottage,  for  days — not  *  a  day,'  but  for  *  days'- — without  a  morsel  of  food  of 

any  kind  I"  and  whose  "mothers,  with  infants  at  their  breasts,  are  found  dying 

3n  the  streets  for  want  of  food  !"    Is  it  not,  I  say,  Sir,  strange,  that  after  having, 

iy  his  "  safe  and  effectual  remedy,"  reduced   "  the  noble  English  peasantry"  to 

a  condition  which  is  thus  described  by  himself.  Lord  Brougham  should  have  the 

liardihood  to  pocket  5,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  ?     Well 

might   his  Lordship,  being   conscience-stricken,  turn  pale,  and  exclaim,  "  My 

LORDS,  I  AM  AFRAID  TO  DEAL  WITH  MATTERS  SO  FRIGHTFUL!" 

It  may,perhaps,  be  imagined  bysorae,that,notwithstanding  its  ruinous  effects 
upon  the  labourers,  his  Lordship's  "  safe  and  effectual  remedy"  has  succeeded  in 
*'  reinstating  property  in  security,"  or  in  retarding  the  rapidity  with  which,  he 
said,  it  was,  in  1834,  "  hurrying  with  accelerated  rapidity  towards  the  brink  of  a 
precipice."  Lord  Brougham  shall  give  the  answer  to  such  dreamers  himself. 
After  eight  years'  experience,  he  has  thus  described  the  wasting  and  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  property  in  England  : — "  Looms  are  idle,  houses  untenanted, 
rents  falling  to  one-half,  one-third,  and  sometimes  even  lower.  Cottages,  to  the 
number  of  three  out  of  four,  are  deserted." — "  The  poor-rates  are  increased,  in 
some  districts,  four-fold,  and  in  others  they  are  raised  to  double  that  amount^ 
Avhile  the  defalcation  of  the  property  on  which  it  used  to  be  assessed  has  gone  on 
from  20,  to  30,  to  40,  and  sometimes  to  50  per  cent.,  compared  with  what  it  was 
two  years  ago  !  ! !"     So  much  for  the  effects  of. the  New  Poor  Law  ! 

Amidst  all  this  devastation  and  desolation  amongst  the  property  of  English- 
men, the  Quack,  (whose  nostrum  has,  in  a  great  degree,  caused  it,)  while  he  is 
terrified  to  "  shuddering"  at  the  misery  and  poverty  which  his  measure  has  assisted 
to  create,  still  quietly  resolves  to  pocket  5,000/.  a  year  from  his  Patients,  as  a 
pension  for  his  fee.  Now  this.  Sir,  ought  not  to  be.  How  many  worthy  English 
artisans  are  now  "  for  days — not  *  a  day,'  but  for  '  day&'— without  a  morsel  of 
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food  of  any  kind,"  in  order  to  raise  the  above  enormous  annual  sum,  to  pamper  the 
appetite  of  the  man  who  has  been  the  principal  means  of  reducing  them  to  starvation  ! 

Is  it  not,  at  all  events,  to  be  hoped,  before  any  further  physicing  is  agreed 
upon,  (if  there  be  still  any  doubt  upon  thb  subject,)  that  now  the  real  cause  of 
the  overwhelming  misery  should  bo  ascertained  ?  For  myself,  so  thoroughly 
am  I  convinced  that  our  national  interests  can  bear  no  more  quackery,  I 
proposed,  a  short  while  ago,  that  a  public  discussion  on  the  subject  should  be 
held  in  London,  between  a  friend  of  mine  (I  could  not  attend  myself)  and  any 
person  to  be  named  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League.  I  proposed  to  admit  the 
existence  of  great  distress,  in  order  to  avoid  any  appeal  to  the  feelaigs — to  exclude 
all  political  topics  from  the  discussion,  to  prevent  party  prejudice  or  bias — in  fact, 
to  confine  the  discussion  simply  to  the  principles  and  operation  of  the  free,  or 
restrained  and  regulated  system  of  commerce.  Although  I  sent  my  proposal  by 
Mr.  Haraer  Stansfeld,  of  Leeds,  who  was  then  in  Loudon,  and  who,  at  my 
request,  called  upon  me,  I  have  received  no  reply.  Afterwards,  I  found  that  ray 
kind  friend.  Dr.  Sleigh,  had  made  the  same  proposal,  to  the  same  gentleman,  with 
no  better  success.  This  refusal  to  discuss  the  question  is,  I  think,  no  credit  to  the 
Anti-Corn-Law-Leaguer?.  It  warrants  the  suspicion  that  they  are  not  honest. 
They  should  be  ashamed  to  assert,  as  they  often  do,  "  Our  opponents  avoid 
discussion  as  they  would  the  Plague." 

Soon  after  those  proposals,  to  discuss  the  whole  question,  were  made,  a 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  London,  convened  by  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  delegates,  was  held  (July  20)  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  present  depressed 
state  of  trade,  and  of  devising  means  to  relieve  the  consequent  distress  prevailing 
throuochout  the  country.  At  half-past  three  o'clock,  William  Leaf,  Esq.  (whose 
name  I  never  hear  pronounced  without  being  reminded  of  certain  wholesale  smug- 
gling transactions)  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law-League  addressed  the  meeting  :  Mr.  Bright,  Rochdale  ;  Mr.  Chappell, 
Manchester  ;  Mr.  Ashworth,  Turton  ;  Provost  Henderson,  Paisley  ;  Mr.  Brooks, 
Manchester  ;  Mr.  Hey  worth,  Liverpool;  and  Mr.  Holland  Hoole,  Manchester. 

Their  speeches  were  principally  filled  with  eoniplaints  against  the  "  cheapen- 
ing" process,  to  which  mills,  machinery,  and  manufactured  goods  have,  of  late, 
been  subjected.  To  the  uninitiated,  it  appears  very  strange,  that  "  cheapness" 
should  offend  those  whose  catechism  is,  ''  Buy  at  the  cheapest  market." 
The  "  lecturers"  of  these  smugglers'  associates  are  everlastingly  prating  aboufc 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  "cheapness"  in  land,  labour,  cattle,  corn,  &c. ; 
why,  then,  should  they  set  up  an  universal  yell  against  "  cheapness"  in  their 
own  commodities — mills,  machinery,  &c.  ?  Without  impeaching  their  honesty,  I 
cannot  discover  a  solution  of  this  enigma.  I  must,  therefore,  leave  others  to  find 
out  and  explain  the  reason  why  *'  cheap"  mills,  ni^chinery,  &c.  are  offensive  to 
the  Anti-Corn-Law-Leaguers.  It  surely  cannot  be,  that  persons  who  profess  to 
be,  par  excellence,  the  Philanthropists  of  the  age,  should  wish  to  rob  their 
neighbours  by  "  cheapening"  their  property  in  land  and  labour,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  manufacturers  to  "  sell  dear,"  and  thus  "  accumulate  wealth"  at  the 
expense  of  others  ?     This  is  a  knotty  question — I  must  leave  it. — " 
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Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  London,  followed  the  gentlemen  already  named,  and  pro- 
posed the  late  Mr.  Cobbett's  celebrated  petition,  which  did  not  meet  with  a 
seconder. 

When  Mr.  Ashworth  had  spun  a  very  long  yarn,  a  gentleman  on  the  floor 
rose,  and,  on  being  asked  his  name,  said,  "  He  was  generally  designated  Captain 
Barrett ;  that  he  had  publicly  lectured  to  prove  that  the  Corn  Laws  were 
advantageous  to  the  country,  and  which  he  would  endeavour  to  establish  before  the 
present  meeting,  if  he  were  permitted  to  address  them.  Much  time  (he  said) 
had  been  lost  by  the  oft-repeated  statements  of  the  depressed  state  of  commerce, 
and  the  alarming  condition  of  the  working  classes,  all  of  which  the  meeting  was 
already  cognizant  of.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  two  points  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  should  be  directed  were,  the  causes  of  the  existing  evils,  and 
the  remedy"  The  Chairman  said,  that  " He  had  one  more  gentleman  of  the 
League  on  his  list,  and  after  he  had  been  heard,  the  Captain  should  be  allowed 
to  address  the  meeting."  This,  however,  the  Captain  was  not  permitted  to  do. 
Dr.  Sleigh  next  presented  himself,  and,  as  nobody  else  has  reported  his  speech, 
I  will.  I  asked  a  friend,  who,  was  present  taking  notes,  for  a  report,  with  which 
he  has  kindly  furnished  me.  It  is  rather  long,  but,  as  the  other  speeches  have 
appeared  in  so  many  papers  and  forms,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  worthy  Doctor 
should  have  one  hearing: — 

•'  Dr.  Sleigh  (late  Delegate  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture)  rose,  and  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact,  that  two  hours  and  a  half  had  already  been  con- 
Mimed,  without  any  proposition  having  been  made  by  tliose  who  called  the  meeting,  or  without  the 
least  light  having  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  dreadful  and  appalling  distress,  which  every 
man  who  had  not  a  heart  of  stone  must  sincerely  lament.  If  (said  the  Doctor)  you  imagine  that 
vou  can  influence  the  people  of  this  metropolis  by  your  ex  parte  statements,  you  will  find  your- 
selves greatly  mistaken;  but  if  you  wish  to  have  all  parties, — Whigs,  Tories,  Radicals,  and  Char- 
lists, — unite  with  you  in  endeavouring  \o  remove  or  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  our  unfortunate 
fellow  subjects,  you  must  be  prepared  to  have  the  real  causes  of  the  distress  fairly  and  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  public.  It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  consume  the  time 
of  this  meeting  by  making  a  speech,  or  by,  at  present,  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  but  simply  to  propose  a  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  I  had  intended  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  an  amendment.  This  resolution  will  not,  I  conceive,  be  objected  to  by  any  reason- 
able person  present,  nor  will  any  of  the  Anti>Corn-Law  gentlemen  dare  to  oppose  it,  without 
running  the  risk  of  exhibiting  incontrovertible  evidence  that  he  is  conscious  his  views  and  arguments 
cannot  abide  the  result  of  an  impartial  investigation.  The  resolution  does  not  attempt  to  say 
what  the  causes  of  the  present  distress  may  be — it  only  calls  upon  you  to  prove  that  you  are  willing 
1o  bring  your  views  to  the  light.     I  shall  now  read  the  resolution: — 

'''•  *■  Forasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  real  causes  of  any  evil  be  distinctly  and 
correctly  ascertained,  in  order  that  it  may  be  effectually  treated;  and  whereas  the  causes  of  the 
present  lamentable  distress  have  not  been  hitherto  discussed  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  public 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  thereon;  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  a  thorough,  impartial, 
dispassionate,  and  public  discussion  on  this  subject,  to  be  held  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
would  be  a  prudent  and  judicious  proceeding,  prior  to  coming  to  any  public  decision  thereon.' 

''■  Can  any  one  find  fault  with  the  object  of  this  resolution?  A  certain  book  says,  *Men  \oye 
darkness  rather  than  light' — I  need  not  add.  Why?  I  do  not  wish  to  apply  it  to  any  body  of  per- 
sons; but  this  I  do  say,  that  if  the  Anti-Corn-Law  gentlemen  oppose  this  resolution,  their  conduct 
will  look  very  suspicious!  This  is  the  course  I  could  have  wished  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  this  session  ;  that  is,  to  have  instituted  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  the  distress ;  and,  having  clearly  proved  what  those  causes  were,  to  have  instantly 
removed  them.     If  the  Corn  Lavs,  away  with  them,  say  I ;  but  I  never  shall  consent  to  sanction 
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that  empirical  practice  of  attacking  the  ejfect  instead  of  the  cause  of  an  evil,  which  has  been  the 
curse  of  this  country  for  the  last  twelve  years  up  to  the  present  day.  For  my  part,  I  would  not 
hold  for  one  hour  any  doctrine  in  either  religion  or  politics,  which,  so  far  from  being  injured  by 
public  discussion,  would  not  be  benefited  by  it.  And  I  do  now  declare,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Corn  Laws  contribute  to  the  present  distress,  directly  or  indirectly,  I  will  publicly  acknowledge 
my  error,  and  use  my  humble  exertions  to  alter  the  views  of  my  friends. 

"  [Some  one  in  the  meeting  here  interrupted  the  Doctor,  by  asking  him,  'Why  he  did  not  come 
out  before  ;  that  he  had  not  met  Mr.  Brown  at  Bristol,  after  having  appointed  to  meet  that  gentle- 
man there;  and  that  he  was  sent  here  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  break  up  this  meeting.^] 

"  I  am  asked  (said  the  Doctor)  '  Why  I  did  not  come  out  before?'  Why,  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring in  vain,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  to  get  some  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  gentlemen  to  meet 
ine  in  the  presence  of  the  public ;  and  to  prove  this,  I  will  read  you  the  following  invitation  of 
mine,  published  in  the  London  papers  within  the  last  six  weeks,  and  which  the  League  did  not 
condescend  to  notice : — 

^'  'ANTI-CORN-LA W-LE AGUE.— CHALLENGE  ACCEPTED. 

•'  *  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 

'•  '  Sir, — Perceiving  by  your  late  remarks  on  the  operations  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League, 
that  it  has  commenced  a  fresh  crusade  against  British  industry,  and  knowing  that  an  essential  part 
of  its  tactics,  by  which  it  deceives  vast  numbers  of  the  unreflecting  part  of  the  community,  consists 
in  ostentatious  challenges  and  assertions,  "That  the  advocates  for  British  industry  dare  not  meet 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  public" — moreover,  as  the  all-important  question  of  ''Free  Trade" 
has  not  been  discussed  in  this  metropolis  except  in  Parliament,  the  forms  of  which  preclude  the 
possibility  of  thorough  investigation,  I  take  leave  now  to  accept  those  challenges,  and  do  hereby 
express  my  willingness  to  meet  any  number  of  genilemen,  members  of  the  said  League,  and  to  hold 
with  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  public,  a  dispassionate,  thorough,  and  friendly  discussion  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  Corn  Laws:  on  which  occasion  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  following 
positions : — 

'' '  1.  That  the  present  lamentable  distress  is  not  attributable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
Corn  Laws. 

"  '  2.  That  just  in  proportion  as  protection  be  withdrawn  from  British  industry,  agricultural 
and  manufacturing,  will  poverty,  discontentedness,  and  ultimate  ruin  to  all  classes,  supervene. 

"  *  3.  That  not  a  single  argument  can  be  advanced  against  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  protecting 
British  industry,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  but  is  referable  to  either  mistaken  philanthropy, 
erroneous  views  of  political  economy,  or  mental  imbecility. 

"  '  I  shall  cheerfully  enter  into  such  regulations  as  may  ensure  the  above  object. 

•' '  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"' W.  W.  SLEIGH,  M.D.,  F.S. A., 
"  '  Late  Delegate  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture. 

"  ^  2  A,  St.  James's  Square,  June  28,  1842. 

"  '  P.S. — Should  the  League  not  be  disposed  now  to  carry  out  its  challenges,  I  hope  it  will  not 
again  assert,  through  its  president,  tliat  ''The  advocates  of  the  Corn  Laws  detest  discussion  as 
they  do  a  pestilence."  ' 

"  For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  they  paid  no  attention  to  this  !  If  truth  be  on  the  side 
of  the  League,  why  dread  the  light? — why  fear  a  public  discussion  ?  As  to  my  not  having  met  Mr. 
Brown  in  Bristol,  this  allegation  cuts  tvvo  ways;  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  meeting,  I  will 
explain.  When  I  went  last  year  to  Manchester,  as  the  representative  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Agriculture,  to  solicit  '  the  Conference  of  Ministers'  assembled  there  to  hear  me,  I  was 
refused.  That  assembly,  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League,  determined  to 
hear  no  evidence  but  that  which  the  League  Jirst  approved  of!  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Brown 
waited  on  me,  with  three  Ministers  of  the  said  Conference  (I  hold  now  in  my  hand  their  signatures 
to  the  facts  I  am  stating)  ;  he  invited  me  to  discuss  the  subject  with  him  in  Manchester.  I  replied, 
'  I  will  cheerfully  do  so,  day  after  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Conference ;  but  I  have  already  ex- 
perienced in  this  town  (Manchester)  the  impracticability  of  attempting  a  discussion  in  the  presence 
of  a  mob  under  the  influence  of  the  League.' — 'This  (they  said)  the  Conference  would  not  consent 
to.' — 'Then  (I  said)  will  you  meet  me  before  the  public  in  London?' — 'No  (said  he)  ;  but  I  will 
in  any  other  city  in  the  South.' — 'Agreed,'  said  I.  A  month  elapsed  after  this,  without  my  hearing 
from  Mr.  Brown  ;  then  I  wrote  to  him,  to  his  residence  in  Wareham,  expressing  my  astonishment 
at  his  not  having,  ere  this,  appointed  the  city  in  which  I  was  to  meet  him.  He  replied,  appointing 
Bristol,  and  requesting  me  to  meet  him  in  Southampton,  to  draw  up  regulations.  This  I  did.  We 
signed  our  rules  for  the  discussion,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  early  part  of  November,  unless 
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either  of  us  j;ave  a  week's  notice  that  the  time  would  not  be  convenient— for  he  himself  could  not 
then  fix  his  day.  A  week  or  ten  days  before  the  appointed  time,  my  son,  by  my  liiiection,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Brown,  stating  '  I  could  not  attend  that  week:  31r.  Brown  received  this  leticr  in  du»?  course; 
but  without  writing  to  me  any  reply,  he  proceeded  io  Bristol— placarded  the  wails,  '  That  I  was  to 
meet  him  on  a  certaindayl'— collected  the  public  together- and  tlien  produced  and  read  mj  letter, 
as  if  he  had  Just  then  received  it  !  These  are  the  tricks  by  which  the  public  is  deceived :  they 
speak  volumes;  and  if  any  one  doubts  my  statement,  he  has  only  to  see  the  iMorfUng  Chronicle  of 
last  November. 

"  [Dr.  Sleigh  wished  to  read,  but  was  prevented  by  the  meeting,  the  following  correspondence 
relative  to  Mr.  Brown's  affair.] 

*"T0  THE   NATIONAL   CONFERENCE    OF   MINISTERS    OF  ALL  RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS,  CONVENED  IN  MANCHESTER  AUGUST  17,  1841. 

"'Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  of  informing  you  that  I  have  arrived  this  day  in  town,  from 
the  metropolis,  for  the  express  purpose  of  submitting  to  your  Conference  an  unsophisticated  state- 
ment of  the  real  merits  of  tJie  Corn  Law  question. 

"'  I  therefore  respectfully  and  earnestly  solicit  the  favour  of  being  permitted  to  address  your 
assembly,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  '  Society  established  in  London  for  the  Protection  of  Agricul- 
ture in  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland;'  but  also  as  one  duly  authorized  by  the  said  Society  Io  expose, 
on  all  occasions,  the  fallacies  by  which  the  community  has  been  deceived  respecting  these  laws. 

•' '  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  observe,  in  the  words  of  your  address,  that  '  as  a  friend  of  humanity, 
commiserating  most  sincerely  the  present  sufferings  of  the  poor,'  and  revering  profoundly  the 
authority  of  those  sacred  scriptures  to  which  you  refer,  I  trust  that  I  am  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  you  are — namely,  'an  anxious  desire  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  distressed,  and  to  defend  the 
principles  of  immutable  justice.' 

"'It  is  not  probable,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  assembled  herefrom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
with  a  determination,  as  your  ^Address'  intimates,  to  pass  a  solemn  vote  of  censure  on  ihe  Corn 
Laws,  without  having  been,  ere  this,  well  acquainted  with  the  arguments  urged  against  those  laws; 
while  it  is  certain  that  you  as  a  ])ody,  and  probably  many  of  you  as  individuals,  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  what  can  be  said  in  Iheir  favour.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  very  origin  ef 
>our  Conference  is  attributable  (as  appears  by  your  address)  to  the  instigation  and  exertion*!  of  a 
ia^  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  most  talented  opposers  of  the  Corn  Laws;  that  your  every  action 
must  be  now  more  or  less  (unconsciously  no  doubt)  influenced  by  his  opinion  and  advice;  and  that, 
moreover,  he  being  your  honorary  secretary,  that  is,  virlualli/,  the  guide,  advocate,  witness,  and 
prompter  of  the  Conference,  you  will,  throughout  your  deliberations,  be  iidialing  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  his  persuasive  and  magnetic  powers,  renders  manifest  the  utter  impossibility, 
however  sincere  your  intentions  may  be,  of  arriving  at  an  unbiassed  opinion  thereon. 

"'Under  these  cireumslances.  nothing  can  in  any  vvay  tend  to  neutralize  this  irresistible  and 
partial  influence  (and  that  oidy  in  a  i^erj/,  verj/  trifling  degree)  but  your  permitting  me  to  address 

}0U. 

'"In  vain  have  I  thrice  endeavoured  lately  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  from  the  working  people  of 
this  town  ;  but  certain  individuals,  interested  in  keeping  our  unfortunate  and  misguided  fellow - 
creatures  from  the  light,  frustrated  these  attempts — they  well  knowing  that  the  deceptive  terms, 
sophisticated  arguments,  and  erroneous  statements,  by  which  they  deceive  the  unreflecting  part  of 
the  community,  could  not  stand  the  light — could  not  abide  an  impartial  investigation. 

'"  However,  from  you,  gentlemen,  the  public  expect  a  far  different  procedure — one  consistent 
with  your  position  in  society  as  ministers  of  religion,  professing  through  your  'Circular*  to  come 
forward  as  'friends  of  the  poor,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  ilie  present  distress,  as  lovers 
of  peace,  of  righteousness,  and  as  advocates  of  immutable  justice.' 

'**Now,  fo/Hmo;j  justice  demands  an  impartial  bearing  of  both  sides  of  a  question;  and  a  divine 
commanfl  is.  'judge  i;ot  according  to  appearance.' 

'••  While,  therefore,  your  obtaining  for  me  a  candid  hearing,  will  in  some  degree  justify  these 
professions,  and  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  on  whichever  side  it  vufj/  he,  vour  refusing  will  afford 
ample  ami  cogent  reasons  (I  mean  nothing  disrespectful)  for  a  discerning  public  to  receive,  with 
)iro[)Mrtionaie  caution,  a  T  rdict  pronounced  not  only  on  ex /;ffr/c  stateiucjits,  but  also  accompanied 
b>  a  tieliherate  refusal  to  hear  the  evidence  of  facts  now  proffered  you. 

"  1  doiiht  pot.  gentlemen,  hut  that  the  paramount  importance  of  the  subject,  particularly  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community,  the  reflection  on  the  possibiliti/  of  vour  having  been  deceived,  the 
palpable  injustice  of  passing  judgment  on  a  case  prior  to  hearing  that  case,  and  the  opportunity  now 
presented  of  proving  to  the  world  the  sincerity  of  your  professions  of  impartiality,  and  anxiety  to 
ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the  present  distress,  will  induce  you  readily  io  accede. 

'••  I  retjuesl  you  will  distinctly  understand,  that  I  do  not  solicit  to  be  a  member  of  your  Conference, 
nor  desire  to  take  any  part  in  vour  proceedings,  beyond  tl:e  simple  vindication  of  the  facts  I  shall 
adduce:  my  re(|uesi  extending  no  further  tfian  to  those  privileges  invariably  conceded  by  every 
assembly  really  anxious  to  ascertain  and  maintain  truth,  aud  by  every  court  of  law  and  equity  in  the 
civilized  world. 

"  'Whatever  maybe  your  decision  hereon,  I  claim,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that  this  letter  be  publicly 
read  at  the  commencement  of  your  |)roceedings. 

"  '  Finally,  I  pledge  myself  most  solemnly,  that  if  it  can  be  proved  satisfactorily,  after  a  full  and 
dispassionate  investigation,  that  the  present  Corn  Laws  have,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  produced 
or  increased  the  preaeul  distress,  or  augmented  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  I  will  not  leave  your 
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assembly  without  publicly  recanting  my  sentiments,  and  ever  afterwards  as  warmly  and  zealously 
labour  for  their  repeal  as  I  now  do  for  their  permanence. 

"  'Requesting  ihefavour  of  an  early  reply,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  vour  verv  obedient 
servant,  >•  -  W.'W.  SLEIGH.' 

"'Manchester,  York  Hotel,  August  17,  1841.' 

*'  I  did  not  receive  any  reply  to  the  above  until  thirty  hours  after  I  had  handed  it  to  the  chair- 
man, and  not  till  six  hours  after  I  had  it  printed,  and  distributed  throughout  the  town !  I  then 
received  the  following: — 

"  '■Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Religion  on  the  Corn  Laves. 

"  '  That  the  Committee,  having  taken  Dr.  Sleigh's  letter  into  the  earliest  consideration  which 
the  pressure  of  business  permitted,  beg  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence is  to  solicit  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  judged 
needful. 

"'R.  FLETCHER,  Secretary.' 

"  The  Ministers  who,  I  said  before,  waited  on  me  with  a  challenge  from  Mr.  Brown,  received 

the  following  reply  from  me  : — 

"  *  Manchester,  York  Hotel,  August  18,  1841,  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

"  '  Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  the  communication  you  made  to  me  this  evening,  nan)ely.  that  Mr. 
Brown  would  be  happy  to  discuss  the  Corn  Law  question  with  me  next  week,  in  this  town,  I  beg  to 
observe,  that  as  I  have  visited  Manchester  for  the  purpose  expressed  ia  my  letter  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  17th  inst.,  I  cannot  depart  from  that  intention. 

"  '  However,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  meet  Mr.  Brown  in  the  presence  of  the  sa:id  Conference, 
and  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  question,  day  after  day,  with  him,  and  with  as  many  more 
gentlemen  as  the  Conference  may  deem  wise  to  nominate  as  its  Delegates:  or  I  am  equally  willing 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  Mr.  Brown  in  Lotidon,  provided  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League  duly  autho- 
rize him  to  act  as  its  representative. 

"  '  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  '  W.  W.  SLEIGH.' 
*'  '  To  the  Rev.  John  W.  Pope,  J.  F.  Guenett,  A.  Morton  Brown.' 

"  So  much  for  Mr.  Brown's  case.  As  to  the  next  charge,  'That  I  have  been  sent  here  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,'  I  solemnly  declare,  his  Gi"ace  had  no  idea  or  intimation  whatever  of  my 
intention  to  come  here;  and  if  you  knew  the  high  honour  you  confer  on  me,  by  mentioning  my  name 
with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  I  am  confident  you  would  not  so  far  gratify  me ;  fur  I  doubt 
much  if  there  be  a  person  in  this  room,  even  after  the  ungracious  and  unfounded  manner  in  which 
you  allude  to  him,  whowould  not  be  proud  to  be  his  servant. 

*'  I  have  to  apologize  for  this  digression;  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  replying  to  those  attacks 
made  on  me.  To  resume,  thea,  I  would  ask,  *  Are  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  North  agreed  that 
the  Corn  Laws  are  the  cause  of  the  present  distress  ?'  I  aver  that  they  are  not.  Some  of  the  most 
Wealthy  there  declare  the  Corn  Laws  have  nothing  to  do  in  producing  this  distress.  The  gentleman 
who  will  second  this  resolution  is  a  manufacturer  from  Yorkshire,  and  he  denies  the  doctrine  that 
the  Corn  Laws  are  the  cause;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Birley,  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  Man- 
chester, published  a  letter  in  the  Manchester  papers  last  year  on  the  subject,  a  few  extracts  from 
which  I  shall  now  read : — '  Every  man  (says  this  gentleman)  wants  his  daily  bread,  and  every 
Government  is  bound  to  adopt  the  most  probable  means  of  assuring  it  to  him.  How,  in  this  king- 
dom, shall  this  assurance  be  most  nearly  attained?  By  purchasing  from  whatever  party,  in  what- 
ever land,  will  most  cheaply  supply  it?  Wherewith  shall  it  be  paid  for?  The  supplies  in  rivalry 
of  our  own  corn  will  come  chiefly  from  districts  thinly  inhabited  by  a  destitute  peasantry,  and  the 
nobles,  whose  serfs  these  wretched  people  are,  will  be  paid  not  much  in  our  manufactures,  but 
principally  in  our  ill-spared  gold  !  Meanwhile,  our  own  peasantry,  our  farmers,  our  various  arti- 
sans supported  by  them,  our  towns  ia  the  agricultural  districts,  will  be  fast  sinking  in  poverty  and 
misery — they  will  have  ceased  to  be  prosperous  customers  to  our  manufacturers  and  merchants — 
they  will  become  applicants  for  employment  in  our  various  manufactories — the  value  of  labour  will 
fall  in  all  those  establishments-^the  home  trade  being  destroyed,  the  demand  for  their  productions 
■will  diminish,  and  the  whole  range  of  society  wiH  he  deranged  and  impoverished.' — 'It  is  said,  to 
tax  corn  is  criminal.  Have  they  whomake  this  grave  accusation  well  considered  it?  Is  the  world 
become  so  pure,  so  innocent,  that  on  the  world  the  population  of  this  kingdom  can  depend  for  its 
daily  bread  ?  Is  the  world  become  so  truly  Christian,  that  wars  have  for  ever  ceased — that  bro- 
therly love  will  henceforward  for  ever  continue  Y — '  Great  Britain  must  not  open  her  ports  for  the 
free  admission  of  foreign  corn,  and  trust  to  "  the  high  moral  feeling"  of  foreign  nations  in  return  to 
take  our  manufactures.' — '  Such  are  the  opinions  (concludes  this  eminent  manufacturer)  of  one  pos- 
sessed of  very  little  lauded,  and  no  colonial  property— of  one  dependent  on  the  cotton  trade — o* 
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one  desircus  that  reason  and  reflection,  and  not  delusive  hopes,  shall  influence  men's  oiinds — of  ons 
anxious  to  see  his  countrymen  relieved  from  their  present  suff'ering.s,  and  anxious  for  the  truth.' 

"  I  have  now  given  you  the  opinion  of  one  manufacturer,  and,  did  time  permit,  I  could  adduce 
that  of  many  others;  but  as  my  object  is  not  now  to  discuss  the  subject,  (ihe  resolution  which  I 
have  proposed,  if  adopted,  will  furnish  me  with  a  future  opportunity  for  discussion,)  I  shall  con- 
clude by  stating,  that  in  defending  nry  opinions,  I  am  not  advocating  the  cause  of  the  agriculturist 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  manufacturer,  but  the  common  cause  of  both,  who,  likt*  Siamese  twins,  must 
live  and  die  together.  I  have  now  discharged  my  duty — you  may  do  with  my  resolution  as  you 
ifcink  proper. 

*'Mr.  Slocks,  of  MuddersfieTJ,  th6n  rose,  and  said — Tii  seconding  the  resolution  proposed  by 
Dr.  Sleigh,  my  only  object  is  to  have  the  causes  of  the  distress  clearly  made  out.  We  all  know 
too  well  the  dreadful  distress  throughout  the  country,  and  the  gentlemen  you  have  heard  this  day 
have  not  at  all  exaggerated  the  case — indeed,  it  would  be  difllicult  to  find  words  sufficiently  strong 
io  convey  to  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  situation  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  my  neighbours.  Gentle- 
men who  are  situated  as  the  Loudon  merchants,  who  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address,  receive  their 
goods  baled,  finislred,  and  ready  far  the  markets,  but  cannot  observe  the  many  processes  which  the 
materials  go  through,  and  the  labour  and  attention  they  require,  before  they  are  prepared  for  the 
warehouse.  You  gentlemen  can  scarcely  believe  that  weavers  are  now  weaving  thirty  yards  of 
calico  for  6d.  How  are  they  to  shape  this  for  a  living,  when  they  can  only,  by  working  very  long 
hours,  weave  one  piece  per  day  1  Out  of  their  6^.  they  have  to  pay  for  the  loom,  winding,  candks, 
and  sizing. 

"  Many  other  things  besides  those  which  have  been  brought  before  this  meeting  are  necessary 
to  be  understood,  before  the  real  causes  of  this  distress  are  developed— some  say  one  thing,  some 
another;  therefore  I  second  the  motion  of  my  friend  Dr.  Sleigh,  that  the  people  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  true  causes,  and  ihea  adopt  such  measures  as  may  ensure  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
comfort  of  our  common  country." 

It  will  be  thought  very  strange,  by  those  who  suspect  the  Lteaguers  of 
boncsty,  that  this  motion^  for-  fall,  fair,  and  free  discussion,  should  have  been 
negatived.  Only  one  hand  was  held  up  for  it !  These  men  of  the  League  would 
rather  lecture  than  discuss,  A  person,  whose  name  I  have  not  heard,  proposed 
a  resolution,  to  the  effect, "  That  the  Corn  Laws  are  the  chief  cause  of  the 
present  distress,  and  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  their  immediate 
repeal."  Thrs  resolution  was  seconded  and  carried  by  acclamation,  without  any 
proof  having  been  given  to  establish  its  truth.  The  man  whose  name  smells  of 
smuggling  was  then  "  thanked"  by  "  the  bankers,  merchants, and  traders  of  the 
city  of  London"  !  1  after  which  the  meeting  broke  up. 

It  would  really  be  very  humiliating,  if  "  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders 
of  the  city  of  London"  had  really  submitted  to  be  insulted,  as  the  organs  of  the 
League  represent.  The  truth  is,  the  meeting  was  principally  composed  of  the 
twin-brothers,  Smugglers  and  Leaguers!  I  was  told  by  a  person  who  was  present, 
that  a  more  contemptible  assemblage,  in  regard  to  respectability  (about  200  in 
number),  was  never  congregated.  It  will,  however,  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
//fiflgwer*,  whose  provincial  dupes  will  believe  that  "  the  bankers,  merchants,  and 
traders  of  London"  have  really  condescended  to  hold  converse  with  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law-Leagners  !     This  little  Fleeter  will  remove  that  delusion  in  many  places. 

The  character  of  the  Auti-Covn-YiQiVf- Leaguers  may  now  be  estimated — they 
have  proved  that  "  They  love  darkness  rather  than  light." 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S. — Again  I  have  no  room  for  "  Rent-Roll." — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  Londoo, 
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tHOMAS  THORNHILL3  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — When  a  man  so  elevated,  so  much  honoured,  so  entirely 
s'evered  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  can  shut  his  eyes  to  all  the  mischief  that  has 
been  perpetrated  under  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners — 
can,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  assert,  "  He  is  satisfied  with  the 
result,"  and  even,  that "  It  [the  New  Poor  Law]  has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  of  putting  them  on  a  better 
footing  with  their  employers  !" — nay,  when  he  can  further  declare,  that  "  In  ge- 
neral^ it  has  given  satis/action  throughout  the  country  ;^' — I  say.  Sir,  when  such 
a  man  can,  without  any  hesitation,  permit  himself  (under  the  present  state  of  the 
employers  and  employed,  of  property  and  poverty,  in  England,)  to  make  such  as- 
tounding declarations,  he  obliges  his  friends  to  regret  the  effects  of  old  age  on  so 
good  and  so  great  a  mind. 

"  His  noble  and  learned /"Wewc?,"  Lord  Brougham,  has  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  proving  the  serious  error  into  which  his  Grace  of  Wellington  has  fallen:  the 
"*  result"  of  the  measure  cannot  be  "  satisfactory/'  unless  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  ex-Lord  Chancellor  is  mistaken,  in  reference  to  the  most  ruinous  depreciation 
in  rents  and  wages,  and  the  four  or  eight  fold  increase  in  the  poor-rates  !  I 
Meed  not  here  quote  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  in  refutation  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  it  may  be  well,  however,  that  you  should  turn  back  to  my  last  letter 
but  one  (No.  31),  and,  by  way  of  antidote  to  the  mistake  of  the  noble  Duko, 
refresh  your  memory  with  the  long  quotation  from  Lord  Brougham's  speech, 
which  you  will  find  at  pp.  245  and  246,  wherein  you  will  read  a  graphic  description 
of  the  melancholy  ^'result"  of  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law  on  the  pro- 
perty and  industry  of  the  people.  Nothing  further  than  that  can  be  needed  to 
establish  the  error  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

If,  however,  a  confirmation  is  required  of  the  wretchedly  deplorable  condition 
to  which  eight  years'  application  of  the  New  Poor  Law  has  reduced  the  indus- 
ti-ious  artisans  "  in  those  seats  of  industry  where  the  miracles  of  labour  and  of  skill 
bave  established  the  great  triumph  of  the  arts,"  it  is  furnished  by  such  like  facts 
as  the  following.  I  extract  this  one  from  that  highly  respectable  newspaper, 
The  Leeds  Conservative  Journal,  of  July  28,  1842. 
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"SHOCKING  CASE  OF  DISTRESS. 
"On  Saturday,  the  9th  instant,  Mr.  James  Needham, farmer  and  beer-selFer,  Block  Lane,  Old- 
ham, hnd  a  sow  pig,  which  farrowed  seven  youngsters,  but  immediately  began  to  be  ill  of  ari 
inflammation,  and  died  on  the  IVTonday  following.  The  farmer  was  about  to  bury  the  animal,  but  a 
person  named  J.  Hurst  begged  it,  and  a  number  of  cotton  hand-loom  weavers,  being  in  distressed 
circumstances,  and  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  much  persuasion,  prevailed  upon  Hurst  to 
Jet  them  have  it  for  their  distressed  families,  a»rf  the  poor  weavers  have  actually  eaten  the  greatest 
part  of  the  dead  pig!  One  of  the  distressed  families  is  named  Simpson,  he  has  a  wife  and  six 
small  children,  and  is  by  trade  a  hand-loom  weaver,  but  only  partially  employed.'* 

A  SOW  which  died  of  inflammation,  is,  I  think,  even  more  disgusting  food  than 
}iorsc-flesh!  but  to  such  fare,  under  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  are 
industrious   Englishmen  now  reduced  ;  and  Wellington  asserts,  ^^  I  am  satisfied 

■with  the  result !" True,  it  is   undeniable,  that  the  object  of  those  who 

instituted  the  diabolical  measure  was,  **  to  force  VaQ  people  of  England  to  live  on 
a  coarser  sort  of  food  ;"  but  surely  it  did  not  enter,  even  into  their  conception, 
that  such  carrion  should  constitute  the  food  of  man  ! 

The  publication  of  such  heart-rending  and  revolting  facts,  is,  indeed,  to  be 
deplored;  it -is,  however,  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  when  the  mind  of  the 
public  i«  infused,  from  the  highest  authority,  with  such  dangerous  and  decep- 
tive declarations  as  those  which  were  uttered  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
26th  ultimo ! — dangerous,  because  they  are  so  much  calculated  to  make  the  public 
and  the  legislature  suppose,  that  "  all  is  well,  all  is  just  as  it  should  be,"  while 
the  disease  of  the  State  is  corrupting  and  destroying  her  vitals  !  At  such  a  time, 
nnder  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  treason  to  hide  the  naked  facts,  or  to  veil 
from  the  public  gaze  the  most  distressing  features  in  the  social  frame. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  condition  of  the  artisans  of  this  country  ie  really  most 
iniserable  and  wretched,  even  to  starvation,  (and  that  it  is  so,  universal  testimony, 
crowned  by  the  testimony  of  the  Queen,  corroborates,)  then  the  blood  and 
treasure  which  has  been  expended,  and  the  bravery  and  skill  which  the  noble 
Duke  has  evinced  in  her  service  and  protection,  have  all  been  wasted.  A  nation 
which  thus  rewards  "  those  whose  industry,  whose  perseverance,  whose  matchless 
skill  in  every  species  of  art,  has  carried  her  up  to  the  pitch  she  has  attained, 
and  has  reared  her  commercial  greatness  to  a  stupendous  and  unexampled 
height " — a  nation  which  is  thus  ungrateful  and  unjust  to  her  choicest  sons,  is 
not  worth  the  price  which  has  been  paid  for  her  defence  ^ 

Pity  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  "be  satisfied  with  such  result !"  If 
the  infirmities  of  age  were  not  the  Duke's  apology,  that  declaration  would  tarnish^ 
England's  brightest  escutcheon  ! 

The  assertion,  that  *'  in  general,  the  New  Poor  Law  has  given  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country,"  must  have  dropped  from  the  lips  of  his  Grace  when 
his  recollection  has  been  asleep  ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  himself  a  witness  to  the 
c-ontrary,  when  he,  in  a  great  measure,  attributes  to  the  operation  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  the  great  and  national  distress,  which  is  at  this  moment  giving  such 
just  alarm  to  the  Government.  The  memorable  declaration  of  the  Premier,  that 
one  cause  of  the  manufacturing  distress  is  to  be  found  in  forcing  "  the  immigra- 
tion of  labour  from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seat  of  manufacture,"  is  a 
i'ull  and  unanswerable  reply  to  the  »oble  Duke's  assertion  of  "  general  satisfaction." 
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The  fact,  that  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  expresses,  at  the  same  time,  his 
approval  of  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  his  disapproval  of  the 
erection  of"  Bastiles,"  is  confirmatory  of  the  prostration  of  intellect  consequent 
on  old  age.  Else,  how  could  the  exhibition  of  the  workings  of  the  system  appear 
to  be,  at  once,  satisfactory  and  offensive  ?  Take  away  the  "  Bastiles,*'  and  what 
is  the  New  Poor  Law  ? — deprive  the  gaoler  of  his  prison,  and  what  is  his  ofl5ce  ? 
Remove  the  "  test,"  and  you  extract  the  sting  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  unfortunate  failing  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  is  but  too  apparent  in  his 
eccentric  connexion  of  the  '*  Bastilcs"  with  the  marriage  of  dissenters.  Melan- 
choly as  it  is  to  trace  the  ruin  of  such  a  mind,  justice  to  my  country,  the  poor, 
and  the  Duke  himself,  requires  that  the  irrationality  and  falseness  of  his  state- 
ments should  be  exhibited.  Pity  that  those  to  whom  the  reputation  of  the  Duke 
ought  to  be  dear,  should,  when  "  he  holds  no  political  office,"  at  a  time  of  life 
when,  for  himself  and  his  reputation,  he  should  seek  retirement  and  repose— 
■what  pity,  I  say,  that  they  should  have  thus  pushed  his  Grace  forward  to  do  the 
dirtiest  Cabinet  work  of  the  session  ! 

It  is,  however,  fortunate  for  the  fame  of  the  Duke,  that  the  speech  which  he 
delivered,  in  proposing  the  Conservative  New  Poor  Law,  contained,  intrinsically, 
the  proofs  of  a  shattered  mind.  How  else  can  such  incoherent  declarations  as  the 
following  be  accounted  for? — 

"  I  think,  that  there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  the  construction  of  many  of  those  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  in  the  country,  and  which  have  since  acquired  the  denomination  of  Bastiles. 
My  lords,  I  think  it  was  possible  to  construct  workhouses,  which  would  not  shut  out  those  within 
from  a  view  of  the  exterior;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  system,  with  respect  to  those  workhouses,  has 
been  carried  further  than  it  ought  to  have  been  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  I  must,  however,  add^ 
that  in  a  great  degree,  some  of  these  erections  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  adoption  of 
another  measure  by  Parliament — the  Dissenters''  Marriage  Act;  and  that  some  of  the  measures 
of  that  Act  were  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to 
establish  unions  in  many  parts  of  the  country  which  were  not  yet  ripe  for  them ;  yet,  my  lords,  not- 
withstanding these  objectionable  points,  /,  in  gena'al,  approve  of  the  working  of  this  Poor  Law 
Actr 

How  the  supernumary  erection  of  Bastiles,  which  were  specially  contrived  to 
make  them  "  a  terror"  to  the  poor,  were  consequent  on  the  marriage  of  dissen- 
ters, is  a  mystery  inexplicable  by  reason.  How  a  person  who  approves  of  the 
working  of  the  New  Poor  Law  can  object  to  the  number  or  quality  of  the 
Bastiles,  is  alike  inexplicable.  Without  the  Bastiles,  the  Commissioners  would 
be  powerless — the  "  test"  is  their  avowed  engine  of  torture  !  The  very  essence 
of  "  the  system  generally  approved  of"  is  in  the  Bastiles,  which  are  so  much 
deprecated  !  Never  can  it  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
liimself,  he  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  military  skill  than  for  the  terseness 
of  his  diction  and  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning. 

It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to  witness  the  effects  of  age  on  the  mind  and  recol- 
Jection  of  the  great  hero.  It  is,  however,  well  that  the  antidote  to  his  statements 
in  favour  of  the  New  Poor  Law  is  furnished  by  the  Duke  himself,  and  by  such 
illustrious  authorities  as  Peel  and  Brougham. 

The  contemptible,  sneering,  and  snarling  attempt  at  sarcasm  by  Lord 
Brougham,  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  reply  to  the  constitutional  and  unanswerable 
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s))eech  of  the  Ear]  of  Stanhope,  in  the  debate  alluded  to,  is  scarcely  worth  ray 
iioLicc.     It  is  well  when  venomous  reptiles  carry  with  them  the  antidote  to  their 
])oison.     A  lady,  on  reading  that  speech  of  Brougham's,  and  the  one  on  "  The 
I\Iines  and  Collieries   Bill,"  which   his  Lordship  delivered  on  the  25th  ult,  re- 
ninrked  to  me,  that  "  They  were  the  offspring  of  a  mind  which  was  thoroughly 
debased  and  demonized."    A  better  or  truer  critique  was  never  spoken  or  penned. 
The  curse  of  this  country  is,  that  that  mind  was  her  presiding  genius  during  the 
eventful  period  when  Liberalism  first  dared  to  unfurl  her  flag  in  Britain's  senate, 
nnd  bade  defiance  to  Christianity,  even  in  the  councils  of  her  King  !     The  bitter 
fruits  thereof  are  now  traced  in  the  depreciation  of  property,  the  stagnation  of 
her  commerce,  the  poverty  of  her  Exchequer,  the  wretchedly  deplorable  condition 
of  her  people!  and  the  distraction  and  division  in  her  Church  !     It  is,  however, 
now  settled,  that,  whether  Whigs  or  Conservatives  rule,  the  doom  of  this  unhappy 
country  is  fixed  !    The  infamous  and  accursed  New  Poor  Law  is  to  be  continued 
and  enforced  !     The  result  is  obvious.     The  advance  of  "  Liberal"  principles— 
the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  in  its  entirety — and  then,  the  scourge  ! 

Yes,  Sir,  it  is  vain  for  the  landlords  to  hope  for  the  enforcement  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enjoy  a  continuance  of  any  protection  to  the  landed 
interest.  As,  by  the  adoption  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  last  hope  of  protection 
was  removed  from  labour — so,  by  th^  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  will  the  last 
shade  of  protection  be  removed  from  the  land,  Then,  Sir,  the  cruel  effects  of 
unregulated  and  unrestrained  machinery  will  be  felt  in  your  mansions  and  castles, 
and  in  the  Royal  Palaces,  as  they  have  already  been  felt  in  the  cottages  of  the 
poor  !  There  will  then  be  none  to  pity.  The  justice  of  God  will  be  vindicated 
in  His  curse  upon  your  "  order." 

Already,  the  title-deeds  of  too  many  of  our  nobles  and  landlords  have  been 

drawn  into  the  spinning-jennies — machinery  has,  even  now,  made  a  large  inroad 

into  the  possessions  of  your  "  order";  a  greater  ''  extension  of  commerce,"  under 

"the  operation  of  Free  Trade,"  will  still  further  increase   the  power  of  money 

and  machinery,  by  reducing  the  value  of  land,  until  our  nobles  are  pauperized, 

Tind  our  merchants  become  princes  !     The  man  is  insane,  who  thinks  to  keep  up 

the  order   and  wealth  of  our   ancient   nobility  in   the   presence   of  machinery 

impelled  by  Free  Trade.     The  nobles  are  mad,  who  trample  on  the  rights  of 

the  poor,  and  lend  their  aid  to  the  advancement  of*  Liberal"  principles.    From 

the  beginning,  I  have  told  you,  and  once  more  I  repeat  it,  "  You  are  in  the  same 

boat  with  my  poor  factory  childrenJ^ 

Despite  of  every  caution,  your  "  order"  refuse  to  stay  the  torrent  of  inno- 
vation— nay,  under  the  leadings  of  the  Dictator,  they  lend  their  powerful  influence 
to  propel  the  chariot  of  Free  Trade,  little  expecting  that,  eventually,  they  must 
be  crushed  under  its  wheels  !  Sir,  it  is  covetousness — it  is  an  abandonment  of 
Christianity — it  is  the  hope  of  saving  themselves,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  poor, 
.which  impels  the  aristocracy  to  ensure  their  ruin,  by  leaguing  themselves  with 
their  deadliest  enemies,  against  the  rights  of  their  natural  friends  ! 

The  landlords  of  England  are  like  Ahab,  who  coveted  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth,  the  Jezreelite.  They,  like  him,  were  dissatisfied  with  their  large  pos- 
sessions, and  envied  the  small  pittance  which  the  law  had  vested  in  the  poor. 
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They  vvero  uneasy  in  their  beds  and  at  their  meals,  because  the  little  vineyard 
was  not  theirs  !  The  spirit  of  the  "liberal  and  enlightened  philosophers"  was  as 
that  of  Jezebel.  They, like  her,  thus  taunted  the  aristocracy — "Doyownot  govern 
the  kingdom  of  England  ?  Arise,  and  eat  bread,  and  let  your  hearts  be  merry: 
ive  vnll  give  you  the  portion  of  the  poor."  Then,  the  "  Philosophers"  set  men 
to  bear  false  witness  against  the  poor,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  law,  they 
wrested  from  them  "  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers  !" 

And  tiiink  you,  Sir,  that  the  Most  High  God— the  Father  of  the  fatherless 
— the  Hnsband  of  the  Widow — the  Avenger  of  the  oppressed — the  God  of  the 
poor — think  you  that  He  sleeps  and  slumbers  ?  That  He,  who  permits  not  a 
sparrow  to  fall  unnoticed  by  Him — He  who  numbers  the  hairs  on  the  heads  of 
His  people,  and  who  counts  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore — do  you  think  that  He 
who  balances  the  universe,  and  who  deigns  to  invite  His  oppressed  creatures  to 
trust  in  Him,  declaring,  "  V^engeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay" — do  you  think,  I  ask, 
that  Ho  who  marked  the  sin  of  Ahab,  and  who  punished  it,  has  not  seen  this 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  poor  ?  or  that  He  will  not  recompense  ?— — 

"  He  from  whose  hands  alone  all  power  proceeds, 
Ranks  its:  abuse  amonjjst  the  foulest  deeds; 
Considers  all  injustice  with  a  frown. 
But  marks  the  man  that  treads  his  fellow  down? 
Remember,  Heav'n  has  an  avenging  rod  ; — 

To   SMITE  THE  POOR,  IS  TREASON  AGAINST  GoD  I" 

Ff  you  and  your  "  order"  are  now  infatuated,  you  will  not  remain  so  long ; 
for  the  cry  of  the  poor  is  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth,  and 
to  that  cry  their  God  cannot  be  regardless  ! 

"  How  is  the  faithful  ci;y  become  an  harlot!  it  was  full  of  judgment;  righteousness  lodged  in 
it;  but  now  murderers.  Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine  mixed  with  water:  thy  princes  are 
rebellious,  and  companions  of  thieves ;  every  one  lovelh  gifts,  and  followelh  after  rewards:  they 
judge  not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  come  unto  them.  Therefore  saith  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  mighty  One  of  Israel,  Ah,  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries,  and 
avenge  me  of  mine  enemies." 

There  will  need  no  miracle  in  the  accorapliehment  of  His  designs — the  pro- 
gress of  that  principle,  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  will  do  the 
work — it  will  level  your  "  order,"  and  bring  you  down  to  want ;  and  in  the  Bas^ 
tiles,  where  the  poor  have  been  so  numerously  and  so  cruelly  murdered,  the  days 
of  the  landlords  may  be  cut  off ! 

As  surely  as  "  the  dogs  licked  up  the  blood  of  Ahab,"  so  sure  will  God 
recompense  evil  to  those  who  have  *^  robbed  the  poor  of  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers." 

Perhaps,  Sir,  the  greatest  woe  of  all  is,  that  not  a  Bishop  of  "  the  poor  man*s 
church"  was  heard  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  plunder  of  that  which  the  poor 
*' inherited  from  their  fathers"!  Well  may  '^  the  Church  of  England  be  in 
danger  !"  Li  her  brightest  days,  her  Bishops  were  foremost  in  the  ranks  against 
oppress'on — nay,  in  our  own,  there  was  an  Exeter,  who  feared  not  to  stand 
between  the  oppressors  and  their  victims;  but  now,  he  is  silent,  and  the  Bishops 
are  all  dimib,  whilst  the  robbery  of  the  poor  is  again  legalized  for  five  long  years  ! 
No  man  mourns  for  this  unhappy  circumstance  more  than  myself — it  sits  as  a  night- 
mare on  my  soul — it  freezes  all  my  hopes— it  forces  me  to  expect  the  curseI 
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It  has  been  so  aforetime.  The  silence  of  the  priesthood,  at  the  triumphant 
iiiiarch  of  Infidelity,  has  been,  ere  this,  the  forerunner  of  the  Almighty's  curse. — 

■ Oh  !  what  scenes  of  horror  flit  before  my  distracted  imagination! — visions  of 

those  woes  which  are  now  awaiting  my  beloved  country  !  How  otherwise  can  it 
be?  Mark  the  revolting  deeds  which  have  been  legalized  against  her  best,  her 
most  worthy  sons  !  and  the  dishonest,  disreputable  means  employed  in  their 
adoption. 

The  fiendish  design,  **  to  force  the  people  to  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food" 
— the  employment  of  Commissioners  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  poor,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  robbed  of  their  inheritance,  (two  of  those  Commissioners 
were  Bishops) — the  awful  and  disgusting  fal-sehoods  propagated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners jn  their  Reports — the  fact  that  Wellington  made  no  objection  to  their 
testimony,  which  was  gathered  by  letters  and  assistants,  not  given  on  oatli^ 
although  he  is  now  so  scrupulous,  when  relief  to  the  infants  and  females  in  our 
collieries  is  sought  for — the  murdered  victims  who  have  been  slain  in  the  infa- 
mous Bastiles,  or  who  have  been  driven  to  distraction  and  desperation  by  the 
accursed  "  test" — the  pangs  of  hunger  now  felt  by  the  poor  amidst  such  plenty 
— the  poor  weeping  for  their  murdered  friends,  "  becausre  they  are  not" — the 
base,  dishonourable  means  which  have  been  resorted  tx),  to  carry  out  the 
liateful  measure— the  insults  oiFered  to  the  magistracy — the  degradation  of 
the  bench — an  insulted  priesthood — the  advancement  of  Kienial  partizans  to 
important  offices,  because  they  were  willing  tools  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
were  proud  to  become  tyrants  over  the  rate-payers  and  the  poor — in  fact,  the 
disruption  of  the  bonds  which  did  unite  tlve  social  fr^me — rabove  all,  the 
unheard-of  villanies  of  the  migration  scheme  ; — all  these,  and  more  national  sins, 
unatoned  for,  rush  into  my  mind.,  and  force  me  to  believe  that  England's  cup  of 
sin  is  full.  No  symptom  of  repentance,  as  in  Ahab^s  case.,  can  be  seen  in  her. 
Judgment,  the  "strange  work"  of  the  Deity,  seems  now  impending^  for  He  has 
declared,  that  "  He  will  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  will  break  in  pieces 
the  oppressor  !" 

Mark,  also,  the  conduct  of  the  Conservatives  with  reference  to  the  principles 
of  "  Philosophy*'  in  Free  Trade  and  the  New  Poor  Law — the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  pledges  in  the  Commons,  and  of  constitutional  principles  in  the  Lords, 
added  to  the  misery  which  "liberal  and  enlightened"  measures  have  already 
produced,  and  the  certainty  of  heavier  woes  being  consequent  on  their  further 
developement !  When  all  these  sins  press  on  my  memory,  my  soul  is  sorrowful, 
not  for  my  own  thraldom,  but  for  the  coming  storm  which  England  must  soon 
pass  through.     I  fear  that  blood  alone  can  cleanse  her  stains  1 

I  had  intended  this  week  to  finish  the  narrative  of  my  proceedings  against 
the  New  Poor  Law  ;  but  the  renewal  of  that  law  for  five  years  has  driven  me 
from  my  course.  Next  week  I  will  resume,  and  prove  to  demonstration,  that  the 
foulest  and  most  murderous  schemes  were  practised  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, to  rid  the  agricultural  districts  of  their  "  surplus  population  !" 

This  letter  shall  conclude  with  an  interesting  and  instructive  anecdote — may 
its  facts  sink  deep  into  your  memory,  and  its  moral  touch  your  heart.  No  wonder, 
after  such  a  scene,  under  such  circumstances,  that  I  should  be  driven  from  my 
intended  course.     When  you  have  read  it,  you  will  no  longer  be  surprised. 
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The  Migriants  are  coming  !    Those  of  your  kidnapped  labourers  whom  death 
lias  spared  are  returning  !     Filled  with  anger,  and  panting  for  revenge,  they  are 
iiow  wending  their  way  back  to  their  native  fields,  being  driven  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  well-stored  with  malicious  feelings  and  mischievous  intentionsr 
(imbibed  from  the Lreaguers,  sharpened  by  their  sufferings)  against  the  landlords!' 
Yes,  Sir,  as  I  said  they  would  do — the   Migranfs  are  returning  from  their 
banishment!  but  they  are  now,  as  I  told  you  they  would  be,  they  are  altered 
men.     'rhe  lessons  which  they  have  been  taught  in  the  N^orth,  and  which  have 
been  rivetted  in  their  minds  by  oppression,  they  are  about  to  practise  in  the 
South  !     One  of  them  called  here  the  other  day — he  had  been  refused  work  and 
relief  by  "  the  humane  manufacturers.*'     "Would  that  you  and  every  southern 
landlord  had  seen  and  heard  him  !     He  is  a  tall,  stout-boned  Englishman  !^ — but 
such  a  wreck!    Oh  !  that  you  had  beheld  bim,  just  as  I  did — and  had  heard  his 
tale  of  woe,  and  marked  the  workings  of  his  soul  upon  his  long-boned,  lank  and* 
shrivelled  frame  f    That  you  had  sfeen  the  striving  of  that  man  to  subdue  his 
feelings  ! — ^his  sunk,  but  sparkling  eye-^his  angry  furrowed  brow — his  subdued 
itiutterings — his  now  pale,  atid  then  flushed  countenance.     There  was  a  drop  of 
bis  father's  blood  left  ki  him,  which  sometimes  gushed  into  bis  pallid  cheeks, 
and  made  them  red. 

Like  a  man,  he  strove.  But  all  in  vain,  to  check  the  big  rolling  tears — they 
forced  their  way  outwards,  in  spite  o{  his  reluctance  to  part  with  them.  Then  his 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  looked  revengeful ! — He  would  have  smothered  his  sob^ 
bings,  but  at  length,  the  loud  burst  of  agony  defied  all  his  manly  efforts  at  restraint. 
That  conquering  emblem  of  his  heart-felt  grief  was  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
deep,  loud,  rolling  ctirse,  unutterable  f  Oh,  Sir,- had  you  seen  and  heard  that 
man,  when,  under  such  excitement,  he  suddenly  started  from  his  seat,  and  stood' 
erect  before  me,  i'n  the  attitude  his  Sire  was  wont  to  meet  a  foe,  (his  father  was^ 
a  Waterloo-Tnan)p — had  yon  seen  hinr  then  pacing  my  cell,  with  step  so  masculine, 
your  nerves,  though  steeled,  would  have  felt  the  thrill  of  fear  f 

He  is  the"  renmaiit  of  an  English  labourer,  in  rags  and  tatters,  sad  and 
pennyless^ — he  has  been  plundered  of  all  ;  but  he  has  a  soul,  and  he  has  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  abettors  of  the  accursed  law,  which  robbed  him  of  his  inhe-- 
ritance,  banished  him  from  home,  and  hsLS^  otherwiise,.  most  injured  him  !  He  is 
returning,  not  to  beg,  bat  to  revenge ! 

You  shall  hear  his  tale — it  is  short,  but  soul-moving. — He  was  trepanned  by 
an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner — so  was  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  children . 
They  were  sold  to  an  Anti-Corn-Law*Leaguer.  He  has  left  the  bones  of  his  wife 
in  the  North,  to  monlder  amongst  strangers  !  Over  her  pauper  grave  he  swore 
an  oath,  which  he  says  he  will  now  keep  !  One  child  is  also  lost — another  is  a 
wretched  living  skeleton,  as  is  her  wasted'  Sire. — 1  did  not  see  her,  but  he  told 
me  what  she  was,  and  what  she  isf — He  is  returning  to  his  native  village,  not  to 
enter  the  Bastiles,  but  to  perform  his  vow  f  I  tried  to  soothe  and  comfort  him — ' 
he  would  receive  no  solace.  He  said,  that  "  He  had  an  aeconnt  to  settle,  and  that 

he  would  settle  it." — <— 

Yes,  Sir,  "  the  Migrants  are  coming" — they  are  coming  in  a  fearful  mood.  I 
have  seen  men  in  anger  before  I  saw  him,  but  none  so  angry  !  I  have  seen  men  in 
sorrow,  but  none  so  sorrowful !     I  have  seen  meu  on  the  verge  of  despair,  but 
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none  so  desperate !  I  have  beheld  men  who  seemed  revengeful,  but  it  was 
enthroned  in  his  heart  as  a  religious  duty  !     To  "  settle  his  accounts  and  die," 

was  all  he  panted  for  ! "She  died  unpitied  among  strangers — her  bones  will 

mix  with  theirs  !— but  when  I  buried  her,"  he  said,  "  I  made  a  vow,  and  I  will 
keep  it !" — Englishmen  will  endure  much,  and  be  forgiving.  That  man's  patience 
was  exhausted — "  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul"— death  had  no  terror — life 
no  hope,  for  him  ! 

The  poor  fellow  came  to  tell  me  his  tale.  He  said  that  I  had  befriended 
him  in  the  North.  He  thanked  me^  and  leaving  me,  said,  "  God  bless  you.  I  am 
thankful  to  see  you,  even  here.  Thus  fares  it  with  the  poor  man's  friend!" — I 
shall  not  soon  forget  Mfl^man  ! — never,  his  last  look.  There  was  a  rustling,  thril- 
ling shake  throughout  his  frame—his  lips  quivered,  his  eyes  flashed  ;  and  the 
nervous  snapping  grasp  of  his  moist  bony  hand  in  mine,  electrified  me.  I  should 
have  sunk  beneath  his  curse — his  blessing  penetrated  to  my  inmost  soul. 

I  would  not  deserve  that  man's  hate  for  the  best ''  Rent-Roll"  in  England ! 
And  there  are  thousands  of  them,  tens  of  thousands,  who  w6re  banished  from 
their  native  fields,  and  sold  to  the  Leaguera,  who  have  thus  been  famished, 
widowed,  or  bereaved  !     They  have  all  "  accounts  to  Settle,"— they  are  now 

returning  "  to  settle  them." 

How  much  wiser  it  would  have  been,  had  the  owners  of  the  land  employed 
these  men  at  home,  in  fertilizing  their  half-tilled  farms,  and  breaking  up  their 
wastes.  Thus  enriching  their  estates,  providing  food  and  customers  for  the 
manufacturers,  and  inheriting  the  love  of  their  labourers,  rather  than  having  thus 
purchased,  at  so  much  loss^  their  hate.  But  the  landlords  were  persuaded  that 
these  were  "surplus" — the  bloody  Moloch  of  the  mills  required  them — they 
were  sent,  until  even  that  Monster  was  gorged  and  satiated.  He  now  vomits  them 
back  again  upon  the  soil — he  has  no  further  need  of  them  ;  and  so  he  lessons' 
them,  and  drives  them  home. 

Sir,  the  accounts  which  reach  me  are  horrifying  !  I  was  told  the  other  day, 
by  one  who  knows  more  about  these  things  than  any  other  man,  "  Never  were  the 
cle^ments  of  Revolution  more  rife  in  any  country  than  they  are  at  this  moment  in 
England*  A  single  spark  would  ignite  the  whole  mass."  In  gaol  I  am  shel- 
tered from  harm  and  the  fear  of  it,  while  that  tragedy  is  performing  ! 

Let  me,  however,  caution  the  working  classes.  See  to  it,  my  friends,  that 
the  Leaguers  take  the  front  ranks  !  SPIES  ARE  BUSILY  ENGAGED  ! 
Let  the  Leaguers  do  their  own  work,  and  the  labourers  look  on  ! — Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  listen. — If  the  Leaguers  urge  you  to  violence,  LEAVE  THAT 
WORK  TO  THEM ! 

Truly,  Sir,  a  cloud  hovers  over  England  ;  and  she  has  no  confidence  in  her 
Nobles,  or  her  House  of  Commons,  or  her  Government — they  have  all  betrayed 
the  poor ! 

Let  the  "poor  trust  in  their  God,  He  will  deliver  them,  IF  THEY  WILL 
SEEK  AND  SERVE  HIM  FAITHFULLY. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S. — "Rent-Roll"  as  soon  as  possible. — R.O. 
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tHOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — Words  of  more  awful  import — words  more  condemnatory 
<ii  his  subsequent  conduct,  could  not  have  been  spoken,  than  those  which  were 
Tittered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  memorable  speech  on  the  Corn  Laws,  on  the 
Dth  of  February  last. 

When  he,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Queen,  admitted  the  great  distress  which 
prevails  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  eulogized  the  patience  with  which  it  was 
endured,  and  then  traced  one  of  its  causes  to  "  the  immigration  of  labour  from 
the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seat  of  manufacture/'  he  pronounced  the 
Sentence  of  condemnation  upon  himself  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  This, 
Sir,  is  a  serious  charge.  You  shall  judge  if  I  am  not  warranted,  by  facts,  in 
making  it — you  shall  say,  when  you  have  read  the  history  of  that  *'  immigration,*' 
if  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  not  the  authors  of  it. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  remove  the  admitted  cause  of  our 
calamity,  and  to  punish  its  authors,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  in  this  case,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  are,  on  the  highest  authority,  pronounced  to  have  been 
the  authors  of  many  of  the  miseries  of  our  manufacturers,  and  are  thus  proved  to 
be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  either  the  Queen  or  the  people.  And  when  th(» 
Prime  Minister,  after  promulgating  such  a  charge  against  the  administrators  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  instead  of  cashiering  them,  persists  in  recommending  the 
same  men  to  the  confidence  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  nation,  does  he  not  demon- 
strate his  own  unworthiness  to  hold  the  seals,  which,  by  royal  favour,  have  beeu 
so  graciously  entrusted  to  his  keeping  ? 

This,  Sir,  is,  without  equivocation,  the  position  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
placed  himself  and.  the  Commissioners.  It  would  seem  as  though  there  was 
something  in  the  New  Poor  Law  which  deprives  its  admirers  of  every  honourable 
feeling,  and  forces  them,  in  its  support,  to  forget  that  they  are  men.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  individual  result  to  either  party,  which  need  give  you  or  my  readers 
any  concern.  Sir  Robert  may  sink  or  swim — the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  may 
be  pauperized  or  ennobled — one  thing  is  certain,  the  vital  interests  of  the  people 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  prevent  their  fall. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  having  chosen  to  identify  himself  as  Premier  with  the  conti- 
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nuance  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  after  having  attributed  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  districts  to  their  infatuation  or  wickedness,  has 
"become  pledged  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  distress  which  he  pretends  to  deplore. 
He  is  thus  identified  with  the  avowed  authors  of  mischief,  and  has  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  whose  chief  governor  he  is. 
What,  then,  should  be  the  result?  Ought  not  every  man  who  deplores  the  dis- 
tress to  demand  the  resignation  of  the  Dictator  ? 

The  fate  of  England,  thank  God,  does  not  depend  upon  the  continuance  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  office. 

This  subject  is  too  serious  to  be  hastily  dismissed.  What,  then,  are  the 
facts?  Impossible  as  the  case  may  seem,  the  same  Prime  Minister  who  hesitated 
not,  on  a  most  solemn  occasion,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  charge 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  with  having,  in  a  great  measure,  produced  the 
lamentable  state  of  distress  under  which  our  manufacturers  are  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  sufTering,  has  had  the  hardihood  to  propose  the  continuance  of  those  so 
much  censured  Commissioners  five  years  longer  in  office,  and  has  persuaded  his 
servile  followers  to  disgrace  themselves  by  voting  with  him,  (many  of  whom 
■were  most  solemnly  pledged  against  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  owed  their  seats  to 
that  pledge,)  thus  requiring  them  to  abandon  their  pledges  and  their  honour,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  and  continuing  in  office  the  very  men  who,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  his  own  statement,  deserve  impeachment. 

Perhaps  some  timid  persons  may  think  that  this  language  is  too  strong.  If 
there  be  any  truth  or  meaning  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  most  solemn  official  statement, 
5t  is  justified. 

In  England's  best  days,  such  conduct  would  have  cost  a  Minister  his  head — 
•we  shall  see,  if,  even  in  this  degenerate  age,  it  will  not  drive  him  from  the 
Council  of  the  Qiieen.  Surely  we  are  not  so  fallen,  that  the  first  officer  of  the 
Crown  may,  with  impunity,  cherish  avowed  incapables  or  traitors  so  near  the 
Throne? 

On  all  hands,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  power  vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners is  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional,  and  only  to  be  endured,  because  of 
some  supposed  urgent  necessity.     In  such  case,  the  strongest  and  most  ardent 
friends  of  the   cruel  system  maintain,  that  great  care  and  circumspection  is 
required  in  the  exercise  of  that  uaconstitutional  power.     In  defiance  of  such 
cautions,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  (as  I  shall  soon  demonstrate,)  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the   accursed   Migration   scheme,   outraged   every   humane    feeling, 
practised  the  most  revolting  frauds — they  have  wantonly  sported  with  the  honour 
of  the  Government  and  the  lives  of  the  people.     A  scheme  so  horrible  in  its- 
conception,  so  fraudulent,  disgraceful,  and  revolting  in  its  execution,  and  so 
ruinous  in  its   results,  has  not,  I  think,  before  been  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
fallen  man.     But  the   guilty  authors  thereof,  instead  of  being  discharged,  dis- 
graced, and  punished,  are  fostered,  rewarded,  and  honoured  by  the  Conservative 
leader  ! 

The  cruelty  and  injustice  which  has  been  inflicted  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
honest,  industrious  Englishmen  and  their  families,  by  "the  immigration  of  labour 
from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seat  of  manufacture" — the  frauds  which 
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have  been  practised  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  their  underlings  to 
delude  and  betray  the  poor  unfortunate  agricultural  labourers  into  the  hands  of 
the  factory  masters — the  consequent  disorganization  of  society,  and  the  inflictioa 
of  want  and  wretchedness,  not  only  on  those  who  were  trepanned  and  sold  into 
factory  slavery,  but  also  on  them  with  whom  they  were  intended  to  compete — 
all  this  black  catalogue  of  crime  was  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  Dictator.  It 
is,  however,  satisfactory,  that  he  has  admitted  the  result  of  those  offences  to  be 
the  prevaih'ng  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

It  is  my  duty  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  Premier.  According  to  my 
ability,  I  will  perform  the  task.  I  have  witnessed  more  of  the  diabolical  scheme, 
and  of  its  direful  effects,  than  most  men.  I  never  failed  to  warn  my  countrymen 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  such  injustice — I  have,  therefore,  a  right 
to  be  heard,  when  the  damage  is  admitted  by  the  Dictator  himself. 

You  are  aware,  Sir,  that  my  attention  has  long  been  directed  towards  this 
part  of  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  that  I  foresaw  that  the  conse^ 
quence  would  be  just  what  the  Premier  has  declared  it  to  have  been. 

You  know,  that  I  hesitated  not  to  incur  much  risk  in  the  exposure  of  an 
official,  who  was  engaged  in  your  district  to  delude  and  entrap  your  poor  neigh- 
bours into  slavery.  I  proved  that  that  man  (I  allude  to  the  Assistant  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Kay)  was  well  aware,  that  while  he  was  persuading  the  poor 
agricultural  labourers  on  your  estates,  and  those  of  your  neighbours  and  friends 
in  Norfollc  and  Suffolk,  that  a  factory  life  was  a  most  enviable  employment,  he 
knew  that  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  factory  labourers  was  the 
most  horribly  degrading  that  human  language  could  depict!  Upon  that  point 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  He  had  previously  published  a  book  recording  his 
sentiments,  from  which  I  shall  shortly  give  you  extracts,  as  I  have  done  aforetime, 
to  prove  that  Dr.  Kay  was  not  ignorant  of  the  delusions  which  he  was  practising 
on  your  poor  confiding  neighbours. 

All  these  things  must  be  in  your  recollection  ;  for  it  was  on  account  of  my 
duty  to  you  and  my  country  thus  impelling  me  to  act,  that  you  were  first  grieved 
with  my  conduct.  But  although  you  are  aware  of  all  these  things,  many  persons 
who  read  the  Fleet  Papers  know  nothing  about  them.  They  are  ignorant  of  the 
wickedness,  the  fraud,  the  villany  (my  language  is  not  too  strong)  which  has 
been  resorted  to,  to  produce  that  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  so  bitterly  com- 
plains, and  to  which  he  attributes  so  much  misery — "  the  immigration  of  labour 
from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seat  of  manufacture."  When  the  whole 
case  is  laid  before  my  readers,  they  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  disgrace  which 
must  ever  attach  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when,  after  that  admission,  he  resolves  to 
continue  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  office  five  years  longer. 

In  tracing  my  proceedings  relative  to  the  Migration  system,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  exhibit  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  their  servants  in  the  character 
of  fraudulent  dealers  in  human  flesh,  blood,  and  bones — to  prove  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  great  nation  was  employed  in  paying  officers  to  deceive  to  their  ruia 
tens  of  thousands  of  her  most  industrious  citizens !  Thus  contriving  to  sell  them 
into  a  slavery  which  was  far  worse  than  that  of  the  blacks  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  have  had  the  invoices  of  English  families  in  my  hand — I  have  seen  the 
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trepanned,  kidnapi)C(l,  transported,  and  cheated  English  victims  in  my  honse  at 
Fixby — I  have  exhibited  those  invoices  and  victims  to  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  the  North — I  have  heard  the  poor  Migrant 
slaves  tell  how  they  had  been  deluded  by  officials  acting  under  the  Poor  Law 
(Commissioners — how  they  were  afterwards  cheated  by  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  invoiced — and  how  they  deplored  the  miseries  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
— Distressing  as  the  remembrance  of  those  facts  are,  disgraceful  as  they  are  to 
England,  now,  when  the  result  of  all  these  villanies  is  admitted  by  the  Prime 
iVIinister  to  be  poverty  and  wretchedness,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  recur  to  them. 

Nay,  it  is  needful  that  those  tales  of  woe  should  now  be  repeated  ;  that  the 
evil  of  which  the  Premier  so  loudly  complains  should  be  exposed  ;  that  the  cause, 
which  he  admits,  should  be  explained  ;  and  that  the  officials — the  base,  diss- 
lionourable,  and  dishonest  officials,  whom  he  still  confides  in — should  be  universally 
recognized  in  their  acts  as  the  Monsters  of  the  nineteenth  century ! 

Sir,  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  Premier  was  candid  enough  to  admit  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  had,  by  their  diabolical  Migration  scheme,  caused  much  of 
the  manufacturing  distress — that  scheme,  which  has  been  the  death  of  thousands, 
which  has  driven  tens  of  thousands  to  despair,  and  which  has  caused  millions  to 
curse  its  guilty  authors,  whom  it  is  still  the  Premier's  delight  to  honour ! 

Jn  recurring  to  the  Migration  scheme,  and  to  my  proceedings  to  oppose  it,  I 
must  implore  your  patience,  and  that  of  my  readers:  may  be,  my  language  will 
seem  violent;  but  no  words  can  fully  describe  the  violence  done  to  justice  in  the 
<^xecution  of  that  inhuman  plot. 

It  was  not  enough  that  those  poor  victims  should  be  robhed  of"  the  inheritance 
of  their  fathers,''  and  that  their  "land-mark  should  be  removed;"  but  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  resolved  to  aid  the  factory  masters  in  "  making  the  blind  to 
go  out  of  their  way/^  by  leading  those  poor  creatures  (under  the  most  false  and 
delusive  promises)  to  their  own  ruin,  and  making  them  the  innocent  instruments  of 
ruining  hundreds  of  thousands  of  manufacturing  labourers,  by  a  reduction  of  their 
miserable  wages,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  competition  produced  by  the 
arrival  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  North. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  greedy  manufacturers  had  already  had 
power  enough  to  oppress  their  own  poor  ;  but  in  the  Migration  scheme,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  lent  themselves  to  assist  in  the  most  revolting  and  dishonest 
plans  to  aid  the  Anti-Corn-Law-Leaguers  in  their  diabolical  scheme  of"  working 
up"  the  "surplus"  agricultural  population  in  their  mills! 

The  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  employed  to  deceive  the  south- 
country  labourers.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  actually  opened  an  office  in 
IVIanchester,  and  appointed  an  agent  there  (the  notorious  Mr.  Muggeridge)  to 
accelerate  the  transfer  of  the  deluded  and  wretched  slaves  from  their  native  fields 
to  the  noisome  factories ! 

All  this  iniquity  w^as  perpetrated  under  the  Government  which  pretended  to 
hate  slavery,  and  whose  greatest  boast  was,  a  payment  of  20,000,000/.  sterling 
(a  great  portion  of  which  was  collected  from  these  white  slaves)  to  the  rich  pro- 
prietors, for  the  emancipation  of  their  black  slaves  !  Say,  Sir,  is  it  possible  that 
hypocrisy  ean  more  cfTectually  debase  the  human  mind  ? 
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The  object,  the  avowed  object  of  these  trafficers  in  white  slaves,  was  not  so 
iniicli  to  obtain  men — it  was  women  and  children,  widows  with  large  families, 
whom  they  wanted  to  **  use  up"  ! 

You  arc  aware  that  I  know  something  about  the  agricultural  labourers — of 
their  families,  homes,  and  habits  ;  and  how  I  regretted  the  loss  of  their  labour, 
which  was  so  much  required  in  tilling  their  native  soil.  How  T  insisted  that  they 
were  all  necessary  to  improve  the  land  and  increase  the  value  of  agricultural 
property.  Heaven  gave  you  (the  landlords)  a  robust,  moral,  industrious  popu- 
lation, whose  presence  would,  if  their  labour  had  been  employed,  have  doubled 
and  trebled  the  value  of  your  land.  But  the  "  philosophers,"  who  wanted  to 
work  up  the  women  and  children,  persuaded  the  landlords  that  these  men  were 
''surplus";  and  at  their  nod,  you  suffered  your  natural,  your  safest  prop  to  be 
removed — the  industrious  peasantry. 

When  I  think  on  the  wrongs  which  those  honest  and  confiding  people  have 
endnied — of  their  peaceful,  lovely  cottages,  decorated  with  honey-suckles, 
climbing  jessamines  and  rose-trees — the  fragrance  of  their  little  gardens — theirpro- 
fitable  walnut  trees  and  luxuriant  vines — the  healthful  breezes  on  theirnalive  plains, 
and  then  compare  what  they  have  lost  with  that  which  they  are  condemned  to 
suffer  in  those  hells  upon  earth,  the  factories,  I  am  almost  frantic ! — To  think 
that  a  powerful  Christian  Government,  the  Government  of  a  nation  which  boasts 
that  she  is  "  the  Mistress  of  the  World,"  should  identify  itself  with  such  cruel, 
cowardly,  and  unseemly  frauds  upon  its  "  bold,  brave  peasantry" — absolutely 
hiring  men,  **  philosophers  !" — rather  say  savages — to  lie,  and  coax,  and  threaten, 
in  order  to  procure  a  cheaper  method  of  spinning  cotton,  by  starving  all  engaged 
therein  !  And  when  those  .infamous  proceedings  are  acknowleged  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  to  have  issued  in  misery  unprecedented,  what  national  curse,  I 
ask,  can  be  too  great,  when  the  authors  of  such  crimes  and  wretchedness  are  not 
only  left  unpunished,  but  are  continued  in  office  with  larger  powers  than  before? 
Truly,  Sir,  the  conduct  of  the  Dictator  and  his  Lick-spittles  is  revolting  to 
humanity,  wearying  to  patience — it  is  defying  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  and 
courting  His  heaviest  curse  !  The  "  philosophers"  may  jeer  at  the  thought  of  a 
retributive  Providence — they  may  laugh  at  the  threatenings  of  Omnipotence  ; 
but  those  who  believe  in  the  Word  of  God,  must  tremble  while  they  contemplate 
that  those  wicked  acts  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  now  so  solemnly  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  of  by  the  Conservative  Government ! 

When  the  whole  scheme  is  laid  bare — when  my  readers  shall  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  acts  of  fraud  and  cruelty  which  were  perpetrated  in  seduc- 
ing thousands  of  our  fellow^subjects  from  their  homes,  and  consigning  them  to 
slavery,  misery,  and  want — when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  fairly  laid 
before  them,  many,  who  may  now  think  that  my  expressions  are  too  harsh  and 
severe,  will  confess,  that  language  fails  to  supply  words  strong  enough  to  describe 
sins  so  great;.  They  will  deeply  regret,  with  me,  that  the  Conservatives  have, 
instead  of  averting  the  curse  of  God,  courted  its  infliction  upon  this  guilty  nation. 
Before  I  proceed  with  my  recital  of  those  proceedings,  I  must,  in  order  that 
your  mind  may  be  solemnized,  read  to  you  a  few  sentences  from  the  Word  of 
God.     It  may  appear  a  light  matter  to  men  who  enjoy  their  tens  of  thousands  a 
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year,  or  to  Commissioners  who,  by  their  villany,  obtain  their  thousands,  that  a 
few  poor  people,  widows  and  fatherless  children,  should  be  deprived  of  their 
"  RIGHT,"  (I  mean,  when  in  need,  of  their  parish  pay,)  or  that  they  should  be 
removed  from  their  much-loved  homes,  and  ruined  in  exile!  These  things  may 
appear  trifles  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  but.  Sir,  there  is  One  who  treats 
such  subjects  seriously — One  who  marks  them  with  an  attentive  eye,  and  who 
will  not  forget  to  punish  those  who  transgress  His  laws.  Depend  upon  it,  there 
is  truth  in  these  words  : — 

"  Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's  land-mark. 

"  Cursed  is  he  that  maketh  the  blind  fo  go  out  of  his  way. 

**  Cursed  is  he  that  perverteth  the  judgment  of  the  stranger,  iho  fatherless,  and  widow. 

"  Cursed  is  he  that  taketh  reward  to  slay  the  innocent.     Amen." 

"  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that  write  grievances  which  they  have 
prescribed:  to  turn  aside  the  needy  from  judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of 
My  people,  that  widows  may  be  their  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless  !  And  what  will 
ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the  desolation  which  shall  come  from  afar?  To  whom  will  ye 
flee  for  help  ?  and  where  will  ye  leave  your  glory  ?'* 

I  am  aware  how  the  "  philosophers*'  will  scoff  at  such  quotations.  I  know 
how  they  have  set  their  hearts  against  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  that  they  have 
been  too  successful  in  persuading  many,  that  none  but  enthusiasts  and  mad  men 
believe  in  such  denunciations.  I  know  how  anxious  those  are,  who  are  at  ease 
in  their  worldly  circumstances,  not  to  permit  their  quiet  to  be  disturbed  by  such 
troublesome  sayings  ;  but  I  know  also,  that  neither  the  "  philosophers"  nor  the 
prosperous  ones  can  alter  a  single  word  in  the  curse,  nor  stay,  for  one  moment, 
the  avenging  hand  of  Deity.  How  often,  when  I  hear  the  scoffs  of  the  railers, 
and  witness  the  reluctance  of  those  who  are  at  ease  to  give  credence  to  these 
things — how  often,  under  such  circumstances,  is  this  the  language  of  my  heart: 

*'  Nevertheless,  my  soul,  wait  thou  still  upon  God:  for  my  hope  is  in  Him.  He  truly  is  my 
strength  and  my  salvation:  He  is  my  defence;  so  that  I  shall  not  fall.  In  God  is  my  health,  and 
my  Glory:  the  Rock  of  my  might,  and  in  God  is  my  trust.  O  put  your  trust  in  Him  alway,  ye 
j)cople :  pour  out  your  hearts  before  Him,  for  God  is  our  hope." — "  For  the  Lord  heareth  the  poor, 
and  despiseth  not  His  prisoners." 

"  Cursed  is  he  that  putteth  his  trust  in  man,  and  taketh  him  for  his  defence,  and  in  his  heart 
goeih  from  the  Lord.     Amen." 

Having  thus  refreshed  myself  from  the  Fountain  of  Truth,  I  turn  from  the 
railers,  the  oppressors,  and  those  who  are  at  ease,  and  who  refuse  to  listen,  to 
the  poor  victims  of  their  power  and  wrath,  whom,  on  the  brink  of  despair,!  would 
urge  to  trust  in  their  God,  who,  for  their  comfort,  thus  addresses  them  ; — 

*'  The  Lord  standeth  up  to  plead,  and  standcth  to  judge  the  people.  The  Lord  will  enter  info 
judgment  with  the  ancients  of  His  people,  and  the  princes  thereof:  for  ye  have  ealen  up  ihe  vine- 
jard,  l/ie  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  ^ our  houses.  What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  My  people  to  pieces, 
and  giind  the  faces  of  the  poor?  saiih  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts." 

•'  I  will  punish  the  world  for  their  evil,  and  the  wicked  for  their  iniquity;  and  I  will  cause  the 
arrogancy  of  the  proud  fo  cease,  and  will  lay  low  the  haughtiness  of  the  terrible." 

"  Be  thou  a  covert  fo  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler:  for  the  extortioner  is  at  an  end,  the 
§poiler  ceaseth,the  oppressors  are  consumed  out  of  the  land." 

"  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee,  wh<n  delivered  the  poor  from  him  that  is  too  strong  for  him  :  yea, 
the  poor,  and  hira  that  is  in  misery,  from  him  that  spoileih  him  ?" 
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AVell  may  those  who  endeavour  to  build  up  this  nation  on  the  ruin  of  her 
peasantry — on  the  tears  of  her  widows,  and  the  sinews  of  her  orphans — well 
may  they  strive  to  shut  out  the  knowledge  of  God  from  the  people,  and  to  educate 
them  in  ignorance  of  His  Holy  Word  ! 

Dc'spite  the  proud  blaspheming  "  philosophers,"  who  laugh  at  the  threatened 
"Recompense,"  I  will  urge  the  suffering  poor  to  trust  in  their  God,  and,  by 
patient  endurance  of  those  afflictions  which  will,  if  they  are  faithful,  ultimately 
work  for  their  good,  to  ensure  the  aid  which  He  has  promised — the  deliverance 
which  His  own  Arm  will  accomplish. 

Thus  impressed  with  the  solemn  truths  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  necessity 
of  an  entire  faith  in  that  Word,  I  will  proceed  to  lay  bare  the  foulest  scheme 
which  was  ever  plotted  against  the  poor. 

In  order  that  the  true  character  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  may  be 
known,  and  their  diabolical  intentions  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  labourers 
may  be  understood — in  order  that  the  base  depravity  of  tlieir  tools  may  be  fully 
recognized,  it  is  needful  that  I  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  give  you  a  hw 
extracts  from  a  work  which  was  published  by  Dr.  James  Phillips  Kay,  a  itw 
years  before  he  was  employed  as  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  persuade  the  poor  labourers  how  happy,  prosperous,  and 
comfortable  they  would  be,  if  they  would  migrate  into  the  factory  districts  !  This 
same  Dr.  Kay  had  lived  many  years  in  Manchester.  His  talent  in  medicine  was 
Hot  so  much  appreciated  as  his  exertions  in  canvassing  for  the  Whig  candidate 
for  Manchester.  He  was  successful  in  seating  his  friend,  and  soon  after  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  ! 

In  1832,  Dr.  Kay  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  The  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  Working  Classes  employed  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Man- 
chester,* (James  Ridgway,  No.  169,  Piccadilly).  In  that  work,  he  eloquently 
described  the  condition  of  those  operatives.  Remember,  while  you  read  these 
extracts,  that  the  same  Dr.  Kay  from  whom  I  am  now  quoting,  is  he  who,  a  iaw 
3*ears  afterwards,  was  engaged,  at  a  large  salary,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
to  delude  your  labourers  into  the  belief,  that  the  cotton  manufacture  would 
afford  them  a  most  comfortable  and  profitable  employment !  I  shall  quote  word 
for  word  from  the  Doctor's  book.  I  cannot  apologize  for  the  length  of  these 
quotations.     He  says: — 

"  Instructed  in  the  fatal  secret  of  subsisting  on  \^hat  is  barely  necessary  to  life,  the  labouring- 
classes  [of  Manchester]  have  ceased  to  entertain  a  laudable  pride  in  furnishing  their  houses,  and 
in  multiplying  the  decent  comforts  which  minister  to  happiness." 

"  When  this  example  is  considered  in  connexion  with  the  unremitted  labour  of  the  whole  popu-' 
lation  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  maiiufacture,  our  wonder  willbe  less  excited 
by  their  fatal  demoralization.  Prolonged  and  exhausting  labour,  continued  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  is  not  calculated  to  develope  the  intellectual  or  moral  faculties  of  man.  The  dull 
routine  of  a  ceaseless  drudgery,  in  which  the  same  mechanical  process  is  incessahtly  repeated,  re- 
sembles the  torment  of  Sisyphus — the  toil,  like  the  rock,  recoils  perpetually  on  the  wearied  opera- 
tive. The  mind  gathers  neither  stores  nor  strength  from  the  constant  extension  and  retraction  of 
the  same  muscles.  The  intellect  slumbers  in  supine  inertness ;  but  the  grosser  parts  of  our  nature 
attain  a  rank  dcvelopement.  To  condemn  man  to  such  severily  of  toil  is,  in  some  measure,  to  culti- 
vate in  him  the  habits  of  an  animal.  He  beconjes  reckless.  He  disresrards  the  distinguishing  appe- 
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tiles  and  habits  of  his  species.   He  neglects  the  comforts  and  delicacies  of  life.    He  lives  in  squalid 
wretchedness,  on  meagre  food,  and  expends  his  superfluous  gains  in  debauchery." 

"  The  family  sits  round  the  table,  and  each  rapidly  appropriates  his  portion  on  a  plate,  or,  they 
?.U  plunge  their  spoons  into  the  dish,  and  with  an  animal  eagerness  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their 
appetite." 

"  They  [the  operatives]  are  engaged  in  an  employment  which  absorbs  their  attention,  and  unre- 
mittingly employs  their  physical  energies.  They  are  drudges  who  watch  the  movements,  and  assist 
the  operations  of  a  mighty  material  force,  which  toils  with  an  energy  ever  unconscious  of  fatigue. 
The  persevering  labour  of  the  operative  must  rivdl  the  mathematical  precision,  the  incessant  motion, 
and  the  exhaustless  power  of  the  machine, 

'•  Hence,  besides  the  negative  results — the  total  abstraction  of  eirery  moral  and  intellectual 
stimulus — the  absence  of  variety — banishment  from  the  grateful  air  and  the  cheering  influences  of 
light,  the  physical  energies  are  exhausted  by  incessant  toil,  and  imperfect  nutrition.  Having  been 
subjected  to  the  prolonged  labour  of  an  animal — his  physical  energy  wasted — ^his  mind  in  supine 
inaction — the  artizan  has  neither  moral  dignity  nor  intellectual  nor  organic  strength  to  resist  the 
seductions  of  appetite.  His  wife  and  children;  too  frequently  subjected  to  the  same  process,  are 
unable  lo  cheer  his  remaining  moments  of  leisure.  Domestic  economy  is  neglected,  domestic  com- 
forts are  unknown.  A  meal  of  the  coarsest  food  is  prepared  with  heedless  haste,  and  devoured  with 
equal  precipitation.  Home  has  no  other  relation  to  him  than  that  of  shelter — few  pleasures  are 
there — it  chiefly  presents  to  him  a  scenie  of  physical  exhaustion,  from  which  he  is  glad  to  escape. 
Himself  impotent  of  all  the  distinguishing  aims  of  his  species,  he  sinks  into  sensual  sloth,  or  revels 
in  more  degrading  licentiousness.  His  house  is  ill-furnished,  uncleanly,  often  ill-ventilated,  per- 
haps damp;  his  food,  from  want  of  forethought  and  domestic  economy,  is  meagre  and  innutritious; 
he  is  debilitated  and  hypochondriacal,  and  falls  the  victim  of  di^ipatio*). 

''  These  artizans  are  frequently  subject  to  a  disease,  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  is  morbidly  excited;  the  alvine  secretions  are  deranged,  and  the  appetite  impaired.  AVhilst 
this  state  continues,  the  patient  loses  flesh,  his  features  are  sharpened,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  leaden 
coloured,  or  of  the  yellow  hue  which  is  observed  in  those  who  have  suflPered  from  the  influence  of 
tropical  climates.  The  strength  fails,  all  the  capacities  of  physical  enjoyment  are  destroyed,  and 
the  paroxysms  of  corporeal  suff*ering  are  aggravated  by  the  horrors  of  a  disordered  imagination, 
till  they  lead  to  gloomy  apprehension,  to  the  deepest  depression,  and  almost  to  despair.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  wretched  victim  of  this  disease,  invited  by  those  haunts  of  misery  and  crime  the 
gin  shop  and  the  t£tvern,  as  he  passes  to  his  daily  labour,  should  endeavour  to  cheat  his  sufi^ering  of 
a  few  moments,  by  the  false  excitement  procured  by  ardent  spirits;  6r  that  the  exhausted  artizan, 
driven  by  ennui  and  discomfort  from  his  squalid  home,  should  strive,  in  the  delirious  dreams  of  a 
continufd  debauch,  to  forget  the  remembrance  of  his  reckless  improvidence,  of  the  destitution, 
hunger,  and  uninterrupted  toil,  which  threaten  to  destroy  the  remaining  energies  of  his  enfeebled 
constitution. 

"  The  contagious  example  which  the  Irish  have  exhibited  of  barbarous  habits  and  savage  want 
cf  economy,  united  with  the  necessarily  debasing  consequences  of  uninterrupted  toll,  have  demora- 
lized the  people." 

The  reader  who  has  not  thoroughly  apprehended  the  wickedness  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  scheme,  and  the  consequent  debased  depravity  of  its  oflScers,  will 
scarcely  believe  that  this  same  Dr.  Kay,  the  author  of  t\\e  above  quotations,  was 
afterwards  employed,  at  a  large  annual  salary,  in  persuading  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  how  delightful  and  profitable  it  was  to  work  in 
cotton  factories  !  This  wretched  man  is  now  Secretary  to  the  Education  Board 
of  the  Privy  Council  ! !  ! — More  on  this  painful  subject  in  my  next. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— Again  I  must  delay  my  "  Rent-Roll."— R.O. 
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Of  lliddlesvDorlh,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  ; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Prisoner  in  the  Fleet. 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

**  The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "  Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 
He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — Yes,  if  there  be  justice  in  England — if  her  chief 
governorship  is  not  hereafter  to  be  made  the  sport  of  fools — if  she  is  not  content 
to  become  the  derision  of  the  world — the  melancholy  fact,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  had  the  effrontery  to  continue  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  iive  years  in 
office,  after  having  declared  that  "  one  cause  of  the  manufacturing  distress  was 
the  immigration  of  labour  from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seats  of  manu- 
facture,^' must  be  the  means  of  removing  the  Dictator  from  his  high  station. 
That  never-to-be-forgotten  fact  will  silently  work  against  the  Minister,  in  spite 
of  every  counteracting  expedient.  Were  his  talents,  influence,  and  reputatioa 
higher  than  they  are,  it  must  be  impossible  that  he  can  long  make  head  against 
the  convictions  of  truth,  operating,  as  infallibly  they  must  do,  upon  the  public 
and  the  royal  mind. 

The  Whigs  were  sunk  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  but  they  never,  while  they 
supported  the  Commissioners,  charged  them  with  being  the  authors  of  distress  ! 
That  point  of  infamy  has  been  reserved  for  the  treacherous  Conservative 
Minister,  who  entered  office  under  the  pledge  that  "  he  would  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Constitution  !"  For  the  present  I  must,  hov/ever,  leave  the  consideraitou 
of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

I  had  intended,  in  this  letter,  to  have  finished  my  quotations  from  the  book 
of  Dr.  Kay — they  will  keep  till  next  week.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should,  in  this 
number,  iind  room  for  a  few  words  on  the  New  Poor  Law  harvest  which  we  are 
now  reaping  in  the  North — a  harvest  not  of  peace  and  plenty,  but  of  want  and 
war  !  One  extract  from  the  Doctor^s  pamphlet  I  cannot,  however,  withhold, 
because  it  has  a  direct  connexion  with  the  cause  of  the  distress.  The  passage 
which  I  allude  to  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  hand-loom  weavers,  existing  in  a  state  of  transition,  still  continue  a  very  extensive 
c4ass,  and  though  they  labour  fourteen  hours  and  upwards  daily,  earn  only  from  five  to  seven  or 
^-ight  shillings  per  week.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Irish,  and  are  affected  by  all  the  causes  of  moral 
and  physical  depression  which  we  have  enumerated.  Ill-fed — ill-clothed — half-sheJter«d  and  igno- 
rant;— weaving  in  close,  damp  cellars,  or  crowded,  ill-ventilated  workshops,  it  only  remains  that 
ihey -should  become,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  demoralized  and  reckless,  to  render  perfect  t!ie 
|)ortraiture  of  savage  life.   Amongst  men.ao  situated,  the  moral  check  has  no  influence  in  prevent- 
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ing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population.     The  existence  of  cheap  and  redundant  labour  in  the 
market  has,  also,  a  constant  tendency  to  reduce  its  general  price."^ 

Sir,  I  must  now  pause  !  Dr.  Kay  tells  us  truly,  that  in  1832,  the  hand-loom 
Treavers  were  only  able  to  earn,  "  thotigh  they  laboured  fourteen  hours  and 
upwards  daily,"  the  small  sumof  "from  five  to  seven  or  eight  shillinjjs  per  week '."^ 
and  "  that  the  existence  of  cheap  and  redundant  labour  in  the  market  has,  also, 
a  constant  tendency  to  reduce  its  general  price !" 

Do  turn  to  the  4th  number  of  this  volume  of  the  Fleet  Papers^  at  pages  30 
to  32,  and  read  there  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Myerscough,  Makin,  and  Need- 
ham,  given  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1834, 
You  will  there  learn  to  what  a  deplorable  condition  the  hand-loom  weavers  were 
then  reduced.  They  were,  as  you  will  see  by  the  statement  of  their  masters,  in 
1834,  earning  only  "  4<?.  4i6?.  per  week,  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  incidental" 
expenses  !"  Now,  do  mark  that  fact,  and  then  refer  to  page  29  of  the  same 
number,  where  you  will  find  Mr.  Edmund  Ash  worth,  of  Turton,  (the  notorious 
Anti-Corn-Law-Z^ear^we;',)  absolutely  envying  the  poor  hand-loom  weavers  the 
small  pittance  which  they  were  then  receiving  for  their  excessive  toil,  which  he 
calls  an  "  advance  of  10  per  cent.,"  and,  in  a  letter  dated  June  9,  1834,  "  sug- 
gesting" to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  (the  favoured  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, because  his  heart  >s  steel)  the  propriety  of  still  further  reducing 
("  equalizing")  the  wages  of  these  poor  hand-loom  weavers,  by  the  immigration 
of  agricultural  labourers  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  **  cheap  and  redundant  labour  in  the 
market." 

Talk  about  treason.  Sir,  the  wretches  who  could  coolly  plot  and  execute  that' 
diabolical  scheme,  are  traitors  of  the  deepest  dye — they  thus  declared  war 
against  God  and  the  poor  !  The  avenging  hand  of  an  offended  Deity  is  now  upon 
England  for  that  national  crime  ! 

That  letter  of  Ashworth's,  as  also  one  of  Gregg's  (another  mill-owner  and' 
Anti-Corn-Law-//efl^wer)  on  the  same  subject,  will  afi'ord  abundant  matter  for 
future  animadversion.  I  cannot,  however,  because  it  is  too  important  at  the 
present  crisis,  when  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  disgusting  scheme  are  reaping  in 
riot  and  blood-shed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  quoting  that  portion  of  Ash- 
worth's letter  to  Chadwick,  which  you  will  find  in  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  of  the  Fleet' 
Papers.  Here,  Sir,  is  the  seed  of  that  harvest  of  misery  which  we  are  now 
leaping !  That  seed  was  sown  by  sordid,  hard-hearted,  selfish  Covetousness — if 
was  watered  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  \ 

Those  letters  are  standing  proofs  of  the  arigin  of  the  present  unhappy 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  North  !  What  pity,  that,  in  an  evil  hour,  the 
aristocracy  of  England  should  have  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  avaricious 
and  cruel — the  hard-hearted  misers  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law«.League  ! 

Until  that  great  moral  national  crime  is  atoned  for,  peace  can  never  make  her 
abode  with  us !  The  thousands  who  have  been  slain,  the  millions  who  have  been 
ruined,  in  consequence  of  Ashworth*s  thirst  for  cheap  labour  and  for  agricultural 
blood,  cry  aloud  to  God  for  vengeance — military  force  cannot  stifle  that  cry— 
ithe  arm  of  man  cftonot  stay  the  answer  of  Peity  } 
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I  exerted  myself  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of 
immigration.  I  warned  yon,  your  "order,"  the  Queen,  the  Government,  and 
the  nianufactnrers— my  reward  is,  this  Cell,  from  which  I  solemnly  implore  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  Ar\ti-Corn-L^w-Leaguers,  and 
every  inhabitant  of  the  disturbed  districts,  carefnily  to  read  those  words  of 
Ash  worth,  then  they  will  cease  to  wonder,  that  *'  those  who  have  sown  a  storm 
should  now  be  reaping  a  whirlwind  !"  He  called  for  blood — and  blood  has 
answered  him  ! 

At  the  vory  time  when  that  most  excellent  man,  John  Ficldeii,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Oldham,  backed  by  the  petitions  of  the  thousands  who  were  starving,  was  seek- 
ing, by  legislative  means,  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  Edmund 
Ashworth  was  contriving,  by  means  of  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law,  to  reduce 
their  wages  still  lower  !  Fielden  was  laughed  at — that  was  his  reward  !  The 
poor  petitioners  were  denied  relief;  while  Ashworth  was  applauded  and  sup- 
ported in  his  war  against  the  hand-loom  weavers  !  Ashworth's  plan  was  adopted, 
wages  were  reduced— hence  the  present  distress  and  commotion  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  !  This,  Sir,  is  the  reason  why  the  Queen's  body-guards  are 
called  upon  to  protect  life  and  pi-operty  in  the  manufacturing  districts  !  The 
Quaker's  prayer  for  cheap  labour  has  issued  in  the  sword  !  While  I  write, 
the  Queen's  Guards  are  on  the  railway,  to  quell  the  riots  which  have  been 
created  by  the  "  suggestions"  of  Ashworth  ! 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  acknow- 
ledges the  truth,  when  he  asserts,  that  "  one  cause  of  the  distress  is  the  immi- 
gration of  labour  from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seats  of  manufacture!" 
That  "immigration"  originated  in  the  sordid  mind,  it  issued  from  the  hard  and 
callous  heart  of  Ashworth,  who  thus,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Turton,  near  Bolton, 
on  June  9,  J  834,  propounded  it  to  the  flinty  Chadwick: — 

"  Full  employment  in  every  depaf  tment  was  never  more  easy  to  be  found  than  now,  conse- 
quently, wages  have  advanced  in  mostoperative  employments,  particularly  so  in  the  least  skilful."— 
'*  Hand-loom  weavers  have  been  much  wanted,  and  their  wages  advanced,  on  an  average,  10  per 
cent.  This  bespeaks  a  scarcity  of  labourers  here;  at  the  same  time,  great  complaints  are  made  of 
ihe  surplus  population  of  the  agricultural  counties." — "The  suggestion  which  I  particularly  wish  to 
make,  is,  that  in  the  New  [Poor  Law  Ammendment]  Bill  iAe  greatest  possible  facWhy  should  be 
afforded  to  families  of  this  description  [agricultural  labourers],  who  should  be  willing  or  desirou< 
of  removing  from  the  agricultural  counties,  where  work  is  scarce,  (o  the  manufacturing  districts, 
where  it  isabundant." — "''I  am  most  anxious  iheit  every  facility  be  given  to  the  removal  of  labourer* 
from  one  county  to  another,  according  to  the  demand  for  labour ;  this  would  have  a  tendenci/  to 
equalize  wages,  as  well  as  to  prevent  in  a  degree  some  of  the  turn-outs  which  have  been  of  late  so 
prevalent." 

Pity  that  such  a  wretch  had  so  much  influence  !  Deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  that  diabolical  "  suggestion"  was  listened  to,  and  that  the  wise.  Christian, 
and  patriotic  advice  of  Fielden  was  despised  and  laughed  at !  I  immediately 
warned  you  and  the  Government  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  My  honest 
and  energetic  warning  gave  offence,  hence  I  am  here.  The  present  alarming 
state  of  the  manufacturing  districts  proves  that  I  was  not  mistaken — the  "  turn- 
outs" have  not  been  "  prevented  !" 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  poor  people,  who  have  borne  privations  such^ 
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a.s  man  is  not  called   to  bear  patiently,  when   inflicted   by  the  avarice  of  his 

-fellow-raan is  ir,  I  say,  any  wonder,  that  these  poor  sufferers  should  lose  their 

patience,  when  they  know  the  cruel  plans  which  have  been  contiived  by  their 
worse  than  Egyptian  task-masters,  and  adopted  by  the  Whig  Government,  to 
lower  their  scanty  wages? — or  when  they  see  that  their  hopes  in  a  Conservative 
Government  have  all  failed,  and  instead  of  redress  for  their  unmerited  sufferings, 
they  behold  the  avowed  authors  of  them  rewarded,  fostered,  and  supported  by 
the  self-same  Prime  Minister  who  charges  them  with  being  the  promoters  of  the 
existing  misery?  The  poor  creatures  who  are  driven  to  madness  by  such  oppres- 
sion should  be  pitied— the  blame  rests  with  their  oppressors.  Instead  of  turning 
the  army  of  the  Queen  upon  her  famished  people,  the  power  of  constitutional  law 
should  be  applied  to  the  impeachment  of  those  traitors,  who,  having  sworn  "  to 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  have  fostered  and  encouraged  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  carry  distress  and  misery  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  "  by 
forcing  them  to  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food  !"  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  by 
the  opponents  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  that  that  Act  was  not:  the  offspring  of  a 
mistaken,  but  of  a  wicked  philosophy — it  was  purposely  contrived  and  enacted 
to  produce  the  results  which  we  now  sec  operating  in  the  North — to  famish  the 
people  !  Much  as  I  deplore  the  misery  which  it  has  occasioned,  I  do  not  regret 
that  the  industrious  people  refuse  quietly  to  starve  to  death  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Well  may  the  brave  troops  of  Britain  shed  tears,  (as  I  am  told  they  have  done,) 
when,  to  uphold  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  and  the  Constitution,  they  are  required 
to  fire  upon  and  sabre  Her  Majesty's  misled,  famished,  but  still  loyal  people  ! 

Sir,  I  am  digressing — the  gloomy  circumstances  which  overspread  my  country 
are  my  apology.  I  was  reminded  of  the  origin  of  the  Migration  scheme,  while 
i\\\  native  country  is  reaping  its  bitter  fruits — hence  I  could  not  resist, thus  early, 
an  allusion  to  Ashworth's  atrocious  "  suggestion."  I  shall  afterwards,  in  due 
order,  continue  my  remarks  on  his  never-to-be-forgotten  letter  to  Chadvvick. 

I  was  stunned  by  the  sound  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  the  clashing  of 
sabres,  mingled  with  the  bowlings  of  despair  from  the  maddened  victims  of  *' im- 
migration'^!    Let  that  be  ray  apology. 

These  are  not  times.  Sir,  to  be  mealy-mouthed.  Impeachment  of  the 
traitors,  or  constant  restlessness  and  insubordination  amongst  the  victims, 
must  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law  immigration  !  This 
is,  as  you  well  know,  no  new  thought  with  me.  How  oi"ten  have  I  grieved  you, 
by  reiterating  this  cry.  Again  I  warn  the  aristocracy  and  the  Queen,  that  their 
"  orders"  cannot  long  exist  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  the  unre-* 
strained  use  of  machinery.     And  why  ? 

A  sudden  intruder  explains  the  whole  affair.  *^  Look  there,"  said  a  friend  of 
mine,  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  placed  before  me  a  pattern  of  checked  tweeds, 
27  inches  wide — '*  Look  there,  and  wonder  no  more  at  the  riots  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  !  Tliree  years  ago,  I  gave  4*.  Qd.  a  yard  for  such  goods,  even 
when  I  was  buying  for  a  London  slaughter-house  ;  now  I  can  buy  them  for  any 
l>ody  at  1*.  \0d.  per  yard!  !"  I  examined  the  pattern,  and  could  not  avoid 
asking,  "  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  people  cannot  earn  bread  in  their  looms,  or  get  it 
from  the  overseers,  that  they  should,  when  driven  to  desperation  by  the  Poor 
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Law  Commissioners,  riot  and  plunder  ?  "  And  then  I  added,  "  At  this  moment, 
the  soldiers  of  Her  Majesty  are  most  likely  sabreing  those  poor  hungry  weavers, 
while  Her  Majesty  is  stirrounded  by  some  of  the  guilty  authors  of  the  riots  at  her 
Council  table  !" — I  then  looked  at  the  pattern  again,  and  found  the  whole  thing 
explained  by  1*.  lOcl.  instead  of  4*.  6d. !  ! 

Yes,  Sir,  that  little  fact  settles  the  whole  question.  Therein  you  see  the 
result  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  which  have  been  so  eloquently  expounded 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  responded  to  so  heartily  by  the  Leaguers!  Cheapness 
and  competition  have  thus  snapped  the  last  social  bond,  and  the  famished, 
distracted  victims  are  now  leaving  their  profitless  looms,  and  levying  contributions 
wherever  they  appear!  Think  not  that  the  difference  between  Is.  ]0d.  and 
4s.  Gd.  is  only  felt  in  the  cottages — that  "  cheapness,"  upon  which  the  Leaguers 
build  their  hopes  of  prosperity,  will  as  surely  remove  the  foundation  of  your 
mansions  and  castles,  as  it  has  already  emptied  the  cupboards  of  the  poor  !  For 
rents  and  taxes  must  soon  follow  in  the  same  diminished  ratio  !  The  army  is 
vainly  engaged  in  forcing  the  poor  weavers  to  be  content  to  work  and  starve  !  The 
guilty  authors  of  all  this  wretchedness  are,  indeed,  now  seated  in  high  places, 
but  their  day  of  trouble  draweth  nigh  ! 

Say  what  we  may,  the  Prime  Minister  knows  the  cause  of  the  manufacturing 
distress,  while  he  honours  and  rewards  its  avowed  authors,  and  punishes  and 
destroys  by  the  sword  those  whom  famine  (created  by  man)  has  driven  to 
madness. 

If  I  suspend  the  recital  of  my  proceedings  against  the  New  Poor  Law  until 
next  week,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  northern  districts  will  furnish  my  excuse. 
Had  you  not  foolishly  locked  me  up  in  this  prison,  I  should,  long  ere  this  time, 
have  hastened  to  my  own  district,  where  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  could  have 
rendered  my  country  essential  service. 

That  I  know  the  temper  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  of  those  of  the  disturbed  districts  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
you  will  not  deny.  That  I  have  some  influence  with  them,  I  know  that  they  will 
not  dispute.  That  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  their  sufferings,  and 
consequent  discontent,  my  writings  and  warnings,  which  have  been  continued 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  now  seem  almost  to  be  prophetic,  are  a  last- 
ing proof. 

I  am  not  taken  by  surprise,  the  whole  thing — cause  and  consequence — has  often 
been  explained  by  ine.  The  Governments,  both  Whig  and  Conservative,  have  re- 
peatedly been  urged  to  look  into  these  things,  and  then  prevent  this  state  of  confusion 
and  distress.  The  cure  is  not  difficult,  but  it  is  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  policy 
of  the  Whigs  and  the  Conservatives.  The  suffering  is  consequent  upon  the  want 
of  regulation,  protection,  and  restraint  in  all  our  concerns,  but  especially  in  those 
.immense  efforts  of  skill  and  ingenuity  (the  factories)  which  were  by  many  supposed 
to  be  enriching  us,  while,  as  I  have  always  asserted,  they  were,  for  want  of  regula- 
tion, draining  the  very  vitals  from  the  people.  Their  destructive  agency  has  been 
fostered  and  accelerated  by  the  Migration  system,  the  general  operation  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  ;  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  few  restraints,  which,  within  a  few  years, 
existed  in  our  laws  ;  and  lastly,  by  throwing  our  labour  into  competition  with  that 
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of  the  whole  world,  by  the  new  Tariff.  Every  step  in  Liboralisin  has,  in  fact,  been 
a  move  towards  poverty,  until  at  last  the  whole  thing  is  weighing  itself  down, 
under  the  pressure  of  that  surrounding  desolation  wbich  its  unrestrained  progress 
has  been  for  so  many  years  accumulating.  "  The  treacherous  dealers  have  dealt 
treacherously;  yea,  the  treacherous  dealers  have  dealt  very  treacherously,  and 
the  spoiler  has  spoiled,"  until  there  is  no  room  for  more  fraud  and  plunder,  and 
the  industrious  inhabitants  of  our  manufacturing  hives  are  poverty  and  panic- 
stricken — until  "  fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,  are  upon  us.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  he  who  fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit ; 
and  he  that  cometh  out  of  the  midst  of  the  pit  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare." — "  The 
Lord  hath  given  a  command  against  the  merchant-city,  to  destroy  the  strongholds 
thereof." — "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed  it,  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory , 
and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth.'*  Those  who  think- 
to  restore  prosperity  to  our  unregulated  and  unrestrained  manufactures  by  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  are  as  insane  as  those  who  expect  to  better  their 
condition  by  riot  and  tumult,  or  as  those  who  fancy  that,  by  the  expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade,  our  condition  will  be  improved.  There  are  causes  for  all  this 
suffering — until  those  causes  are  removed,  riot  and  war  will  only  change  the 
distemper,  and,  if  possible,  increase  the  calamity. 

Had  I  been  in  Manchester  during  the  last  four  weeks,  I  should  not  have 
feared  to  have  encountered  the  task  of  advising  the  work-people  and  their 
employers  to  have  avoided  falling  into  the  snare  which  their  enemies  have 
wickedly  laid  for  them. 

Had  my  former  advice  been  taken,  the  present  sufferings  of  the  people  would 
have  been  prevented.  Do  you  ask  what  advice  ?  For  many  years  I  have  been 
striving  to  avert  tliis  storm.  During  the  whole  period,  I  fearlessly  pointed  out 
those  causes  which  were  sure  to  produce  this  poverty.  I  showed  also  the  reme- 
dies ;  but,  just  now,  it  will  be  enough  if  I  refer  you  to  those  three  letters  which 
I  wrote  "To  the  people  of  England,"  dated  Fixby  Hall,  near  Huddersfield, 
July  13,  20,  and  27,  1838,  which  were  published  in  the  Times,  the  JVorthern 
Star,  and  several  other  newspaper*,  and  were  also  distributed  in  placards 
throughout  the  manufacturing  districts. 

Had  the  people  taken  the  advice  which  I  gave  them  in  those  letters,  T  know, 
that  long  ere  this,  Infidelity  (which  is  the  prolific  source  of  all  our  miseries) 
would  not  have  maintained  ils  throne  in  the  Councils  of  the  Queen,  nor  have 
spm^ad  its  destructive  influences  amongst  the  people  !  Those  letters  are  too  long 
to  be  copied  here.  You  have  them,  so  have  the  Government  and  the  Queen — it 
will  be  useful  to  read  them  now.  After  minutely  explaining  everything  neces- 
sary to  be  understood  as  to  the  causes  of  our  then  distressed  condition,  I  ven- 
tured to  lay  before  the  people  the  remedies  which  appeared  to  me  most  likely  to 
restore  |)rosperity,  on  which  1  asked  them  to  ponder;  and  then  I  thus  addressed 
them  : — 

"  In  plain  English,  when  you  have  thus  humbled  yourselves  before  God,  and  have  acknowledged 
His  sovereignty  and  power,  and  implored  Ilis  forgiveness  and  protection;  when  yuu  have  muiiiaHv 
ari'uedwith  each  other,  till  you  have  discovered  the  reasons  of  your  suffering  and  the  c«fM*eof  your 
divisious  and  party  animosities;  when  you  have  found  out,  that  you  are  all  sailing  in  one  s/tipy 
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and  must  all  sink  or  swim  loj^ether;  when  you  have  discovered  the  only  plans  which  can  saMy  be 
adopted  to  set  you  all  right;  and  wlien  you  have  obeyed  the  Jaw,  and  availed  yourselves  of  your 
right,  by  placing  yourselves  in  a  state  'of  self-proservation  and  defence,'  then,  but  not  till  then^ 
hold  large  public  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  men  in  whom  you  can  confide,  instructed 
by  yourselves,  to  repair  to  London,  not  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  but  to  wait  on 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  respectfully  to  tell  them  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  how  you  have  been 
providing  for  your  own  safety.  Let  them  know  from  you,  that  the  '  thimble-rigging' game  of  party 
shall  no  longer  be  played  at  your  expense,  but  that  your  rights  and  liberties  shall  be  respected  by 
the  legislature  of  your  country,  and  that  the  'ancient  institutions'  of  the  land  shall  no  longer  be 
sported  with,  at  the  caprice  and  for  the  benefit  of  mere  partizans.  Let  those  men  calmly  state 
your  grievances,  and  respectfully  urge  your  wishes,  and  then  patiently  wait  for  a  reply." 

It  appeared,  however,  that  I  addressed  those  who  were  not  then  pre- 
pared to  receive  advice:  the  Government  and  the  masters  probably  fancied 
that  I  was  their  enemy.  I  was  soon  after  driven  from  the  manufacturing  districts' 
by  yourself.  The  Anti-^Corn-Law-Zyea^w*??**  have  now  become  the  teachers  of  the 
people,  and  are,  at  this  moment,  driving  the  unarmed,  famished  masses  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter  !  The  working  people,  too,  finding  that  the  legislature,  as  at 
present  constituted,  would  not  listen  to  their  petition  for  the  protection  of  their 
labour  and  the  rejieal  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  have  united  together  in  support  of 
a  new  "  Charter,^'  by  which  they  hope  to  gain  political  power,  and  then  redress* 
their  own  grievances. 

Still,  I  would  have  one  word  vrith  my  deluded  friends,  the  wretched  victims  of 
the  Leaguers.  Perhaps  they  will  now  listen  !  There  is  yet  a  chance  of  saving 
many  !  Oh,  that  they  would  attend  to  the  advice  of  one  who  has  been  called  to 
suffer  because  he  loves  them  ! 

My  friends  in  the  North  ! — You  who  are  the  victims  of  oppression,  and,  just 
now,  the  dupes  of  your  oppressors!  CEASE  FROM  THE  UNEQUAL  STRIFE  .^ 
By  resisting  the  Qaeen's  troops,  you  will  cause  greater  calamity  to  yourselves  ! 
CEASE  THEN,  I  SAY,  FROM  SUCH  ILLEGAL  STRIFE!  There  is  a 
God — pour  out  your  complaints  to  him.  "  Sit  down,  weep,  mourn,  and  pray  unto 
the  God  of  Heaven!"'  Then,  under  His  guidance,  turn  to  human  means,  and 
avail  yourselves,  you  who  are  iCnahle  to  find  wages  for  employment,  which  are 
sufficient  for  your  maintenance  and  that  of  your  families,  avail  yourselves  of  the 
only  plan  which  the  law  has  now  provided  for  your  emergency.  Go  to  the 
relieving  officers,  and,  like  Englishmen,  demand  youU  right, — it  is  as  much  your 
niGHT,  as  RENT  is  the  right  of  the  landlord — that  right  is  the  only  safe  foun-^ 
dation  to  the  title  of  private  property ;  he  who  denies  or  disputes  it,  is  the 
greatest  foe  to  order,  and  to  all  social  rights, — go,  then,  and  demand  parish 
relief  like  men  I  Be  civil,  be  courteous*,  ^m^  ^e  ^rm.'  If  the  relieving  officers 
refuse  you,  go  to  the  guardians.  If  they  refuse,  to  the  magistrates.  If  those 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  your  demands,  then  go  to  the  Lords  Lieutenant  ;  complain  to 
them — tell  them  all  about  it — they  are  bound  to  listen,  and  then  redress.  They 
will  be  sure  to  interfere,  and  see  that  your  legal  right  is  granted,  or  they  will 
shake  the  security  of  their  own  property,  and  prove  traitors  to  their  Queen  ! 

Well,  it  is  possible  that,  after  all,  relief  may  be  refused,  except  in  the  work- 
houses.  Never  mind  that,  go  into  the  Bastiles  !  Let  them  be  crammed,  rather 
than  the  people  should  be  starved  or  sabred  ;  and,  if  the  rate-payers  will  be  such 
fools,  let  them  build  more.     Never  mind  that,  I  say — FILL  ALL  THE  BAS- 
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TILES.  Do  this  rather  than  sit  starving  at  home,  or  be  tramping  about  with 
those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  their  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ilestruction  of  property.  YES,  FILL  THE  BASTILES  TO  OVER- 
FLOWING! Fill  them,  if  needful^  everywhere;  but  do  not  riot — do  not 
destroy  property — do  not  prevent  your  brethren  from  earning  their  livelihood  ! 
When  all  the  Bastiles  are  crowded,  depend  upon  it  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners will  soon  be  discharged.     I  will  tell  you  why  on  a  future  occasion. 

If  the  minions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  when  you  are  willing  to  be 
relieved  in  the  Bastiles,  venture  on  an  attempt  to  separate  you  from  your  wives, 
laugh  at  them.     If  they  show  the  diabolical  "Order  of  separation,"  tell  them, 
that  the   laws   of  God,  of   nature,    and   af    England    are    stronger    than    the 
'*  Order  of  the  Commissioners"  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  see  to  it,  that  "Ye 
HUSBANDS  DWELL  WITH  YOUR  WIVES."  If  any  tool  of  Satan  should,  under  such 
circumstances,  dare  to  lay  hands  on  a  woman,  to  tear  her  from  her  husband, 
there   is  then,   if    "  God's    Ordinance"  is  not  a   farce,  there  is  then   rightful 
cause  for  stern  resistance  ! — Well,  then,  my  advice  is,  resort  to  the   proper 
authorities  for  relief,  but  remember  the  marriage  vow,  and  that  the  laws  which 
protect  it  may  not  be  rescinded  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners — never  forget 
that,  nor  the  words  so  solemnly  pronounced  at  God's  Altar: — 

"  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony  ?  Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honour,  and  keep  her  in  sickness  and 
in  health ;  and,  forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  botu  shall  livk? 

"I  WILL!" 

And  next :  ' 

^''1  Rir.hardy  take  thee  ilftfrj/,  to  my  wedded  wife,  to  HAVE  and  toholi>  from  this  day  forward, 
for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  POORER,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish' 
Till  death  us  do  part,  according  to  God's  ordinance;  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my  troth.'^ 

Then,  remember  what  the  priest  himself  pronounced,  in  God's  name  and  pre- 
sence, before  the  congregation  : 

"Those  whom  GOD  hath  joined  tocETHER,  Let  NO  MAN  put  asunder." 

All  this  is  as  binding  with  the  Poor  as  with  the  Peer.  See  to  it,  then,  ye 
famished  ones,  that,  like  men,  ye  maintain  your  rights — dwell  with  your  wives, 
and  be  not  too  proud  to  receive  your  parish  pay  I  The  power  which  destroys 
the  sacred  rights  of  matrimony,  will  destroy  the  social  compact,  and  break 
down  all  the  constitutional  bulwarks  I  See  to  it,  then,  for  your  own  sakes,  for  the 
sake  of  social  order  and  constitutional  lights — see  to  it,  that  •*  Ye  husbands 
DW^ELL  With  your  wives  !'' 

Next  week,  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  present  dangerous  state 
of  affairs — having  so  often  warned  the  Government,  I  must  have  a  few  words  on 
the  realization  of  my  worst  forebodings  ;  and  then  I  intend  to  proceed  with  my 
exposition  of  one  avowed  cause  of  the  distress,  "the  immigration  of  labour 
from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the  seats  of  manufacture!" 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— Again  must  "Rent-Roll"  wait.— R.O. 


ERRATUM 

Commissioner 


M. — In  part  of  last  week's  impression,  page  272,  fifth  line  from  bottom,  for  *'  a 
of  Education,"  read  "•  Secretary  to  the  Education  Board  of  ihe  Privy  Council." 
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f  HOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — Have  the  tumultuary  movements  in  the  North  taken 
me  by  surprise  ?  No,  indeed  they  have  not.  They  are  the  natural  result,  as  I 
have  often  forewarned  you,  of  that  "  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain,  that 
passion  for  accumulation,  which  has  no  limits" — of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Free  Trade  theory,  that  *' To  give  capital  a  fair  remuneration,  the  price 
of  labour  must  be  kept  down."  These  tumults  are,  as  I  have  many  a  time  told 
you  they  would  be,  the  offsprings  of  the  developement  of  that  avaricious  prin- 
ciple in  the  accursed  law  which  was  intended  to  bring  the  people  of  England  "  to 
live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food,"  and  thus  "to  give  capital  a  fair  remuneration." 

f  never  pretended  "  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  ;"  but,  knowing  that 
'•^ Oppression  will  drive  wise  men  mad,"  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  principles  of  Infidelity,  of  Covetousness,  has  resulted  in  the  present 
disturbances.     They  are  the  strivings  of  Industry  to  obtain  reward. 

i  have  for  years  warned  the  Government,  that  their  attempt  to  engraft  Infi- 
delity on  the  Constitution  of  England,  their  resolution  to  foster  and  encourago 
the  grasping  and  covetous  spirit  of  accumulation,  by  *'the  expansion  of  our 
ciommerce,"  and  the  unregulated  system  of  manufacture,  whilst  they  refused  to 
protect  the  labourers  from,  the  efl'ects  of  unlimited  competition — I  have  reiterated 
in  the  ears  of  our  governors,  whether  they  were  Whigs  or  Conservatives,  that 
such  plans  would,  eventually,  issue  in  the  disorganization  of  society.  The  screw 
of  the  covetous  has  now  been  turned  too  far,  and  so,  the  anguish  which  it  has 
occasioned  has  naturally  broken  out  in  rebellion. 

I  claim  no  credit  for  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  to  avert  this  scourge — for 
the  risks  which  I  have  run,  the  losses  which  I  have  incurred,  and  the  penalties 
which  I  am  now  paying,  for  my  attempts  to  save  my  countrymen  from  their  present 
sufferings.  I  have  done  no  more  than  my  duty.  I  regret  only  that  my  admonitions 
have  fallen  on  unwilling  ears. 

Having  thought  upon  these  matters  more  than  most  men — having  studied  the 
principles  of  the  English  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  character  of  every  class  of 
Englishmen — having  narrowly  watched  the  growing  tendency  of  our  legislators  to 
eugraft  the  principles  of  Philosophy  in  the  place  of  Christianity — and  being  fully 
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convinced  that  the  untravGlled  classes  of  Englishmen  would  not'qiiietly  submit  to^ 
the  change,  I  should  have  been  a  traitor  to  my  countr^j  had  I  not,  at  whatever 
risk,  communicated  my  convictions  to  the  Government,  whether  it  were  Whig  or 
Conservative.  That  I  have  been  disregarded  and  punished  for  my  pains,  is  no 
disgrace  to  me.  The  consciousness  that  I  have  fearlessly  and  disinterestedly 
performed  my  duty,  is  a  great<ir  reward  than  man  is  able  to  bestow  ou  his' 
fellow  man. 

If,  however,!"  am  not  surprised  that  these  riots  should  have  taken  place,  I 
nra,  (for  I  have  reason  to  be  so,)  I  ani  surprised  that  the  Government  were  not 
prepared  to  avert  them,  or  to  meet  them  in  the  onset.  So  long  ago  as  the  7tb  of 
IMay,  I  apprised  Sir  James  Graham  of  what  he  might  expect,  when  the  people  ' 
were  assured,  that  the  present  Government,  instead  of  "  walking  in  the  light  of 
the  Constitution,"  were  resolved  to  march  in  the  footsteps  oi  Liberalism, 

In  the  28th  number  of  this  volume,  (July  Qth,)  I  was  very  pointed  on  that 
subject — so   much  so,  as  to  give  offence  to  many ;  but  my  warnings  were  disre- 
garded, and  the  Government,  choosing  to  suppose  that  I  was  their  enemy,  have' 
refused  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  * 
surprised. 

Turn  to  that  number,  and  read  the  following- warning,  which  I   gave  to  Sir 
James  Graham  :■ — 

"The  political  horizon  betokens  an  approaching-  storm— *raay  it  issue  in  petitions  rather  than 
revenge..  Two  months  ago,  I  observed  a  serious  change  in  the  mind  of  the  people  of  England.  As 
I  never  keep  any  secret  from  the  Government,  I  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  the  following  words: — 

"  '  The  wretchedly  miserable  condition  of  the  working  population  of  this  cotintry  is  known  to  you,  - 
The  patience  v?itk  which  it  has  hitherto  been  borne  is  acknawledged  by  Her  Majesty  and  ih^/" 
Premier, 

*'  'I  will  not  dispnte  about  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  I  will  only  allude  to  the 
circumstance,  that  want  is  creeping  upw  ards,  and  the  middle  classes  are  now  among  the  discontented. 

"  *The  fact  which  I  wish  to  communicate  is  this — miHions  who  formerly  revered  the  laws,  and" 
who  have  lastterly  dreaded  them,  are  now  learning  to  despise  thera^ 
"  'A  wise  statesman  will  apprehend  what  the  result  may  be. 

"  'The  man  Hves  not  who  has  better  opportunities  of  forming  a  cdrrect  opinion  of  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  people  of  Englatid — no  man  knows  their  tenrper  better  ihart  I  Ao: 

^  'Although  in  prison,  I  love  my  country,  this  is  the  reason  why  I  think  thaf  duty  requfres  I 
^hoitdd  make  this  communication.' 

"^li  was  on  the  7th  of  May,  that  I  thus  addressed  Sir  James  Graham.     Since  then,  the  waters  of 
dcsoiarUon  have  risen  higher — the  storm  has  raged  more  furiously — many  'lordlings  of  the  forest* 
have,  suace  that  day,  been  torn  up  by  the  roots.    The  temper  of  the  people  has  not  been  appeased^ 
— organization  has  succeeded  to  disgust — resolution  to  despair  !•" 

The  working  people  were  weary  of  petitionhng  for  relief  from  their  sufferirrgS^ 
At  the  very  moment  when  their  disappointment  was  the  keenest,  when  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolving,  without  havir^g  attended  to  their  petitions,  just  then  didl 
the  Leagueirs  excite  them  to  madness ;  so  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  help 
themselves.  The  Government  would  not  listen  to  the  warning,  they  refused  to- 
attend  to  the  ^ries  of  the  oppressed,  audi  they  were,  consequently,  taken  by 
surprise! 

A  wise  GovrftHjinent  would  have  considere(i  the  caution,  and  would  either 
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have  retraced  their  steps  towards  the  Constitution,  or  have  been  prepared  to 
prevent  the  revengeful  risings  of  the  malcontents. 

But  if  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  present  riots,  do  I  therefore  rejoice  in  them  ? 
I  deplore  the  destruction  of  life  and  of  property — I  deeply  regret  the  heart- 
burnings which  will  be  engendered  thereby — I  am  sorry  for  the  reign  of  terror 
which  must  succeed  the  turbulence  which  has  prevailed  ;  but  if  I  might  hope 
that  these  tumults  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  and  cause  them  to 
restore  to  Industry  its  just  reward,  and  to  Poverty  its  Constitutional  rights,  I 
shall  not  mourn  that  Labour  has  had  its  holiday  !  I  cannot,  however,  anticipate 
that  such  will  be  the  consequence.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  proved,  that  the  hatred 
between  the  two  classes  of  rich  and  poor  will  be  strengthened,  and  that  coercion, 
not  protection,  will  be  still  more  infused  into  the  plans  of  the  ruling  power. 

Do  I  blame  the  rioters  ?  Sir,  I  know  their  sufferings,  their  provocations, 
their  incitements  to  revenge,  and  how  they  have  been  goaded  to  madness  by  their 
oppressors.  I  pity,  where  I  am  forced  to  blame.  I  blame  the  Anti-Cx)rn-Law- 
Leaguers  more — much  more.  Far  more  do  I  blame  the  wicked  authors  of  the 
mischief,  than  the  poor  deluded  victims  of  their  €>ppression. 

I  have  always  told  you,  that  the  New  Poor  Law  could  not  exist  with  the 
institution  of  private  property  ;  and  that  I  was  as  much  the  friend  of  the  land- 
lords as  of  the  poor,  when  I  resisted  it,  You  did  not  believe  me  then — perhaps 
you  di&eredit  me  even  now  ;  but.  Sir,  let  this  outbreak  terminate  as  it  may,  you 
will  find,  that  the  same  principle  which  has  "  removed  the  land-mark  of  the 
poor,*'  will  assuredly  re-act  upon  that  of  the  rich,  and  eventually,  if  persisted  in, 
yemove  that  which  it  was  intended  to  establish. 

It  can  never  be  safe  to  prop  up  the  title  to  estates  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
soldiers,  ot-  to  compel  obedience  to  a  Constitutional  Government  and  a  limited 
monarchy  by  the  force  of  arms.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  attempt  any 
longer,  under  the  pretence  of  diminishing  the  poor-rates,  to  legislate  upon  the 
principle,  that  poverty  is  a  crime.  Is  it  not  now  proved,  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  that  if  the  New  Poor  Law  must  be  enforced,  it  will  be  by  the  power  of 
soldiers  and  police  ?  Let  the  **  turn-out  and  riots,"  the  military  occupation 
of  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
convince  you,  that  all  and  much  more  than  that  which  you  eeem  to  gain  by  the 
accursed  New  Poor  Law,  will  always  be  required  in  keeping  down  the  spirit  of 
resistance  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  against  such  injustice. 
Jt  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  New  Poor  Law  which  enabled  the 
Leaguers  to  reduce  their  wages.  Hunger  was  the  cause  ^f  the  disturbances — 
that  hunger  which  was,  by  the  admission  of  Sir  Robert  Peet  himself ,  caused,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Lawl  Are  not  the  Ministers 
who  resolved  to  continue  that  law  chargeable  with  the  consequences  ?  That  is  a 
serious  question — it  must,  some  day,  be  answered !  One  word  from  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  quelled  the  tumults;  but  they  pre  fened  ybrce  to  Justice--^ 
^coercion  to  protection. 

The  Aut\-Corn-haLW'L,eagu£r^  have  been,  witlvoui:  hiaaderance  o^r  sjioltestation 
from  the  Government^  for  many  months,  hiring  lecturers  to  visit  o.iy;  towns  and 
villages,  and  there  to  spou:t  treason  xind  sedition  by  the  hour  m  tih.e  ears  of  a 
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linngry  and  starving  people.  They  have  assembled  their  lay  and  clerical  Par- 
liaments in  IManchester  and  London,  and  have,  in  those  assemblies,  given  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  subversive  of  law  and  order.  They  have  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  people  in  deadly  hatred  against  the  aristocracy  and  the  landlords,  to  "  riot 
and  bloodshed  ;"  and  have  even  acknowledged,  in  their  public  assemblies,'by  the 
mouth  of  a  reverend  incendiary,  that  they  associated  with  those  who  were  pre- 
jiared  to  assassinate  the  Prime  Minister  !  Have  not  the  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution regretted  that  such  men  were  so  long  permitted  to  poison  the  mind  of  the 
people  with  impunity  ?  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  such  incitements 
to  blood,  even  from  reverend  lips,  disorder  should  ensue  ?  The  Leaguers  have 
goaded  to  despair  and  revenge  a  people  whom  they  have  famished  !  In  order 
more  completely  to  insinuate  their  principles  amongst  the  working  classes, 
they  have  recently  established  a  Chartist  club,  under  the  name  of  '*  The 
complete  Suffrage  Association,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "  The  well- 
dressed  Anti-Corn-Law  Chartist  Association."  By  means  of  this  Society,  they 
hoped  to  obtain  the  lead  of  the  masses,  and  then  turn  them,  with  redoubled  fury, 
against  the  aristocracy  and  the  Government ;  and,  at  last,  by  again  lowering 
their  wages,  for  which  they  teach  their  victims  to  blame  the  aristocracy,  they 
have  driven  the  operatives  to  desperation,  if  they  have  not  paid  them  to  revolt ! 

Is  it  reasonable.  Sir,  that  the  poor  oppressed  and  deluded  people  should 
suffer  all  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  that  the  rich  members  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
L*aw-Lcague  should  be  permitted  to  atone  for  their  cruelty,  sedition,  and  treason, 
by  assisting  as  magistrates,  yeomanry,  or  special  constables,  to  put  out  the  fire 
which  they  have  kindled? — to  lay  the  spirit  which  they  have  raised  ? 

I  have  carefully  perused  the  various  accounts  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
^orth,  I  have  observed  the  names  of  those  who  liave  risen  from  the  ranks  to 
opulence  during  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  who,  a  fevf  weeks  ago,  were 
exciting  the  work-people  against  the  Government  and  the  landlords,  and  telling 
the  operatives,  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  the  sole  cause  of  their  distress — that  it 
was  the  "  bloody  landlords"  who  robbed  them  of  their  Avagcs.  They  gave  the 
work-people,  as  I  showed  you  in  a  former  letter,  broad  hints  to  kill  the  landlords, 
and  burn  their  houses  !  While  the  truth  is,  that  these  very  miscreants  have 
made  the  greater  part  of  their  fortunes  on  the  frauds  which  they  have  committed 
on  their  work-people  by  fines  and  low  wages  !  These  base,  dishonest  men,  now 
think,  that  by  taking  the  constable's  staff,  or  the  sword  of  the  yeoman,  or  the 
scales  of  justice  into  their  hand,  that  they  will  atone  for  all  their  misdeeds,  and 
liercaftcr  be  fit  associates  for  gentlemen  !  Sir,  you  do  not  know  those  men.  In 
a  few  months,  you  will  hear  them  charging  the  Government  and  tlie  landlords 
with  having  sent  bayonets  and  swords  amongst  the  people,  in  answer  to  their 
petitions  for  "  cheap  bread 'M  Mark  my  words,  and  remember  them,  when  it 
again  suits  the  purpose  of  these  Leaguers  to  excite  the  masses  to  rebellion 
against  the  Government ! 

If  the  Government  are  not  resolved  to  prosecute  the  most  searching  inquiries 
into  the  origin  of  the  outbreak,  and  to  punish  the  rich  and  guilty  authors,  they 
will  not  be  justified  in  inflicting  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the  deluded  and 
unhappy  instruments,  who  have  been  entraped  by  the  Leaguers. 
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A  liglit  understanding  of  the  origin,  nature,  ol)ject,  and  result  of  the 
"  turn-out,'*  will,  at  the  present  moment,  be  very  useful.  Let  me  see,  if  a  lesson 
for  the  Government  and  the  aristocracy  cannot  be  gleaned  out  of  it. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  people  in  the  manufacturing  districts  had  long 
been  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery  and  privation,  and  that  they  had  borne  their 
unprecedented  sufferings  witli  a  degree  of  patience  which  had  gained  them  the 
sympathy  of  all  ranks,  from  the  Queen  to  every  order  of  hor  people,  save  and  except 
the  Anti'Corn-Ij?i\v-- Leaguers. 

It  is  equally  notorious,  that  instead  of  assisting  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  the  Leaguers  not  only  endeavoured  to  render  the  appeal  of  the  Queen 
on  their  behalf  nugatory,  but  also,  both  in  Parliament  and  everywhere  else,  uttered 
the  most  inflammatory  speeches,  both  calculated  and  intended  to  excite  the  re- 
vengeful feelings  of  the  sufferers  against  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the 
Government.  For  months  the  poor  famished  operatives,  amidst  all  their  suffer-o 
ings  and  those  incitements  to  revolt,  maintained  their  patience,  until,  at  length, 
the  worst  seemed  to  have  passed,  and  hope  was  dawning.  Better  times  were 
apparently  approaching,  and  the  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts  began 
to  be  more  cheering. 

The  Leaguers  no  sooner  observed  those  improving  symptoms,  than, perceiving 
that  now  one  only  chance  was  left  to  gain  their  point,  by  intimidating  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  they  resolved  to  realize  their  cruel  threats, 
and  "make  the  operatives  pay  their  income  tax,  by  a  reduction  of  their  wages  V 
They  instantly  set  about  accomplishing  this  purpose,  by  organizing  an  insurrec- 
tion ;  and,  to  goad  their  "  hands"  to  madness,  instead  of  advancing  the  remunera- 
tion of  their  operatives  on  the  approach  of  returning  prosperity,  they  announced 
their  determination  to  lower  the  wages,  and  charged  the  Corn  Laws  (the  landlords) 
with  being  the  cause  !  The  men  "  struck"  against  this  extortion  ! — They  were 
justified  in  doing  so  !  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  have  protected 
these  poor  men  against  the  oppression  of  their  tyrants.  The  Leaguers  made  war 
against  the  Government  as  well  as  against  the  operatives.  Still,  another  step 
was  requisite,  in  order  to  awe  the  Government  into  a  compliance  with  the  demand 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Leaguers  hoped  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
by  applying  their  funds  to  enable  the  men  to  add  sedition  to  their  "  turn-out"; 
and,  by  causing  a  revolt,  they  brought  down  upon  their  victims  the  military  force! 

But  when  the  Leaguers  fancied  that  the  Government  were  too  strong  for 
them,  they  availed  themselves  of  their  offices  as  magistrates,  special  constables, 
and  yeomanry,  to  put  down  the  *'  mobs"  which,  by  their  exertion,  influence,  and 
money,  they  had  collected.  This  view  of  the  ma-tter,  7A)hich  is  the  only  true  one, 
explains  many  anomalies  in  the  late  movement.  Had  the  work-people  been  left 
to  themselves,  most  probably  the  '^turn-out"  would  have  been  a  peaceable 
demonstration  against  the  extortion  of  the  Auti-Corn-L^iW' Leaguers.  But  what 
has  the  whole  affair  proved  f — Why,  that  the  working  classes  are  conscious 
that  the  question  of  wages,  of  protection  of  labour  against  "  the  passion  for  accu- 
mulation which  has  no  limit,"  is  the  only  question  upon  which,  as  a  body,  they 
are  agreed. 

The  Aut'i-Corn-Law-Leaguers  tried  to   give    the    "  turn-out "  a   political 
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character,  a  Corn  Law  repealing  twist— the  great  body  of  the  workmen  refused 
to  listen  to  the  emissaries  of  the  League,  and  answered,  We  strike  for  "  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work."  The  Chartists  naturally  wished  to  engraft 
Chartism  on  the  **  turn-out."  They  partially  succeeded  ;  but  the  best  evidence 
that  the  workmen  refused  to  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  their  delegates,  (a 
majority  of  whom  adopted  the  Charter,)  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  although 
Mr.  Fcargus  O'Connor  repaired  to  Manchester,  and  remained  there  several  days, 
he  returned  to  town  without  having  taken  one  step  in  the  movement. 

I  am  of  opinion,  from  the  best  information  which  I  have  received,  that  the 
failure  of  "  the  Strike"  will  be  attributable  (if  it  should  be  unsuccessful)  to 
divisions  in  the  camp  of  the  "  turn-outs,"  which  were  consequent  on  the  intrigues 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-i^ao"«(9,  and  on  the  resolutions  of  the  delegates  to  unite 
the  Charter  with  the  question  of  wages.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  demonstrated, 
that  the  only  question  upon  which  the  manufacturing  operatives  are  all  agreed, 
is,  that  of  THE  PROTECTION  OF  LABOUR,  which,  among  other  things, 
'includes  the  Ten  Hours'  Factories  Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

Had  the  benevolently  disposed,  «ound,  constitutional  nobles,  landlords, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen,  put  themselves  forward  to  guide  and 
support  "the  turn-out,"  the  iyeffo^wer.?  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  and 
the  operatives  would  have  made  a  successful  march  towards  emancipation. 
An  opening  would  also  have  been  made  for  a  coalition  between  the  working 
•classes,  and  those  of  the  aristocracy  and  middle  classes  who  are  favourable  to 
the  protection  of  labour,  and  thus  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  might  have 
been  restored  and  cemented  by  that  union,  upon  which  alone  they  can  securely 
rest.  The  opportunity  has  been  lost,  and,  strange  as  it  Diay  appear^  the 
JLeaguers  will,  if  f  mistake  not,  after  all,  be  t^e  gainers.  They  are  more  cunning 
than  any  other  class  of  men- — they  will,  I  fancy,  so  contrive  matters,  (now  that 
they  find  they  cannot  awe  the  Government,)  that,  by  some  intrigue  or  other,  aa 
additional  mixture  of  Liberalism  wiM  be  infused  into  the  Cabinet  before  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  and  then  the  Corn  Law  question  will  be  settled  (as  the 
terra  is)  by  a  fixed  duty,  gradually  declining.,  until  it  arrives  at  one  shilling  a 
quarter. 

The  Landlords  and  the  Clergy  will  then  need  no  more  to  be  reminded,  "  that 
they  have  all  along  been  in  the  same  boat  with  my  poor  factory  children  !" 

I  can  easily  anticiipate  the  laughter  which  my  version  of  the  results  of  "the 
turni-out "  will  cause  in  many  aristocratic  circles.  lam  content,  as  usual,  to 
await  the  unravelling  of  Time's  pages,  by  his  own  hand. 

The  coalition  Ministry  cannot,  howev^f,  last  long.  When  the  aristocracy, 
the  constitutional  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  operatives  are  united, 
(as,  ere  long,  I  hope  they  will  be,)  when  land,  skill,  and  labour  have  shaken 
hands,  Expediency  will  fall,  and  Principle — sound.  Christian,  Constitutional 
Princii)le — will  alone  pervail. — God  speed  it,  in  his  own  good  time  ! 

But  I  must  return.  Interesting  as  this  subject  is,  I  must  not  forget  the  New 
Poor  Law  Migration  scheme  and  Dr.  Kay's  book.  The  mention  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  forces  me  to  remember  how  I  tried  to  convince  the  Whigs  of  thai 
blunder,  and  how  they  jeered,  when  I  assured  them,  that  it  would  oust  them. 
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They  were  as  the  Conservatives  are  now-a-days — they  thought  themselves  so 
strong,  that  they  could  carry  anything,  however  obnoxious,  and  still  retain  office! 
How  often  have  they  laughed  at  me,  when  I  told  them  that  the  New  Poor  Law 
would  be  their  ruin.  They  were  not,  however,  many  years  before  they  changed 
their  tone.  They  now  acknowledge  that  what  I  said  was  true.  They  are 
obliged  to  confess,  that  I  was  better  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  England  than 
they  were — they  then  thoi'ight  that  we  were  Philosophers,  they  have  discovered" 
that  we  are  Christians! 

The  Dictator  may,  if  he  will,  now  jeer  at  what  he  calls  my  folly — he  will, 
nevertheless;  I  ho^e,  find,  ere  long,  that  there  is  still  so  much  sterling  honesty 
left  in  England,  a§  to  bamsh  from  the  Council  of  the  Queen  any  Minister  who 
openly  attaches  himself  to  those  whom  he  denounces  as  the  authors  of  national 
ihischief !  It  is  impossible  that  the  never-to-be-forgotten  admission  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel, respecting  one  of  the  causes  of  otlir  distress,  can  be  too  often  brought  before'' 
you  and  my  readers. 

I  am  mistaken,  if,  when  the  public  are  fully  made  acquainted' with  the  real' 
infamy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  parties  employed  in  the  execution  of  the' 
Migration  scheme,  and  add  thereto  the  avowed  fact,  that  their  measures  have' 
terminated  in  producing  distress  and  mischief, — I  am  indeed  mistaken,  if  they 
will  long  tolerate  the  officials  who  contrived  and  executed  that  execrable  plan, 
o^r  the  Minister  who,  while  he  ackhowledges  the  national  damage,  rewards  with ' 
his  favour  the  wrong- doers  ! 

In  my  two  last  letters,  I  gaVe  yoii  some  proofs  of  the  knavery  of  one  of  the  chief 
Migration  agents'.  I  must  now  resume  the  tale.  And  first,  in  order  that  the 
disgraceful  facts  may  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  I  must  continue  those  extracts 
from  Dr.  Kay's  book  which  are  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  cotton-' 
workers,  into  which  disgusting  occupation  he  was  afterwards  employed,  at  a  large 
y'early  salary,  ih  seducing  the  agricultural  labourers  to  engage  theniselves,  their 
wives,  and  children  f 

You  know  that  he  told  your  poor  neighbours' what  profTial)le  and  delightful' 
tirorlc  that  was  iii  the  cotton  factories  !     You  are  aware,  that  many  families  were, 
by  his  persuasion,  (knowing  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Government,)  Induced  to' 
submit  to  banishment  from  their  homesin  the  South,  hoping  thus  to  realize  the 
promised  Paradise  in  the  mills  !     See,  Sir,  how  the  tempter  lied  to  his  dupes,^ 
dnd  say,  Is  he  not  guilty  of  their  blood  ?     How  many,  who  were  persuaded  by 
him  to  migrate,  have  since  been  destroyed,  the  Day  of  Judgment  will  reveal. 
The  terrible  condition  of  the  manufacturing  operatives  who  are  left  behind,  as' 
well  as  the  disasters  which  will  follow  the  return  of  those  who  have  escaped  from' 
the  North,  must  be  laid  at  his  door  ! 

In  addition  to  the  description  of  tlie  condition  of  the  operatives  engaged 
i^  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  I  gave  ydii  from  Dr.  Kay's  book  in  my  two' 
fast  letters,  read  with  attention  the  following,  which  are  copied  from  the  same' 
|)amphlet,  then  say,  Was  ever  greater  villany  exhibited  in  man  than  that  which 
was  displayed  by  Dr.  Kay,  wheit  he  was  engaged  in  persuading  the  poof 
labourers  in  the  South  that  they  would  find  a  Paradise  in  the  northern 
mills?  Continuing  his  description  of  Manchester,  it  was  thus  that  Dr. Kay  pictured' 
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the  condition  of  the  operatives  who  were  engaged  in   the  cotton  manufacture 
there  in  1832:— 

"  The  houses  in  such  situations,  [streets  occupied  by  operatives, J  are  untleanly,  ill  provided 
\*ilh  furniture;  an  air  of  discomfort  if  not  of  squalid  and  loathsome  Wretchedness  pervades  them, 
they  are  often  dilapidated,  badly  drained,  damp;  and  the  habits  of  their  tenants  ire  gross — they 
are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  uneconomical — at  once  spendthrifts  and  destitute — denying  themselves 
the  comforts  of  life,  in  order  that  they  may  wallow  in  the  unrestrained  licence  of  animal  appetite." 

*'  A  whole  family  is  often  accommodated  on  a  single  bed,  and  sdmetimes  a  heap  of  filthy  straw 
and  a  covering  of  old  sacking  hide  them  in  one  undistinguished  heaf),  debased  alike  by  penury, 
want  of  economy,  and  dissolute  habits." 

"  Here  [in  several  districts  of  Manchester],  without  distinction  of  tfge  ar  sei,  careless  of  all 
decency,  iheyare  crowded  in  small  and  wretched  apartments;  the  same  bed  receiving  a  succession 
of  tenants  until  too  offensive  even  for  their  unfastidious  senses."         ^ 

"  This  district  [between  Oxford  Road  and  the  Medlock]  has  been  frequently  the  haunt  of 
hordes  of  thieves  and  desperadoes  who  defied  the  law,  and  is  always  inhabited  by  a  class  resembling 
savages  in  their  appetites  and  habits.  It  is  stirrounded  on  every  side  by  some  of  the  largest  fac- 
tories of  the  town,  whose  chimneys  vomit  forth  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  which  hang  heavily  over  thi? 
insalubrious  region." 

"  Near  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  mass  of  buildings  inhabited  by  prostitutes  and  thieves,  is  in- 
tersected by  narrow  and  loathsome  streets,  and  close  courts  defiled  with  refuse." 

"  These  districts  [Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  containing  a  population  of  84,147,]  are  inhabited  by  a 
tbrbulent  population,  which,  rendered  reckless  by  dissipation  and  want, — misled  by  the  secret 
intrigues,  and  excited  by  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  demagogues,  has  frequently  committed 
daring  assaults  on  the  liberty  of  more  peaceful  portions  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  most  frightful 
devastations  on  the  property  of  their  masters.  Machines  have  been  broken,  and  factories  gutted 
and  burned  at  mid-day,  and  the  riotous  crowd  has  dispersed  ere  the  insufficient  body  of  police 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  disturbance,  'the  civic  force  of  the  town  is  totally  inadequate  to  maintain 
the  peace,  and  to  defend  property  from  the  attacks  of  lawless  depredators." 

Again  I  must  defer  my  quotations.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  concluded 
in  this  letter,  and  far  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  I  will,  at  present,  conclude 
with  the  following  one,  which,  now  that  the  Doctor  has  succeeded  in  awaking 
tlie  "  Giant,'*  is  awfully  interesting  and  instructive  : — ■ 

"  When  he  [the  visitor  in  Manchester]  turns  from  the  great  cJtpitalists,  he  contemplates  the 
ftiarful  strength  only  of  that  multitude  of  the  labouring  population,  which  lies  like  a  slumbering 
giant  at  their  feet.  He  has  heard  of  the  turbulent  riots  of  the  people — of  machine  breaking — of 
tiie  secret  and  sullen  organization  which  has  suddenly  lit  the  torch  of  incendiarism,  or  well  nigh 
uplifted  the  arm  of  rebellion  in  the  land.  He  remembers  that  political  desperadoes  have  everloved 
t<)  tempt  this  population  to  the  hazards  of  the  swindling  game  of  revolution,  and  have  scarcely 
failed.  In  the  midst  of  so  muchopulence,  however,  he  HxVS  disbelieved  the  cry  of  NEED." 

If  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  so  foolish  as  to  fancy  that  he  can  once  more  lull  "  the 
Giant"  by  the  military  occupation  of  our  manufacturing  districts^  he  is  not 
worthy  of  his  high  station.  It  does  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  know  what 
will  be  the  result,  if  all  attempts  to  give  the  operatives  "  a  fair  day's  wages  for 
a  fair  day's  work"  shall  thus  end  in  smoke. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — My  "  Rent-RoU  "  lengthens,  but  I  have  no  room  for  it  this  weck.^-R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  Loudon. 
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**'t'he  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage."— ^"Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

'•'  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partalier  of  the  fruits." 

**  Me  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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fHOMAS  THORNHILL.  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — The  unpleasant  "  Report "  which  you  have  had  from 
Vorkshire,  must  have  been  coined  in  the  uneasy  brain  of  him  who  sent  it  to  you. 
Be  assured,  it  has  no  other  origin.  I  grieve  that,  for  one  raoment,  your  mind  should 
have  been  disturbed,  and  your  temper  ruffled,  by  such  an  idle  tale.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  "  Report,*'  lest  I  should  thereby  be  instrumental  in  circulating  it.  Had 
you  not  lost  your  temper  at  the  moment,  you  would  not  have  said,  "I  should  like 
to  have  a  shot  at  Oastler  with*  grape.*'  I  forgive  you,  Sir, — ask  God  to  forgive 
you ;  for  it  is  a  solemn  truth,  that  "  No  murderer  hath  eternal  life  \'* 

That  unhappy  expression  of  yours  reminds  me  of  a  singular,  but  pleasino-  fact. 
I  will  tell  it  to  you.  Some  years  ago,  a  manufacturer  said,  "that  he  wished  to 
put  a  bullet  through  Oastler's  heart."  Poor  man,  he  then  thought  that  I  was  his 
enemy.  He  has  now  discovered  his  mistake,  ajid  when  he  is  in  London  he  al- 
ways calls  upon  me  here.     So  with  yourself.     You  think  that  I  am  your  foe 

you  are  made  to  think  so  by  false  reports  ;  and,  when  enraged  by  the  talcs  of  vour 
enemies  and  mine,  you  wish  that  you  had  the  power  to  murder  me.  Soon  you. 
will  know  that  1  am  your  friend — the  best  friend  of  your  "order*';  you  will  then 
call  iQ  sit  and  talk  with  me. — I  dare  say,  just  now,  you  think  you  would  die  a 
thousand  deaths- as  soon.  But  I  know  that  your  heart,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
"bullet"  gentleman,  is  in  God's  hands.  When  all  the  purposes  for  which  He 
permitted  you  to  send  me  here  are  fully  answered,  much  as  you  now  may  depre- 
cate the  thought,  we  shall  be  friends.  You  are  not  cruel.  Sir — you  are  very 
proud,  and  most  easily  worked  upon  by  those  in  whom  you  confide.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  veil  will  soon  be  taken  from  your  eyes. 

These  remarks  cannot  be  understood  by  my  readers — it  is  enough  that  you 
and  I  can  comprehend  them.     I  apologize  to  them,  and  at  once  proceed  to  other 
and  much  more  important  matters. • 

The  words  of  such  men  as  the  late  William  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
always  have  some  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  Conservative  Premier.  At  a  time 
iike  this,  the  sage  advice  of  such  a  statesman  cannot  be  despised  with  impunity 
-^the  solemn  caution  of  that  eminent  manufacturer  and  merchant  may  not,  in 
this  national  commercial  crisis,  be  safely  disregarded. 
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The  clashing  of  arms  has  succeeded  to  the  rattling  of  our  shuttles — the  din  of 
ivar  has  silenced  the  buzzing  of  our  spindles — the  industrious  artisans,  because 
they  have  been  robbed  of  their  reward,  now,  instead  of  adding  to  the  nation's 
"Wealth  and  strength,  busy  themselves  with  schemes  of  revenge  and  destruction  ! 

The  homes  of  our  cottagers,  after  having  been  dismantled  by  extortion,  in 
order  "  to  give  capital  a  fair  remuneration,"  are  now  deserted  by  their  abject, 
disconsolate  tenants !  The  fields  and  lanes  of  our  northern  districts,  instead  of 
being  the  scenes  of  profitable  occupation  and  transit,  are  the  seats  of  depreda- 
tion, and  pathways  for  the  soldiery  !  Now,  Sir,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  manufacture  and  war  cannot  long  exist  together.  The  seat  of  one  or  the 
other  must  soon  be  changed.  We  have  been  told,  that  limiting  the  time  of 
labour  in  the  mills,  or  a  legal  regulation  of  wages,  would  soon  drive  our  manu- 
factures to  foreign  countries — be  that  as  it  may,  the  soldiery  will !  War  and 
manufacture  must,  to  use  a  home  phrase,  produce  "  a  very  broken  piece" — such 
^veft  and  warp  will  never  "  blend  together."  May  our  statesmen  take  the  hint, 
and  make  the  most  of  it. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  labour  has  lost  its  value,  and  oar  machinery  is 
now  also  valueless,  because  the  energies  of  man  have  been  benumbed. 

At  such  a  time,  the  statesman  has  another  duty,  besidco  protecting  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  peaceful.  He  must  also  devise  some  scheme  to  tenant  the 
cottages,  occupy  the  looms,  and  set  the  spindles  a-going. 

There  are  causes  for  all  this  suffering  and  turmoil — it  is  his  duty  to  discover 
and  remove  them.  Some  of  them  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  alreatly  found  ;  bat 
hitherto  he  doggedly  resolves  to  leave  those  to  rankle  in  the  body  corporate. 

The  state  physician  acknowledges  the  maladies.  He  took  time  to  examinfe 
into  the  nature  of  the  national  diseases — he  discovered  distress  -amongst  the 
people,  and  a  decayed  revenue  for  the  Government.  For  the  revenue  he  ha» 
legislated,  but  he  has  left  the  distress  to  the  care  of  chance' — and  chance  has 
answered  him.  By  legislative  measures,  he  has  replenished  the  Exchequer — lie 
hoped  that  the  seasons  would  restore  prosperity  to  the  people.  The  seasons 
have  been  propitious,  but  the  malady  has  not  been  removed.  The  bursting  of 
the  nation's  ulcers  has  augmented  the  irritability  of  the  Patient,  whilst  the  Phy- 
sician was  refusing  to  apply  remedial  measures;  and  now  he  .is  forced  to  stop 
the  spreading  of  the  malady  by  means,  though  necessary,  calculated  to  add  to 
tlie  sufferings 

The  army  cannot  restore  prosperity.  It  may  force  the  people  into  a  tempo^ 
rary  quietude,  but  it  can  never  give  momentum  to  the  only  true  sources  of  pros- 
perity, the  shuttle  and  the  plough! 

Ill  such  an  emergency,  what  should  be  done?  Let  William  Pitt  answer,  and 
may  Peel  obey. 

Foreseeing,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  manufactures,  that  such  a  crisis  as 
this  would  arrive,  the  consummate  statesman  has  not  failed  to  give  advice  to 
those  who  followed  him  : — 

"  The  time  will  come,"  said  the  son  of  Chatham,  "  the  time  will  come,  when  manufactures  will 
have  been  so  lon<j  established,  and  ilie  operatives  not  having  any  other  business  to  flee  to,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  oj  any  one  manjn  a  town  to  reduce  the  wages ,  and  all  the  other  manufitcturers 
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must  follow.  Then,  when  you  are  goaded  ic'ilh  reductions,  and  made  willing  to  flee  your  country, 
France  and  America  will  receive  you  witli  open  arms;  and  then  farewell  to  i/our  mamifacturing 
superiorili/.  If  ever  it  does  arrive  at  tliis  pitch,  Parliament,  if  it  be  not  then  sitting,  ought  to  be 
called  together ;  and  if  it  cannot  heduess  your  grievances,  ITS  POWER  IS  AT  AN 
END.  Tell  me  not  th\t  Parliament  cannot — IT  IS  OMNIPOTENT  TO 
PROTECT." 

Those  are  the  very  words  of  Pitt.  I  need  not  say  who  and  what  he  was. 
That  he  was  not  a  Philosopher y  is  evident,  from  the  sound  and  solid  sense  which 
he  uttered.  .The  '*  pitch"  to  which  he  alluded  has  been  "  arrived  at" — "one 
man  in  a  town"  has  resolved  "to  reduce  wages'* ;  but  Parliament,  instead  of 
beincj  "  called  togethej"  to  protect  wages,  and  prevent  the  operatives  being 
"goaded  with  reductions,"  was  prorogued  !  and  the  people  were  assured  by  the 
Conservative  Prime  Minister  himself,  the  successor  of  Pitt  !  "  that  legislative 
measures  could  not  restore  prosperity."  To  such  a  remark,  Pitt  would  have 
answered,  "  Tell  me,  then,  Sir  Robert,  of  what  use  is  the  Parliament  ?" 

Well,  the  operatives,  being  left  to  their  own  resources,  vei'y  properly  resisted 
the  tyranny  of  that  "one  man,"  by  turning  ont.  They,  in  the  unequal  contest, 
naturally  became  unruly — then  "the  Queen's  army,"  instead  of  "  the  Queen's 
Parliament,"  was  "  called  together,"  not  "  to  redress  the  grievances"  caused  by 
the  "  one  man  in  a  town  goading  the  operatives  with  reductions,"  but  to  prevent 
the  success  of  an  insurrection  fomented  by  him  and  his  comrades  of  the  League. 

What  a  difference  between  Peel  and  Pitt  !— between  a  Conservative  and  a 
Tory!!  If  William  Pitt  knew  anything  about  State  affairs — if  he  were  not  a 
novice  in  Parliamentary  duties,  why,  then,  according  to  the  showing  of  Peel, 
"  The  power  of  Parliament  is  at  an  end,  because  it  cannot  redress 
OUR  GRiEVA>iCEs !"  AVitli  the  immortal  son  of  the  immortal  Chatham,  I  repu- 
diate the  falseness  of  the  Conservative  leader,  and  exclaim,  with  the  Tory  Pitt, 
"Tell  me  not  that  Parliament  cannot— IT  IS  OMNIPOTENT  TO 
PROTECT." 

If  the  Conservative  Philosophers,  (it  Is  a  woeful  truth.  Sir,  all  the  Philo- 
sophers are  not  Radicals  or  Whigs,)  if  the  Conservative  Philosophers  really 
believe,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, "  that  Parliament  cannot  redress  our  grievances," 
then,  if  the  opinion  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  be  worth  anything,  they 
must  now  be  satisfied  that  "  the  power  of  Parliament  is  at  an  end."  If  it  be  so, 
the  people  are  justified  "  in  taking  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands." 

The  Conservatives  cannot  serve  two  masters — Pitt  or  Peel  must  be  disowned.. 
Either  the  principles  of  one  or  of  the  other  must  be  repudiated  and  abandoned,', 
for  they  are  as  contrary  to  each  other  as  light  and  darkness. 

Again,  what  says  that  sound,  old,  Constitutional  Tory,  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  allusion  to  times  like  these.  I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  letter,  quoted 
his  words ;  they  are  worth  many  repetitions.  Would  that  they  might  be 
impressed,  with  all  their  solemn  importance,  on  the  ears  of  the  son  of  their 
author : — 

"Such  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  employment  of  the  poor,  consisting  of  a  great  proportion  of 
(he  inhabitants  of  trading  districts,  will  be  attended  with  elFects  to  the  rising  generation  so  serious 
and  alarming^  that  I  caiuiot  contemplate  them  without  dismay,  and  then  that  great  effort 
OF  British  ingenuity,  whereby  the  machinery  of  our  manufactures  has  been  brought 
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TO     srCII     PEKFECTTON,    INSTEAD    OF     BEING     A     BLESSING    TO    THE    NATION,    WILL     BE     CON- 
VERTED INTO  THE   BITTEREST  CURSE.  " 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  render  my  country  n  greater  service,  in  such  times 
ns  these,  when  we  have  ?i professedly  Constitutional  Gov^ernment,  than  by  remind- 
ing tlicni  of  the  wisdom  of  their  sires.  If  there  be  any  truth,  any  wisdom  in  the 
principles  of  Pitt  and  of  the  elder  Peel,  our  present  Cabinet  is,  while  it  pretends 
to  be  Conservative,  running  the  nation  headlong  into  the  whirlpool  of  Liberalism  ! 
And  what  is  still  more  dangerous,  because  it  makes  our  case  still  more  hopeless, 
the  great  body  of  our  old  Tory  noblemen  and  gentlemen  seem  determined  to 
submit  to  the  IMesmerizing  influences  of  the  younger  Peel,  and  to  permit  him  to 
drag  them  blindfold  into  the  pit  of  destruction. 

The  prediction  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  now  realized.  The  military 
occupation  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  force  the  people  to  be  quiet  and 
starve,  is  a  proof  that  "  the  machinery  of  our  manufactures,"  after  having  "  used 
Tip"  the  manufacturing  population,  and  having  been  also  fed  by  the  children  of 
our  agricultural  labourers, "  has,  instead  of  being  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  been 
converted  into  the  BITTEPvEST  CURSE  !" 

Still,  the  son,  who  is  now  all-powerful — in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of 
England — still  he  instructs  us,  "  That  Parliament  has  not  the  power,  by  any 
legislative  enactment,  to  relieve  our  distresses  !" 

Again,  Sir,  I  would  ask.  How  can  the  Tories  of  the  old  Sir  Robert  Peel 
school  consent  any  longer  to  serve  on  the  same  benches  with  his  son,  seeing  that 
the  two  arc  as  much  at  variance  as  day  and  night? 

The  time  is  come  when  there  must  be  an  understanding  amongst  the  Conser- 
A'atives — the  country  must  now  know  who  and  what  they  are.  Do  they  honour 
Pitt  and  the  elder  Peel  ?  or  arc  they  prepared  to  repudiate  their  principles,  and 
to  swear  by  the  younger  of  the  latter  name  ?  In  a  word,  are  they  Philosophers 
or  Christians — Malthusians  or  Englishmen  ?  Upon  the  solution  of  this  question 
much,  very  much  depends.     Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  answered. 

The  result  of  the  "  liberal  and  enlightened"  scheme  of  Cons ervativ€W\\\gcr cry 
is  now  apparent  in  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  our  factories  transformed  into 
barracks  ! — in  Free  Trade,  and  the  whole  couatry  prowled  over  by  police !  This, 
Sir,  is  Liberalism — How  do  you  like  it? 

The  next  page  in  Liberalism  will  be,  in  addition  to  our  present  grievances, 
agricultural  distress.  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  the  result  of  the  Tariff  and  the 
Corn  Law.  I  was  laughed  at  by  some,  and  scolded  by  others,  when  I  ventured 
my  opinion,  some  months  ago,  on  the  operation  of  those  measures  ;  but  when 
wheat  shall  be  4s.  or  5*.  a  bushel,  and  when  beef  and  mutton  are  sold  at  4d.  or 
4^d.  per  pound, "  the  country  gentlemen"  will  find  out  their  mistake,  in  supporting 
the  Liberal  Conservative  leader.  And  when  even  that  degree  of  "  cheapness'* 
is  found  unavailing  to  restore  manufacturing  prosperity,  the  Leaguers  will 
demand  a  still  further  reduction.  In  fact,  they  will  never  be  satisfied  until 
they  have  entirely  supplanted  the  ancient  aristocracy.     But  to  return. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  seat  of  war  and  the  seat  of  our  manu- 
factures cannot  long  occupy  the  same  locality — that  is  a  truth  which  the  Philo- 
sophers themselves  will  not  dispute.  If,  however,  Ministers  resolve  on  maintaining 
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''  Liberal  principles,"  and  still  determine  to  enforce  the  New  Poor  Law,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  army  must  always  lend  its  powerful  aid  to  keep  down  the  risings 
of  old  English  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  result  is  then 
indubitable — destruction  to  our  agriculture  and  manufactures — increase  in  our 
expenditure — a  fall  in  the  value  of  property — and  an  entire  disorganization  of 
sociefy  !  And  all  this,  because  the  Conservatives  are  no  longer  Tories,  but 
Malthusian  Philosophers ! 

Does  any  one  still  doubt  ?  The  question  is  now  being  solved  at  a  rapid  pace. 
How  then  can  those  melancholy  results  be  averted  ?  Aye,  that  is  now  the 
QUESTION !  The  man  who  can  successfully  answer,  will  deserve  well  of  his 
country.  I  fhi7ik  that  I  can  do  it;  but  I  know  that,  just  now,  any  advice  from 
me  will  be  disregarded  by  those  who  at  present  have  alone  the  power  to  act.  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  laughed  at  when  I  propound  my  scheme — at  all  events,  not 
by  ''  the  country  gentlemen."  The  time  is,  however,  fast  approaching  when  they 
will  be  glad  even  of  my  aid.  When  they  are  humbled  by  adversity,  and  are 
prepared  "  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  and  to  repeal — aye,  repeal 
— the  accursed  New  Poor  Law,  and  give  me  my  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill,  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  them  useful  service.  Meanwhile,  I  commend  them  to  the  care  of 
the  Conservative  leader,  who  will,  no  doubt,  propose  a  iew  more  doses  of  Free 
Trade  and  Liberalism. 

Before  either  I,  or  any  other  person,  can  administer  relief,  the  true  cause  of 
sutFering  must  be  admitted.     The  influential  and  clever  Times  says  : — 

"  The  evil  which  ^se  have  (o  remedy  is  not  simply  a.fact^  but  a  system.  It  consists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  whole  manufacturins;  population  are  systematically  dependent  for  their  bread 
upon  a  source  of  employment  which  is  continually  fluctuating." — The  Times,  August  18,  18^12. 

True,  but  still  that  is  not  all  the  truth — the  ivhole  labouring  (agricultural 
as  well  as  manufacturing)  population  are  systematically  subject  to  the  hard- 
hearted system  of  cruelty  which  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  "  To  give 
capital  a  fair  remuneration,  the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down,"  (William 
Huskisson)  ;  or,  "  That  the  employer  of  labour  is  to  avail  himself  of  all  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  can  reduce  the  value  of  labour,"  (Morning  Chronicle). 

Do  not,  however,  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  Leaguers  are  the  only 
persons  who  act  upon  that  cruel  principle.  Many  aristocrats  have  recently 
become  Philosophers — many  who  call  themselves  Tories  and  Conservatives  are 
now  copying  from  the  Free  Trade  Leaguers  I  I  know  owe  who  even  at  this  time, 
as  though  he  wished  to  invite  the  malcontents  to  visit  him,  is  proposing  to  lower 
even  his  garden  labourers  two  shillings  a  week  !  Yes,  Sir,  from  the  paltry  and 
disgraceful  sum  of  ten  shillings  to  eight  shillings  a  week  !  Many  farmers  and 
land-owners  are  now  courting  the  visits  of  the  discontented,  by  lowering  wages 
which  are  already  too  low.  These  oppressors  look  to  the  army  and  police  to 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  their  victims,  while  they  are  robbing  the  labourer  of  his 
right!  These  remarks  serve  to  prove  that  The  Times  is  too  limited  in  its  state- 
ment of  the  case. 

I  rather  prefer  the  way  of  solving  the  question  which  is  adopted  by  the 
talented  and  Constitutional  editor  of  The  Standard.  Read  him,  Sir.  Would 
that  every  man   calling   himself  a  Conservative — that   every   admirer   of  the 
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English  Constitution,  would  not  only  read,  but  deeply  ponder  over  the  following 
remarks,  from  the  pen  of  a  Patriot  and  a  Christian  : — 

"  You  must  rid  the  country  of  that  false  hard-hearted  philosophy  which  severs  moral  and 
religious  feeling  from  legislation  and  state  policy — you  must  teach  icealth  to  obey  the  laws,  in- 
stead  of  placing  wealih  above  them.  Let  each  man's  property,  be  it  much  or  little,  be  secure; 
but  then,  let  the  rich  be  taught  \ha.l  Ihej/  must  not  emploi/  their  wealth  to  the  destruction  of  that 
Ospmmuniti/  which  protects  them — be  taught,  in  short,  that  society  does  not  exist  to  make  the 
rich  richer^  and  the-gjoor  consequently  poorer^  but  to  equalize,  aiid  in  equalizing  to  improve^ 
the  condition  of  all,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  consislendy  with  justice,  that  is,  vviih  securing  to  each 
the  fruit  of  his  own  or  his  ancestors'  labour.  Before  we  can  venture  this  outrage  upon  the  majesty 
of  capital,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  unlearn — many  bool^s,  many  speeches,  some  acts  of  Parliament, 
must  first  be  burned."— The  Standard,  August  3, 18i2L 

And  again  : — 

"  Too  much  motley  in  too  few  Stands  is  the  evil,  and  yet  it  is  an  evil  scarcely  spoken  of.  One 
day  we  are  told  of  over-production  of  food,  next  day  of  an  over-productionof  goods,  and  alwaysnf 
an  over-production  of  human  beings  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  rehilively  the  one  to  the  other,  there 
ran  be   no  such  over-production  of  all  these ;  fok  if  the  men  are  numehous,  so  are  the 

MEVNSOF    SUPPORTING    THEM     ABUNDANT    IN    PROPORTION IF    THE    MEANS    OF    SUPPORT    ARE    IN 

ABUNDANCE,  THE  MEN  ARE  IN  ABUNDANCE  TO  CONSUME  THEM.  Relatively  to  what  then  are  men, 
food,  and  goods  redundant?  Relatively  to  jnowe^,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  ^o  the  desires  and 
gains  of  rich  money-getters  !  We  hear  no  open  complaint  of  over-production  of  money  ;  but  we 
hear  what  is  equivalent — much  outcry  at  whatever  interferes  wiih  the  profitable  investment  of 
capital — complaint  that  something  obstructs  \\\e  substitution  of  the  influence  or  effect  of  money  for 
the  labour  of  man.  We  have  lately  shown,  that  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  worked 
18  hours  a  day  in  the  factories  for  a  few  months,  and  then  turned  out  to  starve,  iii  order  to  pay  a 
handsome  interest  Jipon  a  fjced  capital.  Capital,  it  seems,  has  its  rights,  not  merely  its  right 
of  protection  (that  none  will  refuse  it),  but  of  profitable  employment,  in  disparagement  of  the  rights 
of  human  beings.  Thus  indulged,  capital  must  accumulate  ttntil  it  overwhelms  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  poverty  and  slavery,  or  until  it  is  dispersed  in  an  anarchical  revolution. 

"Now,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  mischief  has  already  struck  too  deep  a  root  to  be  eradicated 
by  any  crude  or  abrupt  treatment.  You  cannot,  without  producing  great  present  evil,  check  the 
advance  of  mechanical  improvement,  were  it  desirable  to  do  so — which  it  certainly  is  not,  under 
any  circumstances ;  still  Jess  can  you,  without  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice,  compel  em- 
ployers to  carry  on  their  works  at  a  loss.  These  are  remedies  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  this  is 
within  your  power — you  can  forbid  the  manufacturers  to  employ  those  who  ought  not  to  be 
employed  in  labour, and  you  can  forbid  them  to  extori  from  anymore  labour  than  humarmature 
can  yield  without  injury  ;  and  this  will  have  the  good  efFect  of  equalizing  the  demand  for  labour 
wiih  the  supply,  and  extending  the  time  of  employment  to  a  constant  continuance.  You  can,  more- 
over, generally  protect  the  poor;  and  if  you  do  that,  you  may  safely  leave  the  less  poor  to  protect 
themselves:  for  the  unprotected  poor  are  slaves,  as  much  the  instruments  of  wealth  as  any 
piece  of  machinery,  and  as  such  they  are  employed  by  the  capitalists  in  the  work  of  general 
pauperization.  You  may,  we  say,  protect  the  poor,  and  you  ought  to  do  so,  ip  you  regard 
merely  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  a  libel  upon  humatt  nature,  to  assume 
that  any  number  of  men  were  ever  idle  from  any  cause  except  despair  of  bettering  their  condition 
by  exertion — least  of  all  can  this  be  said  of  Englishmen.  A  good  Poor  Law  and  a  good  Fac- 
tory Law  present  the  most  obvious  means  to  arrest  the  tyranny  of  capital.  The 
benefit  of  such  laws  would  be  immediately  felt,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  ultimate  effect  wouJd 
be  a  great  check  to  the  growing  itiequality  in  the  conditioti  of  the  people,  which  is  the  thing 
most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  country  like  this — indeed,  the  only  merely  political  evil  from 
which  England  can  ever  be  in  any  real  danger." — The  Standard,  August  20, 184-2. 

Do  oblige  me  by  reading  the  whole  of  these  extracts  once  more. They 

are  not  mine — they  emanate  from  the  heart  ami  the  head  of  one  much  wiser  than 
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myself — of  one  to  whom  the  Conservative  democracy  are  accustomed  to  listen, 
although,  unhappily,  his  advice  may  be  rejected  by  the  Conservative  aristocracy. 
I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  the  Leaders  are  prone  to  hate  and  despise  the  Press 
-^even  the  Conservative  Press — and  would  gladly  extinguish  it,  if  they  could.  A 
remarkable  saying  on  that  subject,  by  the  great  Buke,  has  been  repeated  to  me. 

It  will  keep  over  the  hot  weather. When  you  have  seriously  laid  to 

heart  the  observations  with  which  I  have  enriched  my  Little  Fleeters  from  the 
columns  of  The  Standard,  you  will  be  prepared  to  receive  another  lesson  from 
your  old  steward. 

This  letter  should  have  contained  the  conclusion  of  my  extracts  from  Dr. 
Kay*s  book — yes,  I  should,  in  this  number,  have  finished  his  portraiture  of 
factory  life.     The  death  of  one  right  dear  to  me  hinders. 


Friendship  forbids  that  worth  so  great  should  pass  away  unnoticed  in  my 
Fleeters.  My  country  has  lost  an  honest  Patriot — ^^the  party  of  the  Constitution 
has  lost  a  talented  and  true  defender — Literature  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments — I  have  lost  a  sincere  friend.-- — — ' — 

Again  the  mournful,  deep-toned  knell  of  Death  smites  upon  my  ear,  and  tells 
me,  that  another  friend  of  mine  is  numbered  with  the  dead  ! — Yes,  my  kind  friend 
Maginn  is  gone  !  The  talented,  learned,  and  facetious  Dr.  Maginn,  is,  alas  ! 
n(y  more  !  His^  spirit  has  quitted  its  prison-house  of  clay,  and  winged  its  flight 
into  the  regions  of  an  Eternal  World  ! • — ' — 

Had  I  not  been  sent  to  this  place,  in  all  probability  I  should  never  have 
known  that  justly  celebrated  man.  His  brilliant  genius  and  sparkling  wit  have 
often  enlivened  my  prison  hours,  and  afforded  me  a  rich  intellectual  repast.  His 
deep  store  of  learning  rendered  him  a  most  delightful  and  instructive  companion  ; 
and  his  peculiar  facility  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others  which  he  so 
eminently  possessed,  gave  a  zest  to  his  *'  chatteriugs**  (his  own  expression)  which 
enjoyment  could  alone  appreciate. 

Often  have  I  been  fascinated  by  the  power  of  his  imagination,  wliile  attending 
to  his  verbal  reveries.  It  was  as  though  the  richest  streams  of  book-knowledge 
were  shedding  their  luxuriant  droppings  on  the  listening  ear,  from  the  lips  of 
thoughtfulness  and  deep  experience. 

On  such  occasions,  the  stores  of  ages  were  served  out  by  him  for  my  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  in  tones  so  winning  and  attractive,  that  the  time  has  often 
gone,  ere  I  was  aware  that  one-half  the  rapid  moments  had  sped  their  hasty 
course. 

His  quickness  of  perception — the  coiicenfratfon  and  clearness  of  his  ideas — 
his  acuteness  of  thought — his  wonderful  memory — his  rich  and  apt  quotations — 
his  ready  and  lively  wit,  united  with  a  beauty  and  even  juvenile  simplicity  of 
language,  charmed  me  into  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  man. 

I  shall  not  soon  forg^et  the  pleasure  which  I  have  derived  from  his  society — 
never,  the  sage  lessons  which  he  taught  me. 

Dr.  Maginn's  politics  were  in  unison  with  my  own — they  were  all  of  the 
Saxon  school.     Such  talents,  united  with  such  principles,  I  have  rarely,  if  ever, 

found. 'But,  he  is  gone — I  shall  hear  his  voice  no  more — his  form  is  vanished 

from  my  view.    No  more  will  the  splendour  of  his  genius  shed  forth  its  refulgent 
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rays  within  my  Cell — yet  the  remembrance  of  the  i)ast  is  sweet  and  refreshing  ;| 
and  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  I  was  sometimes  a  comfort  to  poor  Maginn. 

The  Doctor's  death  is  a  public  loss  ;  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be  regarded  by 
every  scholar   and  by  every  patriot.      But   our   sympathies  are   also   urgently 
required  on  behalf  of  his  disconsolate  widow  and  fatherless  children,  who  are  left  i 
entirely  unprovided  for.  ] 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  Dr.  Maginn's  last  days  were  rendered  doubly 
afflictive  by  the  hard  hand  of  pressing  want !  And  will  the  Tories,  whose 
Champion  he  was,  pay  no  tribute  to  his  worth  ?  Can  they,  whose  cause  he  so 
long  and  so  ably  advocated,  disregard  the  claims  of  his  bereaved  family,  whose 
only  hope  and  support  he  was,  and  by  whose  death  they  are  plunged  into  a  state 
of  painful  destitution  ?  It  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  Tory  party  to  suppose 
them  capable  of  such  indifference  and  neglect  towards  the  widow  and  orphans  of 
one  who,  during  his  lifetime,  so  constantly  and  so  ably  defended  their  Consti- 
tutional principles. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  known  to  be  the  patron  of  science  and  literature — he 
cannot  withhold  a  tribute  to  such  talent  as  Maginn's. 

All  men  of  learning  and  genius  will  honour  themselves  by  aiding  those  who 
are  left  their  pensioners. 

Let  then  the  State,  and  the  State's  best  friends,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
do  that  which  humanity  and  justice  urge  on  them  now,  and  take  immediate  care 
that  the  family  of  Maginn  shall  know  no  want. 

During  his  lifetime,  I  urged  him  to  allow  me  to  make  a  public  appeal  on  his 
behalf.  I  wished  to  raise  a  fund  to  enable  him  to  try  a  warmer  climate — his 
pride  forbade  me. 

That  I  was  some  comfort  to  my  friend,  is  a  consolation  to  me — that  I  may  be 
of  service  to  his  family,  is  now  my  hope. 

Where  is  the  man,  of  any  party,  who  would  grudge,  if  the  State  should  pro- 
vide for  the  bereaved  of  Maginn  ? 

The  Doctor  died  on  the  20th  of  August,  1842,  and  his  remains  were  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Walton-upon-Thames. 


Next  week,  I  will  return  to  Dr.  Kay's  book  and  the  Migration  scheme.  Had 
I  done  nothing  during  my  life  than  offered  resistance  to  that  system,  I  should 
be  thankful  that  I  had  not  lived  in  vain. 

It  will  be  my  duty  to  remind  you  of  my  labours  in  that  cause,  and  of  their 
results.  Those  exertions,  now  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  admitted  that  the 
Migration  system  is  one  cause  of  our  manufacturing  distress,  have  assumed  a 
jialional  importance,  and  will  be  proportronably  interesting  to  the  politician.  If 
I  have  had  my  reward  by  being  shut  up  here,  it  was  not  before  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  were  forced  to  shut  up  their  human  flesh  and  blood  market 
(Migration  Office)  at  Manchester. 

I  am,  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— Continuation  of  "  Rent-RolP'  next  week — R.O. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — The  unsatisfaictory  and  alarming  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  forms  a  melancholy  comment  on  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  by  the  Whig  Government  respecting  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

There  are  many  causes  for  the  present  state  of  things — they  have  all  their 
spring  in  "  Covetonsness,  which  is  Idolatry."  It  will  be  useful  that  I  (who  have 
better  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  than  most  men)  should  occupy  a 
small  space  in  unravelling  the  mystery  which  at  present  envelopes  the  whole 
affair.  You  will  then  acknowledge,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  wonder  is,  that 
matters  are  no  worse. 

It  will,  however,  be  proper  that  I  should,  before  I  enter  upon  that  expla- 
nation, conclude  those  extracts  which  I  have  selected  from  Dr.  Kay's  pamphlet 
on  "  The  Moral  and  Physical  condition  of  the  Working  Classes  employed 
in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Manchester,"  (^London,  James  Ridgway,  JVo.  169 
Piccadilly^  1832).  It  will  hereafter  appear  that  the  Doctor  is  a  most  important 
witness  on  this  question. 

-Continuing  his  report,  Dr.  Kay  thus  describes  the  condition  of  the  workin'T 
classes  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Manchester.  How  different  from 
that  description  which,  being  hired  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  he  gave,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  to  your  poor  labourers,  when,  being  well  paid  for  it,  he 
was  alluring  them  into  the  factory  districts,  by  deceptive  promises  of  comfort 
happiness,  and  prosperity  ! 

"  Mr.  Braidley,  the  Boroughreeve,  [says  the  Doctor,]  observed  the  nuraber  of  persons  entering 
a  gin-shop  in  live  minuies,  during  eight  successive  Saturday  evenings,  and  at  various  periods 
from  seven  o'clock  until  ten.  The  average  result  was,  112  men  and  1C3  women,  or  275  in  forty 
minutes,  which  is  equal  to  4-12  per  hour." 

"  With  unfeigned  regret,  we  are  therefore  constrained  to  add,  that  the  standard  of  morality  is 
exceedingly  debased,  and  that  religious  observances  are  neglected  amongst  the  operative  popula- 
tion of  Manchester.  The  bonds  of  domestic  sympathy  are  Too  generally  relaxed  ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  filial  and  paternal  duties  are  uncultivated.  The  artizan  has  not  time  to  cheribh  these 
feelings,  by  the  familiar  and  grateful  arts  which  are  their  constant  food,  and  without  which  nourish- 
ment they  perish.  An  apathy  benumbs  his  spirit.  Too  frequently  the  father,  enjoving  perfect  health 
and  with  ample  opportunities  of  employment,  is  supported  in  idleness  on  the  earnings  ofhis  oppressed 
children  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  age  and  decrepitude  cripple  the  energies  of  the  parents,  their 
adult  children  abandon  them  to  the  scanty  maintenance  derived  from  parochial  relief." 

I  ask  any  man,  Is  it  possible  for  language  to  describe  a  state  of  society  more 
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barbarous  and  <iebased  than  this  ?  It  was  to  such  a  state  that  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic  agricultural  peasantry  were  doonied  by  the  accursed  Migiation  plan 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  A  Paradise  was  promised 
—a  Hell  was  realized  !     Again,  the  Doctor  says  : — 

*' That  religious  observances  are  exceedingly  nieglected,  we  have  had  constant  opportunities  of 
ascertaining,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  as  Physician  to  the  Ardwick  and  Ancoais  Dispensary, 
ivhich  frequently  conducted  us  to  the  liouses  of  the  poor  on  Sunday.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
adults  of  the  vastjjopulation  of  SI, 147  contained  in  Districts  Nos,  1.  2.  3.  4,  spfend  Sunday  either 
in  supine  sloth,  in  sensuality,  or  in  listless  inactivity.  A  certain  portion  only  of  the  labourin^r  classes 
enjoy  even  healthful  recreation  on  that  day,  and  a  very  small  number  frequent  the  places  of  wor- 
ship." 

On  this  subject,  I' cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  hitelligencer  on  March  25,  1833. 

I  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  tour  through  the  county  of  Lancaster,  to 
promote  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hour  Factory  Bill.  My  business  was  to  visit 
the  committees,  attend  public  meetings,  to  obtain  information  from  masters 
and  men,  and  make  personal  observations  on  the- habits,  manners,  and  dwellings 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  was  my  habit  to  publish  these  observations,  and 
send  them  to  the  Press,  the  Crown,  and  the  Prime  Minister. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Government  always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  represen*- 
tations,  and  rejected  ray  advice — hence  the  ])resent  deplorable  and  disgraceful 
position  of  affairs  in  Manchester  and-  the  neighbourhood. 

The  extract  to  which  I  allude,  accounts  for  "  the  neglect  of  religious  obser- 
vances" which  is  complained  of  by  Dr.  Kay,  and  it  also  gives  nn  interesting  picture 
o^ Sunday  proceedings  in  Manchester.  The  wise  statesman  will  not  woiider  that 
such  seed  should  now  be  producing  bad  fruit.     The  extract  is  as  follows: — 

''  You  are  probably  aware.  Sir,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sadler's  (now  Lord  Ashley's)  Factory 
Bill  earnestly  requested  me  to  visit  Lancashire  once  more.  Because  they  asked  me  to  come,  I  am 
liere.  I  have  had  the  honour,  in  this  great  town,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  factory  children  in 
a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Manor  Court — I  have  been  received  with  kindness,  nay, 
•with  enthusiasm.  I  have  visited  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire — I  have  fear- 
]es>«lv  defended  the  cause  of  the  poor  innocents — and  IJiave  everywhere  found  an  vuauimnus  deter-* 
laination  among  the  working  people  to  support  Lord  Ashley's  Bill.  Never  was  an  '  itinerant  orator'  * 
more  satisfied  with  the  effect  produced  by  his  '  orations'  than  '  King  Richard.'*  And  mark  me. 
Sir  I  have  addressed  thousands,  who  know  whether  what  I  said  were  true  or  not,  who  would  have 
pMt'me  down  had  I  told  them  fibs.     My  'itinerancy'  is,  of  course,  quite  different  from  tliat  of  the 

*  ioqnent 'itinerant '  Thompson, +  the  powerful  'itinerant'  Robert  Newtan,t  the  uaiurally  eloquent 
"itinerant'  Dawson. 'f  or  the  late  clear-headed  and  demonstrative  'itinerant'  Watson. +  They 
nay,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  or  without  the  terror  of  the  consequences,  declaim   against  ll.d 

*  bloody  brutality  of  the  slave-driver,'  or  '  the  unholy,  indecent,  and  murderous  rites  of  the  priests 
-(.fheathen  gods.'  or  of  'the  untamed  ferocity  of  barbarous  tribes';  yes,  ihey  have  an  easy  task, 
^wlien  they  attack  and  expose  the  conduct  and  practicesof  their  fellow-beings  of  the  farthest  corners 
c^f  the  "-lobe — they  sfl/e/3/  tell  their  tales  of  woe  where  no  7-cie«gc  can  reach  them;  their  hearers 
arenut  invoived  in  the  scenes  which  they  paint,  nor  guilty  of  the  practices  which  they  denounce,  but 
Iist<^a  with  maiked  attention  to  their  vivid  and  too  true  descriptions  of  the  cruelty  of  others.  The 
inlcrcat  of  their  hearers  is  not  at  issue — the  'love  of  gold,'  in  their  case,  does  not  bar  the  souT 
against  aJl  access  to  sympathy  and  feeling.     'Tis  mine,  in  Christendom,  to  denounce  lur  heathen 

j-fjes t.i  tell  my  hearers,  to   their  faces  and  before  'many  witnesses,'  (for  I  go  into  no  holes  or 

corners  to  speak  the  truth,)  that  ihey  are   Moloch's  priests,  practising?  their  unholy  and  torturing 

J  lies  on  Christian  babes  and  sucklings.  I  fearlessly  declaim,  even  in  the  land  of  hypocrites,  against 
]  yp'icrisy;  and  witii  a  steady  hand  1  tear  the  smooth  and  oily  mask  of  pretended  piety  from  the 
lue  of  the  offender,  and  sliow  him  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbours,  as  he  is.  I  dare  him  to  the 
J  ponf — he  feels  ihe  truth  of  my  t)osition— he  deigns  me  no  reply — but  listening  sits,  all  conscious, 
i;ot  sorrovring.  but  revengeful.  The  people  applaud,  and  I  defy  liis  power  to  harm  me — I  ajn  locked 
up  in  truih,  nor  fear  the  poiccr  of  riches  on  the  side  of  falsehood. 

"But  10  proceed.  I  find  that  this  Manchester  is  a  most  singular  place :  the  walls  are  placaided 
with  rotices  about  'keeping  the  sabbath' — recommending  '  providence  and  temperance';  and  I  am 
told  dial  il. ere  are  many  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  for  bettering  the  condition 


*  My  opponents  honoured  me  with  these  amongst  other  nicknames. — R.O, 
f  Eayuent  Anti-SUvery  and  Missionary  orators.— K.O, 
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of  heathen  nations.  This  is  all  good,  very  i^ood,  but  still  there  obtains  here  a  system  which  abso- 
lutely prevents  the  poor  from  *  keepinjf  the  sabbaih,'  or  from  being  provident,  or  from  getting 
in.Ntruction,  and  which,  almost  of  necessity,  drives  ihem  to  drunkenness.  In  a  few  words,  [ 
will  show  you  what  I  mean.  Last  Sunday  I  went  (o  church — petitions  to  Parliament; 
for  'keeping  the  sabbath'  were  at  the  door  —  the  preacher  exhorted  his  hearers  to  sign 
them.  All  very  good.  There  were  factory  masters  there;  oiir  petitions  [for  the  Ten 
Hour  Factory  Bill]  were  refused  a  place  at  tlie  church-doors — they  were  not  referred  to 
by  the  preacliers.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  a  walk  of  observation.  I  called  it  'A  Sabbatli 
Lounge  in  Manchester.'  I  saw  the  gentry  in  their  carriages,  bowling  away  in  splent'oui* 
to  the  House  of  God.  One  mill-owner  was  walking  to  church,  ail  conscious  of  his  wealth— a  great; 
stickler  for  the  sabbath  petition,  but  an  enemy  to  Lord  Ashley's  Bill.  I  saw  him  enter  the  hal- 
lowed temple  with  stately  reverence — and  next  I  passed  hia  mill.  A  chimney-sweep  was  issuing 
from  the  door;  I  stopped,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing  there.  'Sweeping  the  Hues,  Sir.' 

— '  What',  on  a  Sunday,  for  Mr. ?' — '  Oh  yes.  Sir,  we  always  clean  the  flues  on  Sundays," 

and  off  he  ran.  to  '  kei  p  the  sabbath'  in  another  chimney  flue.  I  heard  the  knapping  of  hammers  in 
the  mill — I  asked  the  reason — '  They  are  mending  the  machinery.  Sir.' —  What  on  Sunday?' — ■ 
'Oh  yes,  Sir,  we  always  do  that  on  Sunday;  there's  scarce  a  mill  in  Manchester,  just  now,  but: 
work  is  goitig  on  in  it.'  I  was  thunderstruck,  but  walked  on.  1  looked  into  the  public-houses,  and 
isaw  many  customers  of  both  sexes;  and  at  the  corner  of  the  streets  I  saw  groups  of  boys,  tossing' 
halfpennies,  swearing,  an<l  gambling.  I  walked  onwards  to  the  suburbs,  and  there  I  saw  what 
remindcvl  me  very  much  of  \he  Sunday  labour  which  I  had  heard  of  in  the  West  Indies — ilie  co'- 
-tagers  were  working  in  their  gardens.  I  spoke  to  several — their  answers  were  all  to  ihe  same 
purport.  'Don't  .>ou  know,' said  I,  'that  this  is  Sunday  ?' — '  Aye,  that  we  do,' was  the  reply. — 
'  Why  then  are  you  working  as  I  see  you?' — 'We've  no  time  in  the  week  day,  master,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  gardener.' — '  What  time  are  you  employed  on  the  week  days?' — '  We  leave 
here  at  half-past  five,  and  cannot  get  back  before  half-past  eight;  so  if  we  do  not  work  in  our* 
gardens  on  Sundays,  we  may  as  well  he  without  them.' — '  But  don't  you  think  it  wrong  to  work  on 
Sundays ;  ought  you  not  to  go  toohurch  or  chapel  ?' — "  Oh,  we  -think  nothing  about  that ;  it's  not  cur 
fault;  our  masters  go  to  church,  ihey  knovv  we  cannot,'  was  the  answer.  One  of  them  said,  and 
he  did  not  know  me,  '  If  we  had  the  Ten  Hour  Bill,  we  could  mind  our  gardens  on  week  days,  and 
spend  the  Sunday  like  Christians.' — [These  were  the  most  steady  and  respectable  class  of  work- 
men.] I  asked  where  the  children  were  ?- — '  Playing  about  somewhere.  Sir.' — 'What,  don't  yoa 
send  them  to  school  V — 'Ah,  no,  poor  things,  it's  all  the  bit  of  time  they  have  to  play,'  was  the  poor 
father's  answer. 

"  I  walked  a  little  further.  I  saw  about  twenty  boys  rolling  and  tumbling  on  a  lie.in  of  sand. 
'Boys,'  said  I,  'don't  you  know  that  this  is  Sunday,  and  that  you  should  not  be  playing,  but  at 
church  or  chapel.'  One  of  the  litile  f(  Hows  stopped  his  gambols,  and,  smiling,  said, '  All  work  and 
no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  hoy,'  thfn  rolled  amongst  the  sand  again.  I  called  him  from  the  rest» 
and  said,  ^  But  jou  should  play  on  the  week  days,  my  litile  fellow.' — 'What,  in  the  mills?'  said 
he;  'if  we  did,  we  should  be  dagger/  ' — I  said,  '  You  should  play  before  you  go,  and  after  you  get 
home.* — '  Ah.  Sir,'  said  he,  '  vou  know  noshing  about  it;  we  go  too  soon,  aiid  \\e  come  too  late.' — 
'  What  are  your  hours?' — 'We  set  off  at  half-past  five,  and  get  home  at  half-past  eight.' — Another 
Jilile  fellow  exclaimed,  'We  are  going  to  begin  working  till  leti  at  our  miil.'  A  third  said,  *  W^heu 
Ave  get  the  Tt-n  Hour  Bill  we  can  play  at  nights,  and  go  to  school  on  Sundays.'  A  little  urchin, 
who  had  alnjosi  been  buried  in  the  sand,  hearing  the  Ten  Hour  Bill  named  by  his  comrade,  jumped 
lip,  and  said.  '  Oh  Jim,  when  we  get  our  Ten  Hour  B)ll,  week  days  vviU  be  like  Sundays  to  us.'  I 
shall  never  forget  the  tone  in  which  the  boy  pronounced  the  word  '  our,'  nor  the  pleasure  which 
beamed  in  their  sallow  countenances  at  the  hope  inspired  by  the  casual  mention  of  Lord  Ashley's 
Bill.  I'll  never  break  the  vow  I  then  renewed,  t!  at.  spite  of  men  and  devils,  '  they  shall  have 
i/ieir  bill.' — [The.se  were  the  most  healthv  portion  of  children — others  were  resting  all  Sunday  in 
bed.]. 

'••  There  are  some  persons  in  Manchester  who  aresigninic  petitions  for  a  bill  to  waA-e  people  '•  keep 
theSabbaih-day  holy,' who  refuse  to  sign  for  the  only  bill  which  will  enable  the  poor  to  do  so.  Many 
who  are  employing  iheir  work-people  on  Sundays,  are  signing  '  the  Sabbath-day  petition';  and  the 
jioor  men  call  this  'canting  humbug.'  and  so  do  I.  Let  (hose  persons  who  really  vvi>h  the  poor  'to 
keep  the  Sabbath' — to  be  sober — to  be  provident — read  my  'Sabbath  Lounge  in  Manchester,'  and 
then,  if  they  can,  refuse  to  sign  the  pet.tion  for  the  Ten  Hour  Bill.  If  so,  they  are  incom- 
prehen-^ible. 

•'  This  is  indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  a  strange Avorld — 7i  very  pious  world,  no  doubt,  but  excuse  me, 
still  a  strange  one.  A  mill-owner  in  this  neighbourhood  has  actually  threatened  to  discharge  70 
or  80  of  his  '  hands,'  if  they  dare  attend  Sunday  School,  saj  ing,  '  he  can  make  nothing  of  them  if 
they  get  informed';  and,  moi  cover,  the  Minister  who  presides  over  the  school  is  a  great  friend  to  Lord 
Ashley's  Bill ! — [It  was  the  Minister  who  told  me  of  this  tact  and  of  the  next.]  What  say  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  a' respectable  milf-owner' discharging  two  men  because  they  refused  to  work  on  Sundays, 
declaring,  when  he  discharged  them,  'Jesus  Christ  shall  not  regulate  my  mill  ?' — it  is  a  fact.  Then, 
again,  you  have  heard  how  the  slave-holders  treat  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  West  Indies. 
•The  same  spirit  goes  as  far  as  it  darehere.  Only  the  other  day,  an  excellent  young  minister  of  the 
Gospel  publicly  supported  tJie  Ten  Hour  Bill,  and  now,  at  the  suit  of  a  great  '  humane  and  respec- 
table manufacturer,'  he  is  put  in  possession  of  a  'red  tab' — a  copy  of  a  writ! 

"  One  more  fact,  and  1  have  done.  The  mill-owners  here  opposed  to  Lord  Ashley's  Bill  are 
inen^Mlio  ihmk  it  no  shame  to  boast  of  their  plans  and  schemes  to  evade  tlie  present  factory  law; 
and  yet  they  are  '  respectable' !  What  must  be  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  poor,  when  they  see 
their  masters,  with  impunity,  breaking  the  law  and  boasting  thereof?  Why  are  the  poor  put  into  the 
New  Bailey  here  (when  they  are  discovered),  for  evading  tlie  law  against  theft  ?  They  are  as  honest 
and  honourableasihe' factory  lord,'  who  evades  the  present  Factory  Act,  or  who  boasts  of  his  inten- 
tions and  of  his  plans  for  evading  Lord  Ashley's  Bill.  They  want  setting  right.  I  maintain,  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of  Parliament,  aiad  should  be  coerced  to  keep  the  law.  They 
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make  laws  of  Ihcir  own  for  ihetr  prison-houses,  and  make  their  victims  obey  them  :  there  is  no 
"■  fvasion'  thero.  mind  you;  the  laws  of  the  mill  are  bindinsr  and  irrevocable — they  are  made  by 
the  masters  I  TJie  laws  for  the  factories  are  only  made  by  the  Kingf,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  a 
factory  lord  'would  feel  dearraded  '  were  he  required  to  keep  them.  Ye  'Parliament  Gentlemen', 
look  to  this — it  is  all  true,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

''  But  I  am  sick  of  those  law-breakers;  and,  what  is  worse,  we  have  to  station  two  or  three 
regiments  of  soldiers  regularly  here  [at  Manchester],  to  keep  the  fathers  down,  whilst  these  law- 
breakers torture  their  childreni" 

Excuse  the  length  of  this  extract — at  the  present  moment,  it  is  important.  It 
corroborates  Dr.  Kay's  statement  of  the  year  preceding  (1832),  and  will  assist 
you  to  account  for  the  present  lamentable  state  of  Manchester.  The  facts  related 
therein  are  all  true.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  disorder  and  rebellion  should 
be  the  fruit  of  such  an  unchristian  system  ?  Mark  the  hypocrisy  which  is  substi^ 
tilted  for  Christianity — the  utter  disregard  for  the  laws  of  God  or  of  man  on  the 
part  of  the  mill-owners,  with  an  apparent  respect  for  religion  !  Such  outside 
sanctity — such  internal  corruption!  It  is  such  Christianity  which  makes  thou- 
sands of  Infidels ! 

Why,  Sir,  for  years  I  have  been  warning  the  Government  and  the  nation 
of  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  profligate  and  wicked  system  ;  and  now,  when 
the  natural  consequences  are  produced, instead  of  altering  the  system,  and  forcing 
ihe  mill-owners  to  do  justice,  our  brave  troops  are  exhausted  in  protecting  their 
property,  and  assisting  them  to  continue  their  vicious  courses  !  At  present,  I  will 
refrain  from  further  remark,  and  continue  the  extracts  from  Dr.  Kay's  book: — 

"  More  than  one-half  of  its  [Manchester]  inhabitants  are  either  so  destitute  or  so  degraded  as 
to  require  the  assistance  of  public  charity  in  bringing  their  offspring  into  the  world. 

'•  The  children  thus  adopted  by  the  public,  are  often  neglected  by  their  parents.  The  early 
age  at  which  girls  are  admitted  into  the  factories,  prevents  their  acquiring  much  knowledge  of  do« 
inestic  economy ;  and  even  supposing  them  to  have  had  accidental  opportunities  of  making  this 
acquisition,  the  extent  to  which  women  are  employed  in  the  mills,  does  not,  even  after  marriage, 
permit  the  general  application  of  its  principles.  The  infant  is  the  victim  of  the  system  ;  it  has  not 
lived  long,  ere  it  is  abandoned  to  the  care  of  a  hireling  or  neighbour,  whilst  its  mother  pursues  her 
accustomed  toil.  Sometimes  a  little  girl  has  the  charge  of  the  child,  or  even  two  or  three  collected 
from  neighbouring  houses.  Thus  abandoned  to  one  whose  sympathies  are  not  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare, or  whose  time  is  too  often  also  occupied  in  household  drudgery,  the  child  is  ill-fed.  dirty,  ill- 
clothed,  exposed  to  cold  and  neglect;  and,  m  consequence,  more  than  one-half  of  the  offspring  of 
the  pour,  (as  Uiay  be  proved  by  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  town,)  die  before  they  have  completed 
iheir  fifth  year.  The  strongest  survive ;  but  the  same  causes  which  de!«troy  the  weakest,  impair  the 
vigour  of  the  more  robust ;  and  hence  the  children  of  our  manufacturing  population  are  proverbially 
pale  and  sallow,  though  not  generally  emaciated,  nor  the  subjects  of  di>jease." 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  operation  of  these  causes,  continuing  unchecked  through  successive 
generations,  would  tend  to  depress  the  health  of  the  people;  and  that  consequent  physical  ills  would 
accumulate  in  an  unhappy  progression." 

So  depraved  is  fallen  man,  that  the  Physician y  who  admits  that  he  foresaw, 
in  the  uncontrolled  operations  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  gradual  extinction 
of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  which  was  engaged  therein,  as  a  Commis^ 
*207i«>*,  after  wards  disgraced  himself  by  submitting  to  be  employed  as  the  purveyor 
for  the  cotton  mills  amongst  the  innocent,  confiding,  healthy,  and  robust  agricul- 
tural labourers  !  For  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  Dr.  Kay  knowingly  took  occasion 
of  the  poverty  of  the  agricultural  poor  to  tempt  them  to  misery  and  death ! 

"When  you  have  carefully  perused  all  the  extracts  with  which  I  have,  in 
this  and  former  letters,  furnished  you  from  Dr.  Kay's  book,  (which  I  could, 
if  needful,  continue  to  much  greater  length,)  and  remember  the  astounding  fact, 
that  the  author  of  those  passages  was  afterwards  employed  as  an  Assistant  Poor 
Law  Commissioner  to  persuade  your  poor  neighbours  to  leave  their  hornet,  under 
the  impression  that  they  would  fi^id  a  comfortable  retreat  in  the  cotton  factories, 
— when  you  know  that  the   Physician  who,  after  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
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facts,  thus  described  the  nature  of  the  cotton  factory  operations,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  victims  engaged  therein,  was  afterwards,  as  a  Commissioner,  employed 
in  seducing  the  agricultural  poor  to  banish  themselves  to  such  occupation  and  to 
such  society,  you  will  no  longer  wonder  that  I,  who  knew  that  the  Doctor's 
book  contained  the  truths  should  so  unceremoniously  expose  the  lies  which  the 
'Commissioner  was  propagating  in  your  neighbourhood  I  True,  you  were  grieved 
thereat.  Much  as  I  valued  your  friendship,  I  would  rather  endure  your  anger, 
•with  all  its  consequences,  than  have  neglected  the  exposure  of  such  cruelty  and 
hypocrisy. 

Judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit — of  the  Commissioners  by  their  agent.  Dr.  Kay 
— of  the  Conservative  Government  by  the  tools  of  oppression  which  it  supports, 
and  the  undeserved  misery  which  it  consciously  inflicts — I  say  consciously, 
because  the  Dictator  avows  his  support  of  th*  distress,  when  he  continues  the 
men  in  office  whom  he  denounces  as  its  authors  ! 

But,  Sir,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  force  me  again  to  break  off  my  nar- 
rative.    May  be,  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy  will  now  listen  to  me. 

The  bitter  fruits  of  fraud  and  oppression  are  being  reaped,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  everybody  else,  are  wondering  how  it  is,  that,  with  such  a  force 
as  is  at  this  time  collected  in  Lancashire,  property  and  life  should  be  still  so 
insecure.     Louder  any  circumstances,  what  is  held  by  force  must  be  unsafe. 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  so  much  ignorance  prevails  on  the  real  nature  of  the 
question.  On-ce  more  I  will  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  why  such  disorder  and 
discontent  reigns  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

Its  foundation  is  in  that  state  of  society  whicb  is  described  by  Dr.  Kay — it  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  selfish  and  unbridled  passions  of  those  who  are  in 
search  of  gain — exhibited,  in  this  case,  in  an  unregulated,  unrestrained,  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  machinery.  On  one  side,  in  very  few  hands,  immense  wealth 
— on  the  other,  in  the  case  of  countless  multitudes,  wretchedness  and  poverty, 
forming  a  vast  population,  which  is  composed  of  covetous  money-gathering 
oppressors,  and  their  over-worked  and  impoverished  slaves^  These  naturally 
hate  each  other.  The  former  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  nobles — the  latter  feel 
their  sufferings  to  be  unbearable,  and  consequently,  when  under  excitement,  break 
out  into  insubordination  and  revolt  against  a  tyranny  which  is  almost  beyond 
human  endurance. 

For  many  years,  these  wretched  slaves  have  been  petitioning  Parliament  for 
a  redress  of  their  grievances — they  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  power  which 
crushed  them,  but  they  have  been  entirely  neglected  :  their  prayer  has  been  dis- 
regarded— their  tyrants  have  ear-wigged  the  Government,  and,  till  very  lately, 
they  obtained  no  sympathy  !  Their  oppressors  have  been  honoured  and  elevated 
to  the  office  of  magistrates.  On  the  bench  of  justice  they  have  refused  to  admi- 
nister  the  laws  which,  in  some  instances,  have  been  made  to  protect  the  slaves. 
Start  not  at  this  assertion — many,  very  many  have  been  the  instances  where  this 
has  been  the  ease.  The  mill-owners  have  openly  defied  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment, and  have  refused  to  be  controlled  by  the  law.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
present  Factory  Act  was  passed,  many  magistrates  laughed  at  it,  and  refused  to 
convict  and  punish  according  to  its  enactraenti     Their  excuse  was,  that  that  law 
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was  never  intended  to  be  operative.  Compl-aiiit  has  been  often  made,  when  the 
offending  parties  have  not  been  punished — still  those  magistrates  occupy  and 
disgrace  the  bench  of  justice. 

By  the  '*  lieforni  Bill,"  man^y  of  the  "  oppressors  of  the  poor"  obtained  seats 
in  Parliament.  They  wanted  more  infantile  slaves  to  he  "  worked  up"  in  their 
wills;  and  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  by  the  assistance  of  such  wretched  instru- 
ments as  Dr.  Kay,  they  obtained  what  was  impiously  called  "  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  the  agricultural  districts."  By  his  means,  the  already  "  densely  peopled 
manufacturing  districts"  were  inundated  with  strangeis.  These  served  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  because  they  were  sent  to  lower  and  keep  down  the  wages. 
Universal  discontent  was  the  natural  consequence.  Thus,  also,  did  tlie  factory 
master  succeedin  undermining  the  respect  and  honour  which  formerly  influenced 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  aristocracy,  for  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  New  Poor  Law  was  supported  by  the  aristocracy,  "  to  save  their  estates." 
Of  the  absence  of  that  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  nobility,  the  mill-owners 
availed  themselves;  and,  enrolling  themselves  under  the  name  of  '^  Aiiti-Corn- 
\u2i\\' Leaguers^''  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of  perpetual 
warfare  against  the  land-owners,  under  the  hypocritical  plea  of  obtaining  ''  cheap 
bread  "  for  the  poor. 

The  business  of  their  itinerant  lecturers  is  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  on  whom  they 
charge  all  the  sufferings  which  Uxcir  slaves  endure. 

The  New  Poor  Law  ail'ords  them  but  too  good  a  lever  with  which  to  shake 
the  fealty  of  the  people  for  the  Church  and  the  nobles. 

Tlie  Anti-Corn-Law-Zy^tf^we/-*,  among  whom  are  many  Russell  magistrates, 
liave  been  allowed,  without  any  interruption  from  the  Government,  to  proceed,  for 
years,  in  their  revolutionary  career,  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  with  sedition 
and  falsehood,  until  they  have  absolutely  brought  about  a  rebellion.  Had  the 
Chartists  spoken  one  tithe. of  the  sedition  which  has  been  spouted  by  the  Leaguers^ 
the  gaols  would  have  been  crowded  long  before  the  '•  turn  out."  The  former  arc 
])Oor,  the  latter  are  rich,  hence  the  impunity  which  has  been  granted  to  the 
Jectureis  of  the  League. 

True,  the  mijl-owners  were  alarmed  at  iha  progress  of  the  insurrection,  (the 
League  magistrates  took  care  not  to  impede  it  in  the  onsef)  ;  but  when  they  found 
that  their  own  lives  and  property  might  be  endangered, and  that  much  as  the  people 
had  been  taught  to  hate  the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy,  they  detested  the  fac- 
tory tyiants  more — when  the  Z^efi'g'wer* discovered  that  the  feeling  which  actuated 
the  operatives  was  that  dogged  sulky  feeling  which  naturally  actuates  men  who 
know  that  they  are  considered  by  their  employers  as  living  machinery,  to  be  got 
rid  of  the  moment  that  the  dead  machine  can  be  made  to  do  their  work  cheaper 
and  more  expeditiously — when  the  Leaguers  discovered  that,  after  all  their 
efforts  to  make  the  work-people  hate  the  aristocracy,  the  poor  fellows  hated 
them  still  more,  they  were  ready  to  save  themselves  from  the  pelting  of  the  storm 
which  they  had  raised,  by  using  their  power  as  magistrates,  yeomanry-cavalry, 
and  special  constables,  to  assist  the  soldiery  in  mastering  the  people  !  But  no 
sooner   had   they   removed  the  pressing  danger  which    they   had   created,  and 
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secured  their  own  safety,  than,  to  annoy  the  Government,  they  refused  to  give 
reasonable  wages,  again  secretly  aided  the  malcontents  (as  they  are  now  doing), 
and  openly  renewed  their  war  against  the  nobles.  This  is  the  true  liistory  of  the 
conflict — this  is  the  reason  why  insubordination  continues.  The  object  of  thei 
Leaguers  is  to  keep  up  the  irritation,  and  make  Ministers  believe  that  the  Corn 
Laws  are  the  cause  of  it.     I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  succeed. 

The  war  in  the  North  is  really  conducted  by  the  Leaguers  against  the  Clergy 
and  the  Aristocracy.  The  army  is,  at  this  moment,  employed  in  strengthening 
the  anarchical  power  which  dares  not  to  attack  the  Throne,  but  which  knows 
full  well  that  the  Crown  can  only  exist  with  the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy  !  Do 
you  now  nunderstand  the  mystery  which  envelopes  the  whole  affair  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  1 

The  Government,  instead  of  attending  to  the  cries  of  the  slaves  for  protection, 
have  shirked  all  investigation  of  the  real  causes  of  their  distresses,  and  have 
thereby  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  oppressors.  They  have  also  permitted  the 
Leaguers,  without  any  restraint,  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people  the  most 
deadly  hatred  to  the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy.  They  have  allowed  the 
lecturers  of  the  Leagine  to  inundate  the  country  with  treason  and  sedition,  by 
means  of  lecturers  and  "  Dissenting  Ministers." — (See  Cobden's  speech  at  Man- 
chester, on  the  26th  ult.)  Do  not  mistake.  Sir — do  not  fancy  that  Cobden's 
*"'  Dissenting  Ministers"  are  the  respectable  portion  of  that  body.  The  cha- 
racter of  those  partizans  of  the  Ledguers  is  stamped  by  the  fact,  that  one  of 
them  boasted,  unrebuked,  in  one  of  their  assemblies  in  London,  *'  that  he  kept 
company  with  an  assassin,  ivho  was  wishful  to  make  one  of  a  hundred  who 
s^tould  draw  lots  to  murder  Sir  Robert  Peel!''  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  age  that  such  would-be  assassins  were  allowed  to  assemble  and 
publish  their  revolutionary  proceedings.  Had  they  been  Chartists,  they  would 
have  been  imprisoned  long  ago; 

When  the  rebellion  actually  broke  out,  instead  of  assisting  the  slaves  to  gain 
their  emancipation — the  slightest  disposition  to  do  which  would  have  instantly 
restored  tranqui]lky--^the  Government  employed  the  army  and  the  police  to 
protect  the  very  men  whose  only  object  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Church,  the 
Aristocracy,  and  the  Throne  !  Sir  Robert  Peel  closed  the  session  by  acknow- 
ledging that  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  insurrection  were  not  to  be 
blamed  so  much  as  their  instigators.     Still,  the  *'  instigators"  are  all  at  large. 

One  word  from  the  Government  would  have  settled  the  disquietude  of  the 
people.  The  Leaguers  knewtliat  full  well  *,  and,  to  prevent  that  word  from  being 
uttered,  Anti-Corn-Law  deputations  thronged  to  London,  who  besieged  the  ears 
of  Ministers  with  demands  for  troops,  terrified  them  with  the  assurance  that  the 
different  manufacturing  towns  were  in  danger  of  being  sacked,  pillaged,  and 
burnt;  and  thus  gave  to  the  movement  of  the  working  classefr  for  better  wages 
and  release  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Leaguers,  an  appearance  of  an  insurrection 
against  the  aristocracy,  in  consequence  of  the  Corn  Laws  !  These  Leaguers  are 
as  cunning  as  they  are  selfish  and  cruel. 

S'till,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  aristocracy  will  perceive  their  danger. 
They  will  not  believe  that  the  whole  affair  is  merely  the  result  of  a  long  medi- 
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tated  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Factory  Lords  to  destroy  those  impediments  to 
the  progress  of  the  licentious  system  oi  Philosophy ^  viz.  the  Church  and  the 
Aristocracy,  preparatory  to  the  demolition  of  the  Throne. 

It  would  seem,  Sir,  that  your  order  is  doomed,  because  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  blind ! — else  they  could  not  doubt  that  this  battle  is  against  themselves.  Do 
you  want  still  further  proof? — Read  it. 

Before  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  in  the  North  was  cold,  the  incen- 
diaries held  "a  meeting' of  the  metropolitan  Anti-Corn-Law-Z/ea^«e  on  the  22nd 
ultimo,  at  their  room  in  the  Strand,"  when  the  following  declaration  of  war  was 
proclaimed  against  the  aristocracy.  Remember,  Sir,  at  that  time,  the  civil  war 
was  raging  in  the  North.  It  is  to  support  such  principles  as  these  that  the 
troops  are  now  engaged  in  Lancashire: — 

"  Mr.  Grant  denounced  the  aristocracy  iu  no  measured  terms,  and  warned  them  that  their 
day  of  retribution  was  at  hand, 

"  Mr.  Harrison  said,  the  aristocracy  were  the  root  of  all  evil:  indeed,  no  good  Government 
ever  existed  where  there  was  an  aristocracy.     The  people  ought  to  unite  against  them. 

"Mr.  Edwards  thought  that^/ic  aristocracy  ought  to  tremble  at  the  situation  in  which  they 
had  placed  themselves. 

"  Mr.  Burr  said  they  had  all  one  common  object  in  view,  namely,  THE  ANNIHILATION 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY.  He  had  been  hard  at  work  ever  since  twelve  o'clock  yesterday 
(Sunday),  and  begged  to  state,  that  to  that  period,  he  had  organized  a  body  of  1500  metj.  He  had 
not  organized  them  for  any  improper  purpose,  but  to  protect  themselves  from  the  villany  of  the 
Government  and  the  aristocracy  /" 

Such,  Sir,  were  the  declarations  of  the  Leaguers  during  the  disturbances. 
Before  the  "  outbreak,"  they  had  been  exciting  the  people  to  madness  by  their 
motto,  "Bread  or  Blood" — ^by  hinting  at  "  riotings,  risings,  and  barricades" — 
*^*  carrying  ladies'  heads  on  poles,  or  trailing  them  in  the  dirt" — "  paying  no  more 
taxes" — "  murdering  the  landlords,  and  firing  their  mansions" — "  organizing  a 
plan  to  break  the  law,"  and  such  like  treason;  nay,  asserting  (and  magistrates 
cheering  the  while),  that  "  the  wheels  of  Government  must  be  arrested."  One 
magistrate,  more  simple  than  the  rest,  let  out  the  great  secret,  by  proposing,  (as 
the  only  plan  to  secure  the  success  of  all  their  seditious  and  treasonable  plans,) 
**  To  STOP  ALL  THE  FACTORIES!"  The  crowning  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Lieagiiers  is  furnished  by  Cobden  himself,  who,  knowing  all  these  facts  to  be 
tt lie,  justifies  these  ruffian  Leaguers  ! 

buch.  Sir,  is  the  true  version  of  the  case.  Still,  the  poor  creatures  who  had 
been  thus  excited — who  were  excruciated  under  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  these 
very  Leaguers — the  poor  victims,  who  had  just  cause  of  quarrel  with  their 
tyrants — the  poor  starved  creatures,  whose  only  crime,  in  the  first  instance,  was, 
that  they  were  hungry — these  comparatively  innocent  persons  are  now  crowding  our 
gaols,  and  waiting  for  a  special  commission  (save  the  mark  !)  to  sentence  them  ; 
while  the  guilty  authors  of  the  misery  and  eoncoctors  of  the  plot  are  sitting  on 
the  magisterial  benches,  and  will  soon  be  crowding  the  grand  and  i>€tit  jury- 
boxes  !     Shame!  shame  1  that  justice  should  be  thus  perverted  1 

After  all,  our  Governors  cannot  see  that  there  is  something  in  the  unrestrained 
spirit  of  gain,  and  in  the  unlimited  and  unregulated  use  of  machinery,  which  is 
at  eternal  variance  with  good  government.  So  long^  however,  as  they  are  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  that  legislation  cannot  interfere  with  the  selfish  propensities 
of  our  nature,  or  curb  that  "passion  for  gain  which  has  no  limits,"  so  long,  I 
say,  machinery  and  commerce,  "  instead  of  being  blessings,  will  be  con- 
verted INTO  THE  bitterest  ctjrses."  Oh,  that  this  truth  might  sink  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

I  have  still  much  to  say  on  this  subject.  Surely  I  have  said  enough  at  present 
to  make  the  Government  pause  in  their  blind  promotion  of  the  plans  which  have 
been  laid  by  the  Leaguers  against  the  Church,  the  Queen,  and  the  Aristocracy. 

How  strange,  that  the  prisoner  of  an  aristocrat  should  spend  his  life  in  striving 
to  save  the  aristocracy  from  destruction  !     Yet  so  it  is  ;  for 

I  am  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— I  reluctantly  delay  my  "  Rent-Roll"  till  next  week.— R.O. 
Printed  by  Vincent  Twrras  &^Co.  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — I  perceive  that  the  Editor  of  the  Horning  Chronicla 
is  somewhat  sore  at  my  denunciations  against  the  cruel  and  unjust  practices 
which  are  carried  on  in  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  system.  No  wonder, 
for  those  crimes  are  the  natural  result  of  the  unchristian  principle  upon  which  he 
founds  his  own  competitive  system,  "  That  the  employer  of  labour  is  to  avail 
himself  of  all  circumstances  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  value  of  labour.''  True 
enough,  the  school  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  "  the  Oastler  school  "  are  at 
eternal  variance — they  are  as  irreconcilable  as  truth  and  falsehood. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  says  that  *'  the  Oastler  school"  (for  thus  he  honours 
me,  by  associating  my  name  with  the  great  body  of  the  supporters  of  domestic 
labour  aud  capital)  delight  in  abusing  the  master  manufacturers.  Now  I  beg  to 
assure  him,  on  my  part,  that  lam  prepared  and  am  always  seeking  to  oppose  the 
oppression  which  arises  from  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  gain — covetousness,  W/er- 
ever  it  may  be  found  to  be  exercising  its  baleful  influence. 

I  cZf2e^^  select  the  manufacturing  system,  because  the  spirit  of  social  mischief 
is  more  strongly  excited  and  developed  in  that  quarter  than  in  any  other;  but 
again  I  assure  him  that  my  efforts  are  general,  and  that  they  shall  always  be  so 
directed. 

It  is  true  that  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  I  show  our  zeal  for 
the  good  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  well  as  of  all  other  classes,  in  a  very  different 
method.  He  seeks  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer  by  driving  him  into 
the  severest  competition  with  the  labour  of  the  whole  world — he  also  recommends 
the  possessors  of  capital  to  exert  all  their  endeavours,  in  every  direction,  under 
"  all  circumstances,"  and  at  the  risk  of  all  consequences,  to  increase  their  capital, 
that  is,  to  be  as  greedy  or  covetous  as  possible.  Now  /  and  my  "school"  (thanks 
to  the  3Iorning  Chronicle  for  giving  me  one)  take  just  an  opposite  view  respect- 
ing the  method  of  raising  the  condition  of  the  labouring  and  other  classes.  We 
seek  to  diminish  the  keenness  of  competition,  and  by  such  means  to  keep  up  and 
increase  the  rate  of  wages — to  check  the  greedy  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  makes 
one  man  invade  the  business,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  right  of  another. 
We  seek  to  diffuse  rather  than  to  accumulate  wealth. 
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The  observations  of  the  Jform'ng  Chronicle  upon  the,  Tme^,  because  that 
talented  and  influential  paper  has  supported  the  rights  of  the  labourers,  smack 
fio  much  of  that  excessive  soreness  whicii  is  the  offspring  of  hopeless  jealousy 
that  I  merely  notice  it  to  express  the  delightful  hoi>e  which  the  support  of  the 
Times  inspires  in  the  breasts  of  those  who,  with  myself,  believe  that  the  labourer 
has  a  RIGHT  to  expect  in  return  for  a  fair  day's  work  a  fair  day's  wages. 

The  article  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  12th  inst.  calls  for  more  remark  ; 
at  present  I  have  not  space.  I  shall  return  to  it.  Meanwhile,  I  must  endeavour 
more  fully  to  convince  you  and  my  readers  of  the  genuine  quality  and  character 
of  those  enemies  of  my  country,  the  Anti-CoYn-Lnw-Lreaguers.  Nothing  is  more 
necessary  at  this  time  than  that  these  men  should  be  fully  understood. 

The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  may  not  know  the  Leaguers,  but  I  have 
long  dwelt  amongst  and  associated  with  them — I  have  marked  them  in  their  mills, 
their  shops, their  farms ;  in  the  markets  ;  at  their  diversions  and  sham  devotions ! — 
I  know  their  haunts  for  revelling  and  dissipation,  where  they  take  off  the  mask  of 
decency,  and  exhibit  the  naked  deformity  of  the  Leaguer's  mind.  On  others  they 
may  impose — on  me  they  cannot.  I  know  all  about  them — they  have  liberty  on  their 
tongues,  and  daggers  in  their  hearts — their  profession  may  be  jt?2e/?/,  but  their  prac- 
tice is  wrong!  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  hardening  nature  of"  that 
passion  for  gain"  which  evinces  itself  in  the  most  unbridled  competition,  and  is 
the  curse  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  (being  at  the  root  of  all  our  present  dis- 
turbances,) it  may  seem  uncharitable  thus  to  speak  of  the  Leaguers,  They  form 
that  portion  of  our  population  who  delight  in  competition,  and  who,  to   prevent 
the   people    from  inquiring  into   their   frauds    and   oppressions,  are  constantly 
preaching  about  the  injustice  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  "tyranny  of  the  aristo- 
<Macy."  A  superficial  observer  of  these  men  would  suppose  that  they  were  Patriots 
and  Christians.     It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  known,  else  they  will  over- 
turn the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  establish  an  unbearable  despotism!  The 
respectable  manufacturers  are  as  much  opposed  to  them  as  I  am.  The  Leaguers 
generally  live  by  knavery,  fraud,  and  oppression,  and  make  manufacture  and  com- 
merce a  burden  to  the  benevolent  and  honourable  !     There  is  not  a  sin  which  a 
true  Leaguer  would  not  commit  when  profit  seems  to  be  its  reward. 

The  frauds  which  have  been  exposed  in  Parliament — frauds  in  manufacture 
and  frauds  in  the  payment  of  those  employed — the  cruel  inflictions  which  are 
necessary  to  their  demand  of  work  on  their  labourers — the  personal  anguish 
endured  by  their  little  innocent  slaves  in  the  regular  performance  of  tlie  factory 
labour — great  as  are  these  frauds  and  oppressions,  still  they  give  but  a  faint 
fihadowof  the  character  of  these  men.  Their  sensuality — their  disgusting  demands 
upon  the  virtue  of  those  who  are  in  their  employ — their  callousness  of  heart  for 
1  he  parental  or  brotherly  feelings  of  those  who  come  within  their  gripe — their 
remorseless  vindictiveness  towards  a  parent  or  a  brother  who  will  not  wink  at  the 
ruin  of  a  daughter  or  a  sister,  nay,  who  will  not  assist  them  in  gaining  their  con- 
quest over  that  which  is  dearer  than  life — their  universal  and  insatiable  lustings, 
and  disgraceful  abandonings  of  their  unhappy  victims — their  cruel  and  brutal 
treatment  of  any  who  dare  to  resist — in  fact,  their  entire  exhibition  of  the 
couduct  of  a  fiend,  with   the  smooth  and  oily  exterior  of  a  saint,  may   not 
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be  credited  by  tbos3  who  have  iif»t  proof  of  such  crimes.  I  know,  however, 
that  many  wlio  will  read  this  letter,  will,  by  their  tears  and  the  hearings 
of  a  broken  heart,  attest  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  written,  and  furnish  sad 
proof  that  the  character  of  ilie  Leaguers  is  but  too  faithfully  delineated  by  the 
old  *  Kin^.*  Oh  !  Sir,  the  secrets  of  a  factory  life  have  yet  to  be  told.  I  havti 
often  partly  unveiled  those  dens  of  depravity,  but  the  horribly  disgusting  brutality 
of  a  genuine  Leaguer — a  saintly  "  Disscnting-]Miijister"-ized  Cotton  Lord — can 
only  be  faintly  sketched,  I  dare  not  fully  describe  it  in  the  Fleeter s. 

That  Leaguers  should  be  permitted  to  train  up  a  great  part  of  the  factory 
population  of  England  in  a  state  of  moral  and  religious  ignorance,  absorbing  all 
their  time  and  strength  in  loathsome  mills,  is,  of  itself,  sufficiently  injurious ; 
but  that  they  should  be  allowed,  with  impunity,  to  force  their  slaves  to  prosti- 
tution, and  afterwards  pretend  that  they  are  the  true  worshippers  of  the  living 
God,  is  not  to  he  endured!-  Yet  what  better  can  be  expected  of  men  who,  on  the 
■showing  of  their  chosen  priests  ('*  Dissenting  Ministers"),  would  be  assassins  ? 

It  is  indeed  painful  to  describe  and  to  read  the  true  character  of  those  unjust 
and  tyrannical  men,  the  Leaguers ;  but  when,  to  augment  their  immense  wealth, 
they  traduce  the  landlords,  and  excite  the  people  to  rebellion,  it  is  high  time  to 
speak  out.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  should  betray  the  best  interests  of  my 
country,  if  I  did  not  candidly  convey  to  my  readers  the  truths  which  long  expe- 
rience of  those  enemies  of  my  country  has  furnished  me  with,  and  thus  strive 
to  save  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  her  bitterest  foes. 

Soft  and  smooth  words  avail  nothing  with  these  men — io  use  a  Yorkshire 
expression,  they  are  *' case-hardened";  but  when  the  true  character  of  the 
Leaguers  is  known,  their  sting  will  be  drawn — their  power  to  harm  will  be  re- 
moved, for  none  knowing  them  will  ever  allow  them  to  dominate. 

r  have,  in  former  letters,  made  you  and  my  readers  acquainted  with  somewhat 
of  the  character  and  principles  of  these  men.  There  are  those  who  stand  aghast 
at  the  picture  I  have  sketched,  and,  selecting  one  ciime  among  many, "  cannot/' 
they  say,  "  believe  that  gentlemen,  being  magistrates,  would  dare  to  resist  the 
operation  of  the  law  !"  Now,  Sir,  the  truth  is,  that  nothing  has  been  more  com- 
mon ;  witness  the  Factories  and  Truck  laws.     I  will  explain  on  this  subject. 

I  dare  say  many  persons  were  unable  to  comprehend  what  the  parliamentary 
leader  of  the  Leaguers  X}lv.  Cobden)  meant,  when,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  12th  ult.,  in  his  farewell  sessional  speech,  he  said — 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  manufacturers  were  more  liable  to  feel  the  injurious  resulfs 
of  the  present  state  of  things  [the  turn-out  in  Lancashire]  than  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
One  incendiary  had  already  suggested  that  the  children  employed  in  the  manufactories  should 
destroy  ihe  spindles  with  knitting-needles,  and  it  was  easy  to  conceive  what  injury  could  be  effected 
in  a  manufactory  by  a  single  box  of  lucifer  matches." 

That  a  member  of  Parliament  should  have  chosen  the  period  of  insurrection  to 
revi'Ve  the  remembrance  of  a  subject  which  he  very  well  knew  was  calculated  still  more 
to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  insurgents,  and  drive  them,  by  the  recollection  of  past; 
grievances,  to  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  use  of  "  knitting-needles" — that; 
be  should  have  availed  himself  of  his  position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
close  of  the  sessions,  during  a  rebellion,  to  leave  the  "  House"  promulgating  au 
insinuation  about  the  destructive  quality  of  ''  a  single  box  of  lucifer  matches/' 
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can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  his  wish  that  the  "  knitting*- 
iiectlles"  should  not,  at  such  a  time,  be  forgotten — that  the  efficacy  of  "  a  single 
box  of  lucifcr  matches"  should,  during  a  most  exciting  period, be  properly  appre- 
ciated. Whether  these  allusions  were  really  intended  to  be  effective  in  the 
destruction  of  property,  or  were  merely  the  result  of  personal  antipathy  towards 
myself,  Mr.  Cobden  will  be  able  to  answer.  If  the  former,  I  rejoice  that  the  good 
sjnse  of  the  operatives  has  thwarted  the  destructive  propensity  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Stockport — if  the  latter,  I  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  with  which 
his  remarks  have  furnished  me  to  explain  to  the  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers  a 
subject  which  has,  I  dare  say,  puzzled  many  of  them,  if  such  there  be  who  read 
the  Whig  newspapers — it  being  usual  in  those  organs  to  associate  my  name  with 
*•'  knitting-needles."  When  Mr.  Cobden  spoke  of  "  one  incendiary  who  had 
already  suggested  that  the  children  eniployed  in  the  manufactories  should  destroy 
the  spindles  with  knitting-needles,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  alluded  to 
myself.  Most  likely  he  refrained  from  the  mention  of  my  name,  under  the  expec- 
tation that  that  omission  would  prevent  a  rejoinder.  I,  however,  adopt  the 
"knitting-needles" — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  evading  the  consequences  of  my  own 
actions;  but  I  entirely  repudiate  every  "  single  box  of  lucifer  matches" — they 
are  Cobden's-entire, 

The  tale  of  the  *'  knitting-needles"  is  rather  long — it  must  now,  however,  bo 
told.  It  will  serve  to  explain  the  character  of  the  Leaguers  still  more  fully,  and 
will  enable  me  to  satisfy  those  credulous  persons  who  doubt  that  League  magis-" 
trates  will  refuse  to  administer  the  law  when  it  interferes  with  what  is  supposed 
to  be  their  interest,  or  with  that  of  their  friends. 

I  again,  therefore,  express  my  personal  obligation  to  Mr.  Cobden  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  afforded  me  of  giving  the  finish  to  the  character  of  the 
Leaguers  with  "  ray  grandmother's  knitting-needle."  For  myself  and  my  argu- 
ment the  time  is  most  opportune.  I  dare  not,  however,  have  availed  myself  of 
that  tale  at  this  period,  bad  I  not  been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  rashness  of  the 
leader  of  the  League  I 

The  public  v/ill  judge  of  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  just  now  raking  up  the 
^'  knitting-needles,"  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years.  They  will  also  be  able  to 
decide,  when  they  have  read  this  letter,  whether  a  Leaguer  or  "  one  incendiary" 
has  most  cause  to  blush  when  those  little  teasers  are  alluded  to.  I  have  long 
v.'ished  to  explain  this  matter  to  the  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  but  I  was  re- 
luctant to  "  repeat  grievances."  To  be  silent  now  would  be  sinful.  I  commend  the 
tale  of  the  "  knitting-needles"  to  the  especial  attention  of  Mr.  Cobden. 

You  are  aware,  that  the  late  ever-to-be-lamented  Michael  Thomas  Sadler 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  limit  the  tyranny  of  the  factory 
masters — that  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  esta- 
blished, by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  factory-workers,  neighbours,  clergymen,, 
and  the  most  eminent  medical  professors,  the  fact  that  the  cruelties  of  the  factory 
system  were  almost  beyond  endurance — that  factory  labour,  as  it  was  carried  on 
without  legal  regulation  and  restraint,  was  destructive  of  the  morals  and  lives  of 
the  factory-workers,  and  that  the  bodies  and  souls  of  its  victims  were  the  price 
which  the  nation  paid  for  the  factory  system. 
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The  factory  masters  knew  that  the  evidence  was  too  true  ;  by  their  influence^ 
however,  they  persuaded  the  Whig  Government  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commis>ion 
to  inquire,  on  the  spot,  into  its  truth  or  falsehood.  With  these  Commissioners 
the  factory  masters  endeavoured  to  tamper,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from 
them  a  declaration  of  condemnation  on  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Reform  Bill  intervened — 
Sadler  was  refused  a  seat  in  the  "  Reformed"  House!  Lord  Ashley  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  parliamentary  leadership  of  Sadler's  Bill.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  power  of  the  Cotton  Lords  ;  but  so  strong  was  the  evidence  of  the  friends 
of  the  factory  children,  both  before  the  Select  Committee  and  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, that,  for  very  shame,  the  Whig  Government  were  obliged  to  bring  in 
and  pass  a  Bill  in  some  sense  to  regulate  the  factories.  All  these  facts,  and  more, 
are  fully  detailed  in  No.  34,  Vol.  1,  of  the  Fleet  Papers. 

No  sooner  did  that  Act  of  Parliament  come  into  operation,  than  it  was  found 
that  the  magistrates  were  determined  to  render  it  inoperative,  and  '*  to  make  a 
plaything  of  it."  Their  conduct  was  often  complained  of  by  '*  the  Inspectors 
and  Superintendents  of  Factories."  The  magistrates,  being  in  many  cases  either 
factory  masters,  or  their  relations  or  friends,  treated  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Inspectors  and  Superintendents  with  derision  and  contempt,  and  persisted  in 
treating  the  Factories'  Regulation  Act  as  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  (The  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Truck  system,  just  published,  furnishes  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  same  conduct  on  the  part  of  magistrates  with  respect  to  the  law 
against  Truck.)  I  was  resolved,  however,  to  force  them  to  administer  the  Fac- 
tories' Regulation  Ace,  hence  the  "  knitting-needles.'* 

It  so  liappened,  that  on  the  5th  of  September,  1836, 1  was  invited  to  attend 
a  public  meeting  in  Blackburn,  to  plead  the  cause   of  the  poor  factory  slaves, 
and  to  obtain  a  petition  for  the  Ten  Hours*  Factory  Bill.    The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  theatre.     In  the  boxes,  on  my  left,  there  sat  a  batch  of  Cotton  Lords  and 
magistrates.     Some  very  flagrant  instances  of  their  refusal  to  administer  the  law 
relating  to  factories  had  just  then  occurred  in  that  neighbourhood.     I  referred  to 
them  in  my  speech — I  asked  the  audience  if  the  facts  were  so?     I  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.     I  appealed  to  the  mill-owners  and  magistrates — they  jeered, 
but  they  did  not  deny.     I  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  such  conduct — still  they  laughed  at  me.  At  great  length  I  exhorted 
them,  as  men  whose  property  was  only  valuable  so  long  as  it  was  protected  by 
law,  to  respect  that  law  in  the  case  of  others.    I  reminded  the  magistrates  of  the 
solemn  oath  they  had  taken  to  administer  the  law  in  justice  to  all.     At  all  this 
they  jeered  !     They  were  serious  when  I  told  them,  that  *' if  the  poor  children 
were  refused  justice,  if  the  protection  of  the  law  were  any  longer  withheld  from 
them,  I  should  take  that  opportunity  to  inform  them,  that   a   knitting-needle 
and  a  little  factory  girl  would  soon  be  able  to  curb  the  monster  who  then  defied 
the  power  of  the  King,  the  Government,  and  the  Law." 

Yes,  the  despots  were  serious  when  they  heard  that  I  It  is  a  fact  universally 
acknowledged,  that  those  few  words  forced  the  Cotton  Lords  and  the  magistrates 
to  respect  the  Factories'  Regulation  Act.  I  knew  the  stamina  of  the  men  with 
whom  I  was  contending,  and  thus  I  conquered  them. 
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It  was  a  bolj,  it  was  a  dangerous  remedy.  It  was  forced  from  me  by  the 
audacity,  cruelty,  and  injustice  of  the  Cotton  Lords  and  their  friends.  It  caused 
a  great  commotion  in  the  factory  districts.  Many  of  my  frienda  disapproved  of 
it.  I  felt  justified  by  the  circumstances — I  cannot  even  now  regret  that  I  was 
enabled,  by  any  means,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  It  is  not  my  fault 
that  I  now  revive  the  subject.     The  M.P.  for  Stockport  will  have  it  so. 

I  leave  you  and  my  readers  to  judge  if  Mr.  Cobden  were  wise,  after  six  years, 
to  select  the  period  of  the  insurrection  for  reminding  the  operatives  of  the 
*'  knitting-needles." 

It  was  natural  that  the  Editor  of  the  Cotton  Lords  should  be  angry  with  me, 
when  he  saw  that  I  had  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  their  illegal  power.  The  JMan^ 
Chester  Guardian  of  September  24,  1836,  said  that  I  was  "  either  a  madman  or 
a  most  hardened  and  desperate  villain,"  and  recommended  that  my  friends 
"  should  put  me  under  some  restraint,  or  that  the  law  should  interpose  to  check 
my  career  of  \vickedness."  I  extract  the  following  from  my  reply,  dated  Fixby 
Hall,  September  26*,  1836:— 

"  Now  the  fact  is.  that  the  mill-owners  are  resolved  to  hreak  the  Factories'  Regulation  Art,  and 
I  am  resolved  that  it  shall  he  enforced.  The  government  are  united  with  me;  the  magis! rates 
(with  the  exception  of  those  at  Halifax)  are  assisting  the  mill-owners;  they  themselves  being  in 
very  many  instances,  mill-owners,  or  the  relatives  of  mill-owners.  The  question  then  now  is,  whe- 
ther shall  the  law,  the  government,  and  myself  be  overcome  by  the  mill-owners  and  the  magistrates, 
or  sball  the  latter  yio'd  to  the  former  ?  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  contending  parties  should 
perfectly  understand  their  respective  positions,  before  I  proceed  to  explain  what  I  said  at  Black- 
l)urn.  I  need  not  waste  your  room  by  any  lengthened  proof  of  the  truih  of  what  I  have  stated. 
"Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  wi  h  the  subject,  knows  that  what  I  have  written  is  the  truth. 
No  longer  since  than  last  Thursday  I  had  \x\  my  possession  a  letter  from  Mr.  Factory  Inspector 
ilorner.  complaining  that  the  magistrates  did  not  enforce  the  law,  and  particularly  alluding  to 
those  of  Bury." 

"  I  was  speaking.  Sir,  at  Blackl/urn,  of  the  lime  having  arrived  of  which  Mr.  William 
Ratlibone  Greg  prophecies,  (see  40lli  page  of  his  excellent  work,  entii'ed,  'An  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Manufacturing  Population.')  the  time  when  the  effects  of  the  Factory 
system  would  have  been  proved  to  have  '"undermined  the  system  of  social  union,'  and  to  have 
'  burst  asunder  the  silken  bonds  of  amity  v^hich  unite  men  to  their  kind,'  tlial  is.  to  use  n)y  own 
words,  in  explaining  Mr.  Greg's,  'when  the  factory  masters  shall  have  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of 
the  ntw  "reform"  magistracy,  in  defying  the  law  and  the  governinent,  then,  of  course,  the  army 
must  be  disbanded,  the  navy  must  be  dismantled,  the  public  ledger  must  be  closed — nay,  the  king 
himself  must  come  down  from  his  throne,  for  sure  am  I  he  will  never  be  coi.tent  to  reign  over  a 
smuj.'gling  and  murderous  banditti,  who  defy  the  laws.'  I  then  told  ihem.  or  at  least  I  intended  to 
tell  them,  and  I  believe  I  did  not  forget,  '  that  in  that  day,  a  knitting-needle  and  a  little  factory  girl 
would  be  able  to  curb  the  monster  who  now  defies  the  power  of  the  king,  the  governmeiit,  and  the 
law.'  You  know.  Sir,  that  the  Factories'  Regulation  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  little  childreH 
fiom  being  over-worked — to  prevent  them  being  worked  to  death. 

"  Now,  Sir,  let  us  suppose  a  case: — There  is  a  law  against  assassination — some  of  the  masters 
talk  of  assassinating  me.  Suppose  one  of  them  were  just  now  to  enter  my  office,  and  were  to 
attempt  to  push  his  knife  into  my  breast,  should  I  be  a  '  madman,' or  a 'most  hardened  and  despe- 
rate vdlain,'  if  I  endeavoured  to  break  his  blade,  and  thereby  ''  deslroi/  his  properti/  ?'  Or,  sup- 
posing that  the  law  against  assassination  were  as  opetdy  and  as  frequently  broken  as  the  factory 
law  is,  and  that  the  victims  were  little  boys  and  girls,  and  that  the  maiiislrales,  being  themselves 
either  assassins  or  the  friends  of  the  assassins,  were  to  refuse  to  enforce  the  law,  should  I  be  a 
'  madman,'  or  ■  a  most  hardened  and  desperate  villain,'  if  I  instructed  the  little  girls  and  boys  how 
to  break  the  assassins'  blades,  and  thus  to  ^destroy  the  properti/^  of  the  assassins?  I  really  fancy 
that  they  would  be  justified,  in  reason  and  in  law,  if  they  were  to  destroy  the  assassins. 

*•  The  ca-^es  are  precisely  similar — the  ^machinery''  is  the  ''knife'' ;  and  those  factory  master*! 
who  are  resolved  !o  break  the  law,  must  not  expect  the  law  to  defend  their  machineri/  any  mor« 
tliHti  the  assassin's  knife.  Depend  'upon  it.  Sir.  the  mill-owners  who  defy  the  law  arc  the  real 
'  madmen,''  the  magistrates  who  refuse  to  punish  them  are  '  n}ost  hardened  and  desperate  villains.* 
It  is  indeed  ''  madness,^  for  men  whose  properly  is  in  machinery,  to  defy  the  law — it  is  indeed  '  vil- 
lanous'  for  men  who  are  sworn  to  execute  the  laws  to  wink  at  the  transgressions  of  the  rich." 

My  letter  was  inserted  in  the  Manchester  GuarMian  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1S36.     The  Editor,  among  other  remarks  upon  it,  said: — 

"  Mr.  Oastler  maintains  that  he  ha'*  as  much  right  to  destroy  the  machinery  of  a  mi'1-owner  who 
breaks  the  law.  as  he  would  have  to  destroy  the  weapon  wiih  which  a  »nan  ihreaiened  his  life;  but, 
in  the  estimation  of  a  sane  mind,  the  cases  will  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  analogy  to  each 
oihcr.     in  destroying  ihe  knife  of  an  assassin,  a  man  acts  strictly  in  self-defence;  but  what  plea 
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of  self-defence  can  Mr.  Oasiler  set  up  when  he  destroys  the  property  of  a  nianufarturer  ?  None 
whatever.  It  is  not  necessary  for  his  protection,  nor  for  the  protection  of  the  children,  because 
the  latter  can  protect  themselves  by  staying  away  from  the  factories  where  the  law  is  broken." 

On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  I  replied  to  the  observations  of  the  Editor. 
The  following  extracts  from  my  letter  will  suflfice  to  show  my  justification  : — 

"  Sir,  you  have  proved  my  case.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure  you  will  not,  be  so  unkind  as  not  to 
allow  me  a  little  room.  If  I  am  'mad,'  then  you  must  be  insane.  Now  do  not  be  angry.  You 
say,  that  '  ifi  destroying  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  a  man  acts  strictly  in  self-defence,'  and,  of 
course,  you  infer  and  admit  that  the  man  is  justified.  I  cannot  mistake — heie  we  are  agreed — I 
am  sure  we  are.  Well  then  you  state,  with  reference  to  the  ^destruction  of  the  machinery/,'  ''it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  children,  because  they  can  protect  themselves  by 
staying  away  from  the  factories  where  the  laic  is  broken.'  Now,  Sir,  the  whole  argument, 
according  to  your  own  showing,  is  in  this  nut-shell ;  I  appeal  lo  ycU  if  I  have  not  stated  it  fairly.  If 
you  can  prove  your  ground  to  be  tenable,  then  I  admit,  without  further  argument,  that  I  am  iti 
error. 

"'  It  is  because  I  am  sure  that  the  children  cannot  'protect  themselves,'  because  they  have  not 
the  option  or  the  power  of  '•staying  avoay  from  the  factories  ichere  the  law  is  broken,''  because 
in  very  many  cases  the  brutality  of  their  parents,  artd  in  many,  very  many  more  cases,  the  worse 
thati  brutality  of  their  masters,  working  upon  the  necessity  of  their  needy  parents,  compel  them 
to  submit  to  enter  those  '■factories  where  the  law  is  brokefi' — it  is  because  the  magistrates 
refuse  to  them  the  protection  that  the  law  awards — it  is  because  they  are  not  free  agetils,  but 
that  they  are  compelled,  contrary  to  law,  to  submit  to  a  labour  which  destroys  their  health  and 
lives — it  is  because  those  persons  who  are  sworn  to  protect  them  refuse  them  any  protection,  that 
I  maintain  they  are  justified  in  defending  themselves  by  any  means,  and  in  any  way  :  they  are  I'i'c^m*^ 
Hot  subjects,  and  may  justly  destroy  the  weapon  which,  in  defiance  of  law,  is  murdering  them.  Yes, 
Sir,  I  do  maintain,  that  under  these  circumstances,  they  are  justified,  and  I  am  willing  to  run  any 
risk  in  teaching  them  how  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  murdered." 

'•"Sow  if  the  mill-owners  are  resolved  to  continue  to  break  the  law,  and  the  magistrates  are 
resolved  not  to  enforce  the  law,  why  then,  the  '  machinery  '  and  the  '  assassin's  knife  '  are  synony- 
mous. The  law  says  to  the  owner  of  machinery,  'Thou  shall  do  no  murder  with  thy  machinery,' 
just  as  it  says  to  the  assassin,  'Thou  shall  not  kill  with  thy  knife.'  The  owner  of  the  machinery 
•says,  "I  am  rich — I  will  murder  with  my  machinery,  in  spite  of  the  law;'  and  the  magistrates  say, 
'  He  is  rich,  he  is  our  friend,  he  shall  commit  mlirder  in  defiance  of  the  law  : '  the  poor  victim  then 
says — aiid  she  is  justified  iri  both  saying  and  doing  it — '  I  am  weak  and  poor,  but  since  no  one  will 
protect  lue,  I  have  the  right  to  take  thy  punishment  into  my  own  hands ;  if  the  law  caimol  protect  me, 
if  I  am  too  weak  to  contend  with  thee,  I  will  learn  by  cunning  to  hinder  thee  from  taking  my  life — » 
by  breaking  thy  blade — alias  thy  machinery.  My  needy  parents,  and  thy  cruel  unfeeling  self, 
certainly  have  the  jjoioer  to  drive  me  to  this  slaiighter-house;  but  the  law  says,  "Thou  shall  not 
kill  me  here."  Thou  laughest  at  the  law,  I  know  thou  doest,  because  thou  art  rich  and  I  am  poor  ; 
thy  friend,  the  magistrate,  also  laughs,  and  refuses  to  protect  me  by  the  law; — what  the  law  cannot 
do  for  me,  I  will  therefore  do  by  my  own  cunning — I  will  try  to  save  my  life  at  all  hazards.' 

"Think  not.  Sir,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  child  is  not  justified;  according  to  your 
own  admission,  the  is.  It  is  for  you  to  prove  that  she  is  not  justified,  by  proving  that  she  is  a 
'  free  agent' ;  or,  to  use  your  own  Words,  '  that  she  can  protect  herself  by  staying  away  from  the 
factories  where  the  law  is  broken.'  To  whom  shall  she  apjjly  for  help  ? — the  law,  in  her  case,  is  a 
'  plaything' — a  dead  letter.  She  is  driven,  by  her  master  and  the  magistrates,  to  seek  for  safety  in 
Iier  own  cunning. 

"I  can  a><sure  you.  Sir,  that  I  am  not  wishful  to  see  anarchy  take  the  place  of  social  order  ; 
but  I  am  resolved,  either  that  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  laws  of  self-preservation,  shall  he 
enforced. 

"It  may  amuse  yourself  and  your  readers  to  call  me  'mad,'  and  to  try  'to  place  me  under 
some  restraint;'  it  were,  I  think,  wiser  to  prove  that  I  am  wrong,  and  that  the  mill-owners  are 
justified  in  openly  breaking  the  law-^and  the  magistrates  in  refusing  to  enforce  it.  Sliow  me  also, 
how  the  mill-owners,  if  they  are  sane,  can  expect  the  law,  which  they  openly  defy,  to  protect  them  ? 
Is  the  law,  think  you,  solely  for  the  protection  of  their  property  1  May  they  break  it  with  impunity, 
and  then  expect  it  to  protect  tliem? — You  being,  as  you  think,  '  sane,'  say  '  Yes! '  I  being,  as  you 
say, '  mad,' say  '  No  !'" 

"  We  need  not  go  a  round  about  way  in  our  argument.  If  I  am  wron^.  show  me  where.  Is  the 
law,  as  I  state  it  to  be,  openly  defied  ?  I>0  the  magistrates  refuse  to  enforce  it  ?  Is  the  factory  child 
a  free  agent?  Can  '  she  protect  herself  by  staying  away  from  the  factories  where  the  law  is  broken  V 
Has  she  not  a  right,  if  the  protection  of  the  law  is  refused  to  her  by  the  magistrates,  to  protect 
herself?  Then  again,  can  the  mill-owners  with  justice  appeal  to  the  law  for  the  protection  of  their 
property,  at  the  very  time  when  they  are,  by  the  illegal  use  of  that  property,  in  the  very  act  of 
openly  defying  and  breaking  the  law?  Is  the  contraband  property  of  a  smuggler  protected  bylaw? 
Is  the  life  of  a  man  breaking  into  your  house  protected  by  the  law? — or  is  the  life  of  a  man  com- 
mitting assassination  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  haw?  If  not — -as  these  are  questions  of  public  con- 
cernment, bearing  upon  the  poiirt  in  hand — be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  me  the  reason,  and  show  me 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  mill-owners.  I  am  open  to  conviction,  and  am  always  ready  to 
recant  when  I  am  proved  to  have  sinned  against  reason  and  justice.  You  know  that  sending  me 
to  the  'mad-house'  will  not  at  all  alter  the  question — -I  am  either  right  or  wrong.  The  whole  body 
of  evidence  before  the  Lords  and  Commons  establishes  the  fact,  that  these  children  are  not  'free 
agents' — ^that  'they  cannot  protect  themselves  by  staying  away  from  the  factories  where  the  lavyis 
broken.'  These  facts  are  the  only  grounds  on  which  the  law  can  be  justified — the  only  foundation 
on  which  it  rests.  So  then,  unless  1  am  really  insane,  I  must  conclude  that  you  and  I  are  i»owr 
agreed. 
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**Do  not  yon  think  that  it  would  be  the  shortest  and  the  best  way.  for  the  mill-owners  to  obey 
Ihe  law,  or.  if  thev  are  resolved  to  break  the  law,  why  then,  that  the  magistrates  should  be  determined 
to  enforce  it  ?  This  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  as  plain  as  it  is  just.  Though  I  am  '  mad  '  in  your 
estimation,  I  know  that  you  are  attempting  to  maintain  a  position  which  is  only  tenable  in  a  '  mad- 
Iiouse.'  " 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1836,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  instead  of  inserting 
my  letter,  made  the  following  excuse  for  rejecting  it : — 

*'  We  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  insert  Mr,  Oastler's  second  letter.  If  he  were  a 
person  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  argument,  and  disposed  to  discuss  a  question  rationally  and 
fairly,  the  case  would  be  different;  but  as  we  regard  him  as  altogether  the  reverse  of  this,  we 
decline  to  continue  a  controversy  in  which  we  are  quite  sure  he  will  never  bring  us  over  to  his  views, 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  working  any  favourable  change  upon  hira.  Whatever 
we  may  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Oastler  or  his  proceedings,  will  be  addressed  not  to  himself,  but  to  the 
public." 

On  the  same  day  I  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  among 
other  observations,  these  : — 

"  The  whole  question  rests,  by  your  own  showing,  and  I  adnait  it,  on  this  single  point — Are  the 
factory  children  free  agents,  or  are  they  not? 

"As  you  seem  indisposed  to  continue  the  discussion  in  (he  columns  of  your  paper,  (this  is  per- 
fectly 'rational'  I  agree,  but  it  is  very  'unfair,')  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  'discuss'  that  point 
"with  you,  (or  the  whole  question,  if  you  prefer  it,)  in  any  company  which  yon  may  appoint,  on  con- 
dition that  both  parties  shall  be  fairly  heard,  and  that  a  reporter,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  both  parties, 
shall  attend;  that  he  shall  furnish  a  report  of  the  discussion  to  each,  and  that  either  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  publish  it.  If  I  might  select  the  audience,  I  should  say,  about  twelve  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  whom  you  can  find  in  Lancashire;  for  instance,  the 
Lancashire  members  of  '  the  bit  of  a  Parliament  of  Mill-owners  who  assembled  in  Palace  Yard.' — 
[See  the  Fleet  Papers,  Vol.  1,  No.  34.] 

"  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  meet  me — the  question  in  dispute  is  of  some  importance  ; 
and  I  think,  though  perhaps  I  may  be  in  error,  because  I  may  be  'mad,' — I  do,  however,  think, 
that  every  friend  of  '  the  ordinary  rules  of  argument,'  every  '  rational  and  fair '  person,  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  by  accepting  this  proposal,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  'rational  and  fair' 
conclusion,  by  'the  ordinary  rules  of  argument,'  than  we  should  be,  if  I  were  to  adopt  the  fool's 
*  argument,'  by  asserting  that  you  are  'either  a  madman,  or  a  most  hardened  villain.'  Believe  me. 
Sir,  this  latter  is  only  '  the  ordinary  modeof  argument' in' mad-houses' and  in  the  haunts  of  '  villains.'  " 

This  reasonable  offer  was  rejected,  October  5,  1836,  in  the  following  terms: 

"Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  as  we  have  declined  the  bootless  task  of  continued  discussion  with  him 
in  print,  invites  us  to  an  oral  discussion.  Of  course  Le  knows  that  we  have  something  else  to  do 
than  to  meet  him  for  any  such  purpose." 

I  knew  not  that  he  was  so  busy.  It  was,  however,  not  likel^  that  I  should 
allow  the  subject  to  be  thus  hurked,  I  immediately  published  the  whole  corre- 
spondence, with  very  copious  remarks,  in  a  curious  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  The 
Law  or  the  Needle.'    Every  Leaguer  should  possess  a  copy  of  that  book. 

If  it  were  wise  or  foolish,  right  or  wrong,  thus  to  break  up  a  conspiracy  against 
the  law,  I  leave  it  for  you  and  my  readers  to  judge.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  no 
consideration,  save  his  own  interest,  will  ever  induce  a  Leaguer  to  respect  any 
law.  One  thing  I  do  know,  the  "  knitting-needles"  were  all-powerful.  One  or 
two  applications  by  the  hands  of  the  little  factory  children,  gave  a  power  to  the 
Factories'  Regulation  Act  which  was  unknown  before.  No  sooner  was  the  law 
respected,  than  the  "  knitting-needles"  were  discontinued. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  men  who  think  that  there  is  no  harm  in  murdering  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  ehould  be  so  angry  with  me  for  mentioning  a  **  knitting-needle"? 
The  fact  is.  Sir,  those  audacious  men,  the  Leaguers,  think  that  one  of  their 
spindles  ought  to  be'more  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  a  factory  child  or  a 

Prime  Minister !     I  think  otherwise. 

I  am  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — If  possible,  I  will  give  a  long  "Rent-RoU"  next  week. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Viocent  Torras  &  Co.  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  LondoOt 
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TH03IAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — Many  are  the  inquiries  from  friends  and  foes,  AVhnt 
do  you  think  about  the  wars  in  the  East  ?  At  present  my  answer  shall  be  brief, 
but  not  ambiguous.  The  triumph  of  our  arms,  as  exhibited  in  the  murder  of  a 
thousand  Chinese  by  our  brave  troops,  at  the  attack  on  the  city  of  Tsckee,  ami 
in  the  brutal  violation  and  murder  of  numbers  of  the  women  of  Atfghan,  at  the 
village  of  Ali  Boghan,  by  the  British  troops,  make  me  shudder  to  know  that  I 
am  an  Englishman,  and  force  me  to  blush  for  the  name  of  Christian  ! 

None  shall  hinder  me  from  protesting  against  this  wanton  sporting  with  the 
English  and  the  Christian  character,  or  from  calling  for  the  impeachment  of 
those  guilty  persons,  who,  by  their  impious  rejection  of  the  laws  of  God,  have 
blared  to  embroil  Her  Majesty  in  a  warfare  where  success  can  only  add  dishonour 
and  disgrace  to  Her  Crown,  and  infamy  to  Her  reign — the  triumphs  of  robbers 
and  murderers,  of  the  violaters  of  female  innocence,  will  ever  be  disgraceful  to  a 
Christian  Queen  I 

The  curse  of  God  must  hang  over  us,  while,  as  a  nation,  we  persist  iu  murder?; 
so  dastardly,  and  in  rapacity  so  cowardly  and  base.  Not  to  protest  against  such 
wickedness,  would  make  me  a  sharer  in  those  crimes — I  do  protest  most  solemnly. 
I  urge  inquiry  and  punishment  on  the  guilty  authors.  The  whole  nation  is  defiled 
by  these  rapes  and  murders — *'  In  her  skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  the  souls  of 
the  poor  innocents."  It  is  vain  that  we  endeavour  to  console  ourselves  by  saying, 
**  Because  we  are  innocent,  surely  His  anger  will  turn  from  us." 

I  mourn  that,  during  this  wholesale  system  of  plunder,  rapine,  and  murder, 
in  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  now  engaged,  (these  crimes  of  the  Government 
are  shared  by  all  who  do  not  raise  their  voices  in  denunciation,)  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  the  national  church  should  so  long  remain  silent.  Truly,  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  "  the  Church  is  in  danger,"  not  so  much  from  her  enemies  as 
from  herself.     When  she  should  "  cry  aloud,"  she  is  silent. 

In  due  time,  I  may  have  much  more  to  say  on  this  great  dishonour  to  our 
nation,  our  name,  and  our  nature.  My  business  is,  at  present,  nearer  home — I  am 
contending  against  the  same  spirit,  that  of  Covetousness,  which  is  spreading,  at 
one  mom.ent,  its  blighting  influences  in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  extremities  of 
the  empire. 
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In  my  last  numbers  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  the  real  nature  of 
the  conflict  which  is  now  raging  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  caused  by  the 
lieavings  of  the  labourers  to  release  themselves  from  the  pressure  of  the  capitalists, 
and  once  more  to  assume  the  station  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  in  the 
l)ody  politic.  Their  repeated  appeals  to- the  Governmeht  having  been  rejected, 
they  have,  under  the  excitement  of  their  oppressors,  endeavoured  to  ameliorate 
their  condition;  Although  they  have  been  unsuccessful,  they  havfe  proved  to  the 
<jovernment  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  on  their  behalf,  if  the  trade 
of  England  is  to  be  maintained. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  true  character  of  the  Leaguers,  and^  to 
explain,  that  while  the  operatives  are  struggling  to  release  themselves  from  the 
Ityranny  of  the  IjeagiierSy  the  latter  would  fain  use  their  slaves  to  "annihilate 
the  Aristocracy,''^the  battle  of  the  Leaguers  being  really  against  that  widely 
established  rule  of  order  which  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Church,  the 
,*rhrone,  and  the  Aristocra&y — whilst  they  would  lure  the  nation  into  the  belief 
"ihat  they  are  only  defending  themselves  against  the  encroachm.ents  of  the  ops- 
lativos  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  landlords  on  the  ather. 

When  treating  on  this  subject,  I  have  been  compelled  to  speak  of  the 
Leaguers  as  they  are — to  explain  to  those  who  do  not  know  them  as  well  as  I 
do,  the  real  character  of  those  who,  "  in  making  haste  to  get  rich,"  have  spurned 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  set  themselves  in  defiance  of  law,  and  have  thus 
trampelled  upon  justice. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  friends  believe  that  I  have  spoken  too  strongly 
against  the  Leaguers.  Had  those  gentlem-en  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing 
them  which  I  have  had,  they  would  feel  assured  that  language  must  ever  fail  to 
'^ive  the  full  portraiture  of  those  whose  cjuoit^efi?  principles  force  them  **  to  reduce 
the  value  of  labour,"  impudently  asserting,  that  "  te  give  our  capital  a  fair 
Temuneration,  the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down !" 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  Philosopher  to  sit  down  calmly  in  his  study  and  write  a 
theory,  founded  on  the  pri-n<;iple,that  "  the  employer  of  labour  is  entitled  to  avail 
Limself  of  all  circumstances  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  return  of  labour," 
(^Morning  Chronicle,  3rd  March,  1842,)  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  witness 
the  villany,  misery,  and  wretchedness  which  is  consequent  on  the  practical  develope- 
jnent  of  that  principle.  The  former  has  been  the  lot  of  my  theoretical  opponents — 
the  latter  has  been  mine.  From  the  devastation  caused  by  the  practice,  I  have 
reasoned  upwards,  and  have  discovered,  that  the  principle  \s  as  false  as  the 
practice  is- unjust — that  the  tree  is  as  corrupt  as  the  fruit. 

The  blackness  of  the  character  of  the  Leaguers  is  deepened  by  the  fact, 
that  with  such  a  knavish  principle  to  guide  their  practice,  they  have  always 
professed  to  be  the  special  friends  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  whilst  they  have 
l)een  robbing  them  of  millions,  have  turned  to  their  plundered  dupes  and  victims, 
«nd,  with  an  air  and  emphasis  of  frankness  and  friendship,  which  has  deceived 
thejn  almost  to  their  ruin,  these  monsters  in  human  form  have  pointed  those 
Ijifuriated  masses  to  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  saying,  **  These  arc  your 
eu^mies,  join  with  us  to  annihilate  them  !" 

My  life  has  been  spent  in  an  endeavour  to  unite  those  w^hom  the  Leaguer^ 
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have  succeeded  in  dividing — the  aristocracy  and  the  working  people.  Still, 
though  imprisoned  by  an  aristocrat,  I  am  labouring  for  the  same  end.  Nothing, 
can  hinder  my  success  but  the  blindness  of  those  whom  I  fain  would  serve.  In 
my  contests  with  the  enemies  of  both,  I  have  learned  the  true  character  of  their 
foes.  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  I  may  not  now,  without  censure,  exhibit  that 
character  (so  far  as  words  can  do  it)  to  those  whom  they  have  deceived,  betrayed, 
and  well  nigh  ruined,  being  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  so  long  as  the  Leaguers  arc 
treated  and  spoken  of  as  other  than  robbers,  they  will  continue  to  exert  their 
baleful  influence  over  every  other  class.  So  long  as  they  are  spoken  of  with 
respect — as  though  they  were  mistaken,  and  not  intentionally  wicked — they  will 
cunningly  contrive  to  retain  the  ascendancy.  When  they  are,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  stripped  of  the  garb  of  respectability,  and  not  till  then,  they  will  be  innoxiousj 
These  may  seem  hard  sayings — I  have  no  pleasure  in  uttering  them  ;  but  know- 
ing, as  I  do,  what  these  men  are,  and  loving  my  country  no  less  because  I  am  in 
prison,  I  should  be  a  traitor,  if  I  permitted  the  fear  of  censure,  even  from  those 
whom  I  most  esteem,  and  whose  good  opinion  1  am  most  anxious  to  possess,  to 
restrain  me  from  a  duty  however  painful,  yet  necessary  !  Those  who  blame  me 
most  may  live  to  know  and  confess  how  needful  it  was,  at  this  period,  to  unmask, 
with  a  fearless  hand,  that  spirit  which  animates  the  Leaguers. 

For  many  years,  I  have  endeavoured  to  convfnce  the  Government,  that  the 
inevitahle  result  of  the  unbridled  Factory  system  must  be  the  disorganization  ot 
society.  Hitherto,  the  Ashworths,  and  Gregs,  and  Hooles  have  obtained  the: 
confidence  of  our  rulers  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  peace  of  the  country  can 
now  only  be  preserved  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  the  enormous  expenses 
must  be  defrayed  by  those  very  men  against  whom  the  Leaguers  are  carrying  on 
their  war — the  owners  of  land! 

If  wisdom  have  not  taken  leave  of  our  governors,  the  experience  of  the  last 
io,^  months  will  convince  them  that  the  Leaguers  must  be  restrained^that  their 
slaves  must  be  protected  by  law.  Until  the  Leaguers  are  thoroughly  known  and 
their  operations  arc  regulated  by  law,  we  can  have  no  prosperity,  no  peace  in 
England ! 

Unhappily  for  my  country,  their  ill-gotten  wealth  has  given  them  power  ;  and 
men  who  otherwise  would  have  been  scorned  by  our  officials,  have  been,  because 
they  are  rich,  listened  to  by  the  Government — they  have  ruled  the  destinies  of 
the  country,  and  have,  for  their  own  profit,  contrived  and  promoted  the  esta- 
blishment of  plans  which  have  almost  issued  in  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  until  our 
statesmen  are  bewildered,  and  know  not  what  it  is  which  causes  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  people  to  yield  them  that  reward  which  is  due  only  to  ignorance 
and  sloth — misery,  want,  and  destitution  ! 

Events  which  have  occurred  since  the  session  of  Parliament  was  closed,  have 
convinced  most  men,  that  the  paramount  and  awful  question  now  to  be  decided  is, 
what  shall  be  done  (for  it  is  certain  that  *'  something  must  be  done")  to  secure 
better  remuneration  to  the  working  classes  ?  If  Ministers  stiil  resolve  to  look  on, 
folding  their  hands,  waiting  for  "  fair  weather,"  and  insisting  "that  legislative 
interference  is  unnecessary,"  they  will  prove  that  they  are  not  the  men  for  the 
occasion ;  then,  they  must  give  place  to  those  of  bolder  conception  and  stronger 
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nerves,  who  will  be  able  to  prove  to  the  nation  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  deter- 
jnination  of  the  Government,  not  only  to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  community, 
l)iit  to  remove  all  the  causes  which  at  present /brc<?  the  people  to  revolt. 

I   must  r.ow  return  to  the  suhjoct  of  immigration,  from  which  I  have  been 
diverted  by  circumstances  which  called  for  immediate  remark. 

In  order  that  the  wickedness  of  those  who  suggested  and  contrived  the  plan 
to  kidnap  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  who  told  them  of  the  comfort,  wealth, 
and  prosperity  which  was  in  store  for  them,  if  they  would  leave  the  fields  for  the 
mills — in  order  that  this  cruel  system  of  fraud  may  be  fully  demonstrated,  it  is 
needful  that  the  true  nature  of  factory  labour,  and  its  effects  on  the  population 
engaged  therein,  should  be  known  to  you  and  my  readers;  and  that  not  from  the 
representations  of  those  who,  like  myself,  may  be  supposed  to  labour  under  strong 
prejudices  against  the  whole  manufacturing  system,  but  from  the  friends  of  the 
system,  who  have  been  brought  up  amongst  it,  have  derived  their  wealth  from  it, 
and  whose  prejudices  must  be  strongly  in  its  favour.  Fortunately,  I  am  prepared 
ivith  just  such  evidence,  for  it  happens,  that  a  gentleman  who  is  in  partnership 
in  one  of  the,  if  not  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
world — Mr.  William  Rathbone  Greg,  of  Bury,  Lancashire — published,  in  the 
year  1831,  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Manufacturing 
Population,  and  the  causes  and  cures  of  the  evils  therein  existing' — {Jame» 
llidgway,  1G9,  Piccadilly).  From  that  pamphlet  it  will  be  necessary  that  I 
should  make  large  extracts,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  foundation  which  I  have 
already  laid,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kay,  in  building  my  argument  against  the 
immigration  scheme. 

This,  Sir,  is  particularly  necessary  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  learned 
are  leaving  their  universities  to  take  a  peep  at  the  operations  of  the  Factory 
system,  dine  and  wine  with  a  few  juejudiced  and  interested  Cotton  Lords,  and 
then  write  books  in  laudation  of  a  system  which  has  been  so  often  proved  to  be 
the  curse  of  the  people  employed  therein.  Let  Kay  and  Greg  answer  the  whole 
liost  of  these  scientific  birds  of  passage,  who  are  in  quest  of  prey  adaj)tcd  to  the 
]>alates  of  the  great  eagles  of  the  system,  Whatelcy  and  Brougham. 

Mr.  William  Rathbone  Greg  is  not  an  ordinary  off-hand  witness.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  closely  studied  the  system  in  which  he  has  been  bred,  by  which  he 
has  been  enriched,  and  which,  of  course,  he  wished  not  to  injure,  but  improve. 
He  is  the  brother  of  that  Mr.  Robert  Hyde  Greg,  who,  in  1834,  applied,  in  con« 
junction  with  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth(both  oi  Anii-Coi w-hdiW- League  notoriety), 
for  the  surplus  population  of  the  agricultural  districts  to  be  sent  into  the  mills. 
]3etter  witnesses,  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  factory  operatives,  than  Dr.  Kay 
and  Mr.  Greg,  cannot  be  produced.  They  are  both  eye-witnesses  of  what  they 
write,  they  are  of  the  school  of  the  League,  and  have  every  inducement  to  "  set 
down  naught  in  malice." 

Well,  then,  without  forgetting  one  word  which  I  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Kay, 
allow  me  to  request  your  serious  attention  to  the  description  of  the  effects  of  the 
Factory  system  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Rathbone  Greg ;  after  reading  which, 
you  will  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  the  wickedness  of  those  persons  who 
were  employed  to  delude  your  poor  agricultural  labourers  into  the  belief  that 
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thpy  would  find  licalth,  ppacc,and  prosperity  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Vou 
will  then  also  be  able  to  judge  of  your  own  folly  in  quarrelling  with  me,  because 
I  endeavoured  to  l-.indcr  the  poor  wretches  from  falling  into  the  trap  which 
avarice  had  laid  for  them. 

These  are  Mr.  Greg's  words  : — 

"  We  think  it  is  Iiiirh  (imp  lliat  the  atlontion  of  the  pulilic  sliould  be  (lirertpd  (o  this  monipntous 
question,  [ilie  Fariory  question]  that  they  should  he  informed,  not  merely  of  the  advantajrps  atten- 
dant on  manufactures,  whirh  we  fully  allow,  hut  also  of  the  evils  which  accompany  these  advan- 
tages, hut  which  are  not  inseparai)le  from  them;  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  investij^aie  the 
cause,  and  to  sntrgest  the  rempdv." 

"As  individuals,  we  are  frit-ndiv  to  manufactures,  and  extpnsively  engaged  in  ll.em.  We  shall 
not,  lliprefore.  be  suspected  of  a  v. ilful  exa^fircration  of  the  evils  we  lament," 

'"We  shall  assume  nothii.jj- — infer  nolhiiijj — exairgerate  nothing — exlennate  nothing  ;  but  simply 
state  the  nature  and  amount  of  tiie  evil,  lament  its  existence,  and  suggest  its  cures." 

Glancing  at  the  time  when  mills  were  not,  our  author  says — 

*'  Domestic  manufactures  are  almost  extinct.  The  popi.'lalion,  which  icas  formerly  acattered 
throv^lioul  the  country,  is  now  congregated  into  large  towns,  and  is  impressed  with  a  distinct 
character." 

The  sickening  effect  of  the  Factory  system  is  thus  admitted  by  the  candid 
factory  master : — 

"  We  V  ill  boldly  appeal  for  the  confirmation  of  our  views  on  the  present  nnwholpsomenpss  of 
large  manufactories,  to  anj^  one  who  has  been  lo7i^  anclintimatc/.i/  acquainted  with  t!ie  interior  of  tbese 
establishments;  who  has  seen  children  enter  them  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  [some  of  them 
entered  at  five  years  of  age.]  with  the  beaming  eye,  and  the  rosy  cheek,  and  the  elastic  step  of 
jouth;  and  who  has  seen  them  gradually  lose  the  gaietj/  and  liglit-hcartedness  of  early  ejci.stence, 
and  the  colour  and  complexion  of  health,  and  the  vivacity  of  iniellect,  and  the  insensibility  to  care, 
which  are  the  natural  cliaracteristics  of  that  tender  age,  under  the  withering  iujljience  of  labo- 
rious confinement,  ill  oxygenated  air,  and  a  meagre  and  un'.\holesome  diet.  IFe  have  witnessed 
all  this  repeatedly,  and  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  obvious  conclusion — a  conclu- 
sion which  we  think  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  any  man  of  experience  and  observation." 

Among  the  causes  for  this  sickness,  Mr.  Greg  charges  ''  unwholesome  and 
inadequate  diet."     On  this  head, he  concludes  thus:  — 

*'•  From  the  long  hours  of  labour,  and  the  warm  and  often  close  atmosphere  in  which  t1:ey  are 
confined,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  manufacturing  labourers  feel  the  necessity  of  some  artificial 
stimulus;  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  many  of  them,  especially  those  which  receive  the  highest 
wages,  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  portion  of  their  leisure,  after  working  hours,  more  particu- 
larly on  Saturday  evenings,  ayid  during  the  Sunday,  in  besotting  themselves  with  ale  and  beer; 
and.  still  oftener,  with  the  more  efficient  stimulus  of  gin.  It  is  cus^tomary  for  them  in  many  of  the 
towns  to  stop  at  the  gin-shops  and  take  a  dram  as  they  go  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  and  another 
as  they  return  at  night;  and  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  houses  of  the  work-peo[)le  lie  in  a 
cluster  round  the  factory,  it  is  not  iincommon  for  a  wholesale  vender  of  spirits  to  leave  two  gallons 
(the  smallest  quantity  which  can  he  sold  without  a  licence)  at  one  of  the  houses,  which  is  distri- 
buted in  small  quantities  to  the  others,  and  payment  is  made  to  the  merchant  through  the  original 
receiver.  The  quantity  of  gin  drunk  in  this  way  is  enormous;  and  it  is  painful  to  ]inon\  that 
children,  and  even  girls,  are  initiated  into  this  fatal  practice  at  a  very  tender  age.  This  is  a 
picture  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  regret,  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist  within  reach  of  a  remedy,  and  vet  that  remedy  not  be  applied  ;  for,  as 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  subsequent  pages,  all  these  evils  may  be  grearly  mitigated,  if 
not  altogether  removed.  But  this  is  not  all.  Ardrnt  spirits  are  not  the  only  stimulus  uliich  this 
class  of  people  indulge  in.  Many  of  them  take  large  quantities  of  opium  in  one  form  or  another; 
sometimes  in  pills,  sometimes  as  laudanum,  sometimes  in  what  they  call  an  anodyne  draff,  which  is 
a  narcotic  of  the  same  kind.  They  find  this  a  cheaper  stimulus  than  gin.  and  many  of  them  prefer 
it.  It  has  been  in  vogue  among  them  for  many  years  when  wages  were  low,  and  the  use  of  it  is 
now  continued  when  there  is  no  longer  this  excuse." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  nattire  and  length  of  factory  labour,  would  (if 
the  owners  of  factory-gotten  wealth  who  are  less  disinterested  than  Mr.  W.  R. 
Greg-  had  not  whispered  the  Government)  have  satisfied  the  legislature  of  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  Sadler's  Ten  Hours  Factory  Bill.     Hear  Mr.  Greg  : — 

"As  a  second  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  manufacturing  towns,  we  place  the  severe  and  un- 
remitting labour.  Cotton  factories  (which  are  the  best  in  this  particular)  begin  to  work  at  l.alf- 
past  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and  cease  at  half-past  seven  or  eight  at  night.  An  interval  of  half 
an  hour  or  forty  minutes  is  allowed  for  breakfasr,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  generally  half  an  hour 
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for  tea,  Icavinj^  about  twelve  hours  a  day  clear  labour.  The  work  o?  xpinners  and  stretchers  is 
ainoiii^  the  most  taborious  that  exist,  and  is  exceeded^  per/iaps,  Inj  thai  of  m owing  alone  ;  arid 
few  inoioers,2ce  believe,  think  of  co7itinuinp;  their  labour  for  twelve  hours  without  intermission. 
Add  to  this,  that  these  men  never  rest  for  an  instant  during*  tlie  hours  of  working;, except  while  their 
mules  are  doffing,  in  which  process  ihey  also  assist,  and  it  must  be  obvio\is  to  every  one,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  any  human  being,  however  hardy  and  robust,  to  sustain  this  exertion  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  parmanentli/  injuring  his  constitution.  A  collier  Ufvcr  works  above 
eii^ht,  and  a  farm  labourer  seldom  above  ten  hours  a  day  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  wholly  out  of  ail  just 
proportion,  that  a  spinner  should  labour  for  twelve  hours  rpgu\a.r]y,  and  frequently/  for  more. 

"The  labour  of  the  other  classes  of  hands  employed  in  factories,  as  carders,  rovers,  piecers, 
and  weavers,  consists  not  so  much  in  their  actual  manual  exertion,  which  is  very  moderate,  asi  in 
the  constant  attention  which  they  are  required  to  keep  up,  and  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  standing 
for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  We  know,  that  incessant  walking  for  twenty-four  hours  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  intolerable  tortures  to  which  witches,  in  former  times,  were  subjected,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  own  their  guilt,  and  that  fevv  of  them  could  hold  out  for  twelve; 
and  the  fatigue  of  stand ijig  for  twelve  hours,  without  being  permitted  to  lean  or  sit  down^ 
must  be  scarcely  less  extreme.  Accordingly,  some  sink  under  it,  and  many  more  have  their 
constitutions  permanently  weakened  and  undermijied." 

"  Some  sink  under  it!"  Little  children  actually  tortured  and  worked  to 
death!  Thus  have  tens  of  thousands  fallen!  Verily,  blood-guiltiness  is  upon 
this  land! 

This  excessive  fatigue  would  be  almost  unbearable  even  in  a  pure  and 
wholesome  atmosphere — how  much  more  deleterious  must  it  be  in  the  heated, 
noxious  mills  !     Mr.  Greg  does  not  overlook  this  point.     He  adds: — 

'*  The  third  cause  we  shall  assign  is  perhaps  even  more  efficient  than  the  last.  The  air  in 
almost  all  factories  is  more  or  less  unwholesome.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  obliged  to  be  kept  at  a 
certain  temperature,  (say  C5  degrees  Fahrpnheit.)  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture;  and  from  the 
speed  of  the  machinery,  the  general  want  of  direct  coiumuuication  with  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
from  artificial  heat,  they  often  exceed  this  temperature.  This,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  enervate 
and  destroy  all  energy  of  frame.  But  in  addition  to  mere  heat,  the  rooms  are  often  ill-ventilated, 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  effluvia  of  oil,  and  with  emanations  from  the  uncleanly  persons  of  a  large 
number  of  individuals;  and  from  the  want  of  free  ventilation,  the  air  is  very  imperfectly  oxygen- 
ated, and  has  occasionally  a  most  overpowering  smell.     In  a  word,  the  hands  employed  in 

THESE  LARGE  MANUFACTORIES  BREATHE  FOUL  AIR  FOR  TWELVE  HOURS  OUT  OF  THE  TWENTY- 
FOUR  ;  and  We  know  that  few  things  have  so  specific  and  injurious  an  action  on  the  digestive 
organs  as  the  inhalation  of  impure  air;  and  this  fact  alone  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  stomachic  complaints  in  districts  where  manufactories  abound. 

''  The  small  particles  of  cotton  and<lust  with  which  the  air  in  most  rooms  of  factories  is  impreg- 
nated, not  unfrcquently  lay  the  foundation  of  distressing  and  fatal  diseases.  When  inhaled, 
they  are  a  source  of  great  pulmonary  irritation,  which,  if  it  continues  long,  induces  a  species  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  which  not  rarely  degenerates  into  tubercular  consumption.  Patissier  says» 
(speaking  of  cotton-spinners.)  'These  workmen  constantly  inhale  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  debris 
cottonncux  tres-tenus,  which  excite  the  bronchi,  provoke  cough,  and  maintain  a  perpetual  irri- 
tation in  the  lungs.  They  are  often  obliged  to  change  their  occupation,  in  order  to  avoid  Phthisis.'  " 

Mr.  Greg  concludes  his  vocabulary  of  the  causes  of  the  ill-health  of  the 
factory  workers  by  referring  to  the  most  important  fact,  both  as  it  is  viewed 
physiologically  and  politically.  Since  it  has  been  so  long  proved  before  Parlia- 
ment, upon  the  highest  medical  authorities,  that  the  race  of  man  is  shortened, 
his  stamina  weakened,  and  his  progeny  physically  corrupted,  by  the  Factory 
system,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  most  strange,  that  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
comparatively  a  few  men  to  get  very  rich,  our  legislators  should  have  so  long 
permitted  the  strength  of  the  nation  to  be  undermined  by  the  introduction  of  a 
stunted,  emaciated  race  of  Englishmen.  I  was,  consequently,  astounded  when  I 
found  the  Government  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  that  the  stout,  healthy,  robust 
agricultural  labourers  should,  after  the  Factory  system  had  exhausted  its  native 
juvenile  population,  be  subjected  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  crucible  of 
the  mills.  Mark  with  attention  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  a  well-informed, 
risrht-minded  Cotton  Lord : — 

o 

"  The  fourth  cause  of  the  ill-health  which  prevails  among  the  manufacturing  population,  ?wflj/ 
be  traced  to  the  injurious  influence  which  the  weakened  and  vitiated  constitution  of  the  women 
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has  upon  their  children.  They  are  often  employed  in  factories  some  years  after  their  marriage, 
and  durinjr  their  pregnancy,  and  up  to  the  very  period  of  their  confinement,  which  all  who  havfe 
attended  to  the  physioloj^y  of  this  subject  know  must  send  their  offsprin'^  into  ihc  world  with  a 
debilitated  and  unhealthy  frame,  which  the  circumstances  of  their  infanct/  are  ill-calculated 
to  renovate;  and  hence,  when  these  children  begin  to  work  themselves,  they  are  prepared  at  once 
to  succumb  to  the  evil  infiuences  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

"  In  consequence  also  of  the  mothers  being  employed  froiH  home  \\\e'\r  children  are  entrusted, 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  the  care  of  others,  often  of  elderly  females,  who  have  no  infant  family 
of  their  own;  and  most  of  whom,  having  in  their  youth  had  their  children  nursed  bv  others,  have 
never  formed  those  habits  of  attachment  and  assiduous  attention  to  their  offspring,  which 
could  alone  afford  a  probability  of  a  proper  care  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge.  These  women  often  nndertake  the  care  of  several  infants  at  the  same  time;  their  habits 
are  generally  indolent  and  gossipping;  the  children  are  restless  and  irritable,  from  being 
deprived  of  a  supply  of  their  natural  food  ;  (as,  when  the  mothers  suckle  them,  they  caln 
€>nly  perform  that  duly  in  the  intervakof  labour)^the  milk  is  boiling  in  the  mother's  breast  in  the 
factory,  while  the  infant  is  crying  for  it  at  home];  and  the  almost  universal  practice  among 
them  is  to  still  the  cries  of  the  infant  by  administering  opiates,  which  are  sold  for  this  purpose 
under  several  well-known  and  popular  forms.  The  quantity  of  opium  which,  from  habit,  some 
children  become  capable  of  taking,  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  cff'ects  are  correspondingly 
destructive.  Even  when  the  infants  have  a  healthy  appearance  at  birth,  they  almost  uniformly 
become,  in  a  few  months,  puny  and  sickly  in  their  .aspect,  and  a  very  large  proportion  fall 
victims  to  bronchitis,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  diseases,  produced  by  want  of  care  and  the  per- 
nicious habits  we  have  detailed.  We  may  mention  also-,  that  spirits,  particularly  gin,  are  fre- 
•^uently  given  when  the  infant s  appear  to  suffer  from  pain  in  the  bowels,  which,  from  injudicious 
diet,  is  very  common  among  them." 

Mothers  of  England,  permit  me  to  appeal  to  you  !  "What  have  these  infants 
done  that  they  should  be  thus  treated?  AVhy  should  the  sweetest  flowers  of  our 
fields  be  thus  withered  and  blasted  in  our  mills?  It  is  all  the  sordid  love  of  pelf, 
which  demonizes  the  souls  of  its  votaries!  Shall  it  longer  be?  Shall  its  baleful 
influence  continue  and  increase?  The  voice  of  God  is  answering,  in  accordance 
tvith  Hi^  written  word,  Tt  shall  not  be  ! 

It  was  to  save  the  infants  of  ?/OMr  poor,  their  mothers  and  their  sires,  from  all 
this  woe,  that  I  offended  you  by  striving  to  hinder  Dr. Kay  from  trepanning'them^ 
If  they  may  now  regain  the  rights  of  which  they  have  been  robbed,  I  will  rejoice 
at  being  honoured  by  this  punishment. 

r  am  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — If  my  kind'  and  numerous  friends  should  for  one  moment  suspect  that 
I  am  ungrateful  for  their  favours,  they  know  not  the  feelings  of  nay  heart.  The' 
delays  which  interpose  in  the  records  of  their  friendship  arise  from  the  pr^ssing^ 
importance  of  those  subjxjcts  which  have,  of  necessity,  crowded  the  pages  of  the 
Fleet  Papers.  I  can,  however,  no  longer  delay  the  notice  of  some  of  the  "  offer- 
ing's" which  crowd  this  celK     The  rest  shall  follow  when  I  can  find  space.- 

Nov.  5. — Lord  Ashley  presented  me  with  his  Lordship's  portrait. 

13.— Mr.  Dick,  11,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  brought  me  Gatty's  improved 

metallic  strap  and  two  boxes  of  Naples  soap. 
17. — The  Rev.  —  Maddock,  vicar  of  Tadcaster,  gave  Mrs.  Oastler  51. 
-^      Mr.  Jonathan    Crowther,  Woodhouse,    near   Huddersfield,  gave   my 

"adopted"  5^. 
-s-^      Miss  Crowther,  Woodhouse,  sent  me  thriee  pots  of  marmalade. 
19. — Mr.  Cleave  brought  me  a  quantity  of  pens. 

2f4. — Captain  Orlando  Bull  gave  me  a  quantity  of  most  excellent  cigars. 
—      Mr.  James  Wyld,  Geographer  to  Her  Majesty,  sent  me  a  chart  and 
tables  of  statistics* 
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Nov. 26. — Mr.  Cleave  brought  me  a  Christmas  rose,  which  flowered  beautifully 
on'Christmas-day. 
27. — Mr.  Pitketliley,  jiin.,  London,  gave  me  a  quantity  of  very  fine  apples. 
29. — Lord  Ashley  sent  me  a  brace  of  hares,  of  partridges,  and  a  pheasant. 
30. — Mr.  Robinson,  Birmingham,  sent  me  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco, 
as  did 

—  The  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  Birmingham,  two  pork-pies  and  a  "  parkin." 
J)ec.  4. — Mr.  James  Wyld  brought  me  a  Map  of  the  World  and  of  England. 

6. — A  Yorkshire  manufacturer  gave  Mrs.  Oastler  a  beautiful  shawl,  of  his 

own  manufacture. 
11. — Mr.  Pitkethley,  jun.  brought  me  more  apples. 
14. — A  brother  Prisoner  forced  me  to  accept  a  bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne. 

—  ]\Ir.  Cooke,  Huddersfield,  sent  me  a  hare. 

—  "A  reader  of  the  Fleet  Papers"  Huddersfield,  (per  William  Dodd,) 

presented  me  with  a  large  Yorkshire  "  parkin."  ♦ 

16. — Mr.  Agg,  bookbinder,  Fleet  Street,  gave  me  one  pound  of  tobacco. 
23. — Mr.  Sankey,  London,  sent  me  a  pot  of  Scotch  marmalade. 

—  Mrs.   Beckham,   Chelsea,   sent    by    my    daughter    a    most    excellent 

mince-pie. 
* —      John  Wilson,  Esq.,  Huddersfield,  forwarded  to  me  a  fine  large  well-fed 
Yorkshire  goose,  and  three  bottles  of  wMne,  such  as  a  *'  King"  might 
well  be  proud  to  set  before  his  friends  on  Christmas-day. 

24. — John  Perceval,  Esq.,  Kensington,  sent  me  a  beautiful  turkey. 

25. — The  wife  of  a  Yorkshire  Prisoner  gave  me  a  large  slice  of  Yorkshire 
Christmas  cake. 

^ —  My  kind  and  sympathizing  friend,  H.  Ragsdale,  sent  rac  a  Yorkshire 
*'  spice  loaf." 

28. — I  received  a  pair  of  black  gloves,  in  memory  of  my  old  and  faithful 
friend,  William  Rhodes,  Esq.,  late  of  Clough  House,  near  Hudders- 
field, who  died  on  my  birthday,  December  20. 

29. — Mr.  J.  Ekless,  Bursleden  Bridge,  near  Southampton,  forwarded  to  me 
a  large  hamper  of  apples  and  pears,  and  some  very  useful  pamphlets. 

—  John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sent  me  two  hares. 

30. — Your  old  friend  at  Brorapton  presented  me  with  a  Devonshire  pheasant, 
31. — A  friend  gave  me  two  hares. 

—  Another  friend  sent  me  one  pheasant. 

—  A  poor  Warrener  would  force  upon  me  two  rabbits.  * 
* —      Mrs.  Beckham  sent  me  a  plum-cake  and  plum-pudding. 

—  Miss  Hulke,  Huddersfield,  forwarded  to  me  a  silver  fourpenny  piece, 

suspended  from  a  blue  ribbon.     Bless  the  child  ! 

So  much,  at  present,  for  your  Prisoner's  "  Rent-Roll."  This  finishes  the  tokens  of 
friendship  for  my  first  year's  captivity.  Have  I  not  reason  to  thank  God  ?  I  do 
thank  Him,  and  all  those  kind  friends  whose  hearts  He  has  disposed  towards  me. 
May  He  reward  and  bless  them. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — I  am  engaged  in  a  most  interesting,  a  most  important 
"matter.  I  implore  yea  and  my  readers  that  you  will  patiently  and  attentivelv 
follow  me  step  by  step. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  charged  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  with  having 
heen  instrumental  in  producing  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  bv 
jiromoting  "  the  immigration  of  labour  from  the  rural  districts  into  districts  the. 
seats  of  manufacture."  I  have  already  proved,  from  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Kay, 
(now,  by  the  Queen's  patent,  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,)  that  if  the  Commissioners 
themselves  were  ignorant  of  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  such  "  immi- 
gration," their  Assistant  Commissioner  was  fully  aware  of  the  inevitable  ruin 
which  a  scheme  like  that  must  effect.  I  have  thereby  established  the  fact,  that 
the  Commissioners  have,  by  their  ignorance  or  wickedness,  assisted  in  pro- 
moting the  manufacturing  distress  which  we  all  so  much  deplore  ;  and  I  am 
consequently,  in  a  position  to  demand  of  the  Prime  Minister,  unless  his  solemn 
declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  meaning,  their  instant  removal. 

When  I  have  further  shown  the  frauds  and  cruelties,  even  to  death,  of  which 
the  poor  deluded  and  betrayed  immigrants  were  the  victims,  I  shall,  if  English- 
men are  not  stocks  audstones, have  made  out  acase  which  willdemand  of  themsuch 
a  remonstrance  against  that  barbarity,  as  will  forceany  Prime  Minister  to  resign  !;i.s 
seal  who  is  resolved  still  to  continue  officers  who  have  created  so  much  mischief  as 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  done — when  I  have  further  demonstrated  that 
the  whole  New  Poor  Law  scheme,  from  first  to  last,  is  a  war  against  the  reli'^ioii 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  country;  that  it  is  an  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  private 
property  ;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  "  common  right  and  reason,"  and  abhorrent 
to  the  finest  and  best  feelings  of  our  nature, — I  shall  have  proved  that  the  Poor 
Lav/  Amendment  Act,  being  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  and  the 
Constitution,  is  one  of  those  statutes  which  is  "  utterly  void."  Yes,  Sir,  I  say 
"  utterly  void !"  Start  not  at  ray  declaration — I  do  but  repeat  the  words  of  ona 
who,  though  long  since  dead,  is,  even  now,  never  mentioned  by  our  Judges  but: 
with  veneration.     Lord  Coke  has  said,  and  he  is  no  mean  authority,  *'  It  appears 

our  books,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  common  law  will  control  Acts  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  and  sometitties  adjudge  fhem  to  be  utterly  void  ;  for  when  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  against  eoramon  right  and  reason,  or  repugnant,  or  impossible  ta 
"be  performed,  the  common  law  will  control  if,  and  adjudge  such  Act  to  be 
VOID."  Now,  Sir,  that  dictum  is  as  sound  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  came  warm 
from  the  heart  and  head  of  Lord  Coke.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  once  quoted 
those  memorable  words  of  Lord  Coke,  and  instead  of  disparaging  them,  he  gave 
them  the  sanction  of  his  authorit}^  by  adding,  "What  ray  Lord  Coke  says  is 
far  from  any  extravagancy — Parliament  sometimes  does  things  which  are  pretty 
odd."  I  think  I  have  quoted  these  words  before — I  dare  say  I  shall  again  ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Greg  says,  "  it  is  no  plaything  that  I  am  about." 

Nay,  with  reference  to  this  very  Act,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the 
■present  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  Lord  Abinger,  has  said, 
5n  his  place  in  Parliament,  "  with  respect  to  the  Commissioners,  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  union  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power  which  it  was  pro- 
;posed  to  repose  in  them.  This  was  a  delegation  of  authority — a  sort  of '  imperium 
in  imperio,  which  he  would  never  bring  himselp  to  allow.  It  was  a  new 
system  of  legislation — a  species  of  despotism,  which,  it  was  his  internal  con- 
^Tiction,  the  country  would  never  be  brought  to  submit  to." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  since  the  Reform  Bill,  our  Parliaments  imagine 
that  Constitutional  principles  are  extinct — they  have  forgotten  that  there  are  suck 
things  as  Constitutional  principles  and  common  rights — they  dream  that  the 
fabric  which  has  defied  so  many  storms,  and  rendered  this  country  "  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  surrounding  nations,"  can^  be  s-ustained  when  its  elements  are 
■decomposed  by  the  magic  wand  of  Expediency  ;  henee  they  fancy,  that  however 
*^  odd"  and  contrary  to  "  common  right  and  reason"  their  "  Acts"  may  be,  still 
there  is  something  sacred  about  them,  which  demands  the  obedience  of  English- 
men to  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Our  old-fashioned  Judges  were  of  a 
different  opinion.  Many  "Acts"  of  the  "Reformed"  Parliament  would  have' 
"been  kicked  out  of  court  by  such  men  as  Coke  and  Holt. 

Just,  for  example,  take  the  case  of  the  prisoners  here,  and  let  any  sound-, 
Constitutional  lawyer  decide  between  us  and  the  "  Reformed "  Parliament. 
The  old  law  sentenced  us  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  there  to  remain  (under  the 
protection  of  the  Judges)  until  we  shall  be  legally  discharged.  Can 
words  be  more  positive,  explicit,  and  decisive?  But  eur  "Reformed"  Par- 
liament has,  last  session,  perfectly  regardless  of  every  prraciple  of  law, 
passed  another  "pretty  odd"  Act  of  Parliament,  by  the  authority  of  whichy 
they  say,  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Judges,  and  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  we  have  j^^«?•c/^a<9ec?  under  the  sanction  of  the  law; 
that  we  are  to  be  removed  into  another  prison,  in  another  county,  and  there 
we  are  to  be  "classified,"  and  placed  under  the  keen  surveillance  of  a  poli- 
tical officer,  the  Home  Secretary — thus  depriving  us  of  that  which  (sanctioned 
"by  the  law,)  we  have  paid  for,  and  changing  \\\q^  final  decision  of  the  law.  That 
Parliament  had  a  clear  right  to  alter  the  law,  by  preventing  more  committals  to 
this  place,  is  clear ;  but  that  it  has  or  can  have  any  right  to  make  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  and  render  still  more  oppressive  the ^?za/ award  of  an  execution,  I 
deny ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  arc  taken  from  this  place,  the  moment 
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when  we  arrive  outside  the  precincts  of  the  Fleet,  wc  shall  be  "legally 
DiscHARGED."  I  am  not  disputing  the  power  of  Parliament  to  make  what  laws 
they  think  fit — they  might  pass  an  *' Act  "  to  hang  us  all,  if  such  were  their 
fancy.  Their  right  to  add  severity  to  our  sentences  I  solemnly  deny.  As  Mr. 
Pitt  said,  *'  Parliament  is  omnipotent  to  protect," — but  it  has  no  right  to  oppress! 

I  have  talked  this  matter  over  with  gentlemen  who  are  "  learned  in  the  law" 
— they  do  not  deny  the  strength  of  this  argument.  One  of  them  said,  *'  You  are,  I 
fear,  too  late  Oastlcr  ;  formerly  the  Judges  would,  no  doubt,  have  sided  with 
you — I  fear  we  have  not  now  a  Coke  or  a  Holt,  who  will  dare  to  grapple  with 
such  a  question." — "  So  much  the  more  pity  for  Old  England,"  was  my  reply. 

True,  force  may  compel  submission — the  Government  is  strong  and  we  are 
weak  ;  but  then,  "  the  law"  has  lost  its  purity  and  consequent  vitality,  and  might 
has  usurped  the  place  oiright.  Then  has  the  Constitution  received  its  death-blow 
from  the  hands  of  an  usurping  power,  calling  itself  the  Legislature.  Let  it  once 
be  established  that  the  Legislature  is  resolved  to  govern  wroxg^-ully  by  force^ 
and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  justice  will  indignantly  overthrow  the  usurpers  of  her 
Throne.  Nothing  so  surely  establishes  a  Government  as  rigJit — nothing  under- 
mines its  power  so  certainly  as  tvrong.  Once  despise  the  principles  of  justice,  and. 
the  respect  for  law,  which  is  so  essential  in  a  well-regulated  community, 
vanishes — then  liberty  is  succeeded  by  despotism  or  anarchy.  This  truth  all 
history  confirms. 

The  Queen's  Prison  Act  may  seem  to  be  a  trifle  to  you  *'  outsiders" ;  but 
there  is  a  rottenness  in  it,  which  will  spread  corruption  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
State.  What  our  present  Judges  may  decide  respecting  us,  I  will  not  evea 
iguess — what  their  predecessors  would  have  done,  no  one  can  doubt.  They  would 
have  eschewed  the  "  oddity,"  and  have  taught  the  Parliament  to  secure  their 
•own  rights,  by  protecting  those  of  others. 

Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  there  is  more  real  danger  to  the  State  from  the  aban- 
•donment  of  the  principles  of  *'  comnjou  right  and  reason"  by  the  Legislature, 
than  in  the  tumults  created  by  the  northern  **  turn-outs."  The  former  is  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  the  latter  is  one  at  the  extremities.  Let  it  once  be  univer- 
sally known  and  felt  that  justice  is  disregarded  by  the  Legislature,  and  its 
-power  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

The  abandonment  of  Constitutional  principles,  the  trampling  upon  "common 
rights,"  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  Queen's  Prison  Act,  and  in  many- 
other  recent  '*  Acts"  of  the  Legislature,  lead  me  to  suppose  that  there  are  those 
who  hold  influence  in  high  places,  who  are  paving  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Institutions  of  this  country — that  there  are  traitors  in  the  citadel. 

The  attacks  upon  "  common  rights"  are  no  less  dangerous,  because,  at 
present,  they  are  confined  to  labourers,  paupers,  and  prisoners.  They  are 
removing  the  foundations  upon  which  the  social  fabric  is  built,  the  superstructure 
cannot  long  remain — it  is,  even  now,  propped  up  by  force,  and  is  tottering  to 
its  fall. 

It  is  true,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  I  feel  the  contem- 
plated deprivation  of  my  prison  rights  most  poignantly.  They  are  as  dear  to 
me,  Sir,  as  your  rights  can  he  to  you — they  ought  to  be  as  sacred  in  the 
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rvR  OF  THE  LAW.  They  are  all  that  the  laws  of  England  allowed  me  to  purchase 
after  ray  long  and  anxious  services,  and  /  do  prize  them.  Law  cannot  deprive 
me  of  thera — tyranny  may.  But  my  chief  sorrow  is,  because  I  know  that  the 
Legislature,  by  such  cowardly  and  unjust  "  Acts,^'  is  committing /<?/o-e/<?-*e,  and 
that  the  sure  result  of  their  mad  progress  in  Liberalism  m\\?>i  he,  that  those  icho 
have  the  greatest  privileges  willy  in  the  eiid,  he  the  greatest  sufferers.  If  the 
breaking  up  the  comforts  of  my  cell  were  the  only  damage,  I  might  bear  it 
silently  ;  but  the  same  spirit  of  demolition  will  inevitably  spread  upwards,  and 
luany  who  now  chuckle  will  inevitably  become  its  victims.* 

The  spirit  which  dictates  such  wanton  and  useless  oppression  against  parties 
so  weak,  is  not  that  which  formerly  animated  the  noble  and  independent  Barons 
of  England.  It  is  avowedly  done  to  save  a  iew  pence.  It  is  that  sordid,  gro- 
velling, money-loving  spirit  of  the  factories,  which  has  infused  itself  into  the 
breasts  of  our  nobility,  and  has  thus  usurped  the  governing  power  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  as  surely  waging  war  against  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy,  and  tlie 
Crown,  as  with  labourers,  paupers,  and  prisoners — albeit  the  former  are  now 
used  by  it  as  instruments  in  robbing  and  enslaving  the  latter. 

One  word  in  reply  to  several  correspondents  respecting  *'  arming"  (see  Covers 
of  Vol.  2,  Nos.  38  and  40,  of  the  Fleet  Papers)  and  "  knitting-needles,"  (see 
Ko.  39,)  before  I  return  to  the  immigration  system. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  spared  any  allusion  to  those  subjects — 
J  am  dared  to  it  by  my  opponents  and  yours.  It  was  by  no  means  my  wish  to 
intrude  them  on  your  attention  at  this  time — the  3Iorning  Chronicle  required  a 
liOiicejSO  I  have  given  one.  No  person  has  yet  asserted  that  I  am  in  error — that 
linglishmen  have  no  right  to  have  arms.  When  it  is  proved  that  that  right  no 
io.'iger  appertains  to  Englishmen,  I  shall  withdraw  my  assertion — not  till  then. 
I  grant  that  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  slaves  is  very  dangerous,  and  that  the 
Factory  system  has  made  slaves  of  many ;  but.  Sir,  the  unrestrained  Factory 
system  is  as  inimical  to  the  existence  of  the  Aristocracy  and  the  Church,  as  it  is 
to  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  arms.  Are  all  our  rights  and  institutions  to  be 
}  craovcd,  because  they  are  inconvenient  to  the  Cotton  Lords  ?  Not  one,  Sir,  if 
the  Legislature  will  take  my  advice.  We  ought  not  to  conform  our  institutions 
to  the  Factory  system,  but  rather  force  it  to  conformity  with  them.  Just  observe 
the  cunning  and  depravity  of  the  Leaguers — they  first  reduce  the  people  to 
slavery  by  their  extortion  and  oppression,  and  then  rave  against  me  because  I 
tell  their  slaves  that  the  law  makes  them  free  ! — So  much  on  the  right  of  having 
arms. 

As  to  the  "knitting-needles,"  the  whole  question  is  in  *a  nut-shell.  The 
factory  children  either  are  or  they  are  not  free  agents — the  law  and  reason  assert 
that  they  are  not.  That  being  so,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  yet  dis- 
puted, by  any  correspondent  of  mine,  that   the   use  of  "  knitting-needles"  is 

*  What  security  does  the  Act  afford  that  irreparable  damage  shall  not  be  sustained  in  our 
removal?  Many  prisoners  have  papers  and  documents  of  immense  value.  Mine  on  the  Factory 
and  New  Poor  Law  agitations  are,  to  me,  invaluable.  I  would  not  exchange  them  for  any  number 
of  acres.  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  superintend  their  removal,  that  is  certain.  How,  if  they  should 
be  lost?— Who  is  to  make  that  damage  up  to  me? — R.O. 
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justifiable.  The  Leaguers,  wlio  are  so  angry  with  me  for  naming  the  subject, 
may  blame  their  leader,  Mr.  Cobden,  for  dragging  the  "  needles"  into  "  the 
House." 

As  to  the  rubbing  open  an  old  provincial  sore  by  a  member  of  Parliament,  at 
such  a  season  as  that  which  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Cobden,  it  may  or  it  may  not  have 
been  prudent.  The  explanation  of  all  the  facts  whicb  led  to  the  suggestion  of 
*'  knitting-needles,"  was,  however,  necessary,  in  order  that  the  public  might 
judge  if  Mr.  Cobden  were  wise  when  he  mentioned  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  he  also  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  destructive 
quality  of  "  a  single  box  of  lucifor  matches,"  at  the  particular  period  which  he 
selected  for  the  mention  of  those  dangerous  weapons.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Cobden  may  have  been  justified,  and  that  since  I  left  Yorkshire,  the  magistrates 
may  have  relaxed  in  their  duty  (which  would  seem  to  be  the  case  by  the  last 
Re}K)rt  of  the  Factory  Iwspectors) — if  so,  Mr.  Cobden  must  have  known  it ;  and 
in  that  case,  he  may  have  been  wise  in  reviving  the  tale  of  the  "  knitting- 
needles."  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  quite  sure  if  the  law  is  respected,  the 
"  knitting-needles"  will  not  be  called  into  requisition. 

It  is,  however,  time  that  I  returned  to  the  book  of  Mr.  Greg.  I  have  before 
me  more  than  a  dozen  large  "  blue  books,"  published  by  Pailiament,  full  of 
''  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe,"  descriptive  of  the  horrors  of  the  Fa'ctory 
system — I  prefer,  on  this  occasion,  to  depend  for  proof  of  its  debasing,  degrading, 
demoralizing,  and  killing  effects  upon  those  who  are  subjected  to  its  murderous 
influences,  on  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Greg,  because  they  are  the  friends  of  the 
system.  Strange  as  it  may  a[»pear,  they  were  the  opponents  of  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill ;  and  consequently,  their  evidence  cannot  be  resisted  by  those  who  charge 
"  the  Oastler  school"  with  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  either  Greg  or  Shuttleworth  could  be  mistaken. 
They  both  obtained  their  living  by  the  system — one  by  promoting  disease,  the 
other  by  attempting  its  cure.  Others,  who  merely  take  a  peep  at  our  factory 
districts,  and  then  write  books  upon  the  subject,  because  "  they  have  v.ot  seen 
children  chopped  up  and  spun  into  yarn,"  persuade  themselves  that  the  labour  of 
the  factories  is  light  and  easy,  and  that  all  the  evils  which  are  attributed  to  it 
arc  imaginary.  It  was  not  to  such  that  Mr.  Greg  appealed  for  the  truth  of  Jiis 
statements,  but  "  to  any  one  who  has  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  interior  of  these  establishments" — "  to  any  man  of  ea^perience  and  obser- 
vation"— for  those,  and  those  only,  Mr.  Greg  well  knew,  could  be  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment.  He  was  aware  of  the  schemes  which  are  resorted 
to  by  the  factoiy  masters  in  order  to  cheat  strangers,  and  make  them  think  well 
of  a  system  which  is  most  destructive  of  health,  life,  and  morals  ;  and  how  easy 
it  is  to  change  the  appearances  of  the  mills,  and  to  place  the  visitors  in  company 
with  "  working  men,"  who  shall  explain  to  them  "  how  agreeable,  and  healthy, 
and  light,  and  easy  the  labour  in  the  factories  is,  and  how  happy  the  little  chil- 
dren are."     All  this  Mr.  Greg  well  knew. 

I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  the  cheating  which  is  practised  upon  visitors  in 
the  factory  dsstricts. 

Bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thinks  that  he  has  seen  the  interior  of  a 
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factory,  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  able  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  system.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  been  into  a  factory,  but  not  when  it  was  in  its  usual  state — not 
in  the  worst  parts.  No,  no  ;  the  noble  Duke  has  indeed  seen  the  interior  of  a 
factory,  when  it  was  made  ready  for  the  inspection  of  his  Grace.  It  was  Messrs. 
Birley's  mill,  at  Manchester,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  that  he 
examined.  It  was  put  into  parade  order  for  the  inspection  of  the  field  marshal. 
It  was  white-washed  and  cleaned — the  speed  and  the  heat  were  lowered — the 
hands  were  all  clean  washed  and  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  (those  who  had 
none  were  kept  away).  Tlie  sickly,  ill-looking,  and  cripples  were  all 
absent.  So  particular  were  the  proprietors,  that  men  were  actually  stationed 
at  the  door,  to  see  that  none  entered  who  were  not  fit  for  inspection,  and 
Also  to  make  those  who  did  enter  wipe  their  shoes  upon  the  mats  which 
were  laid  for  that  purpose  at  the  doors.  When  all  was  thus  made  ready,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  allowed  to  see  a  cotton  factory,  but  not  till  then.  Nay, 
from  some  of  the  rooms,  which,  after  all,  could  not  be  made  to  seem  decent,  his 
Grace  was  studiously  excluded.  His  Grace  did  not  see  the  low  weaving  shop! 
The  straps  and  other  instruments  of  torture  were  not  shown  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington— nor  the  "  rules  of  the  mill,"  more  binding  than  the  law  of  the  land — nor 
the  list  of  fines.  The  noble  veteran  was  not  informed,  that  in  cotton  factories 
little  girls  were  flogged  and  otherwise  brutally  treated  without  a  "  court-martial" 
"—that  their  judges  were  their  executioners!  The  Duke  was  not  taken  to  their 
homes,  there  to  witness  the  wretched  results  of  factory  labour  !  Ah,  no  ;  he 
was  only  treated  with  the  sight  of  a  factory  review,  not  with  the  toils  of  a  factory 
campaign.  Still,  the  Duke  thinks  that  he  has  seen  Messrs.  Birley's  factory — 
that  he  knows  all  about  the  system;  and  no  doubt  his  Grace  smiles  when  he  hears 
of  factory  miseries,  &c.  As  well  might  a  person  who,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed 
n.  review^  fancy  that  he  had  mastered  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  It  is  thus.  Sir, 
that  our  legislators  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  that  power  which 
is  now  avowedly  striving  "  to  annihilate  the  Aristocracy."  It  is  thus  that  the 
factory  masters  have  duped  our  law-makers;  and,  so  degraded  is  the  character 
of  those  mercenary  men,  they  persuade  themselves  that  such  fraud  is  honesty  ! 
That  our  nobles  should  refuse  to  be  convinced  of  the  deceptions  which  are  thus 
practised  upon  them,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  unwillingness  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  having  been  duped — ^just  as  the  ostrich  fancies  that  she  hides 
herself  by  thrusting  her  head  into  the  sand  1 

If  I  am  tedious,  excuse  me — I  would  not  betray  the  interest  of  the  poor 
factory  children.  They  cannot  plead  their  own  cause — they  confide  in  me — I 
would  deserve  their  confidence.  At  present  wealth  and  science  have  combined 
to  misrepresent  their  case — it  is  on  that  account  that  I  the  more  anxiously,  at 
this  moment,  press  upon  your  and  my  readers*  attention  the  means  which  are 
adopted  to  deceive,  and  also  the  true  description  of  a  factory  life,  and  its  effects_, 
which  is  given  by  Greg  and  Shuttleworth.  Remember  always,  that  the  same 
parties  who  would  deceive  the  Government  respecting  the  condition  of  the  fac- 
tory children,  are  those  who  seek  "  to  annihilate  the  Aristocracy."  With  these 
remarks,  I  will  proceed  with  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Greg's  book.  He  introduces  his 
observations  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  factory  workers  in  the  following  words : 
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"We  now  come  to  the  conijrderatioh  of  a  still  mo^re  interesting,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  im- 
portant point — tfie  state  of  tlie  manufacturing  population  in  respect  to  Morals." 

After  giving  a  table  of  comparative  crimes  in  different  countries,  he  says  : — 

"  We  have  examined  this  subject  with  the  utmost  care,  we  have  made  ample  allowance  for 
increase  of  population,  and  for  every  other  contingent  circumstance  which  could  affect  the  correct- 
ness of  the  official  returns,  and  the  unavoidable  conclu^^ion  which  this  investigation  has  forced  upon 
lis,  is,  that  crimes  against  property  have  regularly  increased  with  the  increase  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  consequent  concentration  of  the  population  into  large  towns." — "Spain,  the 
most  ignorant,  degraded,  and  uncommercial  of  all  countries  pretending  to  civilization,  is,  in  respect 
of  crimes  against  property,  three  timesXess  vicious  than  France,  and  more  than  seven  times  less 
Ticious  than  England.  This  fact  is  a  fearful  one,  and  speaks  volumes.  England  is  more  than  twice 
as  criminal  as  France  in  this  department  of  offences." — "  Our  own  country,  whose  civilization  we 
are  so  apt  to  vaunt, /ar  exceeds  all  others  in  the  career  of  mercenary  crime  ;  and  has  increased  for 
iHiany  years  back,  and  is  still  rapidly  increasing  in  this  pre-eminence  in  guilt." 

Mr.  Greg  next  furnishes  his  readers  with  a  table  showing  the  comparative 
number  of  convictions  in  different  counties  Hi  England,  manufacturing  and-  agri- 
cultural, on  which  he  riemarks  : — 

"For  tTiese  we  have  no  accurate  returns  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  committed,  tliough  we  hav«S 
of  the  number  (if  criminals,  and  these,  as  we  ariticipated,  turn  the  balance  decidedly  against  the 
manufacturing  districts.  We  give  an  annexed  calculation  of  the  crimes  committed  in  1827,  in  eight 
counties,  of  each  class,  selected  at  random,  with  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  population.  The 
aggregate  result  shows,  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  criminals  are  to  the  population  as 
I  to  840;  while  in  the  agricultural,  they  are  as  1  to  1043;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
difference  consists  chiefly  in  offences  against  property." 

"We  hope  we  are  not  vilifying  any  portion  of  our  countrymen.  \Ve  have  prdceeded  in  our' 
statement  very  cautiously,  and  have  groped  our  way  by  the  aid  of  known  facts,  official  documenta, 
careful  calculations,  and  close  personal  observation.  If  we  are  mistaken  in  any  point,  our  errbr 
should  be  forgiven,  for  we  have  spared  no  pains  to  understand  the  subject." 

The  following  quotation  is  long,  but  its  importance  warrants  me  in  giving  you 
It  entire.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  such  a'  system  should  have  been  allowed  to 
establish  itself  in  a  Christian  country,  and  that  any  Christian  or  Christian  minister 
who  dared  to  complain  of  its  enormities  should  instantly  have  become  ah  object 
of  persecution  ?  But  it  is  ilot  surprising  that  such  a  system  has  produced  dis- 
turbances which  have  disorganiz^ed  and  deranged  the  social  body.  It  is  now, 
however,  certain  that  "  something  must  be  done"  to  prevent  the  vice  and  misery 
tvliich  is  induced  by  this  system  from  corrupting  and  destroying  our  social  fabric. 

These  ai'e  the  observations  of  Mr.  Greg: — ^ 

*'  On  the  subject  of  the  general  licentiousness  and  ilFicif  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  which 
prevails  in  manufacturing  districts,  we  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  dwell  as  long  nor  as  minutel/ 
as  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject  would  Justify.  In  the  few  words  we  shall  devote  to  this 
branch  of  our  investigation,  we  shaH  be  careful  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy,  and  to  affirm  nothing  which  we  do  not  possess  the  materials  for  proving.  First,  then, 
tve  shall  remark,  that  nothing  but  personal  observation,  or  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  can  be 
felted  on  for  satisfactory  infofmation.  The  returns  of  illegitimate  children  (in  the  few  cases 
where  they  can  be  procured),  are  worse  than  useless,  for  it  will  be  obvious,  on  a  few  moments  con*- 
skleration,  that  in  such  cases,  they  can  afford  us  Ao  possible  criterion  of  the  desired  result.  On  this 
sdbject,  some  writers  on  political  economy,*  betray  the  same  ignorance  as  in  this  assertion,  of  the 
extensive  use  of  animal  food  among  the  manufacturing  labourers.  Both  instances  furnish  an 
illustiation  of  wirhat  appears  to  be  a  common  source  of  error  with  them,  viz.  a  disposition  to  draw 
inferences  from  isolated  facts,  instead  of  resting  their  doctrines  upon  the  basis  of  extensive 
and  accurate  observation.  They  conclude,  that  because  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
appears  to  be  greater  among  the  agricultural  than  the  manufacturing  population,  the  females  of  the 

"*  Erdinburgh  Review,  XCI." 
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former  are  tlie  more  immoral  of  the  two.  PVe  dravo.  without  doubt  or  hes'ttatiofi,  exactly  the 
opposite  conclusion  ;  and  every  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  south  of  Lancashire  will  bear 
us  oat  in  this  opinion.  The  deduction  we  draw  is  also  materially  confirmed  by  the  practice,  which 
it  is  painful  to  stale,  is  far  from  uncommon  among  the  abandoned  female:?  of  these  districts,  of  de- 
stroying permalutely  the  fruit  and  the  evidence  of  their  guilt.* 

"The  fact,  then,  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  licentiousness  which  prevails  among  the  dense  popu- 
lation of  manufacturing  towns  is  carried  to  a  degree  which  it  is  appalling  to  contemplate,  which 
baffles  all  statistical  inquirers,  and  voliich  can  be  learned  only  from  the  testimony  of  personal 
observers.  And,  in  addition  to  overt  acts  of  vice,  there  is  a  coarseness  and  grossness  of  feelingi 
and  an  habitual  indecency  of  conversation,  which  ice  would  fain  hope  and  believe  are  not  pre- 
vailing characteristics  of  our  country.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  will  readily 
be  conceived  ;  and  is  it  likely  that  any  instruction,  or  education,  or  Sunday  schools,  or  sermons, 
can  counteract  the  baneful  influence,  the  insinuating  virus,  the  putrefaction,  the  contagion  of 
this  moral  depravity  which  reigns  around  thrm  ? 

'  Nil  dictu  visuque  foedum  hasc  limina  tangat 
Intra  quae  puer  est.' — Juvenal. 

"  After  all,  what  motive  has  either  sex,  in  the  class  and  situation  to  which  we  allude,  for  being 

virtuous  and  chaste?    Where  they  are  unshackled  by  religious  principle,  as  is  too  generally  the 

case, — [shame,  shame  on  the  Clergy,  for  permitting  such  a  system  to  grow  up  in  their  presence,] — 

they  have  no  delicate  sentiments   of  morality  and  taste  to  restrain  them  from  gratifying  every 

passion:  they  have  few  or  no  pleasures  beyond  those  which  arise   from  sensual  indulgence,  and 

they  have  no  motive  for  refraining  from  this  indulgence;  it  involves  no  loss  of  character,  for  their 

companions  are  as  reckless  as  themselves;  it  brings  no  risk  of  losing  their  employment, /or  their 

employers  know,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  inquire  irito  these  matters ;  it  is  often  a  cause  of  no 

pecuniary  loss,  for  in  many  cases  the  Poor  Laws  provide  against  this;  and  all  these  circumstances 

considered,  the  licentiousness  of  the  manufacturino  population  is  a  source  of  bitter 

LAMENTATION    TO    US,    BUT    OF    NO    ASTONISHMENT    WHATEVER." 

The  most  alarming  symptom  of  the  age  is,  that  all  this  licentiousness  and 
immorality  has  been  permitted  to  infest  society,  in  the  midst  of  a  clergy  both 
of  the  church  and  dissent,  wiih  scarcely  a  warning  voice  ;  and,  in  too  many 
cases,  (I  shall,  hereafter,  be  compelled  to  give  some  astounding  instances,)  under 
the  approving  smiles  and  commendations  of  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church ! 
I  write  these  lines  with  sorrow;  but  I  dare  not  suppress  the  truth.  It  is  hence 
that  "  the  Church  is  in  danger" — she  has  fostered  the  viper  which  is  now 
stinging  her. 

Pity  that  a  system  which,  under  proper  regulation  and  restraint,  might  have 
beeuconduciveof  great  good  to  society,  (for  the  very  precision  and  method  which 
is  essential  to  its  prosperity,  would  have  enabled  it  to  have  strengthened  the 
order  and  regularity  which  is  so  requisite  among  a  well-governed  people,) — pity,  I 
say,  that  a  system  which  is  capable  of  so  much  good,  should  have  issued  in  one 
vast  almost  unmitigated  evil, because  its  promoters  have  been  selfish  and  covetous ; 
and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  restrain  and  regulate  have  been  supine  and  inert! 

The  day  has  at  length  arrived  when  Christianity  or  "  Covetousness,  which  is 
Idolatry,"  must  gain  the  mastery. 

How  can  the  Clergy  remain  passive! "Well,  if  they  will  not  speak, 

stones  will!  I  am  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— Shortly  I  will  return  to  ray  "  Rent-Roil."— R.O. 

*'*  Many  facts  have  lately  come  to  our  knowledge,  strongly  corroborativeof  this  statement,  btwt 
\hey  are  such  as  we  cannot  relate  here." 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torres  &  Go.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL3  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — What  a  picture  is  England  now  presenting  to  the 
wondering  nations  of   the  earth ! — England,  once  the   favoured  of  the  Most 
High!     She  was  then  the  cradle  and  the  castle  of  well-poised  Liberty,  on  her 
bosom  Peace  and  Plenty  Avere  wont  to  crown  her  valleys  and  her  plains — then 
the  world  looked  to  England  as    an  example.     Her  powerful  arm  forced  the 
oppressor  to  tremble,  for  it  was  wielded  by  her  happy,  brave,  and  athletic  sons. 
Her  shield  was  the  protection  of  injured  innocence,  for  it  was  sustained  by 
ilighteousness.     To  her,  the  fugitives  from  foreign  tyranny  resorted,  and  found  a 
safe  and  peaceful  domicile.     The  nation^s  Church  was  revered  by  her  people — 
her  clergy  were  then  their  shepherds — her  nobles  as  their  fathers.     Her  mer- 
chants were  honoured,  throughout  the  world,  as  well  for  their  integrity  as  for 
their  wealth — they  were  once  famed  for  honour  and  honesty,  now  for  cant  and 
f'raud.     The  husbandman  pursued  his  healthful  career  with  whistling  cheerful- 
ness, for  his  reward  was  plenty ;  the  sound  of  the  shuttle,  mingling  with  the 
siational  anthems,  of  the  old  and  young,  gave  token,  in  our  northern  cottages,  of 
liealthfulness  and  peace;  and  a  plentiful  reward  was  certain.  No  jealous  ranklings 
tlien  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  labourer  if  the  farmer  prospered — he  sighed  not 
at  the  splendour  of  the  noble.     No  heart-burnings  disturbed  the  watchings  of  the 
artisan  when  his  employer  obtained  profitable  returns — he  envied  not  the  wealth 
'of  the  merchant.     Then  labour  was  pleasant,  because  it  was  the  sure  precursor 
of  plenty  and  of  health.     In  those  days — and  they  are  within  my  memory — the 
noble,  the  farmer,  and  the  peasant — the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
artisan,  had  but  one  interest — their  own,  the  nation's  weal.  The  dull  monotonous 
tramp  of  a  |K)liceman's  foot  was  then  unknown  in  England — that   poisonous 
**  reptile"'"'  is  not  indigenous.     One  single  constable  was  sufficient  for  a  town  like 

*  Never  was  it  more  needful  to  keep  in  mind  the  memorable  words  of  Lord  John  Russell  with 
regard  to  the  police  force,  than  it  is  at  present.  The  alarming  and  dangerous  inroads  which  have 
recently  been  made  upon  the  rights  of  Englishmen  of  ail  grades,  (the  magistrates  are  as  much 
Interfered  with,  by  the  centralizing  system  of  police,  as  the  masses.)  by  the  unwarrantable  and 
uncojistitutional  eslablishment  of  centralization  and  police,  have  been  most  awfully  increased  by 
ariowing  a  policeman  to  become  the  judge  of  sedition,  and  permitting  that  mere  tool  of  tyranny, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  magistrate,  to  declare  a  public  meeting  illegal,  and  seize  and  lodge  in 
custody  a  subject  of  the  Queen  for  being  present  at  such  meeting!     The  time  seems  now  to  be 
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Leeds.  There  was  then  more  awe  inspired  by  the  clerical  hat  of  the  priest,  thati 
by  a  regiment  of  Dragoons^ — it  was  the  debt  of  reverence  for  the  office  and  the 
wearer.  At  his  approach,  vice  was  abashed,  atid  virtue  smiled.  There  were  few 
factories  in  those  days-^the  artisans  then  performed  their  ingenious  evolutions 
at  their  homes,  hence  our  manufacturing  population  were  not  corrupted,  their 
"bodies  were  hale  atid  healthy,  their  minds  were  cheerful.  The  families  were  not 
then  supported  by  the  mill-labour  of  the  mothers  and  children — the  matrons 
remained  at  home  to  nurse  and  train  the  younger  ones,  and  manage  household 
work.  As  the  children  grew  older,  the  father  taught  the  boys  his  arts  and 
labour — the  girls  were  placed  as  servants  with  the  more  opulent  neighbours  ; 
there  they  were  prepared  for  matrimony,  to  become  faithful  and  thrifty  wives. 
The  streets  of  our  manufacturing  towns  were  then  neither  disgraced  by  police 
nor  prostitutes.  The  church  was  well  frequented,  but  the  churchyards  were  not 
crowded  with  the  untimely  dead — sent,  by  the  factories,  long  before  nature 
called  for  them. 

We  had  no  large  crowded  prisons  then,  containing  hundreds — one  small 
lock-up  was  all  that  Leeds  required  ;  and  it  was  oftener  without  a  tenant  than 
occupied.     Our  hospitals  and  workhouses  were  not  then  crowded  with  factory^ 
•cripples. 

There  was  then  no  want  for  industry — plenty  crowned  her  board.  If 
casual  misfortune  visited,  the  willing  hand  of  Christian  benevolence  was  ready 
to  relieve  and  remedy — if  its  stay  was  lengthened  and  cureless,  the  v/orkhouse 
received  the  houseless  and  the  "  dateless."  But  the  inmates  of  that  last  honie^ 
of  the  destitute  were  not  exiled — their  friends  could  visit  them,  and  administer 
comfcut  and  relief.  Nay,  from  that  house,  how  often  have  I  seen  them  welcome 
visitors  at  the  abodes  of  the  wealthy,  their  former  friends  and  neighbours. 
England  was  England  then!-    But  now,  alas,  how  changed  ! 

Fixby  was  a  merry  place  in  those  days.  Her  Lord  resided  at  the  Hall,  and 
^■are  hearty  welcome  to  all  comers.  His  generous  hospitality  is,  even  now,  remem- 
bered and  oft  talked  about.     How  altered  is  that  place  ! 

Machinery  was  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  family  of  man — its  misappli- 
cation has  produced  havoc  in  the  districts  where  it  abounds.  It  has  driven  the 
Aristocracy  from  their  estates,  and  now  keeps  them  away,  under  the  hint  "  that 


rapidly  approachinf^  ^vhicll  was  alluded  to  by  Lord  John  RusseH,  at  pp.  378,  379,  and  380  of  hi» 
book  on  'The  English  Government  and  Constitution.'     These  are  his  Lordship's  prophetic  and 

Admonitory  words  : "  But  if  the  corrupt  administrators  have  an  army  to  support  them,  the  necessity 

for  reform  vanishes,  abuses  are  perpetrated,  and  the  reign  of  freedom  is  closed  for  ever. 

"  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  increase  of  a  standing  army  is  really  dangerous,  and  the 
encoura'^ement  of  military  habits  most  pernicious.     And  the  ueptile  is  more  to  be  GUAnoEiy 

AGAINST*,  AS  IT  WOULD  APPROACH  WITHOUT  THE  RATTLE  WHICH  GIVES  WARNING  OF  ITS  VICI- 
NITY AND  SERVES  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE  AGAiNSt  ITS  POISON.  A  Standing  army  which  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  England  would  not  march  by  beat  of  drum  to  Westminster  and  dismiss  the  House 
of  Commons;  it  would  not  proscribe  the  House  of  Peers,  and  deluge  the  streets  of  London  with 
the  blood  of  her  magistrates.  It  would  appear  In  the  shape  of  a  guardian  of  order; 
.it  would  support  ihe  authority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament;  it  would  be  hostile  to  non« 

BUT    mobs    and    PLSLIC     MEETINGS,    AND     SHED    NO    BLOOB    BUT     THAT    OF    LABOURERS    AND    JOUH- 

NE-VMEN — rHow  correct  is  this  description  of  our  present  police  force!]  IT  WOULD  ESTA- 
BLISH THE  DESPOTIC  POWER,  NOT  OF  A  SINGLE  KING  OR  A  SINGLE 
GENERAL,  BUT  OF  A  HOST  OF  CORRUPT  SENATORS,  AND  HALF  A  MIL- 
LION OF  PETTY  TYRANTS." 

This  prophecy  is  fast  accomplishing.  England  may  already  almost  be  said  lo  be  in  the  hands 
of  "  the  reptile  "  His  approach  is  noiseless,  but  his  bile  is  keen !  He  aught,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
warns  us,  ''TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST."— R.O. 


■/ 
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residence  would  be  dangerous.''  It  lias  left  the  people  in  the  hands  of  mercenary 
tyrants.  It  has  unsettled  everything,  and  has  raised  up  a  power  which  was  not 
provided  with  a  place  in  our  institutions.  Instead  of  striving  to  blend  itself  with 
others,  it  seeks  to  drive  each  out,  and  to  become  itself  the  independent  lord  of 
all.  It  has  changed  the  laws,  and  run  at  will,  defying  all.  It  must  be  stayed  and 
regulated  by  the  law,  or  England  soon  will  fall. 

It  is  common  with  my  opponents  to  represent  me  as  an  enemy  to  machinery 

as  though  I  wished  for  its  destruction.     This  they  do  to  deceive  their  dupes 

they  thus  prove  their  own  dishonesty.  I  am  an  advocate  for  machinery,  when  its 
application  is  regulated  by  wisdom.  Its  unregulated  use  is  "our  bitterest 
CURSE.'*  If  our  law-makers  have  not  the  wisdom  to  regulate  it,  they  should 
give  place  to  wiser  men. 

The  laws  of  England  were  once  honoured  by  her  people — they  were  founded 
on  justice — she  was  the  hallowed  nation  of  the  earth.  And  why?  Christianity 
was  then  the  bulwark  of  her  Constitution,  the  fountain  of  her  laws. 

How  changed  is  England  now  !  At  home  jealousy,  discontent,  luxury,  reple- 
tion, want,  and  destitution  ! — abroad,  the  despised  of  all — crouching  to  those  who 
threaten,  warring  with  them  that  supplicate  !  Marching  in  triumph  against  the 
innocent  and  peaceful,  and  murdering  them,  but  humbly  suing  for  a  treaty  with 
the  powerful  threatener !  She  is  coaxing  the  nations  by  opening  her  markets  to 
their  produce  and  manufactures,  while  they,  in  derision,  laugh  at  her,  and  refuse 
to  exchange  except  with  gold.  The  herald  of  the  Gospel,  as  she  was,  now  out- 
harberizes  savages,  propagating  Christianity  by  robbery,  and  rapes,  and  murder! 
And  why  ?  Because  her  hastily-gotten  wealth  has  made  her  proud,  and  driven 
her  from  God.  She  has  fallen  into  temptation  and  a  snare — she  has  embraced 
PJiilosophy y  and  forsaken  Truth  !  Her  clergy  have  been  dumb  while  the  wolf 
has  broken  into  their  folds.  They  are  now  surprized  when  their  flocks  cease  to 
revere  and  honour  them,  and  forget  the  while  that  their  neglect  has  palsied  tlie 
people's  love ! 

Our  national  diseases  arise  from  misdirected  science.  PJdlosopJiy  having 
bewitched  us,  she  taught  us  how  a  few  might  speedily  get  rich  by  the  destruction 
of  thousands.  Immediately  the  god-like  law  of  order  was  abandoned,  for  Cove- 
tousness  could  not  brook  to  be  taught  and  restrained  of  God.  Religious  principles 
having  been  thus  discarded,  the  church  was  soon  despised — then  was  Christianity 
retained  but  in  name,  to  keep  the  oppressed  and  the  poor  submissive.  And  now 
we  reap  sad  fruit ! 

A  faithful  pastor,  who  dares  to  preach  practical  Christianity,  and  who  exhi- 
bits it  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  denouncing  oppression,  wrong,  and 
robbery,  and  telling  the  rich  their  duties  as  well  as  the  poor,  can  now  find  no 
resting-place;  but  the  deceivers  receive  all  honour  from  the  Government.  Our 
statesmen  rob  the  Treasury  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  shield  their  noble 
names  from  infamy  under  a  few  commissioned  tools. 

Our  first-rate  merchants  live  by  fraud  and  smuggling;  and,  after  bribing  the 
officers  of  the  Customs,  pay  a  fine  one-tenth  or  less  of  their  large  plunder,  then 
they  take  their  places  amongst  our  senators,  and  with  that  power;  derived  from 
their  increased  ill-gotten  wealth,  effect  more  mischief. 
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If  a  poor  postman  steal  a  penny,  he  is  transported  ;  but  a  clerk  "  well 
connected''  is  qslsWw  proved  to  be  insane.  The  court  of  justice  is  turned  to  a 
burlesque,  and  the  criminal  left  in  the  care  of  Her  Majesty,  to  bo  released  when 
the  crime  is  forgotten. 

Our  public  offices  are  too  often  filled  with  persons  who  have  served  the 
Ministers  at  elections  by  frauds,  which  if  detected,  and  justice  had  been  awarded, 
would  have  caused  them  to  be  transported  !  Names  can  be  furnished  if  the  fact 
be  doubtful.  The  bench  of  magistrates  is  crowded  (many  can  be  pointed  out  by 
myself)  with  those  whose  business  has  long  been  sedition ;  nay,  our  legislators 
think  that  their  "  privileges"  are  more  important  than  oicr  rights — "  a  standing 
order"  is  by  them  more  reverenced  than  a  fundamental  Constitutional  prin- 
ciple, or  an  ancient  law. 

Nay,  even  our  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who  are  specially  appointed 
to  make  the  poor  moral,  can  live  in  open  adultery  without  shame,  and  turn  their 
wives  adrift,  pocketing  their  fortunes!  He  who  receives  800/.  a  year,  and  a 
guinea  a  day  for  travelling  expenses,  '•'  to  teach  the  guardians  how  to  feel  for  the 
poor,"  (what  horrible  hypocrisy,)  can,  without  a  blush,  when  a  brother — an  own 
brother — who  is  reduced  to  poverty,  (being  only  able  to  earn  3*.  (Sd.  a  week,) 
asks  him  for  a  little  money  for  necessaries,  tlie  bloated,  unfeeling  monster,  can  turn 
scornfully  away,  adding,  ''  Three  and  sixpence  !  it  is  enough  for  any  man — be 
thankful  you  have  that !"  And  thus  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner  can  leave  a 
brother  to  die  ! — Such  men  are  honoured  now  in  England  ! 

The  result  of  all  this  dishonour  is,  that  if  loyalty  and  piety  are  left  among  us,, 
they  are  with  the  poor,  whose  oppressors  have  almost  driven  them  mad. 

We  have  just  escaped  from  a  rebellion,  and  our  prisons  are  filled  with  the 
guiltless  or  mere  dupes,  while  we  leave  the  guilty  traitors  on  tlw  bench !  Sir,. 
facts  will  bear  me  out  in  these  declarations.  Sir  James  Graham  can  avouch  the 
truth,  for  he  is  in  possession  of  strong  proof  that  many  who  now  disgrace  the 
magisterial  benches,  and  who  are  committing  Chartist  dupes  or  desperate  hungered 
artisans,  are  themselves  the  authors  of  all  the  row — their  guilt  is  well-nigh 
treason  !  The  Home  Secretary  is  not  without  the  documents  which  attest  their 
guilt.  But  the  Chartists  and  tlie  destitute  are  poor,  while  the  Leaguers  are 
rich.  Thus  the  latter  are  left  commissioned  by  the  Queen,  while  they  create 
another  insurrection,  and  are  permitted  to  send  their  missionaries  of  treason 
amongst  the  agricultural  peasantry,  breathing  out  fire  and  death  against  the 
Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy  ! 

The  Government  know  that  the  Leaguers  are  the  guilty  parties,  but  after 
such  a  stir,  victims  they  must  have — they  will  not  touch  the  rich  Leaguers. 
Well  then,  when  O'Connor  (he  made  a  terrible  mistake  when  he  shook  hands 
"with  Sturge  at  Nottingham — Sturge  is  but  the  pioneer  of  O'Connell,)  when 
O'Connor  and  his  friends  are  silenced,  we  shall  find  O'Connell  rampant,  and  then 
the  triple-pointed  arrow  will  be  levelled  at  the  State — Ireland  and  England  will 
demand  Complete-Suffrage,  Repeal,  and  Free  Trade  !  True,  the  two  former 
will  be  mere  clap-tra])s,  to  catch  the  masses,  but  Free  Trade  the  Leaguers 
want,fl?26?  they  will  have  it.  Where  will  you  find  the  man  to  meet  O'Connell  then  ? 

Do  not  let  the  Aristocracy  be  longer  lulled  and  deceive  themselves.     Sir 
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Robert  Peel  knows  all  about  it.  He  is  prepared  to  yield  to  the  Leaguers,  or 
ratber  to  unite  witb  tbcni.  As  usual  be  must  bave  a  reason — a  loud  icnocking 
from  without.  Wben  tbc  Cliartists  are  put  down,  tbe  Leaguers,  witb  O'ConncU 
at  their  head,  will  lead  tbe  English  and  tbe  Irish  masses.  The  Premier  knows 
that  knock,  and  be  will  open  to  it  as  before.     Time  will  prove  if  I  am  mistaken. 

Tbe  landed  interest  and  tbe  aristocracy  have  chosen  tbe  Cotton  Lord  for  their 
leader.     Will  it  be  tbe  first  time  that  Sir  Robert  has  betrayed  his  confidants? 

A  nation  so  confused,  bewildered,  and  degraded,  was  never  seen  before.  We 
impiously  talk  of  famine,  and  we  behold  many  of  our  people  starving  for  want  of 
bread,  while  we  are  hypocritically  making  thanksgivings  for  a  good  harvest! 
The  poor  are  perishing  from  want,  while  plenty  fills  our  granaries  ! 
There  must  be  a  cause.  Sir,  that  cause  is  plai^n.  We  want  a  Christian  states- 
man to  grapple  with  the  effects  of  unrestrained  science,  urged  on  by  infidelity — 
to  restore  order  amidst  the  vast  efforts  of  our  unregulated  skill.  Mistake  me  not, 
it  is  tbe  misapplication  of  machinery,  tbe  permitting  science  to  triumph  over 
Christianity,  which  has  brought  us  to  this  dreadful  pass.  Let  science  and  her 
offspring  take  their  proper  places,  subject  to  Christian  rule  and  regulation,  and 
they  will  be  as  beneficial  to  the  State  as  they  have  proved  ruinous.  Hitherto  we 
have  met  witb  none  who  have  dared  to  give  machinery  its  proper,  its  only  safe 
and  useful  place  amongst  us — to  make  it  the  helpmate  of  labour,  not  its  tyrant. 
Why,  Sir,  when  a  Conservative  nobleman  has  dared  even  to  attempt  it,  be  has, 
in  consequence,  been  refused  a  place  in  the  Conservative  Ministry  !  so  foolish 
and  so  truckling  is  the  great  Conservative  leader  ! 

The  men  who  bave  become  rich  by  tbe  wanton  application  of  machinery, 
having  enslaved  tbe  artisans,  now  seek  to  seduce  tbe  husbandmen,  in  order  that 
they  may  "  annihilate  the  Aristocracy,"  destroy  the  Clergy,  and  then  universally 
establish  their  hated  tyranny.  The  Aristocracy  crouch  before  the  crusade  of 
the  Leaguers ;  and  tbe  Government,  instead  of  removing  those  magistrates  who 
hatched  and  hastened  tbe  late  insurrection,  and  then  placing  them  in  the  dock, 
to  be  tried  for  crimes  scarcely  short  of  treason,  are  striving  to  silence  the  voice 
of  complaint  by  police,  troops,  and  special  commissions,  and  are  indicting  the 
very  men  who  prevented  the  triumph  of  tbe  Leaguers  ! 

Such  is  our  state — the  leaves  of  our  history  are  turning  over  rapidly — 
O'Connell  is  an  old  man,  but  I  fancy  that  I  can  see  in  them  his -name  in  red 
capitals,  where  others  dream  of  peace. 

What  a  curious  letter  I  am  writing  you.  It  contains  my  prison  thoughts, 
founded  on  my  prison  knowledge — not  all  my  thoughts,  but  some  of  them. 
May  be  the  time  will  come  when  Peel,  and  Graham,  and  yourself,  and  others  who 
now  scoff,  will  read  these  few  pages  with  more  fearful  interest  than  now.  Just 
one  word  before  I  change  the  subject — I  speak  to  you  as  one  of  the  Aristocracy 
— If  you  cannot  regulate  steam,  steam  will  humble  you  ! — Verbum  sat,  which, 
you  know,  means,  in  plain  Yorkshire, — Hev  a  care  o'  yoursels  ! 

Before  I  return  to  the  book  of  Mr.  Greg,  I  must  prove  to  you  how  needful  it 
is  that  the  friends  of  the  factory  children  should  be  perpetually  reminding  the 
public  of  the  sufferings  of  their  much-injured  clients.  You  will  be  astonished  at 
the  instance  I  am  about  to  produce  of  this  necessity.     If  there  be  one  newspaper 
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which  has,  more  than  another,  assisted  in  detailing  the  hardships  of  the  factory 
children,  and  demanding  their  emancipation,  it  is  the  Morning  Herald.  It  has, 
for  many  years,  enriched  its  columns  with  able  articles,  exposing  the  wrongs  to 
which  tlie  sufferers  are  victims,  and  demanding  legislative  redress  and  relief;  yet 
it  is  true,  that  even  a  friend  so  ardent  has  forgotten  the  means  that  have  been 
taken  to  make  their  sufferings  known  ;  and  now  he  fancies,  that  "  a  Commission 
and  a  Report"  would  ensure  that  "  the  rights  of  humanity  will  be  quickly  vindi- 
cated." He  forgets,  although  his  columns  bear  ample  testimony,  that  Committees, 
Commissions,  and  Reports  have  multiplied  upon  this  subject,  until  a  considerable 
library  might  be  furnished  with  "  the  blue  books"  ;  that  frequent  reports  of 
Parliamentary  debates  on  this  subject  have  occupied  his  own  columns;  that  public 
meetings  to  an  immense  number,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  have  been  held 
on  the  subject,  and  that  reports  of  those  meetings  teemed  from  the  press;  that 
pamphlets  almost  innumerable  have  been  published,  setting  forth  the  evils  of  the 
unregulated  Factory  system,  and  predicting  its  inevitable  results,  and  that  still 
tyranny  has  triumphed  over  justice.  I  mention  this  fact,  to  prove  how  needful 
it  is,  on  thi«  subject,  to  be  "  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

On  the  30th  ult.  I  read  in  the  JMorning  Herald,  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
excellent  article  on  the  Factory  question  and  Lord  Ashley,  the  following: — 

"  A  ffreat  portion  of  the  difficulties  on  Lord  Ashley's  favourite  subjects  arises,  we  feel  convinced, 
from  popular  ignorance  as  to  the  actual  cotidition  of  our  manufacturing  population.  Tiie  depth  and 
extent  of  their  permanent  wretchedness  and  misery  are  wholly  unknown  to  nine-tenths  even  of  the 
public  who  read  the  daily  prints.  They  hear  of  that  wretchedness  and  misery  only  when  in  exlre- 
niity,  and  when  they  hear  notoftliem,  they  fancy  the  scenes  they  have  heard  of  no  longer  exift  Now 
what  is  wanted  whereon  to  erect  such  a  public  opinion  as  wou'd  scout  the  quackery  of  Free  Trade 
specifics,  and  beget  wholesome  legislatiun.  is  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  and  continuous  condition  of 
the  factory  people.  We  have  had  commissions  and  reports  on  almost  e\ery  imaginable  subject  sflre 
this,  b\j  far  the  most  important.  Let  but  the  actual  extent  to  which  female  and  infant  have  dis- 
I)laced  adultmale  labour,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  social  and  domestic  disorganization  of  this  branch 
of  the  community,  be  but  once  made  known  by  responsible  persons,  and  the  rights  of  homanity  and 
the  character  of  the  nation  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  quickly  vindicated.  Lord  Ashley  has  already 
experienced  the  instantaneous  results  of  the  oiBcial  exposure  of  hitherto  'unknown  abominations' 
in  nunes  and  collieries^  if  his  lordship  could  induce  the  issuing  of  a  similar  inquirv  into  the  econo- 
mical, social,  and  religious  condition  of  the  factory  people,  the  enactment  of  a  Ten  Hours'  time 
Jaw  would  no  longer  be  doubtful." 

There  were  pictures  in  the  Reports  on  Mines,  there  were  none  in  those  on  the 
Factories.  It  would  seem  that  the  mind  is  more  impressi^d  by  pictures  than  by 
print.  A  good  reason  why— even  to  this  day,  I  alw'ays  look  at  the  pictures  before 
I  read  the  book. 

The  mind  of  England  is  far  more  susceptible  of  impression  from  reports  of 
cruelties  inflicted  in  distant  lauds  on  blacks,  than  of  barbarities  practised  at  home 
on  whites — nay,  the  sufferings  of  an  ass  obtain  more  sympathy  in  England  than 
those  which  are  endured  by  the  cruelly-tortured  factory  child. 

The  following  extracts  (a  {&\w  out  of  thousands  which  might  be  produced) 
will  prove,  that  while  the  Morning  Herald  has  done  its  duty,  it  has  strangely 
misjudged  the  public  mind.  It  is  the  power  of  wealth  that  cramps  the  hand  of 
justice — it  is  not  ignorance  of  the  crimes.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the 
Morning  Herald  of  Februaay  4,  1832: — 

"  While  the  active  benevolence  of  Englishmen  has  been  exploring  distant  regions  of  the  earth 
for  the  objects  of  human  oppression  and  misery,  to  bring  consolation  to  the  sufterer,  and  deliver- 
ance to  the  captive,  there  has  existed  in  the  very  heart  of  this  country  a  cruel  and  destructive 
species  of  bondage,  which  blights  and  withers  all  humanity  exposed  to  its  noxious  influence.  The 
young  are  its  victims — the  unprotected  children  of  the  poor  are  its  hopeless  slaves.  Ala  tender  age 
they  are  taken  from  the  care  of  parents — from  the  opportunities  of  instruction — from  the  ordinary 
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recreations  of  youthful  life— imprisoned  in  the  Bastiles  of  modern  manufactures — pent  up  in  foul 
air — worked  in  cheerless  and  exhausting  drudgery  until  ihe  powers  of  nature  give  way,  and  they 
sink  into  the  grave,  or  drag  on  a  lingering  existence,  the  prey  of  bodily  iniirmities  and  moral 
degradation. 

"•This  is  the  system  of  our  factol-ies— a  system  created  by  that  selfish  spirit  of  mammox  which 
makes  the  misery  and  debasement  of  thousands  subservient  to  the  sordid  interests  of  one — a  system 
which  our  political  economists  view  either  with  approbation  or  cold  indifference,  but  which  cnlitrht- 
ened  benevolence  reprobates  as  no  common  calamity  to  a  civilized  land,  and  which,  v»e  trust,  sound 
legislation  will,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  effectually  and  for  ever  remove." 

"  For  his  searching  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  who  are  the  slaves  of  this 
system,  and  for  his  earnest  exertions  to  root  out  its  evils  from  among  us,  Mr.  Sadler  is  entitled  to 
great  praise.  Without  going  at  present  into  the  details  of  his  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  factories, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  its  principle  is  of  a  character  no  less  enlightened  than  humane — for 
that  is  the  wisest  legislation  which  makes  the  prosperity  of  the  rich  inseparable  from  the  comfort 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  which,  giving  the  employers  all  reasonable  benefitof  the  industry 
6f  the  humbler  classes,  protects  them  from  the  oppressive  abuses  with  which  labour  is  loaded  by 
intemoerate  cruelty." 

''  There  is  no  people  that  dread  disease  more  than  the  English,  and  yet  they  allow  the  most  dan- 
gerous receptacles  of  contagion  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  them — where  little  children,  of  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age,  [he  might  have  said  five  years.]  are  confined  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
Without  rest  or  sleep  !  No  j)eopie  have  such  severe  laws  to  punish  crime ;  and  yet  they  permit  a 
system  to  flourish  which,  by  its  demoralizing  effects,  is  an  abounding  source  of  crime,  and  all  the 
tices  which  afflict  human  nature." 

Again,  on  the  I5th  of  February,  1832,  the  folIowiYig  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Herald : — 

"We  would  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  which  a"ppiears  in  otir  paper  of  this  dav,  under  the 
head  of  '  Infant  Slavery  in  England.'  The  article  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  a  Mr.  Firth,  at 
a  public  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sadler's  Factory  Bill.  Mr.  Firth  was,  when  a  child,  employed 
ii\  a  cotton  factory  at  a  very  early  age,  and  his  description  of  the  treatment  of  the  poor  infants  carries 
with  it  all  the  force  of  actual  experience.  If  manufactures  can  only  be  supported  by  such  means^ 
the  question  icill  arise  whether  they  ought  to  be  supported  at  all.  Economists  will  start  at  this; 
and  jet  where  is  the  real  philanthropist  who  will  deny  that  in  such  a  case  it  wo\ild  be  an  advantage 
to  have  escaped  from  one  of  the  sources  of  national  prosperity  ?" 

On  April  2,  1832,  the  Morning  Herald  contained  the  following : — 

"  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  factory  children  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  alleviated. 
Though  Mr.  Sadler's  Bill  to  emancipate  them  from  a  state  of  bondage  as  painful  and  degrading  as 
negro  slavery  was  carried  through  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  its  further  progress 
has  been  stopped,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  if  not  defeated,  by  being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
instead  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. — {There  had  already  been  three  Select  Committees  oii' 
this  subject.] 

"The  only  ground  for  sending  a  Bill  before  a  Select  Committee  is  to  collect  evidence  to  enable 
the  House  to  legislate  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts.  We  should  have  thought  that  so  much 
of  Mr.  Sadler's  statements  as  was  undisputed  wonid  have  been  suflScient  to  warrant  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  further  inquiry,  in  adopting  the  provisions  of  tTie  Bill.  It  is  not — ^it  cannot  be 
denied  that  children  of  a  lender  age  are  worked  in  our  factories  twelve,  fourteen,  and  fifteen,  and 
sometimes  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Let  us  take  the  smallest  numl)er  of  hours — namely, 
twelve — and  we  say  this  alotie,  as  an  admitted  fact,  forms  a  groundwork  for  legislation.  God  and 
fiature  never  intended  that  half  the  periodof  existerrceof  a  childof  tender  years  should  be  consumed 
in  constant  drudgery  in  unwholesome  air.  We  care  not  how  light  the  labour  may  be,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word — that  is,  how  little  muscular  power  it  may  require;'  the  constant  attendance  upon  it 
for  such  a  length  of  time  deprives  childhood  of  the  necessary  hours  of  recreation,  without  which 
disease  and  infirmity  must  take  possession  of  the  human  frame  at  the  very  time  when  it  ought  to' 
be  braced  and  invigorated  by  open  air  and  healthful  pastinre.  It  also  deprives  it  of  the  hours 
necessary  for  instruction,  whether  moral  or  intellectual;  and  thus,  whether  the  human  being  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  animal,  or  as  a  being  of  higher  powers  and  destinies,  it  is,  by  this  cruel  system, 
in  the  first  years  of  life,  cut  off  from  the  attainment  of  the  physical  energies  of  the  one  and  the  moral- 
Jtiiprovement  of  the  other." 

"The  production  of  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  attended  with 
great  expense.  How  can  the  poverty  of  the  poor  workmen  contend  in  such  a  place  against  the  re- 
sources of  the  rich  masters?  It  is  with  pleasure  we  refer  to  an  advertisement  in  our  paper  of  to- 
day, from  a  society  wj)ich  has  just  been  formed  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  this  case,  of  which  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is  Patron,  and  the  philanthropic  William  Allen,  Chairman. 
The  society  purposes  to  collect  funds  necessary  to  prosecute  this  great  contest,  to  advocate  the 
Cause  of  the  helpless  chiWren,  and  'remove  the  reproach  of  infant  sfavery  from  this  Christia» 
lantl.' " 

By  some  means,  (Mr.  Pease,  late  M.F.  of  Darlington,  can  best  explain  how,)- 
the  factory  masters  very  soon  deprived  the  factory  children  of  the  fostering  care 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  "  the  philanthropic  William 
Allen."     The  operatives  were  put  to  much  expense  in  conducting  that  inquiry, 
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and  many  of  them  were  discharged  from  their  employment,  because  they  were 
summoned  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee.  Sadler  demanded  compen- 
sation from  the  House  of  Commons  for  those  men — he  was  laughed  at  and  refused, 
and  the  poor  men  were  left  to  starve  ! — their  only  crime  being,  that  they  had 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  House  of  Commons  ! 

John  Wood,  Esq»,  then  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  nOw  of  Theddon  Grano-e,  near 
Alton,  Hants,  was  the  chief  monied  friend  on  that  occasion — his  munificence  was 
truly  noble ;  but  the  Metropolitan  Society,  patronized  by  Royalty,  was  sterile  and 
unfruitful.     The  Select  Committee  published  its  "  blue  book,''  and  that  was  all. 

I  (iannot  conclude  this  subject  better  than  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Morning  Herald  of  the  25th  of  April,  1832  :— 

"The  evidence  taken  before  th^  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  fdr  regulating  Infant  Labour  in 
Factories,  tends  to  show  that  Mr.  Sadler's  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  factory  system  upon  the  health  and  habits  of  the  children  of  the  jiOor,were  nttt 
only  not  exaggerated,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  melancholy  truth.  It  will  appear  incredible,  hereafter, 
that  such  a  system,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  civilization  and  morality  of  England,  could  have 
existed  in  the  very  heart  of  this  Christian  land  in  the  nineteetith  century,  and  that  the  sufferin"-8 
which  it  inflicted  upon  so  many  thousands  of  the  most  helpless  of  our  fellow-creatures  should  hiive 
been  so  long  unnoticed,  while  British  philanthropy  flew  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe — traversing 
oceans  and  deserts — braving  the  hurricane  and  the  pestilence,  to  release  the  captive  froui  his  chains, 
lo  strike  the  scourge  f'rom  the  hand  of  rehlorseless  oppression,  and  vindicate  the  insulted  rig-lits  of 
humanity. 

"  When  the  children  of^  Isreal  w^re  oppressed,  the  taskmasters  were  strangers  to  the  lineage 
and  religion  of  their  victims;  but  in  Christian  England  the  oppressdrs  and  the  oppressed  are  of  one 
race — of  one  nation — of  the  same  colour  and  creed-^both  the  subjects  of  a  free  state — both  believers 
ih  a  religion  of  mercy  !  But  cupidity  creates  ti/ranis,  as  poverti/  makes  slaves.  The  wars  which 
atnbitioti  cause,  produce  dreadful  calamities  to  mankind.  The  sordid  spirit  of  accumulation  does 
not  destroy  mankind,  indeed,  by  the  bayonet  and  grape-shot,  but  it  has  its  exterminating  weapons, 
and  though  less  speedy,  is  no  less  sure  in  its  destructive  process.  The  infliction  of  physical  in- 
firmity and  moral  debasement  upon  myriads  of  the  infant  poor  of  England  is  among  the  deplorable 
results  for  which  the  country  has  to  thank  the  upholders  of  that  system,  which  would  sacrifice  the 
comforts,  the  health,  the  morals  of  a  whole  people,  to  enable  a  few  individuals  to  become  possesse'd 
of  riches  which  they  will  not  diffuse,  and  cannot  enjoy.  Possibly  the  very  persons  who  annually 
destroy  in  this  country  a  number  of  children  by  the  premature  and  unwholesome  labours  of  our  fac- 
tories would  shudder  on  reading  an  account  of  a  Carthaginian  sacrifice  of  children  to  Moloch  ;  yet 
in  what  do  our  infant  offerings  to  Mammon  differ  from  the  Pagan  oblations  of  the  young  and  inno- 
cent upon  the  altars  of  an  angry  deity — ^in  what,  save  the  mode  and  instrumentality  by  which  the 
sacrifice  is  performed,  and  the  more  protracted  nature  of  the  suff'eiing?" 

That  "  sacrifice"  still  continues^  although  afterwards   a  Royal  Commission 

was  instituted,  and  the  result  of  its  labours  was  an  issue  of  many  thick  "  blue 

books j"  full  of  descriptions  of  the  horrible  effects  of  factory  labour.     Since  then 

a  Factory  Bill  has  been  passed,  which  was  avowedly  intended  to  be  inoperative, 

and  is,  indeed,  too  often  the  sport  of  the  magistrates.     That  Bill  was  passed  to 

thwart  Sadler  and  Ashley^  andj  under  the  semblance  of  relief,  to  continue  *'  the 

sacrifice.*'     Two  "  blue  books^'  are  issued  annually  by  the  inspectors,  still  the 

public  voice  is  almost  silent,  atid  Lord  Ashley  pleads  in  vain — nay,  his  Lordship 

was  refused  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  only  because  he  would  not  give  up  his 

pleadings  for  Sadler's  Ten  Hours  t'actory  Bill ! — On  this  most  interesting,  this 

most  vital  question,  I  think  that  J  have  now  proved  that  I  am  bound  to  reiterate 

the  published  testimony  of  friends  and  foes,  (Greg  and  Shuttleworth  are  of  the 

latter  number).     Let  this  be  my  excuse  if  I  seem  to  be  tedious. 

I  have  undertaken  the  case  of  my  poor  clients — hitherto  I  have  not  shrunk 

from  their  defence  ;  and  even  now  I  will  strive  to  be  their  eqaancipator,  although 

I  am  your  Prisoner, 

RECHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— "  Rent-Roll"  must  wait.— R.0» 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL.  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  been  more  disgusted  than  at 
the  introduction  of  the  word  fajIine  into  the  writings  of  those  wIjo  are  demanding 
Free  Trade.  It  is  really  infamous  that  those  whose  principles  avowedly  require 
that  wages  should  be  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  amount,  and  that  the  food  of  the 
labourers  should  be  as  stinted  and  coarse  as  possible,  should  now^  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  be  striving  to  exasperate  their  ill-requited  artisans,  by  telling  them  that 
there  is  a  famine,  caused  by  the  Corn  Laws.  To  speak  of  famine  with  such  a 
harvest  as  God  has  just  blessed  us  with,  wheUj  also,  we  have  3,000,000  quarters 
of  foreign  grain  already  imported,  is  impious !  Talk  of  famine,  indeed;  why, 
Sir,  I  was  this  day  visited  by  a  half-pay  officer,  who  had  been  to  Windsor — he 
had  seen  the  Royal  lap-dogs  in  their  kennels — he  saw  their  troughs  filled  with 
milk  and  bread,  and  the  little  pets  were  so  satisfied,  that  they  would  not  even 
look  at  their  superabundant  food!  Were  famine  in  England,  that  would  not, 
could  not  be !  Were  we  really  over-populated,  we  could  not  provide  such 
Surplus  dainties  even  for  the  dogs  of  Royalty* 

If,  however,  we  have  not  famine,  we  have  want— ^ want  in  the  midst  of  plenty ! 
The  bountiful  Creator  of  man  has  richly  provided  for  all  our  wants,  and  He  has 
given  us  laws  by  which  the  distribution  may  be  justly  regulated,  aye,  and  for  the 
wants  of  dogs  as  well ;  but  man — proud,  arrogant,  sordid,  self-opinionated  man, 
despises  the  laws  of  God,  and  distributes  wrongfully.  And  who  is  it  that  resist 
the  restraining  and  regulating  principles  laid  down  by  God  Himself,  without 
which  the  rich  must  always  oppress  the  poor? — Who  is  it  ?  Why  it  is  none  other 
than  those  very  men  who  seek  for  more  freedom,  that  they  may  the  more  easily 
still  further  **  reduce  the  return  of  labour" — as  if  they  had  not  already  produced 
sufficient  misery  by  the  restraints  upon  their  cupidity,  which  their  clamours  have 
already  induced  the  Government  to  withdraw.  Wherever  want  is  to  be  found,  it  may 
surely  be  traced  to  those  loose  principles  which  have  been  introduced  into  modern 
legislation,  to  accommodate  and  gratify  these  impious  clamourers.  Before  we 
proceed  further  to  relax  our  protective  laws,  or  to  expand  our  commerce,  it  would 
be  well  to  contemplate  the  melancholy  results  which  are  consequent  on  the  steps 
which  we  have  already  taken  in  the  patb  to  universal  competition. 
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Read,  Sir,  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  have  received  this  morning  from 
one  of  our  busiest  liives  of  industry: — 

"  Benjamin  Hill,  a  very  respectable  farmer  in  Bury,  Lancashire,  had  a  cow  died  last  week,' 
[the  letter  is  dated  October  4,  1842,]  which  he  ordered  to  be  taken  to  the  dog-kennel,  situate  about 
a  mile  from  his  house.  The  dead  beast  was  no  sooner  put  into  a  cart,  than  the  foul  carcase  came 
in  contact  with  the  eyes  of  the  starving  poor.  T^he  cart  was  pursued  from  all  directions.  One 
^icrson  pulled  out  his  knife.,  and  actually  cut  off  'piece  after  piece  of  the  dead  carcase  for  the 
4'ager  throng,  ft  was  followed  up  to  the  kennel,  and  what  remained  was  almost  entirely  taken 
^y  the  poor  and  needy  creatures." 

Now,  I  begof  you  to  put  those  two  facts  together — the  surfeited  dogs  and  the 
starved  artisans — and  say,  Who  is  to  be  blamed  ?  Not  the  Almighty — He  has 
provided  enough  and  to  spare  for  all.  Not  the  Queen — she  has  no  power  to 
regulate  our  commerce  against  the  will  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Not 
Jthe  industrious  artisans — they  have  no  share  in  making  the  laws.  Who  then  is  to 
be  blamed  ?  Who  but  those  who  hate  the  power  of  distribution  in  their  hands, 
the  Government,  and  those  who  urge  on  the  Government  in  the  destructive  prin- 
ciple of  "availing  themselves  of  all  circumstances  to  reduce  the  return  of  labour?^* 
■^— "  to  force  the  poor  of  England  to  live  upon  a  coarser  sort  of  food?"  Those,  and 
those  only,  are  the  parties  who  are  to  blame.     Theirs  is  the  power  to  remedy. 

If  there  were  famine  in  the  land,  the  dogs  could  not  be  surfeited  with  milk 
find  bread — if  plenty,  the  industrious  producers  of  wealth  should  not  be  feeding 
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I  put  these  two  facts  (which  reached  me  on  the  same  day)  together,  not  to 
<ixeite  the  famished,  or  displease  the  Queen,  but  to  set  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
^-thinking.  'Tis  theirs  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  God's  rich  gifts  to  all.  tf 
they  fail  to  do  so,  they  are  usurpers ! 

Tell  me  not,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  publish  such  facts — the  danger  lies  ii% 
permitting  them  ! 

Now,  Sir,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there  is  enough  for  all — not  for 
the  Royal  dogs  only,  but  even  for  those  of  artisans.  It  is,  then,  impious  to  talk 
of  FAMINE — there  is  no  such  thing — there  is  plenty,  and  to  spare  ! 

Then  whence,  I  ask  again,  whence  this  want? — this  so-called  f^asiine  ?  I 
■^vill  tell  you — would  that  the  legislature  were  listening.  It  is  all  false  distri- 
bution, founded  on  the  unchristian  principle,  "  that  to  give  capital  a  fair  remu- 
neration, the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down,"  (  William  Husldsson)  ;  or, 
as  the  Morning  Chronicle  will  have  it,  "  the  employer  of  labour  is  entitled  to 
avail  himself  of  all  circumstances  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  return  of  labour." 
Seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause,  and  you  will  seek  in  vain.  So  long  as  these  vile 
and  insane  axioms  are  received  as  wisdom,  it  matters  not  1m)w  plentiful  our 
harvests,  how  expanded  our  trade,  how  busy  our  bees  may  be,  want  must  and 
Avill,  under  their  influence,  be  the  reward  of  industry.  The  foundation  of  these 
abhorrent  principles  is  Covetousness ;  and  we  have  the  highest  authority  for 
declaring  that  *'  Covetousness  is  Idolatry." 

Let  us,  then,  hear  no  more  of  famine,  but  of  folly — not  of  lack  of  food,  but 
Jack  of  sense.  When  wc  know  that  there  is  enough  for  all,  (and  none  can  doubt 
that  now,)  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  behold  industry  rewarded  with  carrion, 
let  us  charge  it  on  the  right  cause,  and  acknowledge  that  the  reason  is — Infidelity, 

See  what  fools  this  idiotic  Philosophy  makes  of  us.     Instead  of  availing  our- 
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selves  of  the  riches  which  God  has  plnccd  within  the  realm,  (for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  this  empire,  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  is  independent  of 
ail  other  nations,)  instead,  I  say,  of  availing  ourselves  of  our  own  resources,  we 
are,  being  bewitched  by  false  Philosophy,  ever  panting  after  those  of  other 
states  ;  and  we  arc  thus  driven  to  the  exhibition  of  our  insanity  before  a  deriding, 
iiay,  a  disgusted  world. 

Expansion  of  foreign  trade  is  what  we  are  raving  after.  In  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, where  powers  are  weak,  we  fight  for  it,  murder  for  it,  rape  for  it ;  but  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  where  we  have  power  to  contend  with,  we  take  off  our 
swords,  muffle  our  cannon,  and,  instead  of  a  statesman,  we  send  a  mere  merchant 
(after  dubbing  him  a  lord)  to  compromise  and  to  negotiate.  And  a  pretty  nego- 
tiation he  has  made  of  it.  Just  like  a  poor  Yorkshire  clothier,  who  has  brought 
his  bales  to  change  for  cash,  in  order  to  keep  off  a  writ,  negotiating  with  a 
slaughter-house  master  here  in  London. 

I  have  been  reading  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  the  previous  correspondence 
between  the  American  and  English  negotiators.  I  find  nothing  English  in  it — it 
is  not  diplomacy,  but  bargaining.  From  first  to  last,  it  smacks  of  the  counting- 
house — there  is  nothing  of  the  bureaux  about  it.  If  the  letters  had  concluded 
with  "I  remain,  your  obedient  servant,^'  (as  Mr.  Webster's  sometimes  do,) 
instead  of  ''  Be  assured  of  my  distinguished  consideration,"  the  whole  correspon- 
dence would  have  assumed  the  character  of  mercantile  letters  about  a  few  bales 
of  goods — Mr.  Webster  being  the  man  of  wealth,  who  seems  to  be  unwilling  to 
buy.  Lord  Ashburton  the  needy  tradesman,  who  is  forced  to  sell.  National 
hx)nour,  high-toned  feeling,  statesman-like  bearing,  are  all  abandoned,  and  the 
noble  merchant  negotiator  seems,  all  the  way  through,  to  be  only  anxious  to  strike 
the  bargain.  The  Free  Trade  millennium  would  seem  to  have  arrived,  when,  as 
Mr.  Cobden  says,  "  Away  with  all  the  trouble  and  all  the  vexation  of  diplomacy, 
when  every  merchant's  counting-house,  and  every  manufacturer's  office,  will  become 
the  centre  of  a  system  of  diplomacy,  which  shall  bind  men  in  peace,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  statesmen  to  embroil  them  in  war."  Or,  as  the  Times  very  aptly 
translates  it,  "  when  the  world  will  become  united  in  one  commercial  system — 
when  commerce  shall  be  "made  to  swallow  up  everything  else,  so  that  men  can 
speak  of  nothing,  dream  of  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  and  act  upon  nothing,  ex- 
cepting only  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence." 

No  doubt  Lord  Ashburton  thought,  that  by  succumbing  to  the  Americans,  a 
better  tariff  would  be  granted,  and  thus  he  should  secure  for  England  "  a  more 
extended  foreign  trade."  Rightly  the  States  have  answered  him.  They  have 
discovered,  that  to  protect  their  home-labour  is  the  wisest  plan  ;  and  so,  after 
having  humbled,  they  have,  very  coolly,  almost  shut  their  ports  against  us. 

The  treaty  settles  nothing,  it  provides  new  causes  of  quarrel,  and  has  served 
only  to  disgrace  England.  But  no  wonder:  to  represent  the  Crown  of  England 
we  sent  a  modern  merchant,  not  a  statesman — it  was  natural  that  he  should  care 
alone  for  trade,  and  never  dream  of  honour  or  of  right. 

The  object  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  thus  well  expressed  by  the  Times.  It  was 
not  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  England  and  the  rights  of  the  people, 
but  "  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  should  release  our  American  trade  from  the 
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state  of  appreliciision  and  danger  which  must  always  result  from  an  unsettled 
question  of  importance/'  The  necessity  for  such  a  seeming  settlement,  on  any 
terms,  was  paramount,  in  Lord  Asliburton's  mind,  to  every  other  consideration — 
this  is  apparent  in  every  step  of  the  "  bargain." 

How  anything  better  than  such  a  "  blunder"  could  be  expected,  when  a  man, 
who  evidently  possesses  a  mere  mercantile  mind,  was  sent  to  negotiate,  under  such 
rjrcumstances,  with  such  a  people,  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  That  a  Government, 
with  a  Cotton  Lord  at  its  head,  should  have  led  the  nation  into  such  a  snare,  is 
no  wonder.  It  would  indeed  have  been  extraordinary  if  Mr.  Webster  had  not 
made  the  most  of  it. 

But  I  said,  that,  after  all,  nothing  was  settled  by  this  treaty.  Hear  Lord 
Ashburton.  He  assures  Mr.  Webster,  that  "  no  more  inconvenient  line  of  boun- 
dary could  well  be  drawn"  than  the  one  to  which  he  has  agreed.  He  speaks  of 
the  arrangement  as  "painful  and  distressing,"  "cruel,"  "a  most  harsh  pro- 
ceeding," "  to  say  nothing  of  the  bickerings  and  collisions  likely  to  arise" — nay. 
Lord  Ashburton  actually  declared,  respecting  this  self-same  boundary  "settle- 
ment," before  he  agreed  to  it,  "  We  should  thereby  abandon  the  great  object  we 
have  in  view,  of  the  happiness  and  convenience  of  the  people,  and  of  fixing  a 
boundary  the  least  likely  to  occasion  future  strife." 

Well  might  a  Government  who  had  thus  discovered  our  weakness,  and  who 
saw  that  we  were  willing  to  surrender  our  honour  and  our  rights  for  the  hope  of 
a  little  more  trade,  afterwards  resolve  almost  to  shut  us  out  of  her  ports.  Th© 
Tariif  is  a  serious  retribution  for  Lord  Ashburton's  «?z^e-diplomacy. 

All  this  comes  of  making  mere  merchants  into  nobles,  and  then  transforming 
them  into  diplomatic  negotiators!  The  treaty  is  a  slovenly  tradesman's  contract — 
there  is  no  diplomacy  about  it.  There  are  a  thousand  objections  to  it — those 
which  are  pointed  out  by  Lord  Ashburton  himself  will,  however,  suflBce  for  the 
Fleet  Papers.  It  is  a  Free  Trade  will-o'-th'-wisp — the  offspring  of  a  mistified 
imagination,  which  has  led  the  Government  into  such  a  disgraceful  swamp. 
May  be  the  Parliament  will  recover  our  lost  honour  and  rights,  by  repudiating 
the  whole  concern.  The  excuse  for  this  treaty  which  has  been  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  forced  crimson  into  my  cheeks  when  I  perused  it.  He  demon- 
strates, that  the  national  honour,  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  people, 
have  been  sacrificed  for  trade. 

Where  is  the  Englishman  who  can  read  the  Ashburton  documents  without  a 
blush  ?  Where  the  American  who  can  peruse  them  without  a  laugh  ?  The  farce 
will  be  incomplete  until  the  Ashburton  coronet  is  decorated  with  another  ball  \ 

Thus  will  his  diplomatic  cap  receive  its  appropriate  finish  ! . — How  Cobbett 

would  have  chuckled  had  he  lived  till  now! A  Baring  caught  by  a  Yankee  ! 

Why  it  would  have  killed  him  with  laughing  ! 

I  must  now,  however,  change  the  subject.  I  had  intended  to  have  finished 
my  extracts  from  Greg's  important  pamphlet  in  this  letter,  but  I  must  be  cour- 
teous even  to  an  uncivil  foe.  It  would  seem,  that  my  name  runs  between  the  Editor  of 
the  3forning  Ch7'onicle  and  his  wits;  and  although  he  will  not  er^we  with  me,  being 
too  proud  to  take  a  seat  in  my  "  school,"  and  too  ill-tempered  to  give  me  a  stool 
in  his,  still  I  must  not  pass  over  his  peevish  remembrances  of  me  without  notice. 
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The  reverend  gentleman  whose  fretful  genius  presides  over  the  3Iorniiig 
Chronicle  J  finding  that  it  is  bootless  to  argue  the  questions  between  his  "school  " 
and  naine,  has  twice  again  endeavoured  to  put  me  hors  de  combat^  by  misrepre- 
senting mc  and  by  calling  me  names.  He  entirely  mistakes  me,  if  by  such  silly 
subterfuges  he  hopes  to  get  rid  of  tlie  greatquestion  which  divides  his  "  school" 
from  mine.  I  have  been  too  many  years  accustomed  to  the  abuse  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  party,  to  be  driven  from  my  purpose  by  such  paltry  tricks. 

He  jeeringly  says,  "  Oastler  has  taught  them  [the  factory  children]  to  throw 
the  needle" — intending,  of  course,  that  I  fhouid  be  falsely  exhibited  in  his 
columns  as  a  destructive  and  an  enemy  to  machinery;  but,  in  reality,  he  thus 
gives  his  influence  in  favour  of  those  factory  masters  who  break  the  law  with 
impunity,  and  of  those  magistrates  who,  in  defiance  of  their  solemn  oatli  and  of 
justice,  refuse  to  administer  the  Factories'  Regulation  Act,  because  the  law- 
breakers are  rich  and  their  victims  are  poor.  Having  thus,  once  more,  pricked  his 
fingers,  if  not  his  conscience,  with  the  "  knitting-needlea,"  he  next  resorts  to 
low  and  unmannerly  abuse.  Being  taught  by  a  Whig  Minister,  he  calls  me  an 
"  incendiary,"  quoting  vSir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  M. P.,  as  an  authority.  I  shall  soon 
have  a  few  words  to  say  in  reply, to  that  accusation  ;  but  first,  I  must  convince 
my  reverend />-2<?wc?,  that  the  main  question  between  us  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

He  hav^  given  me  a  "  school " — I  am  determined  to  keep  it.  Whether  he  will 
take  a  seat  or  not,  I  will  give  him  lessons ;  and  although  he  may  be  pettish,  angry, 
and  rude,  I  will  keep  a  steady  course,  aiming  at  his  improvement. 

The  issue  between  my  reviler  and  myself  having  been  properly  stated,  I  will 
pay  all  due  attention  to  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.  and  the  "  incendiary"  part 
of  the  business. 

The  great  question,  then,  between  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  "  the  Oastler 
school,"  can  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words.  He  impiously  asserts,  that  "the 
employer  of  labour  is  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  all  circumstances  by  which  he 
€an  reduce  the  return  of  labour."  These  are  his  own  words — this  is  the  principle 
on  which  he  would  build  up  the  social  edifice.  On  the  contrary,!  maintain,  that 
the  practice,  founded  upon  that  \iX\nc\Y>\(iy  has  produced  the  distress  under  which 
this  nation  at  present  groans.  Here,  then,  we  are  at  issue.  I  believe,  that  until 
that  demoniacal  doctrine  is  repudiated  and  abandoned,  we  may  never  hope  to  see 
any  other  state  of  society  than  that  which  now  disgraces  England — excepting 
that  it  must  deteriorate,  until  it  breaks  to  pieces  by  its  own  corruptions  ;  for  it 
is  evident,  that  the  fruit  of  that  tree  must  be  an  endless  war  between  the  employers 
and  employed,  until  absolute  destitution  is  the  fixed  condition  of  the  latter,  or 
anarchy  shall  universally  prevail. 

I  argue,  then,  that  if  the  law  is  "  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them 
that  do  well,"  it  must  interfere  with  and  restrain  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  and  protect  the  poor,  in  securing  to  them  for  their  labour 
an  adequate  return,  without  permitting  that  the  demand  of  the  employers  of  those 
labourers  should  become  destructive  of  their  morals,  their  health,  and  their  lives. 

For  instance,  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  factory,  and  that 
all  the  arguments  used  ly  the  master  manufacturers  [Leaguers]  on  the  subject 
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ivill  not  hear  examination."  I  am  sure  that  '*  the  country  has  a  deep  interest  in 
])reventing  tlie  continuation  of  any- system  of  labour  which  tends  to  produce  a  race 
of  ricketty  and  degenerate  beings,  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  who,  from  physical 
exhaustion,  are  inevitably  led  into  indulgences  in  gross  sensuality — persons  who, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  a  master  manufacturer  of  Manchester,  '  have  no 
leisure  to  be  wise,'  and  who  have  only  the  form  of  their  species."  I  believe  that 
*'  a  great  mistake  is  committed  by  those  who  suppose  that  grown  persons  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  or  to  reject  employment" — "  a  poor  man  has  no  choice  between 
Harvatio7i  and  such  employment  as  is  offered  to  him." — "  Besides,  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  manufactures  to  produce  a  puny  and  feeble  race  of  beings,  who,  from 
want  of  physical  power,  are  doomed  to  continue  in  the  same  employment,  and 
are,  in  fact,  as  much  a  cast  as  if  they  were  Indian  Pariahs.  It  is  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  free  agency  in  the  case.  In  an  artificial,  complicated 
system  like  ours,  the  legislature  is  hound  to  step  in  between  the  employer  and 
employed,  when  suffering  humanity  appeals  to  it." — ''  By  adding  to  the  toil  of 
the  poor  man,  you  add  to  his  misery,  and  merely  enable  a  greater  number  of 
idlers  to  be  fed  at  his  expense" — These  are  some  reasons,  which  may  suffice  at 
jiresent,  why  I  believe  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  is 
unsound  in  practice,  and  why  I  think  that  '*  the  legislature  should  utterly  diS' 
regard  the  manufacturers  [Leaguers]  in  such  cases."  It  is  odd  enough,  that  I 
have,  in  giving  my  own  sentiments,  only  copied  word  for  word  from  the  Jiforning 
Chronicle.  Having  changed  his  creed,  he  is  bound,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  give 
his  reasons.  Giving  utterance  to  wilful  misiepresentations  and  calling  names  can- 
not serve  his  purpose.  The  words  which  are  inserted  between  inverted  commas 
in  this  paragraph  are  all  his  own.  Let  him  say,  then,  why  he  has  changed  his 
opinions.     He  will  be  a  cunning  scribe  if  he  can  reconcile  himself  to  himself. 

For  the  present,  I  will  leave  him  to  try  his  hand  at  dissecting  himself,  while 
I  drop  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  false  **  incendiary"  charge  which  he  has  raked 
up  against  me. 

It  does  so  happen,  that  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  one  might 
expect  that  none  but  gentlemen  would  find  an  entrance — it  does,  I  say,  sometimes 
liappen,  even  in  that  House,  that  a  person  who  is  entirely  destitute  of  gentlemanly 
feeling  finds  a  seat.  It  may  be,  that  a  Government  whose  ruling  passion  is 
tyranny  and  vindictiveness,  will  find  employment  for  such  a  person.  It  may  also 
happen,  that  the  employes  of  such  a  Government,  being  hired  to  support  their 
interests,  will  deem  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  aid  that  unhappy  individual  in  pro^ 
pagating  slander  which  he  has  uttered  under  the  "  privilege"  of  his  "  member- 
ship." That  such  things  have  happened,  I  am  about  to  give  you  a  proof,  in  a 
quotation  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  4th  instant.     Here  it  is  : — 

"  When  Sir  George  Grey,  in  the  discussion  on  Sir  J.  Y.  Biiller's  motion  [on  the  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Whig  Ministers]  in  January,  1840,  asked  whether  there  had  not  been  an  unhallowed 
alliance  between  Tories  and  Chartists  and  Destructives,  and  if  it  was  not  a  'notorious  fact  that  at 
an  election  which  took  place  within  these  few  days  for  a  great  metropolitan  district,  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  the  champion  of  Conservatism  invited  and  received  the  aid  of  the  incendiary  Oastlerl' 
he  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  W.  Buncombe,  who  asked  wheiher  the  I'ight  Honouiable  Baronet 
was  justified  in  calling  Mr.  Oastler  'the  incendiary  Oastler,'  when  Sir  George  left  Mr.  Oastler  'to 
the  protection  of  his  party.'  " 

It  so  happened,  that  during  the  election  for  Southwark,  I  had  been  con- 
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suited,  by  a  voter  of  some  influence,  as  to  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Walter's  principles. 
I  had  told  that  elector,  that  I  believed  Mr.  Walter  was  the  sincere  friend  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  working  classes;  that  he  had  made  great  sacrifices  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  justice  for  the  oppressed  ;  and  that  he  was  the  well-known  and  most 
efficient  opponent  of  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law.  I  was  next  requested,  by  several 
electors  of  Southwark,  to  visit  them, and  to  explain  my  political  views  at  a  meeting 
of  their  body.  I  did  so  ;  and  I  urged  them  to  use  every  lawful  effort  to  return 
my  friend  and  their  friend,  the  friend  of  the  Constitution  and  the  poor,  Mr.  Walter, 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Whigs— they  could  not  argue,  but  they  could 
slander.  They  could  not  resist  the  force  of  my  appeals  against  Whig  oppression 
and  in  favour  of  the  poor  man's  friend,  so  they  called  me  Incendiary,  Chartist^ 
Revolutionist,  and  I  know  not  what.  The  walls  of  Southwark  were  posted  with 
bills,  which  were  paid  for  by  the  Government,  denouncing  me  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  and  abusing  me  so  as  disappointed  Whigs  only  can.  As  an  election  trick, 
this  only  caused  me  to  laugh,  and  to  think  something  of  myself,  when  I  found, 
that  although  you  had  just  turned  me  off,  and  I  had  no  longer  your  smiles  to 
support  me,  still  I  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  your  enemies,  the  enemies  of  your 
"  order,"  the  Whigs. 

When,  however,  I  found  that  the  Government  thought  me  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance, even  in  my  exile,  to  be  the  object  of  their  direct  attack  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  although  I  grieved  that  any  human  being  could  be  purchased  to  be 
their  dishonoured  instrument  in  propagating  falsehood,  still  I  was  delighted  to  be 
assured  thereby  that  they  felt  the  force  of  those  arguments  which  I  had  brought 
to  bear  against  them  on  so  many  occasions/ 

I  am  not  often  guilty  of  suffering  those  who  make  my  name  a  stepping-stone 
to  their  advancement,  to  remain  unnoticed.  Immediately  on  perceiving,  in  the 
report  of  the  parliamentary  debates  which  was  inserted  in  the  Times  of  the  29th 
of  January,  1840,  that  I  had  been  abused  by  Sir  G.  Grey,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  that 
Honourable  Baronet, which  was  inserted  in  the  Times  on  the  following  day. 

By  the  bye,  I  wonder  if  I  ever  met  this  same  Sir  G.  Grey  ?  Surely  there  are 
not  two  such  rude  persons  in  the  House  of  Commons?-  I  was  once  waiting  in  one 
of  the  Committee  Rooms  at  the  ''House,"  when  the  following  circumstance 
occurred.  I  asked  a  person  who  passed  me,  "Excuse  me,  Sir,  are  you  a  member?" 
— "  I  am,  what  is  your  business  V  was  the  reply. — I  then  civilly  rejoined,  as  I 
had  done  to  many  before  then,  "  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  favour  me  with 

a  frank  I" — "  You  are  a  d ^^d  impertinent  fellow,"  was  the  answei*. — I  was  a 

good  deal  surprised,  and  coolly  retorted,  "  I  was  mistaken,  Sir  ;  I  thought  thart 
you  were  a  gentleman— I  regret  to  find  that  you  are  only  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment." I  wonder  if  that  Were  Sir  G.  Grey,  Bart.  ?  Several  "  members"  were 
present — they  seemed  delighted.  I  had  then  no  need  to  ask  for  a  frank.  One  of 
them,  an  old  gentleman,  of  th«  namie  of  the  present  Home  Secretary,  and  of  his 
rank  too,  said,  "  I  never  give  franks,  I  hate  to  use  a  pen,  I  am  so  troubled  with 
the  gout  in  my  fingers.  In  general,  I  would  rather  give  a  guinea  than  a  frank  :• 
but  I  will  give  you  one,  Sir.^' — "   • ''-■ 

Now  for  my  letter : — ■' 
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"TO  SIR.  G.  GREY,  BART.,  MP, 

"8,  Rawstorne  Street,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  January  29. 

"Sir, — In  (he  report  of  last  nisfht's  debate,  I  perceive  that  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
abuse  me  and  to  call  me  an  '  incendiary.' 

"  Any  clown  can  call  names.  Sir;  but  an  Mn/jriri7gg"ed  lout  thus  oflPending  is  more  like  a  gentle- 
man than  one  of  your  privileged  order. 

"If  I  am  an  'incendiary,'  the  Ministers,  whose  eulogist  you  are,  know  it;  from  them  I  have 
kept  nolhinfj  back.  My  sayings  and  doinjjs  are  re^^ularly  reported  to  them  by  myself — nay,  I  have 
undergone  three  examinations  by  their  Commissioner  Muggeridge,  to  whom  I  fearlessly  communi- 
cated all  I  knew  and  thought,  under  the  express  condition  that  he  would  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of 
those  examinations;  but.  Sir,  he  was  faithless — he  broke  his  promise;  without  furnishing  me  with  a 
copy,  he  sent  them  off  to  Lord  John  Russell,  as  he  said,  because  'they  were  so  very  important.' 
Since  then,  I  have  been  applying  almost  weekly  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  promised  copy,  but 
the  stolen  goods  are  retained,  in  defiance  of  my  reiterated  claim.  Now,  Sir,  here  is  a  good  reason 
why  every  honest  man  of  every  party  should  have  no  confidence  in  a  Government  who  will  employ 
Commissioners  to  obtain  information  under  false  pretences. 

"  Again,  a  strange  reason  why  every  lover  of  order  should  vote  the  Ministers  to  be  not  trustworthy 
is  furnished  by  yourself.  You  are,  in  your  own  estimation,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  honour,  &c.  Well, 
you  tell  the  House  that  I  am  an  'incendiary';  if  it  be  so,  I  tell  you,  the  Ministers  know  it,  and  still 
I  am  at  large.  On  your  own  showing  then,  Sir,  if  you  would  maintain  order,  I  demand  your  vote 
against  Ministers ;  if  you  vote  for  them,  you  will  prove  that  when  you  called  me  '  an  incendiary,' 
you  knew  that  you  were  telling  a  falsehood. 

"If  the  advice  which  I  gave  to  the  Government,  through  Mr.Muggeridge,  had  been  acted  upon, 
there  would  have  been  no  'outbreaks,'  and  none  of  that  'severe  distress'  which  now  rages  in  the 
country,  and  which  will  be  participated  in  by  Prince  Albert.  Had  my  advice  been  taken,  you  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  voting  that  Prince  50,000/.  a  year.  As  you  have  undertaken  the  defence 
of  the  Ministers,  I  ask  you,  why  do  they  refuse  to  furnish  me  with  the  promised  copy  of  my  exami- 
nation before  Mr.  Muggeridge? 

"I  am  ready.  Sir,  to  defend  myself  (without  the  aid  of  party)  whenever  any  of  my  slanderers 
shall  call  me  before  a  jury — there  I  will  prove  that  I  am  not  an  incendiary. 

"Now,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  meet  my  accusers — are  you  ready  to  prove  your  own  veracity,  by 
voting  against  confidence  in  those  Ministers  who  permit  '  that  great  incendiarv  Oastler'  to  be  at 
large  ?  "I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  RICHARD  OASTLER." 

I  nded  not  tell  to  you,  Sir,  that  Sir  G.  Grey  did  not  vote  against  the  Whig 
Ministers,  or  that  they  did  not  dare  to  prosecute  me — their  object  was  gained 
when  they  had  thrown  a  little  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their  dupes,  though  at  the 
loss  of  character  to  their  self-degraded  colleague. 

I  am  glad  that  the  3Iorning  Chronicle  has  called  ray  attention  to  that 
*' debate."  I  find,  on  referring  to  the  file  of  the  Times ,  t\\2it  1  was  mentioned 
more  than  once  thenabouts  in  "  both  Houses."  In  my  next  you  shall  know  all 
about  it — Greg  must  wait  the  while. 

I  cannot,  however,  permit  this  letter  to  leave  the  press,  vi'ithout  recording  my 
public  thanks  (as  I  have  before  done  in  private)  to  that  noble  of  nature,  as  well  as 
ennobled  by  rank,  the  Honourable  William  Diincombe,  (now  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  Feversham).  His  Lordship  is  better  acquainted  with  my  principles 
than  Sir  G.  Grey  can  be.  However  eccentric  my  course  may  sometimes  have 
beeji.  Lord  Feversham  knows  that  my  attachment  to  the  Constitution  and  Protes- 
tant Institutions  of  this  country,  in  Church  and  State,  has  been  constant,  unflinch- 
ing, and  disinterested. 

If  his  Lordship  could  read  my  heart,  he  would  know  how  grateful  I  am  to 
him,  not  only  for  that  proof  of  his  friendship,  but  for  all  the  numerous  instances 
of  his  kindness  and  generosity  which  he  has  so  frequently  conferred  on  me. 

To  endeavour  to  deserve  his  good  opinion,  is  all  the  recompense  which  I  can 

make.  • 

I  am  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— "  Rent-Roil"  first  opportunity.— R.O. 

ERRATUM.— In  last  Cover,  page  2,  line  33,  for  4,000,000,  read  3,000,000. 
Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  «fe  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  LondoD. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir,— I  must  leave  you  and  my  rfeaders  (o  judge  of  the 
prudence  of  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  when  he  alludes  to  the  Whig 
venom  which  was  vented  against  me  by  the  Whig  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  noted  debate  on  the  want  of  confidence  in  them,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller,  in  January,  1840. 

The  conduct  of  the  Whig  Ministers  on  that  occasion  can,  I  think,  reflect  no 
credit  on  themiselves  or  their  party.  The  remembrance  of  it  only  serves  to  per- 
petuate their  disgrace.  The  Morning  Chronicle  will,  however,  have  the  subject 
revived,  so  it  therefore  becomes  my  duty,  as  well  to  myself  as  to  those  who  honour 
these  pages  with  their  perusal,  to  tell  all  how  and  about  it.  It  is  only  fair  that 
they  should  know  w/t^  the  Whig  Ministers  charged  me  with  being  an  Incendiary. 
True,  a  man  whose  great  political  crime  it  is  that  he  cannot  bear  the  least  infrac- 
tion on  Constitutional  principles,  whether  it  is  inflicted  by  a  Whig,  a  Radical, 
or  a  Conservative  Government — one  who  has  never  flinched,  at  all  hazards  and 
under  aU  circumstances,  to  stand  by  our  Protestant  instit»itions— hewho  has  twice 
l^een  successful,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  extinguishing  fires — once  at  a  mill  in 
EUand,  and  once  at  Fixby  Hall — such  a  man  may  well  bear,  without  anger,  the 
petty,  though  scurrilous  slander,  of  hired   and  titled   officials,  who,  where  he 

cannot  answer,  call  him  an  Incendiary.^ 1  was  sorry,  however,  to  know  that 

men  of  rank  could  so  far  disgrace  themselves. 

If  the  abuse  which  the  Whig  Ministers  levelled  against  me  in  that  debate  had 
been  only  of  private  and  personal  import,  I  would  have  permitted  i[\Q  Morning 
Chronicle  to  have  indulged  in  the  repetition  of  it,  and  I  would  have  been  silent; 
but  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  it  was  the  keen  sense  of  the  damage  which  my  public 
efforts  had  inflicted  upon  Whiggery,  which  caused  no  fewer  than  three  Whig 
Ministers  to  allude  to  me  in  that  single  debate,  I  cannot  consent,  since  the  Morn' 
ing  Chronicle  has  again  alluded  to  it,  to  allow  the  subject  to  pass  over  without; 
remark.  When  the  character  of  the  Whig  Ministers  was  under  investigation  in 
the  House,  they  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  which  I  had  made 
against  them  outside — the  reflection  of  which,  even  in  that  House,  staggered 
diem — it  was  not  wonderful,  then,  that  men  of  their  character  should  strive  to 
cover  themselves  under  a  battery  of  abuse   ag^ainst  one,  whose  charges  against 
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them  they  knew  that  they  could  not  rebut — the  effects  of  whose  labours  amongst 
the  people  they  dreaded  to  see  represented  in  the  division  on  that  debate.  Such 
l)eing  the  facts,  I  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  to  myself,  my  readers,  and  "  my 
j)arty,"  (for  it  seems  that  I  must  have  "  a  party"  as  well  as  *'  a  school/')  were 
I  not  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  Morning  Chronicle  has  given 
jne  to  record  a  few  facts  which  occurred  at  that  most  important  period  of  my  life. 
It  is  true,  I  had  for  very  many  years  warred  against  the  Whigs.  In  their 
strongest  hold,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  I  had  steadily  and  constantly  re- 
sisted them.  Strange  it  was,  but  it  is  also  true, I  had  been  born  and  bred  amongst 
Whigs  and  Dissenters,  but  I  had  read  my  Bible  and  the  British  Constitution  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  I  had  thereby  been  convinced,  that  '*  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles  of  Philosophy^'  were  sure  to  lead  to  tyranny  and  infidelity. 
I  consequently  felt  bound,  although  my  private  interest  was  altogether  on  the 
other  side,  I  folt  bound,  I  say,  by  my  strong  convictions,  to  oppose  my  nearest  and 
dearest  friends,  because  I  believed  that  they  were  deluded  by  the  false  glare  of 
Liberalism,  and  were  duped  by  the  terms  which  Infidelity  had  assumed.  Satan 
iiad  clothed  himself  iu  the  garb,  he  had  adopted  the  language  of  a  Saint,  and 
bad  thus  beguiled  many.  His  spirit  was  insidiously  infused  into  those  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Most  High,  and  who  also  fancied' 
that  they  were  the  sternest  Patriots. 

From  my  childhood  I  have  watched  the  marcrh  of  Liberalism  ;  and  at  Ihi^ 
moment,  although  I  have,  by  adhering  to  my  principles,  undergone  many  suffer- 
ings, and  have  made  some  sacrifices,  I  envy  no  man.  As  God  has  given  mo  grace, 
go  I  have  striven  to  keep  the  faith.  Experience  has  confirmed  my  youthful  convic- 
tions, and  now,  when  the  monster  of  Infidelity  has  taken  off  the  mask,  and  has= 
op.^nly  proclaimed  war  against  the  industrious,  by  exhorting  the  employers  "  to 
ava.'l  themselves  of  all  circumstances  to  reduce  the  value  of  labour,*'  and  by  induc- 
ing iUem  io  make  a,  Law  for  the  express  purpose  "of  forcing  the  people  of  England 
io  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food" — now,  when  the  brazen  front  of  Infidelity  is  thus 
•exhibited  in  its  own  true  colours,  I  can,  in  this  cell,  recur  to  the  many  warnings' 
wlikh,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  given  to  the  clergy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
^'.oor,  and,  though  my  reward  is  imprisonment,  I  can,  and  I  do  rejoice,  that,  step 
by  step,  I  have  resisted  the  approach  of  the  destroyer  ;  and,  if  I  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  violent,  I  now  know,  as  I  then  thought,  that  there  was  a  cause. 

The  French  Revolution  dawned  upon  my  nursery — at  a  very  early  age  I  was 
a  busy  meddler  in  public  affairs.  From  that  moment  to  the  present  I  have 
resisted  the  approach  of  Liberalism.  I  have  witnessed  great  changes  in  other 
men,  I  have  felt  none  in  myself. 

Many  who  were  formerly  stout  resisters  of  the  demon,  have  since  been  "  pos-' 
«essed  *'  by  him,  until  the  spirit  of  the  Fiend  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
vscruples  even  of  many,  so  called,  Tories,  who,  under  a;  new  name — that  of  Conser- 
vatives— are  now  yielding  to  his  suggestions,  and,  I  mourn  to  say  it,  are  removing 
-the  barriers  of  the  Constitution,  dismantling  her  towers,  and  breaking  in  upon 
that  ORDER  which  can  alone  maintain  her  institutions — they  are,  alas!  doing  so 
with  a  more  powerful  hand  than  the  professed  enemies  of  her  establishments  could 
have  wielded. 
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When  I  look  back  at  the  state  of  England  in  my  boyhood,  and  remember,  that 
then  every  arm  was  willingly  raised  in  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
Government  could  safely  trust  the  deferuce  of  the  nation  to  the  united  and  con- 
tented people — arming  them  indiscriminately,  as  the  Ministers  of  that  day  did — ■ 
and  now  witness  the  disaifection  of  the  people,  and  the  distrust  of  the  Government, 
when  I  find  that  it  is  needful  to  employ  an  armed  police  force  to  assist  the  standing 
army  in  keeping  the  people  down,  and  that  it  is  considered  little  short  of  sedition  to 
talk  about  the  people  of  England  being  armed — when  I  remember  and  compare 
these  things,  I  perceive,  at  one  glance,  the  dreadful  effects  of  listening  to  that  evil 
spirit  which  has,  under  the  name  of  Liberality,  established  tyranny,  and,  while 
talking  of  enlightenment,  has  extinguished  "  the  light  of  the  Constitution."  And 
although  I  find  myself  a  prisoner,  shut  out  from  society,  and  banished  from  the 
reviving  breezes  of  my  native  county,  because  I  could  never  abandon  one  sacred 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  still  I  rejoice  that,  at  every  step,  I  have  fearlessly 
battled  with  the  evil  power  of  tyranny  and  of  darkness,  and  that,  even  from  this 
cell,  I  am  enabled,  week  by  week,  to  send  my  warnings  against  its  further  pro- 
gress. Would  that  my  voice  might  now  be  heard — that  England  might  be  restored 
that  she  might  once  more  rest  upon  her  only  safe  foundation,  Christianity.  - 

It  was  natural  that  the  first  attack  of  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  should  bf» 
against  the  Church.  In  '29  she  succeeded.  She  then  demolished  the  Protestant 
bulwark,  which  at  once  protected  the  nation  from  Infidelity  and  Popery.  Since 
then,  she  has  been  ricketty  and  reeling — it  is  in  vain  that  he  who  intlicted  the 
deadly  wound,  now  strives,  with  more  Liberalism,  to  heal  and  strengthen  the  dis- 
ordered state.  It  is  my  glory  that  I  was,  in  my  own  district,  the  most  uncom- 
promising foe  to  that  ruinous  innovation.  Experience  has  proved  to  me,  thnfc 
until  that  impious  measure  is  repealed,  England  may  not  hope  to  be  again  revived 
•by  "  the  light  of  the  Constitution."  Next,  as  was  natural,  the  monster  attacked 
the  aristocracy  and  the  poor — he  succeeded  in  weakening  the  influence  of  both 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  I  am  grateful  to  God,  when  I  remember  that  I  was  not: 
-seduced  or  intimidated  by  the  clamour  raised  in  favour  of  that  measure.  I 
fearlessly  explained  it  to  the  people  to  be,  what  it  has  since  proved,  an  act  of 
tyranny  and  fraud. 

Mark  how  steadily  the  spirit  of  plunder  and  tyranny  advanced.  The 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  sealed  the  fate  of  the  poor — it  banished  them  from 
the  Constitution — it  shut  them  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law — it  consigned  them,  the 
rate-payers,  and  the  officers,  to  the  control  of  three  Commissioners.  How  happy 
I  am  that  my  resistance  was  so  "  violent"  to  that  infernal  measure,  that  I  was 
forced  from  my  obscurity,  and  became  so  notorious,  that  I  incurred  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Whigs — from  the  Ministers  to  every  hireling  of  their  press.  To 
every  public-house  Whig  spouter  I  was  the  object  of  hatred  and  abuse.  Pity 
that  in  that  agitation  I  incurred  your  displeasure  as  well — pity,  I  say,  Sir,  for 
yourself  and  your  "  order,"  that  instead  of  meeting  with  your  favour  and  your 
smiles,  you  honoured  me  with  frowns  and  punishment.  During  all  this  while  I 
was  endeavouring  to  produce  practical  good,  by  releasing  the  poor  factory  chil- 
dren from  the  foul  tyranny  which  Liberalisni  had  forged  for  them.  These,  Sir, 
were  the  acts  which  rendered  me  obnoxious  to  the  Whigs,  which  made  them  feel 
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my  power,  and  induced  the  Whig  Ministers  to  disgrace  therasclves  in  Parliament 
by  slandering  me,  and  calling  me  an  Incendiary. 

All  those  circumstances  were  known  hy  these  men — they  knew  that,  in  York- 
shire, their  tools  and  menials  had  for  years  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  me 
and  make  me  hated  by  the  people,  by  calling  me  "  the  hottest  ultra-Tory  in  the 
county  of  York."  Thoy  knew,  also,  that  I  was  proud  of  that  title,  and  had  never 
lost  the  affections  of  the  poor  for  bearing  it ;  but  in  London,  where  I  was  little 
known,  they  hoped  to  destroy  my  influence,  by  representing  me  as  a  Chartist,  an 
Incendiary,  &c.  This  will  explain  to  many  of  my  readers  why  so  many  persons 
have  believed  that  I  was  an  enemy  to  the  Constitution  and  institutions  of  my 
country.  It  will  also  exhibit  the  excessive  depravity,  malignity,  and  meanness  of 
my  noble  (!)  opponents. 

After  the  Church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  poor  had  yielded  to  the  attack  of 
Infidelity,  it  was,  as  I  always  said  it  would  be,  the  object  of  the  spirit  of  Liberal- 
ism entirely  to  destroy  the  nobles  ;  and  now  the  *'  Liberals*'  unblushingly  avow 
their  determination  "to  annihilate  the  aristocracy."  I  have  not  been  backward 
to  resist  them.  Although  I  feel  that  I  am  unjustly  confined  in  this  cell  by  an 
aristocrat,  and  am,  by  yourself,  deprived  of  my  liberty,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  myself  and  family,  still,  so  sure  am  I  that  social  order  can  only  be 
maintained,  that  peace  can  only  be  preserved,  by  upholding  the  rights  of  every 
rank,  -I  rejoice,  that  even  from  this  cell  I  have  endeavoured  to  return  good  for 
«vil,by  attempting  to  stay  the  torrent  which  seeks  to  overwhelm  your  "order.** 
It  is  some  consolation  to  me  to  know,  that  even  here  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain. 

From  first  tolast.Sir,!  have  opposed  the  Whigs — against  all  the'ir  Z/iberal,  all 
their  infernal  measures,  I  have  been  their  foe.  I  have  not  changed,  if  others  have. 
No  wonder,  tlien,  that  they,  mean  as  they  are,  devoid  of  honour  as  they  must  be — 
no  wonder  that  such  wretched  men,  even  when  high  in  office,  knowing  that  I  was 
at  that  moment  suffering  under  your  powerful  persecution — subsisting  on  charity 
— having  been  banished  from  my  home — deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood — driven  from  my  native  county,  and  refused,  by  you,  the  privilege  o-f 
a  Yorkshire  jury  to  judge  between  us — even  while  I  was  daily  expecting  to  appear 
before  a  jury  of  strangers,  a  jury  of  London  merchants, — no  wonder,  I  say,  that 
even  then  the  "  shabby"  Whig  Government  should  so  far  disgrace  themselves,  as 
to  denounce  me  (where  I  had  no  power  to  reply)  as  an  incendiary  and  an  assassia, 
and  thus,  by  propagating  official  slander,  aid  you  in  crushing  me. 

Thank  God,  He  covered  me  in  t/iat  storm.  He  has  always  preserved  me 
from  the  malign  influence  of  Whig  spite  and  yours  ! 

It  was  well  for  me,  that  in  all  my  movements,  I  had  constantly  advised  the 
Monarch  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  my  sayings  and  doings.  If,  therefore,  I 
had  ever  committed  one  act  or  spoken  one  word  which  was  contrary  to  law, 
the  Prime  Minister  was  to  blame,  for  not  punishing  me.  I  know  that  I  have  done 
and  said  many  strange  things,  that  sometimes  I  have  been  violent — circumstances 
have  always  warranted  when  I  have  seemed  to  be  unruly.  I  believe  that  I  have 
ever  kept  within  the  boundaries  of  the  law,  else  I  should  surely  have  been  in- 
dicted. How  mean,  then,  were  th'e  Whig  Ministers,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that 
if  the   charges  which  they  brought  against  me  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
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true,  it  was  their  duty  to  apprehend  me — how  base  were  they,  knowing  that  the 
charges  were  false,  how  degrading  was  it  to  themselves,  when,  even  in  their  places 
in  Parliament,  they  falsely  accused  me,  and  called  me  names  !  How  foolish  is  it 
of  their  organ,  the  Morning  Chroniclej  now,  when  many  had  forgotten  their 
meanness,  thus  to  remind  the  public  of  their  shame  ! 

I  have  considered  it  needful  thus  to  picface  the  insertion  of  certain  obser- 
vations  which  were  made  in  Parliament  with  respect  to  myself  in  January,  1840, 
and  of  certain  letters  which  I  wrote  and  published  in  consequence — thanks  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle  for  favouring  me  with  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

He  who  followed  the  unhappy  Sir  G.  Grey,  Bart.,  in  the  Whig  Ministerial 
Parliamentary  hue  and  cry  against  a  poor  casf-cff  gentleman's  servant,  was  the 
Hon.  Fox  Maule,who,  in  the  same  debate,  on  the  29th  of  Januray,  1840,  had  the 
baseness  to  invent  and  propagate  the  followi.'ig  charge  against  one,  whose  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  opposing  the  unconstitutional  aggressions  and  tyranny  of  the 
Liberals.     My  honourable  (!)  traducer  actually  asserted,  that — 

"  Threats  of  fire  and  daofgers  were  held  out  by  the  notonous  Oastler  in  agitating  against  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act." 

Now,  Sir,  it  was  not  likely  that  I,  who  had  taken  every  means  to  inform  the 
Government  of  my  movements  in  word  and  deed,  that  I,  who  was  daily  expecting 
to  appear  before  a  jury  of  strangers,  at  your  suit — it  was  not,  I  say,  Sir,  likely 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  I  should  allow  such  a  false  accusation,  under  the 
immediate  authority  of  the  Whig  Government,  to  be  circulated  in  every  news- 
paper without  a  reply.  J  no  sooner  read  the  slanderous  assertion  of  the  Right 
Hon.  gentleman  (!),  than  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  him.  It  was  also 
inserted  in  the  Times  of  Feb.  1,  1840. 

'«  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  FOX  MAULE,  M.P. 

'*  Sir, — You  have  outstripped  your  colleague,  Sir  G.  Grey.  Protected  by  his  Parliamentary 
privilege,  he  was  bold  enough  to  charge  me  with  being  an  incendiary.  You  dare  not  (even  though 
privileged)  to  make  an  open  charge  against  me,  but,  in  your  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  you 
have  been  bold  enough  to  insinuate  that  I  am  an  assassin  and  an  incendiary.  I  pity  a  Government 
which  is  compelled,  when  put  upon  its  own  trial,  to  push  forward  its  members,  thus  to  sink  their 
personal  respectability,  and,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  prove  that  they  are  trustworthy,  thus  to  act  the 
part  of  moral  assassins ! 

"  But  as  the  Government  have  thought  proper  to  honour  me  with  their  abuse  from  their  high 
places  in  Parliament,  (and  I  do  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  an  honour  worth  living  for  that  I 
have  deserved  the  abuse  of  such  men,)  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell  you,  my  traducer,  who 
and  what  I  am.  I  am  not  an  assassin,  Sii-,  I  am  not  an  incendiary  ;  I  am  the  son  of  one  who  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  principles  of  reform  ;  my  kindred  are  wealthy,  and  they  are  all  Whig- 
Keformers;  tw'o  of  them  being  very  rich,  have  been  rewarded  for  their  zeal  in  support  of  Ministers 
by  Her  Majesty's  commissions.  For  myself,  Sir,  I  never  was  a  Reformer  ;  I  am  no  changeling; 
upon  principle  I  am  a  Tory,  and  for  my  principles  I  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  family  con- 
nexions, home,  salary,  and  station  ;  I  have  done  all  this,  and  I  have  not  complained  ;  but  I  will  not 
silently  permit  an  imbecjle,  tottering,  sinking,  ^  shabby'  Government,  to  build  up  their  fame  on  the 
ruin  of  my  own. 

"  If  others  have  changed  their  opinions,  I  have  not  changed  mine;  through  good  report  and 
through  evil  report  I  have  steadily  resisted  every  encroachment  which  has  been  made  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  my  native  land.  I  have  esteemed  no  sacrifice  too  great  which  the  bold  and  steady 
assertion  of  my  principles  has  demanded, 

"  In  1807,  in  the  great  contest  for  Yorkshire,  I  was  found  under  the  Tory  banners  of  "VVilber- 
force  and  Lascelles  ;  since  then  I  have  followed  them  in  many  contests — I  have  never  forsaken  them 
— they  are  my  banners  still. 
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"  Because  1  have  been  honest  and  straightforward  in  my  principles,  I  have  been  forsaken  by 
my  family,  abandoned  by  my  friends,"-*'-  persecuted  and  hunted  from  my  house  by  an  aristocrat,  in 
whose  service,  after  managing  his  extensive  estates  for  nearly  20  years,  my  father  died,  and  whom  I 
faithfully  served  during  his  entire  absence  from  his  estates  for  18  years,  upon  a  pittance  so  beg- 
garly, that  when  it  was  revealed  by  my  poverty,  it  was  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
By  this  person  I  have  been  dragged  to  London,  term  after  term,  to  meet  a  London  jixry  (he  having, 
by  means  to  which  I  will  not  now  allude,  deprived  me  of  my  lawful  right — the  judgment  of  a  York- 
shire jury) ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  again  waiting  to  meet  my  rich  gigantic  accuser 
before  a  jury  of  London  citizens,  all  strangers  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  Yorkshire — a  pennyles? 
pauper  waiting  to  meet  a  weal  thy  aristocrat,who  will  be  represented  in  the  court  by  men  of  the  first-rate 
talent,  while  I  shall  be  compelled  to  plead  my  own  causet — at  such  a  moment,  Sir,  when  the  hardest 
hearted  man  might  have  felt  for  me,  you,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  even  in  the  very 
seat  of  legislation,  have  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  a  Whig  Minister  to  play  the  part  of  an  approver  to 
my  persecutor,  and  to  prejudice  me  in  the  ears  of  my  forthcoming  jury  as  a  man  who  is  not  fit  to  live. 

'*  Sir,  I  envy  you  not ;  I  have  simply  related  the  circumstances  of  your  guilt ;  I  will  not  attempt 
to  add  weight  to  that  guilt  by  one  single  observation. 

'*  But,  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  you  that  you  put  me  on  my  trial.  If  I  am  an  assassin, 
if  I  am  an  incendiary,  you  have  the  proof.  I  have  kept  nothing  back  from  the  Government,  I  am 
ready  to  meet  you  ;  I  am  very  poor,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  a  wicked 
Government.  There  have  been  no  twistings,  no  turnings,  in  my  political  course  ;  I  have  nothing 
to  unsay,  nothing  to  recant;  I  have  an  English  heart  and  an  English  tongue;  let  us,  then,  have  no 
more  Ministerial-House-of-Commons  defamations.  Draw  your  indictment,  furnish  me  \\ith  acopy, 
as  promised,  of  my  examinations  before  your  Commissioner  Muggeridge,  and,  unaided.  I  will  an&wer 
nil  your  charges  before  an  English  jury.  "  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

*'8,  Rawstcrne  Street,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  Jan.  31.  "  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  P.S.--.-It  is  useless  for  any  Government  to  attempt  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  New  Poor 
Law;  before  that  can  be  done  the  nature  of  Englishmen  must  be  changed.  It  matters  not.  Sir, 
although  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals  united  in  passing  that  law,  it  cannot  exist  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  England  ;  you  know  that  you  dare  not  enforce  it.  No,  not  even  when  you  have  supplanted 
the  British  army  by  a  Frenchified  police.  You  jnay  produce  anarchy  and  the  overthrow  of  all  our 
institutions  by  it,  but,  Sir,  you  can  never  govern  England  with  it. — R.O." 

The  Ministry  who  had  felt  rny  power,  and  who  were  then  writhing  under  the 
wounds  which  I  had  given  them,  dared  not  to  place  me  before  an  English  jury — 
they  knew,  and  so  did  F,  that  that  trial  would  have  been  theirs,  not  mine. 

During  the  same  debate,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1840,1  was  again  mentioned. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  not  beneath    his  dignity  to  allude  to  me  and  to  my 

*  Words  cannot  express  the  delight  I  feel  in  being  able  to  state,  that  since  1  came  here,  all  the 
family  and,  wiih  the  exception  of  one,  all  the  friendly  ties  which  had  been  unloosed,  have  been 
re-united,  and  bound  firmer  than  before. — R.O. 

+  Since  tlien,  I  have  met  you  in  a  London  court  of  just  ice-^lliere  our  quarrel  was,  as  1  thought, 
amicably  adjusted.  So  ihonght  liie  learned  and  honourable  genijeinan  wlio  ronducted  your  case — - 
so  ihongiii  the  Lord  Chief  Jusliee.  To  that  arrangement  I  have  striclly  adhered.  1  have  since 
llien,  given  yon  the  valuable  documents  whih  you  could  not  have  recovered  by  that  suit — iheywere 
not  included  in  your  action.  I  offered  to  surrender  what  properly  J  had  to  you  and  totliose  to  whom 
J  was  indebted,  and  to  work  out,  by  my  professional  labours,  what  balance,  if  any,  should  remain 
due  to  you. —  I  was  assured,  in  open  court,  by  your  learned  eonnsel,  that  you  regretted  the  mis- 
understanding that  had  arisen  between  us,  and  that  }our  disposiuoti  towards  me  was  ihatof  a  friend. 
I  believed  him  —  I  know  that  he  was  .sincere— I  acted  upon  that  belief — /  relied  vpoti  i/oiir  honour, 
and  I  have  bec7i  deceived. — Sir.  vou  have  no  riiiht  to  hold  the  books  anri  documents  which  the  ver- 
tliet  did  not  fjive  you.  and  wiiicli  I  surrendered  to  you  only  on  the  assurance  of  your  friendshij) — as 
flu  hoiioiiralile  man,  you  ran  have  no  rijiht  to  hold  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  detain  my  body  in 
prison,  thereby  deprivuig  me  of  ever  having  the  power  to  pay  you  and  others,  or  even  to  provide 
myself  and  family  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  you  resolved  to  be  liiilriendly,  honour  would 
Jiave  forbad  that  you  should  even  have  availed  yourself  of  the  verdict,  v\hich  was  obtained  by  my 
relinquishing  the  defence,  on  the  assurance  of  your  friendshij).  JNIurh  less  could  you,  in  honour, 
hold  that  wJiich  the  verdirt  did  not  givc3'0u. — 1  know  \^hat  intluences  have  been  used  to  persuade 
you  "  to  keep  me  out  of  Yorksliire";  but.  Sir.  your  honour  was  too  great  a  sacrilice  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  such  persons.  It  is  altogether  unwortliy  of  a  Thorniiill  thus  to  have  tricked  an  old 
servant,  the  son  of  Robert  OASTLtn. — R.O. 
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accusers.  I  had  no  right  to  quarrel  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  remarks.  He 
thought  that  I  was  pursuing  a  '•  wicked"  course — he  was  justified  in  the  candid 
avowal  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  not  informed  of  my  words  and  actions,  as  the 
Whig  Ministers  wore,  and  was  naturally  misled  by  their  denunciations  against  mc. 
He  knew,  however,  that  even  if  I  had  been  what  they  said  I  was,  they  had  no  right 
to  blame  me,  for  they  were,,  indeed,  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  falsely 
charged  me.     He  said — 

"  What  right  had  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  to  complain  of  Oastler?  He  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
sanctioned  no  such  agitation  ;  but  they  could  not  limit  agitation  to  those  questions,  the  success  of 
•which  was  suited  to  their  own  peculiar  views.  They  could  not  have  the  agitation  merely  on  their 
own  side.  This  and  that  other  persdn  would  tell  them  that  they  attached  the  same  importance  to  the 
questions  of  which  they  were  the  advocates  as  others  did  to  theirs ;  and  Oastler  would  vindicate  hisr 
dangerous,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)'  thought  wicked  agitation,  by  exactly  the  same  course  which  its 
abettors  in  that  House  adopted  for  its  defence.  If  there  was  danger  hi  Oastler's  agitation,  there  was 
the  same  danger  in  theirs.  They  exclaimed  against  his  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws; 
but  probably  he  thought  the  New  Poor  Law  a  greater  evil  than  they  thouglit  the  Ballot.  How  could 
a  Cabinet  Minister  who  advocated  the  principles  of  agitation,  involve  Oastler  in  the  consequences  of 
that  agitation,  because  he  inflamed  flie  passions  of  the  deluded  imiltitude,' and  because  this  might' 
lead  to  violence?" 

Lord  John  Russell  replied  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.     In  that  speech,  he  said — 
"Lately  there  had  been  two  different  sorts  of  disturbers-^one  set  violently  and  intemperately 
proposing  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  with  Mr.  Oastler  at  its  head;  another  set  was  seeking' 
tmiversal  suffrage." 

After  all,  I  was  not  a  little  grati^ed,  that  in  a  debate  of  so  much  importance,- 
J  was  so  well  remembered.  From  that  moment,  I  felt  that  I  held  a  position  in  the 
3tate.  Since  then  I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  it.  Howwell,  others  must  judge. 

I  was  anxious  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  understand  the  nature  of  my  '^  agi- 
tation," and  the  foundation  o?  my  Anti-New  Poor  Law  creed.  I  wrote  to  him  a^ 
follows,     i  copy  from  the  Times  of  Feb.  3,  1840:  — 

"TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  STK  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART.,  M.P. 
"Sir, — Tt  would  be  extremely  singular  that,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
greatest  national  importance,  an  individual  so  insignificant  as  myself  should  have  occupied  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  Parliament,  if  there  were  not  a  cause.  It  is  true  that  three  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  as  well  as  jourself,  the  leader  of  the  constitutional  Opposition,  have  thought  me  worthy 
df  the  most  pointed  remark.  I  need  not  remind  a  statesman,  that  in  ordinary  times,  in  seasons  of. 
good  government,  a  cast-off  steward,  a  ruined  servant  of  an  absentee  country  squire,  could  not,  by 
possibility,  have  chgrossed  so  much  attention  in  the  first  legislative  assembly  on  earth,  in  a  debate 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  an  empire,  which  was  once  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  ihait  I  should  remind  you  that  the  efforts  I  have  made,  which  have  caused  so' 
much  Ministerial  and  Psirliamentary  notice,  must  have  been  strictly  wiihin  the  limits  of  the  law.  If 
they  had  not  been  so,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  now  be  at  large,  seeing  that  it  is  plain  that  the 
Government  have  closely  watched  my  proceedings;  and  every  one  knows  that  I  have  regularly 
transmitted  an  account  of  those  proceedings  to  the  Ministers  for  the  time  being.  No  one  will  sus- 
pect that  the  Whig  Government  would  have  spared  me,  their  most  steady  opponent,  if  they  could 
have  found  in  iny  words  or  actions  safe  cause  for  indictment.  I  lament,  however,  that  although 
(hey  have  not  discovered  any  illegality  in  my  'agitation,'  you  'think  that  my  agitation  is  wicked.' 
Now,  Sir  Robert,  if  it  be  'wicked,'  it  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  illegal,  I  know  that  many  Conserva- 
tives as  well  as  yourself,  believe  that  I  have  been  pursuing  '  a  dangerous  and  wicked  '  course  in  my 
determined  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  La\V.  As  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  notice  my  pro- 
ceedings in  your  place  in  Parliament,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  address  a  few 
words  to  you,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  you  and  many  of  your  supporters  that  I  am  more  than" 
justified  in  all  that  I  have  done.  You  will  perceive  that  *  agitation'  was  the  last  means  adoptet! 
by  me,  and  the  fierceness  of  that  'agitation'  was  caused  by  events  over  which  I  had  no  control— by 
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llie  indignant  rejection  by  the  reformed  House  of  Commons,  of  the  humble  petitions  of  many  hun- 
dred thousands  of  persons,  because,  as  Lord  Howick  said,  '  they  did  neither  kill  nor  burn.' 

"I  have  not,  on  this  occasion,  room  to  explain  my  views  on  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law.' 
I  believe  it  to  be  an  axe  laid  to  (he  root  of  all  property,  and  of  every  social  institution.  If  the  Legis- 
lature are  justified  in  depriving  the  poor  of  their  legal  right  to  relief  and  liberty  when  they  cannot 
obtain  employment,  or  when  they  are  incapable  of  working;  in  other  words,  if  it  be  just  that  the" 
rich  should  deprive  the  poor  of  their  property  in  the  soil,  it  must  be  just  that  the  poor  should  seek 
by  every  means  to  recover  their  right;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  failing  in  that  attempt 
■will  be  a  determination  on  their  part,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  tiileof  the  rich.  This  determination 
may  for  a  while  be  successfully  resisted  by  the  opufent,  but  in  the  end,  as  sure  as  water  will  always 
lind  its  level,  the  owners  of  property  will  discover  that  their  own  law  will  recoil  upon  themselves^ 
and  that  parchment  will  no  longer  convey  a  title  to  any  estate. 

"I  have  not  formed  this  opinion  rashlv.  I  have  the  aulhorrty  of  the  late  loarned  and  venerable 
Earl  ofEldon  for  what  I  have  stated.  That  estimable  and  noble  Earl  did  me  the  honour  to  give  me 
his  ofiinion  on  the  New  Poor  Law  before  it  was  passed;  and  he  has,  since  it  was  enacted,  stated  to 
Earl  Stanhope,  '  that  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  is  the  most  execrable  and  atrocious  law  ever 
enacted.'  The  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  has  said,  'the  law  which  prohibits  relief  where  any 
visible  property  remains  should  be  abolished.  The  degrading  condition  should  be  withdrawn.  No 
temporary  occasion  should  force  a  British  subject  to  part  with  the  last  shilling  of  his  little  capital 
and  descend  to  a  state  of  wretchedness  from  which  he  could  never  recover,  merely  that  he  might  be 
entitled  to  a  casual  relief.' 

"The  names  ofEldon  and  Pitt  have  great  weight  with  me,  and  when  I  know  that  their  opinions 
are  sanctioned  by  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  backed  by  the  national  prejudices  and  the  strongest 
feelings  of  Englishmen,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  more  than  justified  in  believing  that  we  neither  can 
have  nor  ought  to  have  internal  peace,  until  that  'execrable  aud  atrocious  law'  is  totally  repealed. 

"I  know.  Sir  Robert,  that  the  Whig  Government  issued  a  commission  of  inquiry,  with  instruc- 
tions to  their  Commissioners  to  find  out  a  case  to  enable  the  Government  to  pass  a  law  *  to  force  the 
jWple  of  England  to  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food.'  But  I  know  also,  that  those  Ministers  ought 
to  have  been  impeached  for  so  doing.  I  am  aware  that  the  Commissioners  did  invent  '  a  case' 
against  the  people  of  England,  and  then  declared  them  to  be,  as  Lord  Brougham  expressed  it,' the 
sons  of  idleness,  vice,  and  profligacy,' — '  preferring  idleness  and  a  bare  subsistence  to  plenty  earned 
by  toil.'  His  Lordship  savs — 'their  minds  are  become  debased,  as  their  habits  are  degraded;' 
'Idleness  and  her  sister.  Guilt,  now  stalk  over  the  land,'  &c. 

''  Yes,  Sir  Robert,  I  am  aware  that  the  people  of  England  were  thus  represented  by  these  Com- 
missioners, but  I  know  that  truth  was  never  more  awfully  perverted — that  never  were  a  |)cople  so 
wofully  libelled  ;  and  I  think  that  those  Commissioners,  and  not  the  poor,ou-iht  to  have  been  punished. 
1  believe  that  the  old  Poor  Law  was  improperly  administered  in  some  places,  but  I  know  that  the 
fault  was  in  the  administrators,  and  not  in  the  poor;  and  yet  the  gniliy  administrators  have  been' 
rewarded,  and  the  poor  have  been  punished  !  This  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  and  consequently 
with  security. 

"As  soon  as  I  knew  that  these  things  had  issued  in  a  bill  in  Parliament,  I  procured  a  copy  6f  it, 
and  found  that  it  was  worthy  of  its  authors,  and  of  (he  means  which  they  had  adopted.  I  imme- 
diately came  to  London,  and  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  peers.  I  explained' 
my  views  (o  (hem,  but  ii  was  of  no  use;  the  Commrssioners  were  believed,  and  I  was  thought  to  be 
an  enthusiast.  Every  event  which  I  predicted  has  since  happened,  in  the  order  in  which  I  mentioned 
them.  ^^ 

"  VVhen  the  law  was  passed,  I  exhorted  the  disgusted  and  insulted  people  not  to  revenge,  but  to 
petition.  They  did  so.  Never  was  there  a  more  solemn,  peaceful  movement.  The  people  met  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  there  was  no  tumult :  all  was  still  and  quiet ;  but  hope  was  strong — that 
hope  was  blasted  !  The  reformed  House  of  Commons  rejected  (hose  petitions  under  the  represen- 
tation of  Lord  Howick  that  '  they  were  only  (he  petitions  of  Oastler  and  a  few  agi(ators,'  and  (hat 
the  people  of  England  were  perfectly  satisfied,  in  proof  of  which  his  Lordship  said,  '  they  neither 
killed  nor  burned.' 

"  The  refusal  of  those  petitions,  and  (he  hint  conveyed  in  thdse  words  of  Lord  Howick.  changed 
the  character  of  the  agitation,  and  I  withdrew  from  the  masses,  leaving  the  Government  to  take  the 
i-esponsibility  of  their  own  wickedness  and  folly. 

"You  are  therefore  fully  justified  in  sayrng,  'that  the  Government  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
my  agitation:'  arid  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  whatever  of  'wickedness'  (here  may  have  been  \n 
the  agitation  against  the  New  Poor  Law,  it  is  entirely  attiibutable  to  the  Government. 
T    C  II  ^"^!'''"o  herein  stated  should  induce  you  to  reconsider  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  question, 
I  shall  rejoice;  and  if.  on  consideration,  you  should  come  to  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Eldott  and 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  I  shall  be  thankful  that  I  have  written  this  letter. 
"    I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir  Robert,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
'No.  8,  Rawstorne  Street,  Bromp(on.  Middlesex,  Feb.  2.  "  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

^'  "•^'  ^  *•"  thankful  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  at  last  done  me  more  than  justice  by  placing 
jne  '  atlhelicad  of  the  New  Poor  Law  agitation.'  I  am  proud  of  any  place  amongst  the  host  who 
hate  that  law,  but  I  do  not  deserve  the  first  place.  1  am  content  to  follow  such  leaders  as  Stanhope, 
Exeter,  &c.,  and  to  imbibe  the  opinions  of  Eldon  and  Pitt."— R.O. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  \va5  not  convinced  by  Pitt  and  Eldon— 
that,  however^  is  his  look  out,  not  mine.  He  would  have  found  them  safer  guides 
than  Malihus  and  Brougham,  as^  if  I  mistake  not,  the  sequel  will  prove. 

I  am  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P;S.— "  Rent-Roll"  next  week.— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,P£tlace  Row,  New  Road,  Londoni 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esa-  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — -Shall  I  apologise  for  having  detained  you  so  long  in 
answer  to  the  Whig  Ministerial  charge  of  Incendiarism,  which  the  Morning 
fChmnicle  has  been  instructed  tG  renew  against  me  f  I  cannot  do  so,  even  if  you 
should  be  weary.  Surely  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  prove  to  my  readers,  that  they  who  invented  and  propagated  that  charge 
against  me,  did  so,  knowing  that  it  vd as  false y  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hindering 
the  pubii<i  from  listening  to  my  arguments  and  denunciations  against  themselves 
andtheir  wicked  measures.  It  is  high  time  that  they  vk^e re  driven  from  the  shelter 
of  abuse  behind  which  they  vainly  hoped  to  hide  their  sins  •  that  they  were  con- 
vinced (as  I  had  hoped  they  had  long  since  been  by  their  indignant  expulsioii 
from  of?ice)  that  the  people  of  England  will  no  longer  submit  to  be  dblud'ed  by 
their  invectives  and  slander  ;  that  now  they  must  subject  their  principles  to  the 
closest  investigation  of  reasonable  men,  or  for  ever  remain  in  that  sad  state  of 
degradation  and  debasement  in  which  their  arrogance  and  falsehood,  their  pride 
and  cowardice,  have  left  them. 

YeSj  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  their  mask  of  **  liberal  and  enlightened  " 
iionsense,  an-d  their  battery  of  invective  and  slander,  can  no  longer  avail  them, 
tf  he  Morning  Chronicle  must  not  again  assume  to  open  his  "  school,"  if  he  can 
do  no  more  than  rake  up  the  worn-out  invectives  and  nicknames  of  his  cashiered 
pedagogues.  1  must  not,  however,  leave  my  slanderer  without  furnishing  him 
with  the  complete  repetition  and  refutation  of  Whig  official  spite,  of  which  his 
accusation  has  reminded  me.  I  shall  not  soon  be  out  of  his  debt  for  the  oppor- 
tunity with  which  he  has  furnished  me  of  fully  explaining  to  my  readers  why  it  is 
that  so  many  pei^ons  have  supposed  that  I  was  a  dangerous  individual,  and  that 
my  views  and  principles  Were  opj^osed  to  the  Constitutional  institutions  ol  this 
country. 

N^  man  was  better  known  to  the  Whigs  than  myself.  My  stern  adherence  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Toryism  were  fully  appreciated  by  them.  They 
tiad  heard  me  boldly  avow  them  when  it  was  dangerous  even  to  hint  at  thetn  ; — 
bludgeons  and  brickbats  were  then  their  only  answers.  I  had,  however,  com- 
pelled them  to  feel  the  hiCQ  of  unaided  truth  ;  and  in  my  own.  county,  as 
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hundreds  of  thousands  can  testify,  I  had  succeeded  in  tearing  off  their  masks, 
and  had  made  them  stand  before  their  former  dupes  in  all  their  native  ugliness. 

When  they  found  that  they  were  thus  exhibited,  by  the  light  of  truth,  to  the 
disgust  of  their  followers — when  they  felt  that  their  importance  was  lowered, 
their  influence  was  waning,  and  their  places  were  tottering — when  they  found  that^ 
jieither  hired  bludgeon-men  nor  their  venal  press  could  protect  and  save  them,  it 
•was  then  that  a.  grand  Ministerial  effort  was  resolved  upon  to  put  me  down,  either 
"by  indictment  or  by  official  slander.  It  is  a  fact,  that  all  the  papers  which  I 
had  furnished'  to  the  Prime  Minister,  recounting  all  rny  proceedings,  together 
with  my  long  tlirec  days'  examination,  which  they  obtained  from  me  by  fraud, 
through  their  Commissioner  Muggeridge,  and  for  which  they  never  paid  my 
expenses — in  which  examination  I  had  candidly  avowed  my  most  "  violent'" 
opinions  on  their  unconstitutional  and^  revolutionary  measures,  and  also  the 
destructive  effects  which  an  approach  to  free  trade  and  the  absence  of  protection 
had  had  upon  the  industry  and  the  commerce  of  the  country, — it  is  a  fact,  Sir, 
that  all  these  documents  were  laid  before  tl>e  lawofficers^of  the  Crown,  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  my  apprehension:  policemen  were  stationed  to  watch  my, 
lodgings,  and  "report"  to  the  Home  Office  ;  but  doubts  having  entered  the  mind 
of  the  Home  Secretary  of  States  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held  upon  the  subject. 
There,  the  qiiestion  was>  Shall  Oastler  be  indicted  or  traduced  1  They  knew 
that  if  I  were  indicted^.  I  should  be  enabled  to  prove,. that  I  had  sinned  only  be- 
cause I  had  endeavoured  to  save  my  country  from  the  conspirators  and  traitors, 
who  then  held  the  seals  of  office — the  Whig  Ministers.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  endeavour,  by  Ministerial  slander  in  the  ConHnons  and  the  Lords,  to  hunt  me 
down,  and  then  annihilate  my  influence. 

Thus  did  they  hope  to  silence  one  with  whom  they  f^iared  openly  to  contend* 
As  I  told  you,  so  it  was — my  name  did  run  between  the  Whigs  and  their  witsi 
I  have  already  explained  to  you  how  the  Cabinet  disgraced  itself  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  you  must  now  follow  them  to  the  Upper  House,  and  there  witncss^ 
what  was  never  so  clearly  exhibited  before — the  self-degradation,  the  Ministerial 
suicide  of  the  first  Mini&ter  of  the  Queen  of  England.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
1840,  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Chief  (knowing, 
already  what  his  Subs  had  been  doing  in  the  Commons),  vented  his  spleen  against- 
me,  even  in  that  House,  after  the  following  fashion.  He  thought,  no  doubt, 
after  all  the  little  curs  had  had  their  snarl,  it  was  but  fair  that  the  great  Palace 
^og  should  have  his  howl  at  Oastlev.  Itr  is  a  fact,  Sir, — the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  I  had  freely,  and  frankly,  and  constantly,  and  faithfully  reported 
all  my  proceedings,  instead  of  indicting  me  and  sending  me  before  a  jury,  con- 
tented himself  by  making  the  following  official  declaration  respecting  me,  and 
then  left  me  at  large  1  No  wonder  that,  in  a  few  short  months,  so  mean  a  man  was 
<lriven  from  the  counsels  of  the  Queen!     These  are  Lord  Melbourne's  words:-— 

"  Mr.  Oastler  considered  the  '  grinding  oppression,'  as  he  called  it,  of  the  existing  Poor  Laws,  a 
good  ground  for  resisting  all  lawful  authority." 

Lord  Melbourne  never  recovered  that  blow!  I  had  aimed  many  at  him  and 
his  Government — I  had  sometimes  given  them  a  home  thrust;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Premier^  through  mc,  to  give  himself  the  mortal  stab! 
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Had  his  Lordship  spokeii  the  truth — had  I,  indeed,  been  "resisting  all 
lawful  authority,"  or  advising  others  to  do  so,  his  duty  was  plain — not  to  talk 
about  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  to  place  me  before  a  jury  of  my  countrymen  ; 
and,  if  they  believed  that  I  Avas  guilty,  then  my  deserved  doom  was  transpor- 
tation.    The  Noble,  the  Prime  Minister,  knew  that  he  was  slandering — that  the 

last  hope  of  the  expiring  Whigs  was  in  annihilating  me ! Truth  alone  sustained 

me  in  that  hour  !  Never  was  a  mau  in  such  a  case  before.  I  had  no  home — you 
had  banished  me.  iMy  exertions  to  fulfil  your  lack  of  duty  in  Yorkshire  had 
impoverished  me — I  was  a  mere  destitute  wanderer,  with  whom  the  Government 
•of  England  dared  not  to  contend  ;  and  when  they  resolved  on  slander,  they 
-wounded  but  themselves.  So  omnipotent,  Sir,  is  truth.  How  I  thank  the  Morn^ 
ing  Chronicle  for  reminding  me  of  that  fact — of  those  days.  The  recollection  of 
that  victory  sustains  me  here  in  prospect  of  another. 

Well,  surrounded  with  difficulties  as  I  was  at  that  time,  through  your  perse- 
-cution,  still,  so  confident  was  I  of  the  justice  of  my  cause,  that  I  resolved  to  do 
by  the  Chief  as  I  had  done  by  his  Subs — dare  him  to  the  proof  of  what  he  had  said 
—to  trial,  in  any  way  as  best  might  suit  him,  and  thus  test  him  to  his  v.'ord. 

From  the  Times  of  the  6th  of  February,  1840, 1  copy  the  letter  Avhich  T 
addressed  to  the  Whig  Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  the  false  accusation  which 
rhc  made  against  me  in  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

*'-T0  THE  BIGHT  HON.  LORD  MELBOURNE,  HER  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

**MyLorcl, — Truth  is  a  virtue  mihoot  which  no  man  can  be  respected.  Trulli  is  a  quality, 
devoid  of  which  a  statesman  becomes  a  traitor  to  his  Sovereign. 

"1  perceive,  my  Lord,  that  my  name  is  not  unknown  to  yoa ;  it  is  familiar  in  the  Cabinet  as 
'household  words.'  And  methinks,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  ignoraJice  of  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters, my  principles  are  as  well  known  to  them  as  my  name.  Why  not,  then,  my  Lord,  speak  the 
truth?  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  ignorant  of  my  opinions  and  proceedings.  I  have  regularly 
transmitted  an  account  thereof  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 

"It  cannot  be  considered  presumptuous  in  me  to  claim  a  fair  trial,  somewhere,  from  the 
Governmentof  Her  Majesty.  The  notice  which  I  have  been  thought  worthy  of  by  your  Lordship  and 
three  of  your  colleagues,  and  your  most  talented  and  influential  opponent.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  entitles 
'me,  without  the  possible  charge  of  impertinence  from  any  quarter,  to  require  a  fair,  full,  and  im- 
partial inquiry  into  my  sayings  and  doings.  Let  it  be  before  a  jury  of  Englishmen,  or  at  the  bar 
-of  either  House,  or,  if  you  will,  before  \\\e  Cabinet.  If  you  have  lost  any  0f  the  papers  which  1 
have  sent  to  the  Government,  my  Lord,  I  will  willingly  refurnish  them.  I  ask  no  assistance,  eith*'!' 
from  the  Tory  party  or  from  the  bar:  in  any  court  which  you  may  select  I  will  meet  you,  (on  the 
■sole  condition  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  published,)  and  defend  all  that  I  have  said  and  done* 

"Can  I  speak  plainer,  my  Lord  ?  Under  the  circumstances  can  an  Eiiglishman  make  a  mors 
reasonable  request? 

"I  deny  the  wholeof  the  official  Ministerial  charges.  I  am  convinced  that  if  my  principles  were 
.known,  they  would  be  cherished  by  every  Englishmen.  My  heart  tells  me  that  I  love  my  country, 
that  I  revere  the  church,  that  I  honour  the  Queen,  and  that  I  never  gave  utterance  to  one  word  ii\ 
<lerogation  of  any  of  ihera. 

"It  is  strange,  my  Lord,  that  Ministers,  who  are  proud  of  the  support  of  ray  old  neighbour, '  the 

Organ  of  the   Dissenters  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  Mr. ,*  M.P.  for  Leeds,  should 

now  be  so  angry  wilh  me,  and  behind  my  back  call  me  such  very  hard  names.     I   have  seen  your 

•friend  Mr. ,  in  Leeds,  marching  under  the  banner, '  We  will  pay  no  more  taxes  !'  another,  with 

-'  King  William  in  petticoats,  and  his  Queen  in  breeches,'  the  latter  thrashing  her  Royal  husband 


*  I  prefer  that  that  person's  name  should  not  appear  in  the  Fleet  Papers, — R.O, 
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with  a  birch  rod,  the  Crowu  falling  from  the  head  of  H.'s  Majesty,  and  the  sceptre  dropping  from 
his  hand!  Yea,  my  Lord,  I  have  seen  your  friend  ]\Ir.  — ^ —  following  such  banners;  and  a  Royal 
*^xeculioner  with  black  crape  and  a  bloody  axe!  the  poles  of  the  banners  being  surmounted  uith 
pikes,  and  red  caps  of  liberty!  All  this  I  have  seen  in  my  native  town;  nay,  more,  after  speeches 
of  the  most  diabolical  and  treasonable  nature,  I  have  heard  Mr. ,  jun.  (the  son  of  your  Lord- 
ship's friend)  propose,  in  an  assembly  which  he  said  amounted  to  60,000  men,  'three  groans 
for  the  Queen   of  England.'     Your   friend  was  standing  by,    but  uttered  no  word   of  dissenf. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  all  this,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  that  Mr.  has 

been  reproved  by  Ministers.  Oh!  no;  he  is  their  bosom  friend,  whilst  I,  who  have  steadily  op- 
posed all  thislrearon,  am  represented  to  the  Commons  and  the  Lords  by  Jler  Majesty's  Ministers  as 
an  '  assassin,' '  incendiary,'  and  '  a  resister  of  all  legal  authority.'  My  Lord,  this  is  not  as  it  thould 
be.  I  claim  at  your  hands  a  clear  stage.  I  ask  no  favour.  I  willingly  admit  that  I  have  told  the 
people  'not  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  but  quietly  allow  the  law  to 
take  ihem — ^just  as  the  Quakers  act  with  respect  to  the  church-rates.'  I  am  proud  again  to  inform  your 
Lordship,  that  I  have  told  the  people,  '  that  no  Commissioners'  rule  or  order  has  power  to  dissolve 
or  interrupt  the  marriage  contract ;  that  that  union  is,  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  heart,  in  defiance  of  all  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  can  do,  until  death  us  do  part.* 
Yes,  my  Lord,  I  have  told  the  people  this  truth;  and  I  have  exhorted  them  to  stand  by  it  to  tho 
death,  as  I  will. 

"I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  remarking,  that  I  think  it  is  very  unmanly,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  for  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  thus  to  defame  me  in  their  high  seats  in  Parliament,  jyheii  they 
know  that  every  word  will  be  printed  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  lltal  I  am  expected  every  day  to* 
stand  before  a  strange  London  jury,  at  the  suit  of  my  rich  and  powerful  prosecutor^ Thomas  Thorn-' 
hill,  Esq.     It  is  not  fair,  my  Lord,  thus  to  prejudice  the  jury  against  me. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 
"  No.  8,  Ra^vstorne  Street,  BromptoH,  Middlesex,  Feb.  5,  1840.       "RICHARD  OASTLBR, 

"P.S. — Mr.  Wood,  one  of  the  candidates,  now  the  member  for  Southwark,  who  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  me,  volunteered  (if  the  Morning  Chronicle  does  not  misrepresent  him)  the  follo^v- 
ing  most  atrocious  falsehoods  about  me.  On  the  day  of  nomination,  from  the  hustings,  the  Morn^ 
ing  Chronicle  says,  that  Mr.  Wood  uttered  the  following  most  horrible  falsehoods  respectiag  me. 
I  copy  it  word  for  word,  as  follows : — '  He  would  read  to  them  the  expressions  of  one  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter's friends.  He  then  read  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Oastler,  in  which  he  swore,  that  if  sent 
to  a  Poor  Law  bastile  for  one  night,  he  would  shoot  the  governor;  if  he  failed  in  that,  he  would 
then  set  the  place  on  fire  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  both,  he  would  stab  his  wife  to  the  heart,  and  then  do. 
the  same  to  himself.'  It  is  really  true,  if  the  Morning  Chronicle  is  worthy  of  credit,  when  repoi^-  , 
ii,g  the  speeches  of  its  friends,  that  Mr.  Wood  invented  all  this  scheme  of  murder,  fire,  and  suicide, 
and  then  told  the  electors  of  Southwark  that  I  had  said  so,  and  actually  made  them  believe  that  he 
was  reading  it  '  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Oastler.'  By  such  means  Mr.  Wood  now  represents  Southwark 
in  Parliament,  As  was  natural,  the  people,  believirg  him,  were  incensed  against  me  ;  and  I  have 
a  letter  this  very  day  from  one  of  Mr.  Wood's  friends,  abusing  me  most  voluptuously,  and  telling 
me,  'You  were  lucky  in  escaping  being  tarred  and  feathered  in  Southwark.  It  was  resolved  on, but 
you  could  not  be  found  when  all  was  ready.'  I  honour  the  people  of  Southwark  for  this  proof  that 
they  are  men.  Were  I  the  m«n  which  Mr.  Wood  represented  me  to  be,  'tarring  and  feathering' 
would  be  too  lenient  a  punishment.  I  believe  I  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  with 
the  men  of  Southwark.  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  my  infor- 
mant, Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Union  Street,  Southwark,  and  if  he  really  loves  the  working  classes,  he  and  I 
sliall  not  long  be  angry  with  each  other.  He  will  fiiKl,  that  in  believirg  Mr.  Wood,  he  has  entirely 
misconceived  me.  Excuse  me,  my  Lord ;  I  thought  1  would  tell  you  how  well  Mr.  "Wood  has 
acted  the  part  of  Ministerial  lackey  in  defamation. — R.O." 

Lord  IMelbourne,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Queen  of  England,  gave  the  best 
proof  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  falseness  of  the  charge  which  be  had  brought 
against  me  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  he  had  instructed  his  Subs  to  make 
against  me  in  the  Hou-se  of  Commons,  by  refusing  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
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those  charges  before  a  jury  of  our  conntrynien,  at  the  bar  of  either  House,  or 
even  before  the  Cabinet.  If  the  fact  stated  by  him  were  true,  he  had  the  proof 
thereof  in  my  hand-writing.  His  refusal  to  meet  me  in  open  court,  proved  that 
he  was  a  mere  slanderer,  unworthy  of  his  high  station  ;  and  thus  he  sealed  his 
doom,  and  that  of  his  "  party." 

Vou  have  now  read  the  Ministerial  attacks  upon  me  in  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons — you  have  perused  their  official  slander  —  you  have  seen  my 
replies — you  know  that,  after  all,  they  dared  not  to  test  their  words  by  proof. 
You  have  also  witnessed  their  fall — and  no  wonder  ;  for  since  the  world  began, 
was  it  ever  known  before  that  such  wretched,  paltry,  beggarly  spite  was  evinced 
in  the  place  of  legislation,  by  Ministers  of  so  powerful  a  monarch  against  so  weak 
and  insignificant  a  subject  ? 

Their  sand  had  well  nigh  run  out.  In  a  few  months,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  of  the  defeat  of  their  colleague  and  partisan  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, on  the  very  spot  (Wakefield)  where,  a  few  short  years  before,  they  had 
doomed  me  to  death  by  the  hands  of  hired  assassins!  The  bludgeon  of  one  of 
them,  by  whom  I  was  severely  wounded,  and  which  I  wrested  from  his  hands, now 
adorns  my  cell,  and  reminds  me  of  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  God. 

A  short  while  after  that,  I  heard  of  their  expulsion  from  office,  amidst  the 
shoutings  and  huzzaings  of  an  indignant,  but  grateful  people.  Had  their  success 
sors  been  true  to  their  promises  and  pledges,  we  should  have  heard  no  more  of 
the  Whigs.  The  delinquencies  of  the  Conservatives  have  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  fallen  ;  and  so,  the  hack  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  is  instructed  to  write 
down  Oastler,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  resuscithted  Whigs.  Hence  the 
unenviable  position  in  which  the  Editor  has  placed  the  organ.  Evil  often,  in 
defiance  of  itself,  causes  good  to  triumph  ;  so  in  this  case.  I  was  wishful  that  the 
readers  of  the  Fieel  Papers  should  all  know  why,  out  of  ray  own  district,  I  was 
so  generally  supposed  to  be  a  violent  opponent  of  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
They  now  know  all  about  it. 

Before  I  change  the  subject,  I  must  have  one  word  with  the  Editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  I  hope  I  have  convinced  him,  that  he  cannot  add  to  his 
own  respectability,  or  dishonour  me,  by  scurrility  and  falsehood.  He  may  cer- 
tainly thereby  gratify  the  fallen,  crabbed,  and  "shabby"  Whig  Ministers,  but 
that  is  all — there,  in  that  case,  ends  his  usefulness. 

As  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  give  me  ^'  a  school"  in  opposition  to  his 
own,  it  would  be  more  manly  and  patriotic,  that  the  solemn  question  which 
divides  our  *' schools"  should,  in  our  separate  pages,  be  fairly,  fully,  and  candidly 
discussed. 

It  is  true  I  have  strong,  and  I  hope  well-matured  opinions  on  the  subject.  I 
believe,  that  the  real  question  between  us,  that  of  protection  or  freedom,  is  none 
other  than  the  question  between  Christianity  and  Infidelity;  for  how  can  one  who 
wishes  to  tear  down  the  thousand  fences  with  which  Almighty  God  has  protected 
the  labour  of  the  industrious  against  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of  the  employer 
—how  can  he,  I  say,  be  a  believer  in  the  word  of  God  ?  I  believe  that  he  who 
dictates,  that  "  the  employer  of  labour  is  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  all  circum- 
stances by  which  he  can  reduce  the  return  of  labour,'*  (and  these  are  the  words 
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chosen  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  to  explain  his  creed,)  I  believe  that  such  an 
one  is  the  slave  of  the  pride  of  human  wisdom,  wliich  mocks  at  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  despises  His  Laws,  sets  at  naught  His  wrathful  indignation,  rejects 
His  authority,  and  makes  light  of  His  Commandments. 

If  I  am  in  error,  it  were  better  that  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
should  prove  to  me  that  his  fundamental  principle  is  consistent  with  the  Word  of 
God,  (and  consequently,  with  the  welfare  of  man,)  than  that  he  should  deceive 
his  readers,  weaken  his  position,  and  disgrace  himself  by  slander  and  abuse. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Free  Traders  dislike  to  argue — that  I  have  proved 
over  and  over  again.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  last  effort  which  I  made  with  the 
Jjeaguers,  when  their  Parliament  was  in  London,  when,  through  BIr.  Hamer 
Stausfeld  and  several  others,  I  proposed  to  find  a  friend  to  meet  their  best  man, 
fairly,  fully,  and  candidly  to  discuss  the  great  question  of  freedom  and  protection. 

So  much  then,  at  present,  for  the  Editor  of  the  3Iorning  Chronicle.  If  he 
should  still  prefer  railleiy  and  abuse,  he  is  welcome  to  their  harvest ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  disposed  to  maintain  his  opinions  by  argument,  none  will  be 
more  happy  to  meet  hira  th^an  myself.     And  then,  may  Truth  prevail. 

The  remaining  pages  of  this  number  will  not  admit  of  the  conclusion  of  my 
extracts  from  Mr.  Greg's  valuable  pamphlet.  I  will,  therefore,  occupy  them  with 
the  recital  of  an  incident  and  with  the  continuation  of  my  "  Rent-Roll." 

It  happened,  a  short  while  ago,  tha,t  I  heard  a  gentle  tapping  at  my  door. 
When  I  opened  it,  there  stood,  waiting  in  the  Gallery,  three  working  men. 

I  would  give  you  their  names,  if  I  did  not  know  that  they  would  instantly  be 
transcribed  into  *' the  black  book"  of  t\\Q  Leaguers,  vli\{\.  might,  hereafter,  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  poor  men  from  finding  employment.  So  mean  and 
revengeful  are  many  of  the  heaguer's^  that  -the  mere  fact  of  '*  showing  kindness 
to  Oastler,"  would  be  considered  by  them  as  a  crime  for  whidh  these  operatives 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  employment.  These  three  men  were  all  from  Staley- 
bridge — two  of  them  are  Moulders,  the  third  is  a  Blacksmith. 

They  are  neither  Chartists,  AYhigs,  nor  "Tories — they  are  Englishmen,  who 
are  content  to  work  and  live.  They  think  it  hard,  and  so  do  I,  that  in  a  civilized, 
a  Christian  country,  they  cannot  make  their  skill  and  industry  available  to  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  families.  That  is  their  grievance — there  their 
complaint  begins  and  ends.  Say,  are  not  these  mQn  j ustified  in  their  complaint  ? 
I  am  sure  that  they  are. 

They  leave  it  to  others  to  govern  and  to  rule — they  wish  to  live  in  peace  and 
plenty  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Nature -^ves  them  that  right — God  has  con- 
firmed it  in  His  Holy  Word — it  is  awarded  by  the  Constitution;  but  Liberalism 
denies  that  right  to  industrious  men — hence  they  are  justly  dissatisfied.  As  who 
would  not  ?  How  can  those  who,  by  the  Reform  Bill,  entirely  excluded  this  class 
o€  p.ersons  from  any  participation  in  the  representation,  expect  them  to  be  satisfied 
in  their  present  destitution  ?  The  bare  idea  is  unreasonable.  Those  who,  because 
they  are  more  wealthy,  assume  that  they  are  wiser,  are  bound,  at  all  hazards,  to 
place  the  excluded  cjass  in  a  position  to  live  by  their  industry.  This  is  the  very 
least  which  can  be  expected  from  them. 

These  three  men  had  "  tramped"  in  search  of  work — they  had  come  all  the  way 
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from  Stayleybridge  to  London;  and  on  the  way,  as  here,  they  had  assiduously 
oflfered  their  skill  and  labour  in  exchange  for  wherewithal  to  live.  It  was  all  in* 
vain.  Thousands  are,  as  themselves,  seeking  for  that  which  England  now  refuses' 
to  her  industrious  and  skilful  sons— ^food,  raiment,  and  a  home!  Such  men  as' 
these  were  not  wont  to  be  unemployed.  Matters  must  be  strangely  worse  since 
I  was  a  member  of  the  social  body-^-Moulders  and  Smiths  were  always  in  request 
till  now. 

I  knew  not  these  good  men  before— ^but  they  did  know  me.  They  recognized- 
me  as  their  friend,  and  thus  **  in  prison  visited  me."—"  They  could  not  be  in- 
London  without  calling  here  ;  they  were  anxious  to  see  how  L  fared,  and  how  I 
bore  my  fate,  not  solely  for  themselves,  but  to  communicate  to  others  in  their 
country,,  who  love  me,  the  real  state  of  the  *  King.*  "  Such  was  their  introductio»^ 
when  they  entered  my  cell.- 

I  bade  them  welcome.  I  am  always  rejoiced  to  be  visited  by  northern  ope--' 
ratives — there  is  a  chord  of  union  between  us,  which,  when  touched,  vibrates  in 
a  note  which  tunes  the  heart. — I  saw  a  few  tears  shed  that  morning. 

I  asked  my  friends  to  "  sit  down,  and  tell  me  how  it  fared  with  them  andr 

theirs." — — i  wish  that  you  had  seen  them. They  were  destitute,  despairing  of 

finding  employment.  They  had  finished  their  long  journey  to  the  metropolis,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  work.  Before  them  was  a  weary  journey  home — desolata 
home — cheerless  home.  Not  that  "  sweet  home'*  wKich  England  once  provided 
for  her  industrious  sons.  No :  their  home  was  peopled,  but  it  was  foodless — there 
were  warm  hearts  there,  hearts  true  to  these  men,  but  mouths  which  asked  for 
food  from  them,  and  craved  in  vain. 

I  do  wish  that  you  could  have  seen  those  three  Lancashire  operatives.  You 
may  travel  many  a  day  and  not  witness  such  a  sight. 

For  awhile  they  seemed  to  forget  themselves,  their  sorrows,  and  their  wrongs. 
They  looked  earnestly  on  me — they  called  me  "King."  Then  they  cast  theie 
eyes  searchingly  round  my  little  "palace" — my  cell.  They  measured  it,  that 
they  might  tell  their  neighbours  its  exact  dimensions.  "  They  will  ask  all  about 
the  *  Ring,*  and  bow  he  liv'es,*'  said  they.  One  of  them  said,  "  I  must  have  every 
particular  for  my  poor  mother,  or  she  will  not  be  satisfied'^ — and  then  he  used  his 
**  rule." — "  My  mother  never  passes  a  day  without  praying  for  you.  Morniiig 
and  night,  she  always  remembers  tlie  poor  old  *  King.'  **     This  he  said  while  hie 

was  measuring  my  cell. Do  you  know"  how  I  felt  when  he  said  this? 

Richer,  Sir,  than  if  your  llent-RoU  were  mike — stronger   than  if  the  Royal 
Guards  saluted  me. — ^^ 

After  these  pooht  men  had  gazed  about  tlie  cell — upon  tlie  furniture,  the  pic- 
tures, books,  factory  straps.  Whig  bludgeon,  and  other  ornaments  which  friends 
have  given  me — when  they  had  looked  out  of  the  window,  "  to  see  the  size  of  the 
yatid,  to  know  how  far  I  was  allowed  to  \Valk,'*  they  asked  about  "the  rules  and 
regulations,"  and  were  wishful  for  every  information,  "  that  they  might  tcli 
their  friends  and  mine." 

When  I  asked  them,  How  fared  "  my  people"  in  the  North  ?  the  tale  was  dole- 
fu(l.  Thousands  were  out  of  work — wages  were  lower  and  lower — hunger  at^d 
staivation  liaunted  the  abodes  of  industry — ^revenge  was  lurking  where  allegiance 
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dwelt.  The  "  turn-out"  was  caused  by  a  loweriiig  of  wages — that  was  not  alt. 
To  exasperate  the  mill  "  hands,"  the  masters  said,  "  As  the  Corn  Laws  are  not 
taken  off,  and  as  the  Income  Tax  is  put  on,  we  will  lower  wages  three  timesf 
before  Christmas."     It  was  that  which  caused  the  "  outbreak." — "  Three  times 

before  Christmas!" ■ 

Then  thej'^  told  me  how  the  Anii-CorW'ljdiW- Lea giiers  tried  to  force  the 
famished  artisans  to  unJte  with  them  ;  and  failing,  how  they  insinuated,  by  their 
tools  amongst  the  people,  the  cry  for  the  Charter.  The  leaders  of  the  Chartists, 
they  told  me,  were  not  the  men  who  first  pio^iosed  th'e  Charter  to'  the  "  turn- 
outs," but  m6n  paid  by  the  Leagners. 

This  was  done  when  the  Anti-Corn-Law  men  found  that  they  could  not  twist 
the  "  turn-out"  to  their  purposes.  It  was  done  to  furnish  the  very  men  who 
caused  the  movement  with  an  excusei  to  put  it  down.  This  last  fact  is  invaluable. 
It  furnishes  the  solution  of  the  great  enigma— it  proves,  that  ffOm  first  to  last 
the  insurrection  was  the  Leaguers^  work. 

At  last,  these  kind  friends  rose  to  depart.     How  shall  I  tell  it?     I  have  said 

how  poor  they  were,  how  destitute  f The  truth  shallbe  told.     It  forcibly 

reminded  me  of  *^  the  widow's  mite."     They  placed  a  shilling  on  my  table,  and! 

urged  me  to  take  it  \-^ 1  would  have  taken  their  hearts*  blood  as  soon.     My 

pen  refuses  to  tell  more  of  what  passed  then. =1  showed  them  round  the 

yard,  into  the  kitchen,  to  "the  gate,"  and  there— we  parted. God  bless  these 

Jnen  and  theirs  ! — He  knows  if  we  shall  meet  again  on  earth,  or  not. ' 

Such  are  the  men  whom  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  appointed  to  punish 

because  they  are  idle,  ungrateful,  dissolute,  abandoned,  and  profligate!! •" 

That  grand   mistake  is  likely  to  furnish  a  gloomy  evening,  when  England's 

sun  is  setting.- 

I  shall  never  forget  those  three  riien  f    Thatt  Shilling  shall  be  registered  in  my 
'*  Rcnt-Roll."     It  is  of  more  value  than  many  which  swell  yours. — ■ — ^ 

I  am  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— A  iew  lines  of  "  Rent-ftoll." 

1842. 

Jan.  4. — J.  W.  Brook,  Esq.,  3Iorning  Heraldy  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  *  The 

Democrats  of  Marylebone.' 

7. — A  young  lady  gave  me  a  "twelfth-cake,"  and  a  quantity  of  gingerbread-» 

nuts. 

8. — Lord  Ashley,  M.P.,  Sent  me  two  hares  and. two  pheasants. 

10. — IMr.  Pitkethley,  jun.,  brought  me  a  bottle  of  elder  wine. 

11. — Dr.  Moonemery,  Weils,  gave  me  a  hare. 

—     Mr.  J.  Hales,  Kensington  Gore,  brought  me  a  large  piecfe  of  "twelfth*' 

cake." 

12. — A  Yorkshire  lady  sent  me  20/. 

20. — Mr.  Summers,  artist,  Leeds,  gav'e  me  a  bottle  of  port. 

SjiaC^  forbids  more  at  present. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Ca.,  7, Palace  Row,  New  Read,  Loudott, 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

StR, — Grant  me  your  serious,  your  unprejudiced  attention,  for  a 
short  while.  Read  this  letter,  forgetting  that  you  have  considered  me  to  be 
your  enemy.  I  am  not  about  to  plead  my  own  cause — nay,  I  will  not  require  you, 
this  week,  to  listen  to  my  pleadings  for  the  poor.  The  factory  slaves  themselves 
roust  spare  me  until  I  have  once  more  warned  you. 

This  week  I  would  arrest  your  solemn  attention  to  the  danger  which  threatens 
your  own  "order.**  Whether  you  think  it  or  no,  there  is  a  train  being  laid, 
which,  should  it  explode,  will  irresistibly  overwhelm  the  ancient  aristocracy  of 
England. 

Proud  and  confident,  rich  and  independent^  powerful  and  secure  as  you  may 
fancy  yourselves  to  be,  the  ground  on  which  the  aristocracy  of  England  now 
stands  is  volcanic — the  arm  on  which  j^ou  are  leaning  will  most  assuredly,  if  not 
arrested,  pierce  you. 

I  implore  you^  then,  for  your  own  sakes,  now  to  listen  to  that  voice  which 
has  in  vain,  for  so  many  years,  been  urging  the  aristocracy  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
Liberalism,  and  to  save  the  poor  from  its  desolating  influences. 

Blind  as  you  have  been  to  the  sufferings— deaf  as  you  are  to  the  sighings  of 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed — powerfully  as  you  have  aided  their  tormentors — ^ 
bountifully  as  you  have  nourished  the  viper  which  has  stung  them  to  death — I 
pray  you  to  hear  me,  while  I  warn  you  that  that  monster  is  not  satiate — its  wide, 
deep,  craving  maw,  which  has,  with  your  consent,  feasted  so  long  on  the  life- 
blood  of  the  poor,  is  not  yet  glutted.  lElising  from  the  coils  in  which  he  had 
wrapped  himself  to  slumber,  he  now  casts  his  piercing  eye  on  nobler  game,  and 
fires  resolutely  on  yourselves,  the  aristocracy,  for  his  next  meal.  Strengthened 
by  the  success  which  you  have  aided,  he  is  laughing  at  his  feeders,  and  swearing, 

as  he  rears  his  impious  head  aloft,  "  I  will  annihilate  the  aristocracy!" 

Treat  not  his  menace  as  a  vain  threat.  There  is  ruin  in  your  confidence.  He 
is  stronger  than  you  think— he  has  more  power  than  you  imagine — he  ka?  a  rest- 
ing-place in  the  Cabinet! Hear  me,  then — listen  to  me.  If  you  will  still  lull 

yourselves  in  vain,  fancied  security,  and  pride  yourselves  on  your  station  and  your 
wealth,  then  there  is  but  a  step  between  your  **  order"  and  death,  or,  as  the 
leaguers  have  it,  "  annihilation." 
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You  must  no^  bestir  yourselves  or  fall.  The  two  strong  stays  on  \vh?cli  you 
formerly  reposed  are  removed.  You  can  no  longer  lean  in  security  on  your  chosen 
Jeader.  Circumstances  have  driven  you  to  place  your  confidence  in  one  who  has 
210  fraternal  feeling  with  your  "  order" — one  who  has  before  betrayed  you.  He 
understands  not  the  Coustitutie>nal  meaning  or  the  use  of  an  aristocracy  ;  or,  if  he 
does  understand  it,  he  refuses  to  support  it.  He  has  surrendered,  and  he  will 
again  surrender,,  the  noblest  and  most  useful  principles  of  Government,  in  order 
to  secure  his  own  temporary  power  and  advantage.  It  is  his  spirit,  not  yours y 
which  pervades  the  Ministry. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  main  stay,  the  laboureratan^tlie  working  people,  hav« 
been  pushed  off  by  yourselves — you  have  cast  them  away  as  noxious  weeds — you 
have  assisted  their  enemies  and  yours  to  crush  them — you  have  refused  the  poor 
your  aid — you  have  driven  them  from  the  shelter  of  the  Constitution — you  have 
forced  them  to  become  the  slaves  of  that  very  power  which  is  now,  unblushingly, 
meditating  your  ruin,  and  openly  entering  upOn  a  well-digested,  a  skilfully 
arranged  campaign,  resolved  to  '^  annihilate  the  aristocracy."  For  many  years  I 
have  warned  you  of  your  present  danger.  You  were  deaf,  heedless,  contemptuous, 
fevengeful.     It  has,  consequently,  overtaken  you  unprepared. 

Thus,  Sir,  does  your  "  order"  stand — betrayed  in  the  Cabinet,  forsaken  by  the 
people.  Thus  unfitted  and  unprotected  you  are  engaged  in  a  warfare — a  war 
of  defence,  a  war  for  your  very  existence  in  the  State — without  having  "  sat  down 
to  count  the  cost" — nay,  not  even,  as  yet,  having  made  yourselves  acquainted 
tvith  the  real  merits  of  your  own  case. 

I  would  solemnly  urge  you  no  more  to  trust  in  your  rank  or  your  wealth  ;  if^ 
^ny  longer,  you  lean  on  them,  you  will  fall.  You  have  hitherto  been  the  tools  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Constitution — beware,  then,  that  you  do  not  now  become  their 
victims. 

Why  should  I  thus  solemnly  warn  you  ?  Why  so  earnestly  pl'ead  with  you  for 
■yourselves  ?  Because,  Sir,  I  recognfze  in  tbe  *'  order"  of  the  aristocracy  (I  wish 
that  I  could  say  in  the  present  race)  that  bulwark  against  despotism  on  either 
liand,  from  the  Crown  or  from  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  whicb  I  have  ever 
l)elieved  to  be  one  proof  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  English  Constitution. 
That,  Sir,  is  why  I  brave  every  danger,  and!  am  willing  to  run  every  risk,  that  I 
inav  make  one  more  effort  to  save  my  country. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  duties  of  the  aristocracy  to  the  Crown  and 
the  people  were  so  manifest — so  needful — so  urgent.  A  jiovver  has  risen  up 
amongst  us,  it  has  been  nourished  by  yourselves,  which  it  was  your  interest  a? 
well  as  your  duty  to  have  watched  and  restrained — I  mean  ihe  mere  money 
power.  Instead  of  controlling,  you  have  made  it  wanton — yon  have  subjected  all 
below  your  "order,"  nay,  even  many  of  yourselves,  to  its  influence — you  have 
allied  yourselves  with  it.  Now,  invigorated  and  strengthened  by  its  noble  patrons* 
it  vows  eternal  hatred  to  yourselves — it  rises  in  rebellion  against  its  nurses — it 
pants  to  tear  the  hand  which  fed  it — it  swears  that  it  will  repay  your  confidence 
and  friendship  by  your  death  !  "  We  will  annihilate  the  aristocracy,"  is  its  war 
cry. — There  is  one  in  the  Cabinet,  in  whom  the  aristocracy  confide,  who  would 
iftther  aid  than  hinder  it. 
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How  often  am  I  blamed  bpcanse  I  distrust  Sir  Robert  Peel!  I  am  warned, 
over  and  over  again,  that  my  interest  would  be  advanced,  that  my  emancipation 
From  this  prison  would  be  secured,  if  I  would  cease  to  warn  my  readers  against 
placing  any  confidence  in  bim. — Pshaw  !  My  interest  is  the  nation's  weal — he  is 
the  nation's  foe  !  I  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  league  with  Liberalism. 
His  speeches  and  his  measures  prove  that  he  is  the  very  apostle  of  Free  Trade  ! 
Yielding  to  Liberalism,  to  Free  Trade,  will,  I  believe,  be  the  ruin  of  my  native 
country.  How,  then,  can  I  be  silent,  when  such  a  storm  is  gathering?  What  t 
could  liberty  and  wealth  yield  comfort  to  my  soul,  when  England's  sun  is  set?  I 
would  rather  die  of  want  in  prison,  tbe  last  of  ''  the  olden  time,"  than  live  at 
large  in  affluence  to  write  Old  England's  epitaph. — Come  weal,  come  woe,  I  will 
not  fear  to  raise  my  voice,  while  yet  I  may,  against  my  country's  foesl 

Hear  nie  then,  Sir  ;  allow  me,  through  you,  once  more  to  plead  with  the  aris- 
tocracy for  the  aristocracy — that  aristocracy  whom  the  allies  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  Leaguers,  have  doomed  to  ^' annihilatigx." 

Did  you  not  mark  two  things  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament?  Peer-* 
arguments  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  entirely  Free  Trade,  and  O'Counell's  excessive 
quietness,  save  now  and  then,  when  he  rose  to  praise  and  compliment  the  Rigfct 
Hon.  Baronet?  I  remarked  these  two  facts  often.  I  think  that  I  understood  them. 

True  enough,  just  now  "the  Liberator"  has  ventured  to  indulge  in  some  little 
abuse  of  Sir  Robert.  The  Premier  can  well  excuse  him.  The  "  Liberator"  is  only 
following  his  trade — the  *'  Rint"  demands  it.  No  man  will  more  readily  excuse, 
in  such  a  case,  than  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Did  you  mark  how  carefully  the  Leaguers  have  been  disconnected  from  their 
own  rebellion? — what  pains  have  been  taken,  by  persons  in  authority,  to  charge 
it  upon  the  Chartists?  1^  you  have  not  marked  those  points,  I  have.  To  your 
"  order"  they  are  most  important. 

Last  session,  the  Leaguers  thought  that  they  were  strong  enough  to 
raise  a  storm,  which  would  keep  the  Parliament  together,  and  give  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  necessary  excuse  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  They  were,  however,  foiled 
in  that  expectation — their  power  amongst  the  people  was  weaker  than  they 
thought.  On  discovering  their  weakness,  the  Leagurrs,  by  their  emissaries, 
instantly  raised  the  cry  of  "the  Charter"  amongst  the  "turn-outs,**  in  order  to 
impress  upon  the  movement,  which  had  failed  to  serve  the  turn  of  the  Leaguers, 
an  objectionable  political  c\i2iX2iCiQr.  Thus  did  i\\Q  Leaguers  betray  their  tools 
and  victims;  and  next,  in  all  their  power  and  rage,  they  assisted  to  exasperate 
and  goad  them  on  to  break  the  peace,  and  thus  gave  the  appearance  of  treason 
and  rebellion  to  what,  if  the  "  turn-outs"  had  been  left  alone,  they  would  have 
proved  was  a  mere  demand  for  wages.  These  facts  furnish  strong  presumptive 
proof  to  the  Government  and  the  aristoci'acy  that  the  Leaguers,  not  the  Chartists, 
were  the  rebels. 

Since  then  the  "outbreak"  has,  on  the  judgment-seat,  in  the  jury-box,  and 
almost  everywhere  else,  been  treated  as  a  Chartist  movement.  Never  was  there 
a  greater  mistake — never  one  which  was  more  dangerous  to  the  aristoc/scy. 

The  Leaguers  are  cunning,  clever  fellows.  Had  their  insurrection  succeeded. 
Peel  would  have  quelled  it  by  keeping  the  Parliament  together,  or  immediately 
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ic-asseniLling  it,  and  then  repealing  the  Corn  Laws.  Failing  in  their  revolu- 
tionary project,  the  Leaguers  have  cleverly  turned  it  to  the  discomforture  of 
their  most  powerful,  hecause  their  most  wakeful  enemies,  the  Chartists.  The 
Leaguers  have  also,  by  thus  deceiving  the  aristocracy,  contrived  still  further  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  Chartists  and  the  Nobles,  and  have  thus  rendered 
the  latter  more  vulnerable,  by  exasperating  the  former  yet  more  against  the 
aristocracy.  If  the  aristocracy  had  appreciated  the  true  position  of  parties,  they 
would  have  seen,  as  the  Leaguers  did,  the  value  of  the  Chartist  body  to  them- 
selves— it  was  a  natural  "  breakwater"  between  the  Nobles  and  the  Leaguers. 
The  Leaguers  saw  it,  and,  by  duping  the  aristocracy,  they  have  placed  them  in 
a  false  position  with  respect  to  the  Chartists.  By  removing  that  natural  defence 
from  the  aristocracy,  the  Leaguers  have,  like  good  tacticians,  profited  even  by 
tlieir  own  defeat.  Why  have  O'Connell  and  the  Leaguers  been  so  constant  in 
their  abuse  of  the  Chartists?  Why,  simply  because  they  knew  that  the  object  of 
the  great  body  of  "  the  persons  called  Chartists"  is  to  secure  the  institutions  of 
England,  by  obtaining  wages  for  the  industrious.  All  this  may  seem  strange  to 
those  who  have  not  watched  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chartism — time  will  prove 
that  it  is  true. 

Regrets  are,  however,  useless — the  Leaguers  have  succeeded.  They  have 
not  only  escaped  from  punishment,  but  they  have  gained  all  the  advantages  of 
victory.  This  could  not  have  happened,  if  they  had  not  been  protected  in  high 
places.     ''  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  V 

It  is  useless  any  longer  to  talk  about  principle  being  the  guide  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, or  to  hope  that  their  leader  will  ever  "  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Consti-* 
tution."  Excepting  on  the  assumption  that  Free  Trade  is  the  policy  of  Peel,  even 
bis  policy  is  most  bewildering. 

In  the  East,  he  is  resolved  to  fight  for  it — in  the  West,  be  surrenders  subjects 
and  territory  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it — at  home,  he  strengthens  its  foundation, 
the  New  Poor  Law,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  enters  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
direst  enemies  of  the  Religion  and  the  Constitution  of  the  country — O'Connell 
and  the  Leaguers. 

Do  not  recent  events  in  Canada  furnish  additional  proofs  of  the  former?  The 
apathy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  Leaguers,  does, 
I  think,  establish  the  latter. 

The  late  appointments  in  Canada  prove  one  of  two  things  —  either  that 
Ministers  have  determined  to  reward  the  loyalty  of  the  British  party  by  making 
them  the  slaves  of  the  French  party,  or  that  the  Conservatives  of  St.  James's 
have  resolved  to  disgust  the  former,  and  thus  make  them  willing  to  an  union  M'ith 
the  United  States.  Time,  which  proves  all  things,  will  decide  if  I  were  right  or 
wrong,  when  I  said,  some  time  ago,  "  that  the  Conservatives  were  a  revolutionary 
Ministry." 

Still,  Sir,  your  "  order"  has  no  right  to  blame  Sir  Robert  Peel — he  has  not 
deceived  you.  As  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  with  its  New  Poor  Law,  so  on 
the  Canadian  affair,  be  told  you  his  resolve.  When,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1840, 
Sir  George  Sinclair  moved  that  the  Bill  for  the  Union  of  the  two  Canadas  should 
be  read  that  day  six  months,  and  warned  the  Whig  Government  that  '*  that  measure 
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would  give  a  triumph  to  the  French  over  the  English,  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
over  the  Protestants,  to  the  traitorous  over  the  well-atfected,"  Sir  Robert  seemed 
to  like  it  none  the  worse  on  those  accounts,  but  gave  it  his  all-powerful  sanction. 
What  right,  then,  has  any  Conservative  to  be  surprised  and  displeased  (as  I 
know  some  members  of  the  Government  arc)  that  the  Premier  should  have  sent 
out  Sir  Charles  Bagot,vvith  instructions  to  call  to  his  councils  Messrs.  Lafontaine, 
Gironard,and  Baldwin?  It  is  but  first  succumbing  to  the  enemies  of  England, 
and  then  following  out  the  Whig,  the  O'Connell  scheme,  (which,  as  I  have  shown, 
was  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  deHance  of  the  warnings  of  his  friend.  Sir 
George  Sinclair,)  to  dismeniher  the  empire  ! 

Turning  from  the  Colonies,  let  us  look  once  more  at  home,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  strong  reason  why  the  aristocracy  should  now  awake  out  of  their  sleep,  and 
resolve  not  to  be  led,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  very  jaws  of  their  bitterest 
foes. 

See  what  a  formidable  position  the  Leaguers  are  novj  taking.  The  Chartists 
have  been  silenced,  and  their  meetings  prohibited  ;h\x\.  see  what  the  Leaguers  are 
projecting  and  planning,  without  a  single  hint  from  Government  that  their  pro-' 
ceedings  are  disapproved. 

It  is  so  important  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the  intentions  and  schemes  of 
those  who  have  resolved  "  to  annihilate  the  aristocracy,"  that  I  will  give  you  the 
plan  of  their  v/intcr's  campaign  in  their  own  words.  You  will  then  see  by  what 
means  they  intend  to  carry  on  the  war — nay,  to  drive  it  to  your  very  thresholds. 
•  On  the  21st  ult.,  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League  held  a  meeting  in  Manchester; 
the  Chairman  of  their  Council,  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  presided  ;  and,  on  that 
occasion,  delivered  himself  in  the  following  terms: — 

'•Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Cobden  stated,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League,  that  we  had  under  consideration  a  plan  whereby  we  proposed  the  raising  of 
a  large  fund  or  sum  of  money,  which  would  be  likely  to  give  us  the  means  of  securing  the  final 
triumph  of  this  question  [applause].  That  scheme  has  now  been  fully  considered  and  resolved  upon. 
I  intend  to  read  you  the  address  which  we  propose  to  issue,  announcing  that  scheme.  Of  course,  it 
will  give  only  a  general  outline  of  the  plan ;  but  we  shall  take  opportunities,  from  time  to  time,  of 
explaining  it  to  you  more  fully,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Our  object  is,  to  make  the  plan 
applicable  to  every  class  of  persons  in  each  locality  ;  and  we  think  we  have  devised  a  plan  by  which 
we  can  claim  and  secure  the  assistance  of  every  person  interested  in  the  question  on  this  occasion. 
We  propose  to  call  on  the  co^mtry  to  expend  a  certain  sum  of  money — say  50.000/.  [applause] — 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasurer's  hands  by  January,  1843 — to  be  a  fund  for  augmenting  our  resources, 
and  enabling  us  the  more  extensively  to  diffuse  information  on  this  question  through  every  part  of 
the  country.  We  shall  be  enabled,  by  this  means,  to  send  out  our  missionary  agents  to  every  elec- 
tor in  the  country,  with  not  merely  a  pamphlet  or  tract,  but  a  little  library  of  information  on  this 
question,  which  shall  show  him  the  proper  bearings  of  it  in  every  respect,  and  which  shall  teach  him 
how  to  act  on  every  occasion,  so  as  best  to  promote  this  great  cause — [hear,  hear].  Our  agents 
Tvill  be  supplied  with  maps  of  their  districts,  and  we  hope  that  no  town,  no  village,  or  hamlet — we 
hope  that  no  dwelling  in  the  kingdom,  shall  be  found  so  remote  or  obscure,  that  our  agents  shall 
not  visit  it,  and  leave  a  copy  of  our  tracts  behind  them — [applause].  In  addition  to  this,  we  pro- 
pose to  hold  conferences  and  meetings,  and  to  send  deputations  to  the  different  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
We  propose  farther  to  have  a  conference  to  meet  in  London  the  day  before  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament; to  be  there  during  the  entire  of  the  session  if  necessary — [loud  applause],  and  never  again 
to  separate,  if  possible,  till  the  measure  is  finally  settled  by  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws — [great  cheering].  In  our  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  this 
subject,  you  will  find  it  slated:  'The   very  ground  we  have  gained  demands  and  inspirits  us  lo 
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redoubled  efforts.  The  presoure  beneath  which  industry  sinks  is  not  yet  heaved  off;  but  the  force 
applied  has  made  it  move,  and  perseverance  will  accomplisli  all.  There  roust  be  more  lectures, 
more  tracts,  more  conferences,  more  agitation — [applause].  Every  county  and  borough  elector 
in  the  kingdom  must  be  personally  visited, and  a  condensed  libraryof  evidenceand  reasoning  against 
the  Corn  Law  be  placed  in  his  hands.  Monopoly  will  not  yield  without  such  efforts,  and  it  shall 
have  them.  We  are  entering  on  the  fifih  year  of  this  struggle  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  existence; 
yre  ask  of  you  to  replenish  our  pecuniary  means  for  sustaining  it.  Our  appeal  is  made  confidently, 
for  the  character  of  the  agitation  is  sanctioned  by  its  progress;  and  what  is  any  outlay  to  the  object 
ta  be  gained  ? — [b«ar,  hear].  We  have  reported  the  amount  already  expended  ;  and  we  now  ap- 
peal to  you  to  create  confidence  in  our  caus^,  and  dismay  in  its  selfish  opponents,  by  enabling  us  lo 
commence  the  ensuing  year  of  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation  with  a  disposable  fund  of  50.000/.— 
[applausej.  We  are  confident  we  shall  not  ask  in  vain — [applause].  It  would  be  a  large  sum 
were  the  object  unimportant;  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law  it  is  as  nothing.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the 
kingdom  that  would  not  cheaply  purchase  the  repeal  of  that  blasting  and  iniquitous  law  by  a  con- 
tribution equal  to  the  whole  sum.  It  is  but  one  million  shillings,  it  is  but  400.000  half-crowns  ;  it 
ta  but  200.000  crowns;  it  is  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  head  from  the  whole  population.  The  two 
millions  that  petitioned  Parliament  for  repeal  can  easily  raise  this  sum,  and  since  they  last  signed 
a  petition,  hundreds  of  thousands  have  become  repealers.  The  fifty  thousand  pounds  then  will  be 
obtained,  but  it  is  desirable  that  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  should  contribute.  We  propose  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  rendering  the  collection  general,  and  in  some  degree  equal: — In  every  town  a 
committee  must  be  formed,  consisting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  a  secretary  and  treasurer, 
V^hose  names  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  council  in  Manchester.  A  beautifully 
engraved  subscription  card  and  duplicate  card  will  be  furnished  to  every  collector,  each  card  to 
represent  a  certain  sum,  which  the  collector  undertakes, or  will  endeavour  to  obtain;  the  duplicate 
to  be  forwarded  to  Manchester  when  the  card  is  filled  up.  An  account  of  the  sums  collected  is  to 
be  sent  weekly  to  the  council.  In  the  villages  and  more  retired  districts,  where  it  may  not  be 
convenient  or  practicable  to  form  committees,  the  friends  of  the  great  cause  will  be  provided  with 
cards,  and  they  can  correspond  directly  with  the  chairman  of  the  council.  It  is  intended  that  the 
League  fund  shall  be  closed  in  January,  1843,  when  a  great  aggregate  meeting  of  the  National 
Anti-Corn-Law-League  will  be  held  in  Manchester — [applause],  at  which  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions from  each  district,  town,  and  village  will  be  announced.  To  this  great  meeting  all  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  peers  who  have  voted  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  many 
other  eminent  individuals,  will  be  invited  fo  attend,  together  with  ministers  of  religion  of  all  deno- 
minations, deputies,  and  members  of  the  League  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom' — [renewed  applanse]. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  calling  upon  all  our  friends  to  contribute  towards  this  object,  we  hope 
that  those  who  have  given  so  liberally  before  will  not  be  appealed  to  in  vain.  We  know  the  un- 
wearied exertions  made  by  the  ladies  during  the  bazaar — [applause]  ;  but  in  a  scheme  like  this  we 
dare  not  overlook  the  claims  our  cause  has  upon  them  even  on  this  occasion.  We  have  therefore 
devised,  more  especially  for  their  assistance,  a  handsome,  a  beautiful^  engraved  card,  which  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  lady  anxiou.s  to  fill  one — [the  chairman  here  exhibited  a  card  about 
ten  inches  by  seven,  with  an  exquisitely  designed  border].  It  is  headed  by  a  portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Radnor  on  one  side,  one  of  our  leading-  friends  in  the  House  of  Lords — [_querj/,  is  his  Lordship 
lo  be  represented  in  the  act  of  making  room  for  his  pigs,  by  driving  the  poor  widow  out  of  his  fields 
where  she  was  gleaning  ?]  ;  and  on  the  other  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Villiers,  the  leader  of  our  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons — [cheers].  We  put  it  to  every  individual  in  this  room  to  consider  when, 
where,  and  how  he  can  assist  us.  We  look  to  every  operative,  to  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  everj 
philanthropist,  to  come  to  our  aid  in  this  struggle;  and  so  long  as  we  are  sustained  by  the  exertions 
of  our  countrymen,  we  will  never  relax  in  ours  till  we  have  achieved  success — [loud  cheer.^]." 

There  you  have  it,  word  for  word.  Every  landlord  should  learn  that  lesson  by 
heart.  There  is  no  ambiguity,  no  reserve  about  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  well-organized  plan 
to  levy  taxes — to  hold  innumerable  public  meetings — to  assemble  a  parliament — 
to  engage  their  ministers,  females,  and  lecturers,  to  do — what  ?  To  produce  an 
agrarian  war,  and  then  to/orcethc  Imperial  Parliament  to  yield  to  the  Leaguers! 
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The  revolutionary  object  is  openly  avowed — there  is  no  concealment  whatever  on 
the  part  of  these  rebels  ;  but  the  Conservative  Governnnent  is  silent !  That  self- 
same Government  which,  a  hw  short  weeks  ago,  prohibited  the  public  meetings 
of  starving  operatives,  now  leaves  the  country  open  to  the  ravages  of  these  rich 
revolutionary  Leaguers! 

There  you  have  it,  as  plain  as  words  can  tell  it;  but  there  is  no  proclamation, 
tic  intimation  from  the  Government,  that  such  proceedings  will  not  be  allowed,  not 
even  a  hint,  that  they  are  distateful  to  the  powers  that  be  !  And  why  is  this 
silence,  this  apathy,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ?  Is  there  not  more  danger  to 
the  Constitution  from  the  proceedings  of  these  rich,  powerful  oppressors,  tbao 
there  was  from  tbe  assemblings  of  their  famished  slaves  ?  Why,  then,  does  not 
the  Government  interpose  its  power  to  check  this  march  of  treason  ?  Give  a 
better  answer  if  you  can — /  believe  the  reason  iSj  that  Sir  Robert  is  himself  a 
Leaguer ;  that  he  wishes  those  traitors  complete  success  ;  and  hopes,  by  their 
aid,  to  carry  out  the  measures  of  Free  Trade,  towards  which  all  his  arguments 
and  measures  have  tended. 

And  will  the  aristocracy  still  be  silent,  inert,  and  inactive  ?  Then  will  this  last 
effort  of  the  Leaguers  be  successful ;  and  as  sure  as  the  aristocracy  now  slumber, 
will  they  soon  be  "  annihilated."  For,  Sir,  nothing  is  clearer,  the  Leaguers 
know  it  well — the  Church,  the  Throne,  and  the  Nobles  cannot  remain,  any  more 
than  the  thriving  cottager,  under  the  full  operation  of  the  Free  Trade  principle. 

I  urge'  you,  then,  and  through  you  I  urge  the  aristocracy,  no  longer  to  lean  on 
Sir  Robert  Peel — no  more  to  trust  in  your  rank  and  acres,  but  immediately  to 
bestir  yourselves,  and  save  the  public  mind  from  being  infused  with  the  deadly 
poison  which  is  now  prepared  for  it  by  the  Leaguers. 

If  pil'blic  meetfngs  must  be  held,  if  tracts  must  be  distributed,  if  lectures 
must  be  delivered,  be  ready  with  your  own  ;  if  not,  you  are  a  fallen  race. 

How  easy  it  is  to  meet  the  sophistry  of  the  Leaguers  by  argument — how  de-« 
lightful  to  confront  them  with  the  words  of  truth.     They  3iay  not,  however*, 

BE  SAFELY  TREATED    WITH    CONTEMPT. 

Oh!  that  the  nobles  of  England  would  now  listen  to  the  warning  from  the 
Fleet.  If  they  are  deaf,  their  doom  is  fixed,  their  days  are  numbered.  Then,  iii 
the  next  session,  the  loud  voice  of  a  deluded  people  will  prevail,  the  leader  of  tbe 
Conservatives  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  it,  and  assert,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  *'  liberal  and  enlightened  principles"  must  prevail,  and  "  monopoly"  must 
cease  !  What  will  the  aristocracy  do  in  that  day !  Opposition  will  then  be  fruitless  ! 

^ One  word  wi-th  the  labouring  classes.     The  library,  the  ladies,  the  ministers, 

and  the  lecturers  of  the  Leaguers  tell  you  that  they  come  to  emancipate  you 
from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  aristocracy.  Be  not  deceived^ — 
the  Leaguers  know  that  they  lie,  when  they  assure  you  that  their  object  is  to 
l)etter  your  condition,  by  raising  yonr  wages. 

Their  "  agitation"  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  power  to  that "  passioti  for 
accumulation  which  has  no  limit" — to  "  that  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain/^ 
which  it  is  their  avowed  object  to  foster,  encourage,  and  promote.  They  are  seek- 
ing, by  their  efforts,  to  obtain  what  they  call  "  a  fair  remuneration  for  their 
capital :"  to  secure  which^  they  have  already  declared,  "  the  price  of  labour  must 
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BE  KEPT  DOWN.*'  They  now  seek  to  obtain  more  power,  to  enable  "  the  employer 
of  labour  to  avail  himself  of  all  circumstances  to  reduce  the  return  of  labour/^ 
Say  what  they  may,  their  crusade  is  as  well  against  the  sons  of  labour  as  it  is 
against  the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy.  They  tell  the  labourers  that  the  nobles 
are  tyrants ;  but  the  little  finger  of  a  Leaguer  is  as  oppressive  as  the  loins  of  a 
noble.  The  Leaguers  liave  cunningly  contrived  to  divide  those  classes,  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  working  people,  that  they  may  the  more  easily  conquer  them 
both.     My  object  is,  and  it  always  has  he^n,  to  unite  them. 

Sir,  you  must  pardon  me — I  could  no  longer  delay  this  solemn  warning.  The 
time  is  pressing,  and  delay  is  pregnant  with  danger.     This  is  my  excuse. 

Without  further  remark,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  immigration  of  the  labourers  from  tbe  agricultural  districts 
into  those  of  manufacture.  To  make  those  facts  better  understood,  it  will  be 
needful  to  conclude  the  evidence  of  the  real  condition  of  tbe  factory  operatives 
wbicb  is  furnisbed  by  Mr.  Greg,  a  factory  master,  and  an  opponent  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Factories  Bill. 

Having  set  forth  tbe  evils  of  the  Factory  system,  as  I  have  laid  before  you  in 
preceding  letters,  Mr.  Greg  next  proceeds  "  to  suggest  a  few  measures,  whicb  be 
believes  would  act  either  as  palliatives  or  remedies  of  the  evils  he  has  enu- 
merated.*'    Our  author  opens  his  chapter  of  remedies  thus  : — 

**  It  is  no  plaything  we  are  about.  Partial  remedies  will  be  of  no  avail.  It  is  useless  any  longer 
to  nibble  at  the  evil, — it  must  be  attacked  in  its  strong  holds, — it  must  be  uprooted  from  its  source4 
We  call  upon  every  one  to  assist  us  in  this  great  and  important  object.  As  long  as  a  man  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  upon  earth,  we  consider  it  as  an  intimation  from  Providence,  that  there  is  some  duty 
for  him  to  discharge,  which  it  would  be  mean  and  criminal  to  decline;  and  we  are  sure  that  no 
cause  can  be  more  worthy,  no  duty  more  imperious,  than  that  of  labouring  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  the  virtue  of  four  millions  of  our  countrymen. 

"We  hope  we  shall  not  greatly  offend  the  prejudices,  either  of  political  economists,  or  practical 
tradesmen,  when  we  state  our  firm  conviction,  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  is  most  impor- 
tant to  the  health  of  the  manufacturing  population,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  any  general  and 
material  amelioration  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition.  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  immense, 
and,  at  first  sight,  apparently  insuperable  objections  to  any  measure  of  the  kind.  It  will  be  urged, 
in  opposition,  that  all  legislative  interference  in  commercial  concerns  is, /jriwiayacie,  objectionable, 
and  involves  the  admission  of  a  dangerous  and  impolitic  principle.  That  legislative  interference 
is  in  itself  an  evil,  we  deeply  feel,  and  readily  admit;  but  it  is  an  evil,  like  many  others,  which  ne- 
cessity and  policy  may  justify,  and  which  humanity  and  justice  may  imperiously  demand.  Legis' 
laiive  interference  is  objectionable  only  where  it  is  injudicious,  or  uncalled  for.''"' 

Space  forbids  that  I  should  add  more.  Next  week  I  hope  to  finish  the  extracts 
from  this  valuable  treatise ;  and  then,  after  giving  you  my  opinion  on  those  most 
important  documents,  the  charges  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Abinger,  under  the  Special  Commission,  I  will  proceed  with  the 
mournful  details  of  the  immigration  system,  which  has  issued,  as  I  always  said  it 
would  do,  in  insurrection.     Meantime, 

I  am  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

F.S.— A  few  lines  of  "Rent-Roll"  next  week.— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7, Palace  Row,  New  Road,  LoiidoB. 
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THOMAS  THORNHILL,  Esq.  The  Fleet  Prison. 

Sir, — Some  persons  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves,  that  the 
poverty  and  destitution  of  the  working  people  of  this  country  has  been,  and  is, 
greatly  exaggersitcd.  I  know,  however,  that  such  is  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  that  the  one  half  of  their  actual  sufferings 
have  not  yet  been  told. 

Let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  there  csin  be  no  doubt  that  pauperism  is  also  making 
rapid  strides,  and  that  the  tide  of  poverty  is  now  reaching  far  above  the  labouring 
classes.     The  small  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  manufacturers,  are  gradually 
siuking  into  the  whirlpool  of  despair.     There  are  many  who  never  dreamed  that 
\vant  would  be  their  bedfellow,  but  who  feel  that  their  *'  means"  are  now  fast 
dwindling  away.     In  short,  Sir,  there  are  few,  very  few,  who  are  connected  with 
the  trade  of  the  country,  who  are  not  contending,  almost  hopelessly,  against  the 
rising  surge  or  the  absorbing  gulf!     Nay,  the  farmers  are  now  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  that  vortex  where  the  manufacturers  are  so  much  bewildered.     Yes, 
poverty  is  extending  its  desolating  influences;  it  will  soon  be,  as  T  told  you  some 
months  ago,  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial.     It  is  of  no  use  that  the  Conser- 
vative landlords  tell  their  tenants  "  to  be  of  good  heart — that  it  is  only  a  sudden 
panic — and  that  prices  will  soon  come  round  again."   The  disease  is  at  the  core; 
and  until  protection,  the  protection  of  ei;er?/ British  interest,  is  adopted,  instead 
of  COMPETITION  and  expansion^  the  tide  of  ruin  will  rise  higher  and  higher.  Yes, 
Sir, — pensions  and  rents  must  come  down  to  Peers  standard,  as  well  as  wages 
and  prices.     Kemember  always,  that  PeeFs  standard  signifies  Revolution. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks,  because  I  know  that  there  are  those,  even  in 
high  places,  who  still  apply  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  people  of  this  country  are  not  so  desperate  as  some  persons  have  represented 
them  to  be. 

Now,  Sir,  this  is  a  dangerous  error,  against  which  I  would  warn  you.  This 
deception  upon  the  public  is  attempted  by  a  few  desperate  fellows,  who  pretend 
that  they  are  "  doing  remarkably  well,"  that  "  trade  was  never  better,"  and 
"  wages  are  very  high."  Those  deceivers  have  an  object  in  thus  deluding  their 
hearers.     It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  check  those  adventurers  ;  for  if  the 
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nature  and  extent  of  the  national  disease  iS  not  admitted,  how  can  a  safe^and 
eflFectual  remedy  be  expected? 

I  am  not,  even  here  in  prison,  without  the  visits  of  those  "  prosperity"  mongers. 
The  other  day,  t  had  a  famous  Free  Trader  here — Mr.  "VVilliara  Norton,  of 
Finny  Bridge,  near  Huddersiield.  He  told  me  itiafny  wonders,  not  one  of  which 
J  believed.  I  will,  however,  tell  them,  that  you  and  others  may  know  how  some 
men  can  romance.  Mr.  William  Norton  actually  told  me — listen  people  of  Hud- 
dersfield — that  "  38  master  manufacturers  were  combined  against  him,  because 
he  gave  too  high  wages  !"  He  said,  that  "  his  weavers,  of  whom  he  had  a  very  gleat 
number,  in  Lancashire,  could  earn  4i?.  8d.  a  day ;  and"  that*  those  in  York- 
shire could  realize  4s.  a  day !"  He  assured  me,  that  "trade  was  never  so  good 
as  it  had  been  during  the  last  three  years  ! — that  every  sovereign  he  was  worth 
three  years  ago  he  had  made  into  seven- sovereigns  !"  Nay,  he  actually  told  me, 
that  *'  he  was,  the  day  before,  selling  goods  in  London  for  8*.  a  yard,  which  he 
could  afford  at  4*.  per  yard,  and  even  then,  at  4*.  a  y^rd,  they  would  leave  him  a 
good  profit !" 

Why  do  Irepeat  these  tales  of  Norton's  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Such  men  "  go  about - 
town"  propagating  falsehoods — they  have  an  interest  in  deluding  their  hearers. 
They  often  deceive  the  Government,,  andj  I  fancy,  (if  I  may  guess  by  Lord 
Abinger*s  late  charge,)  they  sometimes  obtain  credit  with  the  Judges  also.  They 
take  much  pains  to  make  false  impressions.  Mr.  William  Norton  had  a  reason, 
which  is  best  known  to  himself,  for  trpmg  to  deceive  me.  He  said,  that  "  he 
would  swear  to  thie  truth  of  all  that  he  had  told  me."  I  replied,  *' I  have  no 
doubt  of  it;  and  when  you  have  done  so  a  thousand  times,  I  will  not  believe 
«ne  word  that  you  have  said  to  me." 

Was  the  old  "King"  right  or  wrong,  men  of  Huddersfi^ld  ? 
Do,  some  of  you,  tell  me  exactly  what  Mr.  William  Norton's  weavers  arc' 
netting  per  day  .^  and  if  he  is  as  notorious  now  as  he  was  when  I  was  amongst- 
■^ou  ?  and  if  for  the  same  reasons  ?     I  wish  to  know  all  about  him. 

Having  recorded  his  version,  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  give  yours. — 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  at  such  a  period  as  the  present,  to  estimate  the  damage, 

if  credit  be  given  to  their  impositions,  which  such  men  may  cause.     I  need  not, 

I  am  sure,  apologize  for  having,  by  way  of  caution,  introduced  this  subject  to 

your  notice.     Having  performed  this  duty,  I  will,  without  further  delay,  revert 

^to  the  subject  of  immigration,  and  proceed  with  my  remarks  thereon. 

In  former  letters,  I  was  proving  to  you,  from  evidence  which  cannot  be 
'•discredited,  the  degrading  condition  of  the  factory  operatives  at  the  period  when 
the  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners  sanctioned  the  scheme  of  the  mill-owners,  to 
transport  the  children  and  youths  of  tlie  agricultural  districts  into  those  of  manu- 
facture. It  is  essential  that  I  should  establish  that  proof,  else  the  wickedness  of 
the  mill-owners  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  cannot  be  appreciated.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake,  than  to  suppose  that  the  miseries  of  the  manufacturing  ope- 
ratives are  of  recent  infliction.  That  their  suflferings  have  been  increased,  is 
undeniable ;  but  when  the  Leaguers  were  boasting  of  "  years  of  prosperity," 
their  operatives  were  sunk  in  deep  distress,  which  the  employers  and  the  Whig 
Government  have  augmented  by  the  immig;ration  systemi     You  are  aware  how 
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anxiously  I  endeavoured   to  guard  the  landlords  against  that  delusion  of  the 
Leaguers. 

At  the  present  period,  when  the  Leaguers  are  preparing  to  invade  the  agri- 
culturiil  districts,  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  true  character  should  be  known. 
I  trust,  then,  that  you  and  my  readers  are  satisfied  that  it  is  now,  moro 
than  ever,  necessary,  for  those  who  have  assayed  to  move  the  public  mind  of 
England  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  the  factory  children,  to  urge  upon 
that  mind  the  individual,  local,  and  national  evils,  which  are,  and  ever  must 
be,  consequent  upon  the  unregulated  Factory  system.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
apologize   for  having  detained  you  so  long  in  former  letters  upon  this  subject. 

"You  will  remember,  that  in  No.  42.  of  the  Fleet  Papers,!  furnished  you  with 
quotations  from  the  Morning  Herald,  (^wh\ch  I  could  increase  to  any  extent,) 
to  prove  how  prone  persons  arc  to  forget  facts  which  have  been  repeatedly 
proved,   as  well  as    to  plead  my  excuse,  even  if  J  seem   to   be    importunate, 

.nay,  when  I  am  wearisome;  for,  after  all,  the  Editor  ©f  the  Morning  Herald 
thinks  that  the  public  voice  would  be  raised  "if  a  Commission  were  appointed  and 

-if  a  '  blue  book'  were  to  be  published."  But,  Sir,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  the 
mind  of  England  is  soddened  by  the  love  of  money — the  State  is  rotten  at  th<' 

'heart,  because  of  Covetousness !     Nay,  it  is  a   mournful   fact,  that  even  that 

.portion  of  the  public  of  whom  we  had  hoped  better  things,  the  members  of"  ^he 

.Anti-Slavery  Society,"  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  with  few  exceptions,  havo 

.been  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  cmancipatioii  of  the  factory  slav'es  ! 
These  were  white  English  children,  while  their  sympathies  were  enlisted  onlif  for 
black  African  adults.  If,  for  a  moment,  they  joined  us,  the  power  of  wealth  and 
the  influence  of  camt  soon  detached  them  from  our  foices.  These  are  hard 
sayings,  but  they  are  solemn  truths. 

Let  these  observations  suffice,  if  apology  be  necessary,  to  convince  you  how 
needful  it  is  for  one  who  is  anxious  to  secure  protection  for  the  factory  slaves 

tfrora  the  grinding  oppression  of  their  taskmasters,  to  be  constantly  repeating  their 
vvoful  tale,  and  producing  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  cruelty  and  wickedness 

of  their  tormentors,  that  he  may  thus  establish  the  proof  of  the  necessity  which 
there  is  for  their  complete  protection  by  the  legislature. 

Remembering  all  that  I  have  before  quoted  from  the  books  of  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth  (Kay)  and  Mr.  Greg,  I  will  now  invite  your  most  serious  attention,  while 
I   trace  the  concluding  pages  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  pamphlet  by  the 

.latter  gentleman. 

Pursuing  his  course  of  remedies  for  the  dreadful  evils  v/hi<;h  he  has  proved 

.to  be  the  consequence  of  the  Factory  system,  Mr.  Gieg  continues: — 

"At  present  (in  the  cotton  trade,  at  least,  which  is  already  restricted  bylaw),  the  hoars 
of  work  generally  extend  from  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  half-past 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  at  night,  with  about  two  hours  intermission,  making  in  all  about 
twelve  hours  of  clear  labour.  This  we  would  reduce  to  ten  hours,  (if  such  a  measure 
should  be  rendered  practicable  and  safe  by  a  removal  of  all  taxes  on  manufactures  and  provi- 
sions)— [here  Mr.  Greg  permits  his  p  kilo  sop  hi/  to  eclipse  his  reas-on];  and  we  again  express 
our  conviction,  after  regarding  the  subject  ifl  every  possible  point  of  view,  that  fill  this  measure 
is  adopted,  all  plans  and  exertions  for  ameliorating  the  moral  and  domestic  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  labourer,  can  only  obtain  a  very  partial  and  temporary  sphere  of  operation. 
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We  say  this  wiih  confidence,  because  in  every  project  of  the  kind  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
form,  in  every  attempt  for  this  purpose  which  our  personal  acquaintance  and  habitual  intercourse 
tviih  the  people  could  suggest,  tee  have  been  met  and  defeated  by  the  long  hours  ^absorbing  ia 
fact  the  whole  of  the  efficienLday)  which  the  operative  is  compelled  to  remain  at  his  emploi/ment. 
When  he  returns  home  at  nfght,  the  sensorial  power  is  worn  out  with  intense  fatigue;  he  has  no 
energy  left  to  exert  in  any  useful  object^  or  any  domestic  duty ;  he  is  fit  only  for  sleep  or  sen- 
sual indulgence,  the  only  alternations  of  employment  which  his  leisure  knows;  he  has  no  moral 
elasticity  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  seduutions  of  appetite  or  sloth  ;  [what  a  singular  word  is  this 
'sloth'  to  be  applied  to  a  man  who  is  avowedly  in  a  perpetual  stale  of  over  exertion;]  he  has  no 
heart  for  regulating  his  household,  superintending  his  family  concerns,  or  enforcing  economy  in  his 
domestic  arrangements;  no  power  or  capability  of  exertion  to  rise  above  his  circumstances,  or 
better  his  condition.     He  has  no  time  to  be  wise,  no  leisure  to  be  good;  he  is  sunken, 

DEBILITATED,  DEPRESSED,  EMASCULATED,  UNNERVED  FOR  EFFORT,  INCAPABLE  OF  VIRTUE,  UNFIT 
FOR  EVERYTHING  BUT  THE  REGULAR,  HOPELESS,  DESPONDING.  DEGRADING  VARIETY  OF  LABORIOUS 
VEGETATION  OR  SHAMELESS  INTEMPERANCE." 

Stay  for  onn  moment!  Our  author  is  a  mill-owner — he  is  cognizant  of  the 
fact  he  is  describing.  Read  once  more  Mr.  Greg's  faithful  description  of  the 
awful  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  Factory  system  upon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings! — remember,  that  every  one  of  those  is  an  immortal,  an 
accountable  being — and  then  count,  if  you  can,  the  amount  atid  the  extent  of  that 
sacrifice  which  England  has  made  and  is  making  to  support  the  Factory  system! 
Calculate,  if  man  can  apprehend  it,  the  weight  of  that  curse  under  which  a 
Christian  (!)  nation  must  groan,  which,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  of  money,  permits 
such  miseries  to  abound!  Surely,  Sir,  there  is  work  enough  for  the  philanthropic 
liere  !  No  Englishman,  no  Englishwoman,  need,  any  longer,  wander  amongst 
distant  tribes,  to  find  a  field  for  their  benevolent  exertions !  Here,  in  England, 
Mr.  Greg  has  shown,  that  for  mere  gain,  we  are  training  up  a  wliole  generation  of 
human  beings  in  the  worst  species  of  heathenism  —  in  the  most  abandoned 
moral  degradation — absolutely /bmw^  them  to  succumb  to  vice  ! 

IMr.  Greg,  being  a  Free  Trader,  thinks  that  Free  Trade  should  be  a  prelimi- 
nary to  his  proposed  restriction,  or,  as  he  says,  "  all  taxes  on  manufactures  and 
provisions  must  be  removed,"  before  the  Ten  Hours  Factories  Bill  will  be  *'  prac- 
ticable and  safe  V* 

How  different  is  the  conclusion  warranted  by  his  own  premises.  He  has  proved, 
most  unanswerably,  that  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  are  unsound,  when  he  has 
established,  as  he  has  most  clearly  done,  the  awful  necessity  under  which  the 
legislature  is  bound  to  interfere  between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  to 
shorten  and  limit  the  hours  of  labour,  which,  in  their  present  excess,  he  has 
proved  to  be  so  destructive  of  the  physical,  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition 
of  the  factory  operatives.  How,  then,  can  he,  with  justice,  demand  the  extension 
of  a  principle  which  he  has  already  proved  to  be  unsound  and  destructive  ? 

For  the  present,  I  will  leave  Mr.  Greg  to  perch  on  either  horn  of  this  dilemma. 

Ml*.  Greg  proceeds : — 

"Relieve  him  [the  factory  operative]  in  this  particular,  shorten  his  hours  of  labour,  and  he 
will  find  himself  possessed  of  sufficient  leisure  to  make  it  an  object  with  him  to  employ  that  leisure 
well;  he  will  not  be  so  thoroughly  enervated  by  his  day's  employment;  he  will  not  feel  so  imperious 
a  necessity  for  stimulating  liquors;  he  will  examine  more  closely,  and  regulate  more  carefully,  his 
domestic  aTrange.r.en  3;  and  what  is  more  than  all,  he  will  become  a  soil  in  which  the  religious 
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philanthropist  may  have  some  chance  of  labouring  with  advantage.  We  do  not  say  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labour  would  do  everything  ;  but  we  are  siire  that  little  can  be  done  with- 
out it ;  it  is  indispensable  as  a  preliminary  measure ;  it  will  pave  the  way  for  the  success  of 
other  plans,  and  render  their  execution  comparaiively  easy." 

Well,  then,  Mr.  Greg,  who  is  a  very  large  factory  owner,  and  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  effects  produced  on  mankind  by  the  present  system  of  long 
hours,  is  convinced,  that  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  factory 
workers,  without  shortening  the  time  of  labour,  will  be  futile — that  is,  he  says, 
"indispensable,  as  a  preliminary  measure."  So  say  I — so  I  have  always  said. 
For  thirteen  years  I  have  been  persecuted  and  defamed,  because  I  have  insisted 
on  that  common-sense  necessity.  Nay,  more — ten  hours  a  day  was  the  longest 
limit  which  I  would  consent  to — ten  hours  a  day  is  the  limit  fixed  by  Mr.  Greg. 
In  after  time,  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  an  individual  who  had  maintained 
a  proposition  which  is  so  self-evident,  should  have  been  denounced,  defamed, 
and  persecuted  for  so  doing,  in  an  age  which  professes,  par  excellence,  to  be 
*'  liberal  and  enlightened. '^     Such  is,  however,  the  fact — I  am  that  person. 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the  exhibition  of  other  plans  of  amelioration 
which  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Greg.     This  is  one  of  them: — 

"  This  great  plan  [the  limitation  of  factory  labour  to  ten  hours  a  day]  once  put  in  force,  it  will 
be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  introduce  among  the  manufacturing  labourers  a  better  systera 
of  diet." 

Again,  Mr.  Greg  very  properly  remarks  : — 

"Among  minor  arrangements  which  seem  to  us  essential  for  preserving  the  heahh  and  morals  of 
the  manufacturing  population,  we  will  just  notice  the  following. — 1.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  rooms  in  factories  as  cool  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  operations  carried  on^ 
and  to  insure  free  and  constant  ventilation. — 2.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  hands,  especially  the  children." 

Our  author  afterwards  observes:  — 

"No  mothers,  whose  children  are  too  young  to  take  care  of  themselves,  should  be  allowed  to 
work  in  factories,  or  indeed  in  any  occupation  which  would  preclude  them  from  paying  constani: 
and  vigilant  attention  to  their  offspring.  The  reasons  for  this  suggestion  obviously  arise  out  of 
the  facts  we  have  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry  relative  to  the  conduct  of  mothers.  We 
would  allow  jio  children  to  work  in  factories  till  the  age  of  twelve." 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Greg  are  deeply  important,  and  demand  the 
most  serious  attention  of  all  wlio  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  factory 
operatives  :^ 

''Little  advance  can  be  made  towards  improving  the  morals  of  the  manufacturing  population, 
till  a  strict  and  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  by  the  masters  to  the  character  of  those  they  employ. 
This  is  done  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  with  excellent  effect;  but  these  instances  are  very  rare. 
The  great  body  of  master  manufacturers  pay  no  attention  to  the  morals  of  their  workmen,  nor 
reprobate  bad  conduct,  except  as  far  as  H  interferes  with  their  daily  labour — [whatadisgrace- 
ful  fact! — what  strong  proof  of  the  depraved  condition  of  the  factory  masters!]." 

"When  the  men  see  that  a  moral  character  is  in  no  way  valued  by  their  masters,  they  learn 
to  value  it  still  less  than  before;  and  as  bad  conduct,  unless  outrageously  flagrant,  little  interferes 
with  iheir  woildly  gains,  they  have  no  inducement  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  them  to  amend  it. 
We  conceive  this  point  to  be  indispensable." 

"We  must  bestow  upon  the  manufacturing  population  a  judicious  and  effective  education.  We 
have  placed  this  last,  not  because  it  is  the  least  important,  but  because  it  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  other  measures  of  amelioration." 
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"If  we  desire  to  cfFect  any  material  change  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  we  must 
apply  such  a  system  of  education  as  will  penetrate  into  tlje  interior  of  their  families,  as  will  awaken 
their  moral  perceptions,  strengtiien  and  purify  their  moral  principles,  create  a  new  ficnse,  an  unfelt 
desire,  a  novel  want, — as  will,  in  fact,  allVct  iha  character,  as  well  as  modify  the  conduct." 

Yes,  Sir,  to  all  these  suggestions  of  Mr.  Greg  I  most  heartily  respond.  A 
sound  religious  education  is  that  alone  by  which  the  "  conducV  ^x\di  "  character" 
of  men  can  bo  improved.  Men  thus  educated  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  species,  and  will  never  become  the  slaves  of  wicked  principles,  wicked 
habits,  or  of  wicked  men. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Greg^s  pamphlet  is  so  eloquent,  so  impor- 
tant, that,  although  it  is  long,  I  cannot  consent  to  deprive  you  of  a  single  word. 
At  this  moment,  these  things  ought  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  rulers. 
IMr.  Greg  thus  concludes  his  most  useful  treatise  :— - 

"  We  have  now  laid  before  the  public  a  concise,  and,  we  hope,  a  correct  view  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  our  manufacturing  population, — of  the  lamentable  evils  under  which  they 
labour,  and  of  the  measures  which  seem  to  us,  if  adopted,  likely  to  act  as  remedies  or  palliatives  of 
these  evils.  We  are  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  our  statement,  in  arousing  the  philan- 
thropic feeling,  or  stimulating  the  benevolent  exertions  of  our  more  affluent  and  powerful  country- 
nien.  But  though,  from  constitution  and  from  principle,  averse  from  feeling  or  acting  as  alarmists, 
we  are  certain,  in  as  far  as  reasoning  from  the  past  and  the  present  can  make  us  certain  of  the 
future,  that  unless  some  cordial,  faithful,  vigorous,  and  united  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  the 
influential  classes,  to  stem  that  torrent  of  suffering  and  corruption,  which  is  fast  sweeping  awaj/ 
the  comfort  and  the  morals  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  poorer  countrymen  ;  and  which,  if  not 
cliecked,  will  soon  send  them  forth  upon  the  world,  desperate,  reckless,  ruined  men — 
RUINED  BOTH  IN  THEIR  FEELINGS  AND  THEIR  FORTUNES ;-T-unIess  some  such  cfFort  is  made,  and 
(hat  speedily,  there  are  silent  but  mighty  instruments  at  work,  like  an  evil  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
which,  ere  long,  will  undermine  the  system  of  socia^l  union,  and  burst  asunder  the 
SILKEN  bonds  OF  AMITY,  WHICH  UNITE  MEN  TO  THEIR  KIND.  But  evcR  iu  this  day  of  anxiety' 
and  suspense,  we  will  not,  for  the  honour  of  our  common  country,  suffer  our  minds  to  be  borne 
away  with  these  melancholy  anticijjalions.  We  will  believe  and  trust,  that,  notwitlistanding 
despised  sufferings,  unheard  complaints,  unanswered  entreaties,  and  neglected  warnings,  there  is 
still  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the  feelings  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  which  will  interfere,  while 
interference  may  yet  avail,  and  avert  by  a  wise,  a  vigorous,  and  an  enlarged  philanthropy,  the 
calamities  which  threaten  th«  peace,  the  PRasPERiTY,  and  the  virtue  of  the  country." 

I, shall  not  attempt  to  add  to  .the  force  of  the  above  by  any  observations  of 
iuy  own.  J  will  merely  remark,  that  events  have  proved  tbat  IMr.  Greg  had 
formed  too  favourable  an  opinion  "  of  the  feelings  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great"; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  "  despised  sufferings,  unheard  complaints,  un- 
answered entreaties,  and  negfecied  warnings,*'  those  "  silent,  but  mighty  instru- 
n)ents,"  which  were  then  '*  at  work,  like  an  evil  that  walketh  in  darkness,''  have 
at  length  *'  undermined  the  system  of  social  union,  and  have  burst  asunder  the 
silken  bonds  of  amity  which  unite  men  to  their  kind."  I  rejoice  to  think  that, 
so  far  as  I  have  had  ability,  I  have  endea^'oured  to  stay  this  national  plague — to 
avert  this  "  bitterest  curse." 

Leaving  a  subject  of  so  much  vital  and  national  iiuportaiice,  I  must  now 
request  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  some  import  to  myself. 

I  have  already  informed  you,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed, 
authorizing  our  removal  from  hence  to  the  Queen's  Prison.  That  Bill  was 
brought  into  Parliament  by  the  Conservative  Home  Secretary.     That  Act  robs 
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us  prisoners  of  certain  legal  rights  and  privileges  which  we  had  purchased  under 
the  sanction  of  British  law — it  entirely  de})rives  us  of  those  rights,  and  of  that 
personal  liberty  which  the  old  laws  secured'  to  us.  That  Act  of  Parliament 
removes  us  from  the  protection  of  the  Judges — it  degrades  the  office  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  by  transforming  him  into  a  Jailer.  That  high  officer  of  State  is,  under 
its  operation,  henceforward  to  be  our  Keeper.  It  does  all  this,  not  otily  without 
oiir  Consent,  but  without  notice  having  been  given  to  us  that  such  a  Bill  was  about' 
to  be  brought  before  Parliament.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  these  "  liberal  and  en- 
lightened days,"  it  had  been  discovered  that  British  subjects,  who  arie  in  debt, 
have  no  rights! — they  are  now  to  be  disposed  of  as  inanimate  lumber. 

Yesterday,  being  Sunday,  (I  am  writing  on  the  7th  of  November,)  the  follow-- 
ing  notice  was  posted  on  the  walls  of  this  prison  : — 

"  The  Warden  has  received  notice,  tEat  the  ^farshal  of  the  Queen's  Prison  has  had  directions 
for  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from  this  prison,  which  is  statetl  will  commence  to-morrow. 
"P'leet,  6th  Nov.,  1842.'^ 

Under  that  notice,  we  are  warned  that  our  bodies  are  about  to  be  removed. 

Twenty  persons  are  ordered  off  to-day — they  are  now  waiting  to  be  taken — 
by  whose  *'  directions"  they  know  not.  There  is  something  very  novel  in  treating" 
the  persons  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  so  unceremoniously. 

Mcthiuks  that  this  procedure  is  altogether  Un3"ound,  illegal,  aind  unconsti-' 
tutional.  Men  are  not  yet  inanimate  things.  The  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria, 
even  when  in  debt,  ought  not  to  be  slaves!  The  Judgments  of  our  Court?  were 
final,  when  the  Constitution  was  in  being.  This  unconstitutional  Act  has  increased' 
their  severity.  This  unceremonious  transfer  of  our  bodies  to  another  prison — 
another  parish — another  county,  withoiit  dur  consent,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
legal  hearing,  h  something  so  very  odd,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  savours  of  the 
latter  and  expiring  dafys  of  liw  and  order.  True,  we  are  poor  and  defenceless. 
The  same  power  which  has  usurped  our  rights,  may, — nay,  if  it' be  not  stayed,  it 
Will, — soon  pounce  upon  higher  game.  Let  the  aristocracy  beware,  for  they  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  only  security  to  their  property  and  titles  is  to  be  found  in 
a'scrupulous  attentioii  to  the  ancient  principles  of  our  laiws". 

For  myself,  I  have  told  the  Warden,  that  the  moment  I  am  dragged  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  Fleet,  I  shall  cease  ta  be  your  prisoner — I  have  ^\*arned  him 
of  the  conseq^uenees,  in  case  you  should  sue  him  for  my  debt.     I  will  not  make' 
a  willing  escape — T  will  protest  against  my  removal.-^ — 

Thenceforward  I  shall  be  the  Victim  of  the  Hon^e  Secretary,  instead  of  being 
your  Prisoner.  Then,  I"  shall  no  longer  trouble  i/ow' with  ray  weekly  epistfes,  for 
I  shall  then,  as  in  duty  bound,  address  the  subsequent  Fleet  Papers  {dL\he\\,  they 
\till  be  dated  fi-om  the  Queen's  Prison)  to  my  KEEPER,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
for  whom  much  of  ray  succeeding  matter  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  intended. '- 

There  is  one  who  suffers  with' me,  who  does  not  deserve  this  treatment,  else  I 
should  rejoice  that  I  am  called  upon  to  bear  this  Conservative  tyranny.  This 
is  my  reward  for  having  waged  a  successful  war  against  Whiggery — for  having 
aided  in  placing  the  Conservatives  in  office.     I- will  endeavour  to   deserve  it,  by 
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using  every  effort  to  stop  the  Conservatives  in  their  downward,  revolutionary,- 
desolating  course. 

I  am  your  Prisoner, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — I  am  glad  to  find  space  for  tlie  continuation  of  my  "  Rent-Roll." 
Jan.  25. — C.  Wing,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  presented  me  with  an  annual  pocket- 
book,  a  census-table,  and  a  brace  of  partridges. 

—  Mr.  Lees,  late  of  Leeds,  brought  me  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco. 
26. — Joseph   Pollard,  a  veteran  old  sailor,  a  pensioner,  would  force  me  to 

take  from  him  a  bottle  of  Greenwich  ale. 

—  Miss  Pepper,  Leeds,  called,  and  left  me  a  quantity  of  oranges. 

29. — The  Rev.  R.  T.  Russell,  vicar  of  Caxton,  Cambridgeshire,  presented 
me  with  a  volume. 

—  Mr.  Alfred  Bagshaw,  London,  brought  me  a  carving-knife  and  fork. 
Feb.  4. — Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  sent  me  il. 

7. — Mr.  Hulke,  and  a  few  friends  in  Huddersfield,  sent  me  three-quarters' 

of  a  pound  of  tobacco. 
12. — A  friend  in  Nottingham  sent  me  a  portrait  of  my  wife  and  child.     la 

Iheir  absence,  these  are  treasures  which  beguile  my  prison  hours. 
14. — A  kind  lady  sent  me  a  quantity  Of  new  laid  eggs,  from  Hampstead. 
17. — A  prisoner's  wife  gave  me  *  Holroyd's  Scripture  Tables,'  and  a  break- 
fast bun. 
23. — My  friend  Perring,  Leeds,  brought  me  one  pound  of  tobacbo  and  a 

silver-mounted  pen,  with  which  f  have  Written  many  a  Fleeter. 
24. — A  poor  woman  from  Leeds  sent  me  a  loaf  of  home-baked  breadj 
25. — A  dear   young   lady,   Oxford  Street,  sent  me  three   book-markers, 

worked  by  herself. 
—      Mr.  Tatham,  Nottingham,  gave  me  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Memoirs 
of  my  most  excellent  mother-in-law. 
Mar.  1. — IVIrs.  John  Leach,  Huddersfield,  forwarded  me  a  famous  Yorkshire 
*^  parkin.'' 
2. — Mr.  Mead,  Birmingham,  brought  me  a  bottle  of  Reading  ale. 
3. — Rev.  J.  Boddington,  Horton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  sent  me  a  fine 
large  Yorkshire  ham. 

—  Mr.  Ross,  Torquay,  sent  me  six  volumes. 

—  Mr.  Cornish  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  his  pOem, '  Thames.' 

—  Mr.  Ramsay,  Chelsea,  brought  me  a  "  letter  balance." 

5. — My  young  prison  friend,  John  Haslam,  would  make  me  take  a  new  laid 
Fleet  egg.  I  wish  I  could  obtain  that  lad  a  place.  I  fancy  that  he 
Would  do  my  recommendation  credit  in  a  gentleman's  family. 

1  have  omitted  before  to  enter  tw^o  large  hampers  of  game,  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Feversham  was  so  good  as  to  forward  to  IMrs.  Oastler.  This  "  Rent-Roll" 
of  mine  often  forces  me  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  my  God,  in  so  amply 
providing  for  all  my  wants.     It  is  well  to  mark  His  hand  in  all  events. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Ga.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Raad,  Loiwioa, 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

^o   THE  Right   Hon.   Sir  James   Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — Misfortune  brings  together  strange  bedfellows. 
Humanly  speaking,  mine  is  a  bad  fortune — yours  is  so  in  reality,  as  these  letters, 
if  I  mistake  not,  will  prove. 

We  are  both  politicians — we  have  each  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  emitience. 
My  position  is  not  clouded  by,  what  the  world  calls,  adversity — yours  is  shadfcd. 
even  by  prosperity.  The  higher  you  rise,  so  much  the  more  is  your  want  of  prin- 
ciple apparent.  By  betraying  the  Whigs,  and  deceiving  the  Conservatives,  you. 
have  raised  yourself  to  one  of  the  highest  pinnacles  in  the  State — by  defending 
the  Tories,  I  have  been  cast  into  prison.  You  have  availed  yourself  of  the  power 
which  your  political  tergiversation  has  obtained  for  you,  to  make  another  rent 
in  the  Constitution,  by  which  you  are  become  ray  Keeper — you  have  thereby 
made  a  victim  of  one  whose  greatest  crime  (in  your  eyes)  must  have  been  a 
steady,  constant,  and  unflinching  attachment  to  the  glorious  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution. 

This,  Sir,  is  why  I  now  write  to  f/ou — it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  shall,  while 
I  remain  here,  address  a  letter  weekly  to  you.  So  that,  although  we  are  not 
literally  bedfellows,  we  shall  be  sure  to  warm  ourselves  between  the  sheets. 

The  Whigs  had  already  excited  amongst  the  poor  of  England,  the  spirit  of 
•disaffection — you  have  done  your  utmost  to  produce  a  like  spirit  amongst  poor 
prisoners.  I  mistake,  if,  in  these  Papers,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  prove,  that  you 
have  deserted  the  high  duty  which  you  owe  to  your  Queen  and  your  country — I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  establish  the  fact,  that  you  are  in  very  deed  a  political 
trickster. 

Although  I  am  now  your  victim,  you  must  expect  to  hear  from  me  no  other 
tban  the  words  of  truth,  which  shall  always  be  fearlessly  spoken.  It  is  but  my 
dody  that  you  have  enslaved,  my  mind  is  still  free  as  air,  and,  as  ever,  holds  no 
earthly  monarch  in  reverence  but  the  Queen  of  England. 

So  much,  Sir,  by  way  of  introduction.     It  is  only  just  that  I  told  you  why  I 
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write  to  you.     It  h,  however,  needful  that  you  should  know  who  I  am.     I  am 
fiomething  more  than  your  victim — I  have  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.    I 
will  endeavour  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  that  place — to  me,  it  is  sacred.     I  am 
not  a  selfish  politician,  who  has  waded  through  the  mazes  of  deceit  to  eminence 
— my  path   has   heen  straight  as  a  line,  and  clear  as  the  daylight.     I  have  not 
twisted  with  the  popular  prejudices,  and  rung  a  change  to  the   tune   of  every 
political  leader.     I  have  not  veered  round  in  my  politics  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  thus  proved  myself  to  he  either  a  very  weak  or  a  very  wicked  person. 
I  have   not   denounced   the  aristocracy,  characterizing   them   to   an    infuriated 
**  moh"  as  tyrants  and  robbers,  and  next  flattered  them.     I  have  not,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  on  the  hustings,  exhibited  the  Privy  Councillors  as   plunderers,  and 
then    become  one   of  them.     I  have  not  coaxed  and  then  excited  the  "  lower 
orders"  against  the  Government,  and  afterwards  betrayed  them.     J   have  not 
driven  them  to  exasperation,  and  then  coerced  and  punished  them.     I  have  not 
denounced  my  opponents  as  *'  thieves,  robbers,  and  peculators,"  and  afterwardsr 
rejoiced  in  calling  them  *'  my  right  honourable  colleagues."     I  have  never  stood 
up  in  Parliament  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  deceive  the  House  of  Commons^ 
with  reference  to  public  documents,  in  order  to  obtain  the  votes  of  honourable 
members  by  fraud.     I  never,  when  the  King's  corpse  was  scarcely  cold  in   the 
palace,  charged,  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  your  present  right  honourable 
colleagues  with  robbing  the  public  treasury  of  80,0©{)/.,  thereby  hoping  to  eni- 
tarrass  the  Government,  and  destroy  piiblic  confidence,  at  such  a  critical  junc- 
ture.    Such  crimes  as   these   I   have  never  perpetrated — hence,  I  am  not  now 
despised  by  my  opponents  because  I   have   betrayed  them,  nor  am  I  distrusted 
by  my  **  colleagues"  because  I  have  defamed  them.     Notwithstanding  that  SiV 
Robert  Peel  and  youreelf  are  in  the  same  Cabinet,  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  there 
f  annot   be  that  natural  respect  for  each  other  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

From  the  first,  I  have  admired  the  principles  upon  which  the  institutions  Of 
this  country  are  founded.  Through  good  report  and  evil  report  I  have  mairi- 
tained  and  defended  them.  I  am,  therefore,  strong,  although  in  prison,  while 
you  are  weak,  when  assisting  to  wield  the  power  of  the  State.  I  am  rich,  even  m 
poverty — but  you  are  poor,  in  affluence.  I  am  honoured^  when  in  prison,  while 
you  are  despised  in  your  high  station. 

I  am  a  Tory  of  the  olden  time — you  are  a  Conservative  of  yesterday.  My 
employment  is  to  preserve  the  Constitution — yours  is  to  destroy  it.  You  have 
already  largely  assisted  in  its  demolition — I  would  stay  the  hand  of  the  destroyer^ 
l)y  exhibiting  his  injustice  and  cruelty. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  pray  you  to  remark  one  fact — the  Constitution  of 
England  assumes  that  the  people  are  rational  creatures,  to  be  protected 
and  nourished  —  the  spirit  which  guides  your  policy  assumes  that  they 
are  merely  things^  to  be  used,  and  then  cast  aside.  That,  Sir,  is  the 
great  distinction  between  the  principles  of  a  true  Tory  and  a  false  patriot, 
alias  a  Whig  or  a  Conservative.  Upon  the  latter  assumption,  every  one 
of  the  "liberal  and  enlightened,"  or  Conservative  innovations,  is  founded. 
The   example  which  I  shall  produce  in  this  letter,  is  but  a  transcript  of  the 
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whole.  I  allude  to  •'  The  Qiiren's  Prison  Act,"  than  which  a  more  tyrannical 
and  unjust  rneasuro  was  never  enacted  in  the  darkest  ages  of  ignorance  and 
tyranny.  By  that  Act,  I  am  now  imprisoned  here^  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution.  By  that  Act,  not  only  my  liberty,  but  my  life  is  placed  at  your 
disposal!  Mij  furniture  and  food  maybe  subject,  in  quantity  and  quality,  to 
yow/- caprice,  but  the  expense  is  to  be  mine  I  i^/jy  exercise  and  rest  maybe 
apportioned  by  you  I  Nay,  that  Act  gives  you  the  power  to  exclude  me  from  the 
company  of  my  friends.  Aye,  if  you  will  it,  even  my  wife  and  my  child  may  be 
hindered  from  seeing  me !  Such  is  the  hateful  power  which  the  first  Conser- 
vative Parliament  has  put  into  your  hands,  in  defiance  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  still  remain  on  the  statute  book.  The  Judges  of  the  realm  have  been 
«horn  of  one  of  their  noblest  attributes,  the  guardianship  of  prisoners,  and  a 
political  officer,  a  Secretary  of  State,  is  invested  with  the  power  of  tormenting 
his  victims.  This  is  Conservatism  !  It  is  thus  that  the  Conservatives  would 
lead  men  to  reverence  authority  !  Sir,  I  hate  the  spirit  which  thus  invests  you — 
I  despise  the  power  which  is  thereby  conferred!  Thus  have  the  Conservatives 
rewarded  me,  for  having,  more  than  any  other  man,  aided  in  removing  the  Whigs 
from  office.  Not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  the  Commons  against  that  Act — 
■it  passed,  notwithstanding  the  petitions  of  the  prisoners,  without  one  single  re- 
mark!  That  Act  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Conservative  philosopliy. 
Henceforward,  the  terms  "  liberal  and  enlightened"  will  not  be  required  to  make 
-any  measure  distasteful  to  the  people  of  England — it  will  be  enough,  hereafter, 
to  say  that  it  is  Conservative. 

I  have  succeeded  already  in  proving  to  the  people,  that  the  words  "  liberal 
and  enlightened"  really  meant  tyrannical  and  unchristian  —  that  the  former 
terms  were  used  only  to  deceive  them.  I  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing, that  "  Conservative"  is  a  term  which  has  been  adopted  not  only  to  betray 
the  people,  but  especially  to  beguile  the  Tories.  We  must  learn  to  know  things 
by  their  names,  and  to  judge  of  men  by  their  acts.     We  will  do  so. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  England  may  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
tyranny  which  is  intended  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  (for  it  is  certain  that  "  The 
Queen's  Prison  Act"  is  only  another  step  towards  centralization,  and  that  its 
principles  are  those  of  a  Government  which  is  resolved  to  centre  all  power  in 
their  own  hands — in  doing  so,  to  outrage  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people, 
and  thus  entirely  destroy  their  freedom,) — I  say.  Sir,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  be  awakened  to  their  danger,  and  instantly  resolve  to  stop  the  progress  of 
such  unbearable  tyranny,  I  will  recount  my  experience  of  Conservative  injustice 
during  the  last  few  days.  I  will  leave  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  merely 
remarking,  that  if  such  cruelty  is  quietly  permitted  to  be  exercised  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  debtors*  prisons — if  the  people  of  England  do  not  remonstrate 
against  such  wanton  sporting  with  the  rights,  property,  and  feelings  of  their 
defenceless  fellow  subjects,  to  gratify  the  malignity  of  a  proud  and  scornful 
Minister  of  State,  it  is  a  proof  that  England's  best  days  are  passed ;  for  it  is 
observed,  I  think  by  Solon,  that  when  sympathy  is  not  felt  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity towards  every  member  who  is  oppressed,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  decay  in  the 
body  politic. 
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This,  then,  is  my  charge  against  the  Conservative  Government,  hut  principally 
aijainst  yourself,  for  you  were  the  person  who  brought  in  the  Bill — you  are  th« 
^Minister  who  is  made  despotic  thereby.  Tell  me  not  that  your"  rules"  are  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament — they  may  be  enforced  first;  and  as  to  tlicir  being  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  what  signifies  that?  Members  will  not  read  them, 
lience,  that  apparent  protection  is  nugatory. 

But  to  ray  tale.     On  the  9th  of  December,  1840,  I  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet  Prison.     A  jury  of  my  countrymen  had,  with  my  own  consent,  awarded 
that  I  was  indebted  to  my  plaintiff.     I  offered  to  surrender  all  my  property,  and, 
if  any  balance  should  remain,  which  was  most  improbable,  to  devote  my  future 
earnings  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  That  was  refused — my  plaintiff  demanded 
other  security.     I  had  none  to  offer  but  my  body,  which  he  seized.     On  the  day 
above  mentioned,  I  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
and  should  have  been  lodged  in  White-cross  Street  Prison,  had  not  the  laws  of  the 
land  provided,  that  by  the  expense  of  a  few  pounds,  I  could,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Judge,  take  up  my  abode  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  I  should  be  entitled  to 
certain  privileges  which  the  law  and  the  Judges  sanctioned.    I  complied  with  the 
law's  requirements — I  paid  the  price  demanded  by  the  law  and  the  Judge.     On 
entering  the  Fleet  Prison,  1  was  immediately  told  that  I  could  not  enjoy  all  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  that  place,  without  paying  a  further  sum.     I  instantly 
complied,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law.     I  was  then  entitled  to  have  a  cell  of 
jiiy  own,  on  complying  with  the  rules  of  the  prison.     Those  conditions  I  have 
never  failed  to  fulfil.    On  the  strength  of  that  bargain,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law,  I  laid  out  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  given  to  me  by  friends  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  making  my  cell  comfortable.    There  I  remained  one  year,  eleven  months,, 
and  three  days,  when,  without  my  consent,  or  having  the  money  which  I  had  thus 
paid  refunded  to  me,  I  was  deprived  of  my  rights  and  my  property,  forced  fron* 
luy  home,  and  lodged  in  this  prison.     Thus  did  i  cease  to  be  my  plaintiff's /?/!-. 
foner — thus  did  I  become  your  victim.     True,  I  was  a  mere  prisoner ;  but  my 
l)aro"ains  and  contracts  with  the  Judge  and  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison  were 
legal,  and,  in  justice,  they  were  as  binding  as  if  they  had  been  for  a  ducal  estate. 
Yes,  Sir,  no  Government  which  is  possessed  of  manly  feelings,  would  have  used 
their  power  to  break  a  contract  with  persons  so  weak.     Wantonly  to  sport  with 
the  feelings  of  persons  already  visited  by  misfortune,  merely  because  you  have 
the  power  to  do  so,  is  the  attribute  of  Satan — it  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
lionour,  and  to  every  dictate  qf  Christianity. 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  that  no  man  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  property  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  without  a  notice  and  an  equi- 
valent— mine  have  been  taken  without  either.  Nay,  "  The  Queen's  Prison  Bill " 
■\vas  brought  into  Parliament  without  even  consulting  the  governors  of  the  three 
])risons  which  it  consolidated  !  Such  a  fact  is  scarcely  credible — it  is,  however^ 
true. 

I  was  comfortably  settled  in  the  Fleet — I  had  never  received  an  angry  look 
or  word  from  any  officer  or  inmate — my  dear  wife  had  settled  there  with  me — the 
Biost  important  period  of  my  life  was  spent  within  those  walls — I  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  release  of  some  of  my  fellow  prisoners — I  shall  always  think  of  that 
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pl^qe  vvith  pleasure.  My  business  there  was  to  do  good  and  to  get  good — I  think 
that  I  was  not  unsuccessful.  I  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  busy  scenes  of  th(v 
world — my  seclusion  was  rendered  happy,  by  the  recollection  that,  from  my 
youth,  I  had  endeavoured  to  serve  my  country  and  support  her  best  interests  ; 
and  if,  when  I  had  done  what  I  could  to  serve  others,  I  was  cast  into  prison,  I 
did  not  complain  ;  but  I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  remain  there  in  peace,  and  not 
be  forced  to  undergo  further  oppression  from  a  reckless  and  arbitrary  Govern-. 
mant,  when  my  plaintiff  had  exhausted  his  revenge. 

My  plans  and  arrangements  were,  however,  suddenly  suspended,  when, 
Qii  the  10th  instant,  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  sent  mo  word,  by  one  of  the 
turnkeys,  that  I  was  to  be  removed  to  the  Queen's  Prison  on  the  12th  of  this 
month.  I  had  no  power  to  resist— no  wish  to  complain.  I  resolved,  howr 
ever,  to  protest  against  my  removal,  because  I  believe  that  such  tyranny  is  alto-» 
gether  illegal,  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  I  was  committed  being  still 
unrepealed  and  in  force.  I  am  sure  that  such  proceedings  are  unconstitutional 
and  unjust.  Had  I  the  money,  I  would  try  the  question — if  for  no  other  reason, 
to  ascertain  if  the  Judges  of  England  are  now  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
constitutional  justice  and  independence  which  was  formerly  the  strength  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation. 

Deeming  my  removal  to  be  a  pure  act  of  tyranny,  I  sent  the  following  protest 
to  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison  : — 

"  To  fViliiam  Robert  Henry  Brovsn,  Esq.,  JVarden  of  the  Fleet  Prison. 
"Sir,— Having  ihis  day  received  notice  from  you  that  I  am  to  be  removed  from  this  prjson  on 
Saturday  next,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  I  protest  against 
being  removed  from  this  prison  of  the  Fleet  to  any  other;  and  against  being  delivered  intQ 
the  custody  of  any  person  other  than  that  of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison  •  and  that  I  protest 
{^gainst  being  delivered  into  any  custody  or  confined  in  any  place  other  than  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  obtained  against  me,  and  under  which  and  subsequent 
proceedings  I  am  a  prisoner  in  this  Jail  and  in  your  custody. 

^'I  am  respectfully,  Sir, 

''Your  obedient  servant, 

♦'  The  Fleet  Prison,  lOih  November,  1842."  "  RICHARD  O ASTLER." 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  12th  instant,  (I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  day,)  I 
received  notice  to  appear  at  the  office  of  the  Fleet.  I  complied.  There  I  met 
the  Warden,  and  was  informed,  that  I  must  be  removed  to  the  Queen's  Prison.  I 
asked  him  to  allow  me  to  see  the  warrant  by  which  my  body  was  autliorized  to 
be  thus  unceremoniously  disposed  of.  He  did  so,  and  read  it  to  me.  Will  it  be 
believed?  It  was  a  ''general  warrant,"  (against  general  warrants  there 
is  an  express  Act  of  Parliament) — it  did  not  contain  the  natne  of  a  single 
prisoner  !  That  piece  of  paper  was  signed  "  Denman.^'  (I  think  that  no  consti- 
tutional  lawyer  would  have  put  his  name  to  such  a  document.)  It  commanded 
the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison  to  deliver  all  the  prisoners  who  were  in  his  cus- 
tody into  that  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Queen's  Prison.  As  my  name  was  not  in  the 
warrant,  I  asked  to  see  where  it  was  entered.  The  Warden  turned  to  a  manu- 
script book,  stitched  together,  (separate  from  the  warrant.)  and,  on  looking  at 
the  index,  he  found  my  name,  and  showed  me  the  entry.     I  asked  him  to  favour 
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me  with  a  copy  of  the  warrant.     He  said,  he  was  not  authorized  to  give  me  one, 
hut  he  would  inquire  if  he  might  do  so,  and,  if  possihle,  let  me  have  one. 

On  being  told  that  the  carriage  was  ready,  I  said,  "  I  will  not  move  from  this 
place  until  some  officer  lays  hold  on  me,  and  takes  me  by  force."  My  kind 
friend  Watson  (who  conveyed  me  to  the  Fleet,  and  afterwards  into  Yorkshire,) 
was  obliged  to  perform  that  disagreeable  office,  (which  was,  I  am  sure,  a  painful 
duty  to  him).  He  seized  my  arm,  and  said,  "  Come,  Mr.  Oastler,  come  along." 
I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  my  plaintiff,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Britain,  to 
be  a  non-consenting  party  in  this  unconstitutional  affair.  I  believe  the  former 
has  now  no  legal  hold  on  my  body — I  am  sure  the  latter  was  grossly  outraged  in 
that  disgraceful  transaction. 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  I  was  politely  received  by  Mr.  Colwcll,  the  head 
turnkey — my  name  was  entered  in  his  book — my  face  and  person  inspectea  ;  and 
then  I  was  desired  to  "  walk  forward." 

On  entering  the  prison,  I  met  many  friends  who  had  previously  been  removed 
from  the  Fleet.  We  shook  hands,  and  said  a  few  kind  words.  I  was  in  a  hurry 
to  the  Coffee  House,  to  secure  a  bed — they  were  all  engaged. 

Having  been  compelled  to  leave  Mrs.  Oastler  in  the  Fleet,  to  take  care  of  our 
little  stock  of  furniture  and  large  assortment  of  papers,  I  could  not  have  had 
a  bed,  until  some  arrangement  was  made  to  receive  my  furniture  here,  but  for 
the  kindness  of  my  *'  chum,"  *  I  have  been  four  nights  wandering  about  and 
sitting  in  my  arm-chair.  I  should  have  been  six  nights  without  a  bed,  if  my 
"chum"  had  not  kindly  given  up  his  bed  at  the  Coffee  House  to  accommodate 
me.     It  is  rather  annoying  to  be  put  to  such  shifts,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  pangs 

J  feel,  when  I  know  that  my  dear  wife  is ■     ■ 1  dare  not  trust 

myself  on  this  point. 

I  soon  received  a  ticket  for  a  room  with  a  "  chum."  No.  2,  in  10,  is  now 
my  dwelling-place.  The  room  is  very  small,  but  pleasant — it  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  prison  ;  but  it  swarmed  with  bugs.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  convey  to 
you,  Sir,  the  sufferings  of  my  first  two  nights  in  this  place.  Such  filthy  vermin 
has  been,  since  I  left  home,  my  constant  dread — I  have  been  preserved  from  them 
till  now.  The  expense  of  removing  and  cleansing  (1  hope  the  bugs  are  all 
destroyed)  will  be  some  pounds,  which  adds  to  the  sum  of  which  I  am  defrauded 
by  the  Conservative  Government.  A  very  kind  friend,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
Fleet,  will  make  me  eat  with  him.  My  "  chum"  is  very  kind,  and  seldom  occu- 
pies ;  so  here  I  sit,  and  write,  and  smoke,  and  think,  and  pass  my  time  away. 
Indeed,  Sir,  the  kindness  of  these  two  friends  is  sucli  as  I  can  never  forget.  Their 
delicacy  and  generosity  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  savage  brutality  with  which 
I  have  been  treated  by  the  Government.  How  strange,  that  in  a  Christian  country, 
men  without  honour  should  have  the  power  to  oppress  those  so  noble ! 

The  officers  of  both  prisons  have  done  what  they  could  to  mitigate  the 
annoyance  of  this  change.  They  have  my  thanks.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
iu^every  prison-officer  I  have  found  a  friend. 

That  is  my  tale. 


*  '*  Clium"  is  the  term  applied  to  the  prisoner  who  lives  in  the  same  room  tvith  another. — R.O. 
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But  mine  is  only  one  tale — there  were  73  of  us.  How  many  human  heings 
have  been  tormented — their  little  prison  comforts  destroyed — their  homes  broken 
up — husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  separated — many  of  them,  poor 
creatures,  having  no  bed  to  rest  on! 

Some  are  hcMe,  wandering  all  night,'because" they  have  no  beds,  and  others 
fire  put  into  such  places  as  are  only  fit  for  condemned  criminals.  A  gentlemart 
of  seventy-three  years  of  age,  who  aseisted  to  quell  the  Irish  rebellion,  has  twice 
received  100  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  their  gold  medal,  is  actually- 
thrust  into  a  hole  which  is  only  fifty-eight  inches  wide  !  This  gentleman  is  moral, 
sober,  and  benevolent !  The  former  residents  of  this  prison  are,  of  course,  also 
deprived  of  their  usual  comforts— the  place  is  much  too  crowded.  If  deaths  be 
the  consequence,  with  y6U,  Sir,  will  rest  the  responsibility  ! 

Such  is  the  treatment  which  debtors  meet  with  in  Christian  (!)  England, 
where  poverty  is  actually  made  a  crime  by  law !  It  is  not  enough  that  we  must 
be  deprived  of  our  liberty,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  ever  paying  our  debts,  or 
even  obtaining  a  livelihood,  but,  without  notice  or  remuneration,  the  rights  and 
privileges,  for  which,  sanctioned  by  the  law,  we  paid  many  pounds,  are  wrested 
from  ns,  and  we  are  thrust  into  a  crowded,  filthy  prison,  where  some  can  have  no 
resting-place. 

If  it  were  necessary  that  we  must  be  removed,  it  is  disgraceful  to  humanity 
that  73  of  us  should  be  thus  dragged  from  our  prison-homes,  without  having 
places  provided  in  this  prison  rea^y  to  receive  us  and  our  furniture.  There  could 
1)0  no  need  that  such  a  sudden  removal  should  have  taken  place.  Had  we  been 
removed  in  small  parties,  once  a  week,  the  Marshal  could  have  arranged  to  have 
found  us  roomsy  by  the  discharge  of  others,  which  must  take  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events.  Now,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  make  us  comfortable,  the 
Marshal  is  forced  to  witness  sights  which  are  revolting  to  our  common  nature.  If 
there  were  justice  6r  humanity  in  your  breast,  you  would  be  anxious  to  make 
ample  reparation  to  those  whom  you  have  so  much  injured,  instead  of  adding  to 
orur  oppression  by  the  infliction  of  your  tyrannical  "  Rules." 

And  who  are  the  parties  who  are  thus  oppressed  and  plundered  by  you  ?  Som6 
of  them  are  your  superiors  in  rank,  others  in  talents — many,  very  many,  whose 
characters  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  I  have  associated,  in  prison, 
with  members  of  the  aristocracy — I  have  formed  friendships  with  men  of  the 
highest  talents  and  influence  —  with  those  of  the  noblest  philanthropy  and 
genuine  piety.  The  average  inside  I  have  found  to  be,  measured  by  all  that  is 
estimable,  superior  to  the  generality  outside.  Nay,  if  every  one  had  their  own, 
inany  outside  usurpers  would  become  paupers,  when  some  prisoners  would  be 
possessed  of  their  rightful  estates.  How  many  are  doomed  to  prison  and  kept 
herd  by  means  of  that  wealth  which  is  rightfully  their  own  !  The  only  crime 
these  men  have  committed,  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  their  birthright.  The  two 
prisoners  who  were  removed  with  me,  would  now,  if  fraud  had  not  prevented 
them,  be  in  possession  of  large  estates.  One  has  been  seventeen  years  in  prison 
because  he  has  striven  to  defend  himself  from  being  plundered  of  upwards  of 
200,000/.  The  other  has  been  incarcerated  more  than  seven  years  for  a  debt  of 
60/.,  incurred  in  attempting  to  possess  himself  of  his  paternal  estate  of  6,000/.  a 
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year,  wliich  has  been  fourteen  generations  in  his  family.  This  man  has  served  his 
country  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  army — he  fought  under  Abercrombie  in  Egypt^ 
The  usurper  of  his  estate,  being  conscious  of  the  probability  of  being  ojected> 
(well  knowing  that  he  holds  wrongfully,)  has  disposed  of  the  heir-looms  of  (he 
family,  and  cut  down  more  than  12,000/.  worth  of  timber.  My  "  chum"  (whose 
kindness  to  me  has  been  most  remarkable)  has  been  imprisoned  fifteen  years  and 
a  half  for  seeking  to  recover  property  of  his  own,  which  is  worth  00,000/.  I  have, 
by  my  residence  in  prison,  found,  that,  generally,  it  is  the  cunning  rogues  outside 
who  manage  to  thrust  their  dupes  or  victims  into  jail.  Such  are  the  men  whom 
the  Conservative  Government  have  thus  cruelly  and  indecently  treated. 

This  Act  is  a  scandal  to  your  Government — it  is  a  shame  to  England — it  is  a 
blot  on  humanity.  It  is  actual  robbery,  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  is 
perpetrated  under  the  sacred  name  of  law  ! 

But  you  will,  perhaps,  say,  some  persons  petitioned  to  be  removed  from 
the  Fleet.  I  know  that  thoy  did.  Their  leader  now  rejoices  that  he  has  made 
60  many  persons  miserable  !  A  fit  promoter  of  a  measure  like  this — a  proper 
tool  to  assist  a  minister  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme.  If  a  few  dupes  were  thus 
obtained  by  such  a  man,  is  it,  then,  just  to  punish  others  ? 

Say  what  you  will,  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from  the  Fleet  to  the  Queen's 
Prison,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  an  act  of  such  oppression,  as  none  but  a 
"  civilized,"  tutored,  well-trained  philosopher,  could  have  devised  and  perpe- 
trated. 

Thus  it  is,  Englishmen,  that  your  rights  will  be  destroyed — it  is  thus  that 
Philosophy  will  deprive  you  of  your  privileges.  It  has  begun  at  the  bottom,  with 
prisoners;  unless  you  interpose  your  power,  the  Constitution,  of  which  your 
fathers  were  so  proud,  will  be  obliterated — the  principles  vvhidh  raised  your 
little  island  to  the  top  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  will  be  displaced— your  reli- 
gion will  be  succeeded  by  Philosophy.  Then  will  your  homes  be  dismantled,  and 
you  will  again  become  serfs. 

Fair  play  is  a  jewel — but  we  are  Weak  and  the  Government  is  absolute.    This 
is  the  cause  why  we  suffer  so  much  wrong. 

I  am  your  Victim^ 

RICHARD  OASTLEU. 

IP.S. — The  Hidecent  disregard  which  you  have  shown  to  the  feelings  of  your  fellow  men,  by 
thrusting  73  persons  into  this  prison,  without  having  provided  for  their  reception — compelling  two 
men  to  live  in  one  small  room, — and  then  the  living;  filili  which  has  swarmed  over  us,  and  all  the 
unnecessary  vexations,  trouble,  and  expenditure  to  which  we  have  been  subjected,  (when  the  prisoti 
from  which  we  have  been  dragged  sianfis  empty  and  useless,)  prove  that  you  are  as  heartless  as  you 
have  ever  been  inconsistent.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  man  has  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  such 
callousness. 

When  Lord  Brougham  was  annoyed  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  his  Lordship  called  the  Knight 
*'a  Bug."  Well  might  I  (while  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  my  keeper,  being  annoyed  by  bugs) 
give  vou  the  snme  appellation. 

When  Lord  Stanley  (I  think  it  was),  when  he  was  disgusted  with  the  Whigs,  he  called  them 
"a  shabby  Ministry."  Had  his  Lordship  been  devoured  as  I  was,  by  your  nasty,  creeping,  biting 
itiMctN,  lie  would  have  called  yours  "a  buggy  Ministry." 

I  do  not  know  that  a  greater  indignity  can  be  inflicted  upon  man — I  am  not  aware  that  tyranny 
can  go  further,  than  [o  force  him  out  of  a  cleanly  abode  into  one  swarming  with  loathsome  vernim. 
Chains  or  brands  are  preferable  to  filth  and  bugs! — R.O. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James   Graham,  Bar*.,  M.P.,  I^er   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — I  am  now  settled  in  No.  2,  Staircase  10,  in  this  prison. 
The  robra  is  at  th6  north-east  corner  'Of  the  west  wing,  in  the  top  of  the  building, 
wliich  IS  four  stories  high.  Its  dimensions  are  very  small — only  three  yards  by 
five.  We  have  a  window  to  the  south  and  east.  The  former  looks  on  the  State 
liouse,  the  latter  on  the  parade  and  racquet-grounds.  The  air  is  more  pure 
here  than  at  the  Fleet.  We  are  well  supplied  with  good  water.  The  flagged 
^lavement  in  front  is  a  very  great  acquisition. 

After  many  washings,  and  scourings,  and  colouring,  and  painting,  (an  expen- 
sive process  for  a  poor  prisoner,)  I  hope  that  the  vermin  is  destroyed.  Small  as 
the  room  is,  only  one  half  of  it  is  mine,  (I  am  writing  on  the  21st  of  November. 
I  hope,  soon,  that  my  kind"  ciium"  wiil  get  a  room.)  The  kindnessof  my '^chum'* 
does,  however,  relieve  me  from  the  punishment  which  you  have  awarded  to  me — 
an  infliction  which,  in  a  civilized  country,  human  beings  should  never  be  subjected 
to.  I  allude  to  the  crime  against  decency  of  forcing  two  men  to  live  in  one  room. 
A  proper  regard  to  the  feelings  of  my  readers  forbids  me  to  enlarge  on  that  pain- 
ful subject.  I  must  leave  your  imagination  to  paint  the  revolting  scenes  which 
siich  disregard  of  common  decency  must  occasion. 

tf  it  be  necessary  that  we  should  be  imprisoned,  surely  it  is  not  proper  that 
our  natural  sense  of  decency  should  be  sbocked.  The  well-being  of  society 
demands  that  separate  rooms  should  be  pix)vided  for  men,  if  the  morals  of  the 
people  are  of  any  worth.  If  you  have  not  room  at  present,  build  more  ;  but  in 
•our  case,  you,  Sir,  are  inexcusable,  the  Fleet  Prison  being  now  empty  and  use- 
less ;  and  the  law  under  which  you  profess  to  have  removed  us,  expressly  requires 
that  ^'  the  Queen's  Prison  shall  be  m.ade  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners 
to  be  removed  under  this  Act.*' 

My  kind-hearted  "  chum"  has,  however,  assured  me,  that  he  will  sleep  on  the 
flags  outside,  rather  than  annoy  me  by  occupying  his  half  of  this  cell.  Through 
his  kindness,  despite  your  tyranny,  I  am,  therefore,  still  privileged  with  the 
tenjoyment  of  many  comforts. 
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You  have  not,  as  yet,  refunded  the  loss  which  you*  have  unjustly  occasioned 
me,  the  expenses  which  you  have  unfairly /or  cerf  from  me!  It  is  cruelly  hard 
thus  to  defraud  a  prisoner,  who  is  entirely  supported  by  the  bounty  of  friends. 
Surely,  Sir,  you  will  deem  it  to  be  your  duty  to  refund  to  lis  all  the  losses  which 
you  have  occasioned.  It  will  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  yourself  and  your  colleagues, 
if  we  poor  prisoners  are  compelled  to  bear  the  expenses  of  our  removal  and  of 
preparing  our  cells  for  occupation. 

I  am  particular  in  stating  these  matters,  because  I  know  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  "  my  people"  in  the  North,  who  wilt  be  anxious  to  know 
how  it  fares  with  *'  the  King." 

They  tell  me  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell  is  the  metropolitan  prison  inspector. 
If  so,  I  am  grieved  to  charge  him  with  gross  neglect.  It  was  his  duty  to  have 
seen  that  decent  room  was  provided  for  us  here  before  you  removed  us.  He 
ought  to  have  insisted  that  the  vermin  should  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  rooms 
cleansed,  before  we  had  been  forced  to  enter.  Perhaps,  however,  you  did  not 
consult  him.  I  have  seen  and  heard  the  Reverend  Doctor  once — I  cahnot  imagine 
that  he  is  cruel,  or  that  he  delights  in  filth  and  indecency.  He  and  I  once 
addressed  the  same  London  audience  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  Peter 
Laurie)  was  the  chairman  of  that  meeting.  Dr.  Russell  and  I  then  both  pleaded 
for  the  poor  factory  children,  against  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors — I  would 
fain  hope  that  your  cruelty  and  indecency  has  not  received  his  sanction. 

I  shall  soon  have  much  to  say  upon  your  treatment  of  myself  and  my  fellow 
prisoners — at  present,  I  must  content  myself  with  asking  you,  how  you,  a  Minister 
of  State,  could  feel  yourself  authorized  to  seize  ray  body,  when  it  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  law,  and  force  it  into  another  place,  where,  on  account  of  loath- 
some vermin,  no  human  being  ought  to  have  been  placed  ?  How  can  you  justify 
yourself  for  having  thrust  me  into  such  a  place, with  another  man,  who,  gentle- 
man and  Christian  though  he  be,  might,  for  aught  you  knew  or  cared,  have  been 
the  very  reverse  ?  Always  remember,  that  although  we  are  prisoners,  we  are  of 
the  human  family. 

Such  despotism  and  indecency  as  you  have  exercised  towards  us,  will  some 
tlay  recoil  on  the  head  of  its  authors  ;  for  it  is  surely  true,  that  no  man  can  safely 
set  up  his  will  above  the  law. 

The  sufferings  which  I  have  witnessed  in  this  place  during  the  last  two  weeks 
— the  undeserved  sufferings,  which  have  been  wantonly  inflicted  by  your  orders 
—-prove  that  what  is  generally  termed  Conservative  principle,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  it  has  been  represented  to  be  ;  and  being  such,  it  cannot  fail  to 
alie-nute  the  affections  of  the  people  from  its  supporters. 

1  have  much,  very  much,  to  say  on  this  subject.  The  alterations  which  are 
now  making  here,  (which,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ought  to  have  been  made  before 
we  were  turned  into  this  place,)  are  full  of  instruction.  The  public  money  which 
you  are  now  spending  in  those  alterations,  cannot,  if  there  be  honesty  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  be  granted  to  you,  because  it  is  contrary  to  your  own  ^^.ct 
that  these  alterations  should  be  made  after  our  arrival  here.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure is  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  We  shall  see  if  "  the  House"  wil'  sanc- 
liou  all  this  wrong  and  tyranny.  Remember  the  fallenWhlgsl  and  think  not  that 
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you  can,  w'wh  impunity,  transgress  against  law  and  order.  Be  sure  that  your 
majority  will  dwindle  as  your  despotism  increases. 

As  the  mattocks  and  spades  are  advancing  the  centralizing  scheme  here,  I  am 
constantly  reminded,  that  this  is  only  a  trial  on  a  small  scale.  England  will  he 
thus  centralized — she  will  gradually  be  converted  into  a  state  like  that  which 
is  about  to  exist  in  this  place,  if  the  spirit  of  constitutional  order  he  not  revived 
amongst  the  people.  To  endeavour  to  awaken  the  drowsy  sons  of  Britain  shall  bo 
my  aim.  Thus,  if  I  succeed,  I  shall  be  instrumental  in  saving  my  beloved  country 
from  that  ruin  which,  perhaps  unconsciously,  you  are  preparing  for  her. 

At  present,  T  cannot  dwell  on  this  subject.  When  the  pages  of  terrorism  are 
more  unfolded,  as  they  soon  will  be,  by  the  erections  which  are  now  being  made 
3n  this  prison,  and  when  your  rules  and  orders  of  classification,  &c.  &c.  have  been 
issued,  I  shall  then  have  much,  very  much,  to  say.  Nor  shall  I  apologize  for 
dwelling  at  large  on  that  subject.  I  am  sent  here  for  this  purpose — to  watch  the 
progress  of  tyranny,  and  to  tell  of  it.  Thus  shall  I  be  enabled  to  warn  the  people 
of  its  encroachments.  Suj5ice  it,  at  present,  that  I  inform  you,  that  the  cruelty 
and  indecency  to  which  I  might  have  been  subjected,  have  been  overruled  by  a 
Hand  stronger  than  yours  ;  that  the  manifest  care  of  Him  whose  I  am,  and  whom 
I  desire  to  serve,  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Oastler's  health  has  been  preserved  and  her  spirits  sustained  during  this  last 
trial  of  her  patience  and  her  strength.  You  have  afforded  me  another  opportunity 
of  proving  the  faithfulness  of  my  friends,  who  have  been  most  assiduous  in  their 
kind  attentions  to  myself  and  Mrs.  Oastler.  Their  kind  and  delicate  attentioris 
have  disarmed  your  power  of  its  sting.  I  should  be  wanting  in  gratitude  if  J  did 
not  especially  express  my  gratitude  to  the  officers  of  the  Fleet  and  the  Queen's 
Prisons  for  their  kind  and  considerate  attention  to  my  comfort  and  well-being. 
I  am  thankful  to  God  for  his  sustaining  grace — I  am  thankful  to  Him  for  the 

friends  whom  He  has  given  me. ■ 

But,  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  outside  ?  What,  J  say,  is  the  matter  ?  Improving 

in  intellectual  attainments,  in  science,  in  the  arts — increasing  in  wealth — and  all 
this  increase  in  crime  !  What  means  it  all.  Sir  ?  It  is  your  business  to  give  a 
truthful  answer.  There  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere  !  There  is. — Shall  I  tell  it  ? 
I  have  told  it  oft — soon  I  will  repeat  it. 

I  have  not  often  seen  a  truth  so  solemnly  and  awfully  important,  compressed 
in  so  few  words  as  the  following,  which  I  extract  from  the  Halifax  Guardian  of 
the  8th  of  October  : — 

"  Number  of  prisoners  in  the  house  of  correction  at  Wakb-fibld. 
"An  inhabitant  of  Wakefield  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1792  he  visited  Wakefield  Prison, 
when  there  were  only  16  persons  confined  there!     What  a  contrast,  when  we  remember  the  number 
of  inmates  in  1842.     Mr.  Shepherd  [the  governor  of  the  jail]  says  that  he  has  at  present  947  pri- 
soners under  his  care !     What  a  change  in  half  a  century !" 

There  is  a  fact  which  should  make  the  Government  serious — that  fact  oughC 
to  make  the  aristocracy  ponder — that  single  fact  must  make  the  clergy  tremble. 
There  is  matter  in  that  fact  which  should  make  you  thoughtful.  Such  an  astound- 
ing increase  of  crime  (nearly  sixty  fold  in  fifty  years!)  cannot  be  the  work  of 
chance — there  must  be  a  cause.     Whether  it  is  in  the  Government,  the  Church, 
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the  Aristocracy,  or  the  People,  that  cause  must  now  be  ascertained,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, removed,  else  the  majority  of  the  population  must  soon  become  criminals. 

That  fact  proves,  that  in  defiance  of  an  increase  of  churches  and  chapels,  of 
seminaries,  mechanics'  institutes,  week-day  and  Sunday  schools — in  spite  of  the 
great  number  of  additional  police,  and  of  the  spread  of  "liberal  and  enlightened 
principles" — notwithstanding  the  so  much  boasted  of  accumulation  of  wealth, 
still  there  is  something  so  radically  bad  in  the  state  of  England,  that  crime  (or 
something  that  is  punished  as  crime)  is  so  rife  amongst  us,  that  if  the  plague 
cannot  be  stayed,  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  its  progress,  and  borne  down  by 
its  force. 

I  will  not  now  stop  to  ascertain  the  cause.  I  think  that  the  unregulated  Fac- 
tory System,  aided  by  a  constant  yielding  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  it.  I  leave  it  to  those  who  suppose  that  I  have  needlessly 
raised  my  voice  against  that  system  and  those  principles,  to  give  a  more  rational 
solution  if  they  can. 

The  existence  of  the  fact  must,  sooner  or  later,  force  an  examination  which 
shall  issue  in  truth,  or  the  days  of  England's  existence  as  a  great  and  independent 
nation  will  soon  be  told. 

When  that  subject  is  thoroughly  investigated,  you  will,  I  dare  say,  discover, 
that  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  and  crime  is  to  be  found  in  that  system  of  Libe- 
ralism which  spurns  at  all  restraint — which  asserts  man*s  independence  of  God — 
which  jaughs  at  His  wisdom  and  His  laws.  It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  then  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  is  the  "  liberal  and  enlightened  "  nonsense  of  "  Philosophy*'  that 
Las  emptied  our  cottages  and  filled  our  prisons. 

Well  then.  Sir,  is  it  not  time  that  you  and  your  colleagues  should  seriously 
attempt  to  find  out  why  our  prisons]  are  so  crowded  ?    rather  than   be   racking 
your  ingenuity  to  make  them  places  of  torture  and  of  increasing  vice,  as  well  as 
of  confinement?     The  time  is  pressing — the  principle  which  is  adverse  to  British 
prosperity  is  on  its  march  to  conquest.     Its  progress  can  never  be  arrested  by 
stringent  prison  regulations — the  disease  is  outside — it  is  /^ere  that  you  must 
cure  it.     The  Leaguers  are  its  pioneers — they  are  now  preparing  to  innoculate 
its  poison  in  every   breast,    and   thus    corrupt   the  body  politic?      And  who 
opposes  ? — Not  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  is  of  the  same  school — he  has  proclaimed  his 
fealty  to    that   monster   dogma,  "  buy  at  the    cheapest    market,   sell    at   the 
dearest."     There  is  no  liope  of  him. — Who  then  shall  successfully  resist  this 
alluring,  this  tempting,  this  destructive  demon? — the  aristocracy?     Alas  !  they 
are  ignorant — they  are  over-awed  by  the  menace  of  the  Leaguers,  and  are  thus 
driven  to  seek  for  safety  in  the  lap  of  Peel! — Will  the  Clergy  move  in  defence 
of  Truth  against  the  Leaguers'i — "  It  is  a  political  question — they  cannot  inter- 
fere !" — That  cant  phrase  has  been  invented  by  Satan,  that  he  may  silence  the 
Church. — How  strange  ! — but  so  it  is.    Thus  is  the  Church  mesmerized,  while  the 
Dissenters  and  their  ministers  are  actively  engaged  in  promulgating  error. 

Under  God,  my  hope  centres  in  the  working  people.  I  believe,  if  England  is 
to  be  saved  from  the  mania  of  Liberalism,  Free  Trade,  and  all  their  dangerous 
doctrines,  she  will  be  saved  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  working  men. 

Perhaps,  Sir;j  ^'j^u  Jtljink  that  I  am  mistaken.     Know,  then,  I  have  had  a  peep 
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behind  the  scenes  in  Downing  Street.  I  am  aware  of  the  investigations  which 
have  lately  been  going  on  there — of  the  information  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Government — of  the  book,  with  extracts  from  the  Leaguers*  speeches,  which  is 
now  printing.  I  know  all  about  it.  And  also,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not 
punish  the  Leaguers,  but  will  keep  up  a  sham  fight  against  them  in  Parliament, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  betray  the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy — reprobating  many 
of  the  sayings  of  the  Leaguers,  but  granting  more  and  more  of  their  demands, 
until  all  is  yielded,  and  the  institutions  of  England  are  destroyed  !  The  game 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  playing  is  a  deep  one.  If  the  Church  and  the  Aris- 
tpcracy  will  not  now  defend  themselves,  they  will  deserve  the  blow  which  he  is 
meditating.     How  often  shall  J  warn  them  against  confiding  in  him  ? 

I  write  candidly  and  fearlessly  to  you  on  this  subject,  because  I  know  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  truth  of  what  I  state.  Others  may  doubt  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ments, you  cannot.  You  know  that  the  Government  is,  at  this  moment,  in  pos- 
session of  evidence  which  proves  that  the  Leaguers  were  the  authors  of  the  late 
disturbances — that  their  object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  institutions  of  this 
country.  You  know  that  this  is  true  ;  but  still,  having  these  facts  in  proof 
before  them,  you  are  aware  that  the  Leaguers  are  to  be  spared,  and  that  their 
famished  dupes  are  to  be  punished  \  The  reason  for  this  leniency  towards  the 
Leaguers,  is  pretended  to  be,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  if  such  influential  and 
wealthy  persons  as  were  implicated  in  the  intended  rebellion  were  to  be  arrested.  I 
believe  that  the  true  reason  is,  the  Prime  Minister  secretly  wishes  success  to  the 
Free  Traders.  In  either  case,  there  is  extreme  danger  to  the  State.  Such  out- 
rageous injustice  can  never  prosper.  The  working  men  of  England  are,  humanly 
speaking,  the  only  class  of  persons  who  can  save  the  country  in  this  emergency. 

Enough,  at  present,  on  this  subject,  to  warn  those  who  have  any  expectation 
that  there  is  safety  in  trusting  to  the  present  Prime  Minister. 

I  cannot  occupy  my  remaining  space  more  usefully  than  by  inserting  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  received  from  a  dear  and  valued  friend.  That  letter  will  re- 
quire a  few  remarks,  which  shall  conclude  this  epistle. 

My  friend  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 
*'  To  Mr.  Oastler. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  Lave  been  much  struck  with  a  remark  in  No.  46  of  your  admirable  Fleeters; 
aud  a  most  important  number  it  is  throughout.  In  allusion  to  the  Chartists,  you  say,  that 'the 
object  of  the  great  body  of  "  the  persons  calltd  Chartists""  is  to  secure  the  institutions  of  England, 
by  obtaining  wages  for  the  industrious.'  Now,  everything  depends  upon  the  truth  and  force  of  the 
expression  you  have  quoted — from  Lord  Abinger's  charge  at  Liverpool,  if  I  mistake  not.  '  The 
persons  called  Chartists,'  they  who  really  insist  upon  the  Charter,  can  never,  with  any  show  of 
truth,  be  said  to  have  for  their  object  '  to  secure  the  institutions  of  England,'  either  'by  obtaining 
■wages  for  the  industrious,'  or  by  any  other  means.  What  does  the  great  apostle  of  Chartism, 
Feargus  O'Connor,  care  about "  wages  for  the  industrious  ?'  Why,  it  is  the  very  last  thing  that  he 
and  all  his  compatriots  of  the  Charter  would,  in  their  hearts,  wish  to  see  secured;  and  for  this  very 
good  and  sufficient  reason,  that  since  to  do  so  would  be  the  surest  way  to  establish  peace  and  hap- 
piness amongst  the  working  classes,  their  occupation  would  be  gone,  as  it  is  only  amidst  the  misery 
and  woe  arising  from  the  want  of  'wages  for  the  industrious,'  that  those  Chartist  agitators  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being.  But  as  to  •  the  great  body  of  "  the  persons  called  Chartists,"  '  Jt 
i*s  quite  another  thing.  They,  or  at  any  rate  the  majority  of  them,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  con- 
tent to  abjure  Chartism,  or  any  other  evil  ism, at  once  and  for  ever,  could  that  simple  act  of  justice 
be  secured — the  'obtaining  wages  for  the  industrious.'  The  object  of  those  parlies — of  the  great 
body,  I  mean,  of  the  working  people  of  England — is,  doubtless,  to  obtain  *  wages  for  the  indus- 
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trious.*  It  is  an  honest,  a  legitimate,  a  commendable  object — it  is  a  right  which  belongs  to  them, 
alike  as  Christian  men  and  British  subjects.  And  who  can  wonder  that  they  should  turn  a  favour- 
able ear  to  the  seductions  of  Chartism,  when  that  right  is  withheld  from  ihem  ?  The  principle 
insisted  upon  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable,  and  just,  and  righteous  principles  thai  can  animate 
society,  that — 

•They  who  dig,  and  they  who  weave. 
Should  by  their  honest  labour  live.' 

It  is  everything  to  them,  as  respects  this  world  ;  and  no  aristocrat  has  half  so  great  right  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  possession  of  his  property  and  his  privileges,  as  they  have  to  be  secured  in  the  full  and 
free  operation  of  that  sacred  principle.  The  wages  of  industry  may  be  said  to  be  the  life-blood  of 
the  industrious  ;  and  they  may  exclaim,  with  much  more  truth  than  Shylock  — 

'Nay,  take  our  life  and  all:  pardon  me  that; 
You  take  our  house  when  30U  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  our  house :  you  take  our  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  we  live.' 

Of  what  value,  in  fact,  can  the  institutions  of  England  be  to  them,  if  they  fail  to  protect  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that,  without  which  every  other  right  and  every  privilege  is  mere  mockery  ? 

^  "  So  far,  I  am  satisfied,  we  cordially  concur.  Nay,  further — I  think  that,  with  me,  whilst  you 
tave  the  warmest  sympathy  for  'the  great  body  of  "the  persons  called  Chartists,"  '  you  have  no 
sympathy  at  all  with  either  the  principles  or  the  objects  of  Chartism.  I  may,  however  be  mistaken  ; 
I  am  aware  that  such  is  not  the  general  opinion  of  you.  Your  more  intimate  friends,  your  more 
arden-t  admirers — and  they  are,  certainly,  a  host — no  doubt  understand  you;  but  the  world  at  large, 
even  the  Conservative  world,  does  not;  and  my  only  object  in  troubling  you  with  this  communicatioiv 
is,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  setting  yourself  right  with  the  world — for  it,  after  all,  must  be  the 
sphere  of  your  usefulness — upon  the  subject  of  Chartism.  As  one  who  ranks  himself  amongst  your 
admirers,  and  would  fain  that  you  ranked  him  amongst  your  friends,  it  would  indeed  rejoice  me, 
should  these  hints  be  successful  in  producing  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  'a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished.'  "  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

"  Brompton,  Nov.  IG,  1843."  "  PETER  PURCELL." 

If  I  do  not  misunderstand  ray  fnend,  we  are  agreed.  I  think  that  he  assents  to 
all  that  I  have  stated,  when,  speaking  of  the  Chartists,  he  says,  "  the  majority  of 
them  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  content  to  abjure  Cliartism,  or  any  other  evil 
ism,  at  once  and  for  ever,  could  that  simple  act  of  justice  be  secured  by  obtaining 
wages  for  the  industrious.*'  I  su})pose  he  means — fair,  good,  honest  wages.  When 
that  *'  simple  act  of  justice"  is  performed,  and  not  till  then,  will  '*the  institutions 
of  England  be  secured" — er^o,  those  who  seek  for  (hat  '*  simple  act  of  justice/' 
aim  at  "  securing  the  institutions  of  England."     That  is  just  my  meaning. 

But  my  friend  seems  to  wish  that  I  should  explain  myself  more  fully  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Chartism,  lest  some  of  my  readers  should  mistake  my  political  principles. 

I  had  thought,  that  if  there  were  one  person  who  had  distinctly  and  fearlessly 
explained  himself  on  this  subject,  it  was  myself. 

It  seems  singular,  that  I  am  once  more  called  upon  to  assert,  that  I  am,  what 
I  have  always  professed  to  be,  an  ultra-Tory — an  old-fashioned  Church  and 
Queen  Tory.  How  very  odd  it  is,  that  /  should  be  suspected  of  being  a  Chartist, 
when  the  fact  is,  the  Charter  was  first  promulgated  by  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his 
friends,  ybr  the  expre&s  purpose  of  putting  down  the  agitation  against  the  JVem 
Poor  Law,  at  the  head  of  which  Lord  John  Russell  did  me  the  honour  to  place 
my  name. 

The  origin  of  the  Charter  was  on  this  wise.  Tiie  Whig  Government  were  ex- 
cessively annoyed  by  my  exertions  in  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law.  They  tried 
to  destroy  my  influence  and  put  me  down  by  means  of  Whig,  New  Poor  Law 
magistrates,  spies,  police,  troops,  and  also  by  the  influence  of  my  late  master. 
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Nay,  the  Wliig  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  warrant  to  apprehend  me.  I  was 
anxious  to  meet  the  WWg  Government  before  a  jury  of  my  countrymen — for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  they  refused  me  that  favour.  They  failed  in  all 
their  efforts  to  destroy  ray  influence.  In  their  extremity,  they  applied  to  Mr. 
Francis  Place,  of  Brompton.  He  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  calling  a  meeting  ofin^ 
fluential  persons  in  London,  to  propound  universal  suffrage,  Sfc.  to  the  people, 
in  the  hope  of  drawing  their  attention  from  the  question  of  the  JVew  Poor  Law. 
That  meeting  was  attended  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and,  I  think,  seven  other  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  The  Charter  was  then  settled,  and  missionaries  of  Chartism 
were  immediately  sent  into  the  North,  where  was  the  field  of  my  Anti-New  Poor 
Law  Operations. 

The  people,  at  that  tinrie,  were  sfck  at  heart.  They  found  their  wages  falling, 
and  they  felt  that  they  had  no  prospect  but  the  workhouses — thebastiles.  They 
had  repeatedly  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law — their 
petitions  were  indignantly  rejected — nay,  the  petitioners  had  been  taunted  by  one 
of  the  AVhig  Government,  Lord  Howick,  ivith  having  no  wish  for  the  repeal  of 
the  New  Poor  Law, BECAVSE  "THEY  NEITHER  KILLED  NOR  BURNED." 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  resolved  to  petition  no  more,  save  for  "  their 
political  rights ;"  and  thuS  the  missionaries  of  Chartism  had  very  easy  work  in 
sowing  their  Chartist  seed  amongst  the  disgusted  and  famished  Northerns. 

As  I  did  not  approve  of  the  five  points  of  the  Charter,  I  could  not  take  any 
part  in  that  "  movement" ;  and  being,  very  shortly  afterwards,  driven  from  my 
home,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  renewing  the  New  Poor  Law  agitation. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  I,  against  whose  proceedings  the  Charter  was 
directly  levelled,  should,  by  the  Whig  press,  have  been  charged  with  being  a 
Chartist.  In  the  North,  where  I  was  well  known,  the  mention  of  my  name  as  a 
Chartist  was  laughted  at— in  the  South,  many  persons  believed  that  Whig  lie. 

It  so  happened,  that  multitudes  embraced  Chartism  with  enthusiasm — they 
thought  that  they  had  no  other  way  to  secure  fair  wages  ;  and  no  wonder, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  their  petitions  to  Parliament,  for  an'amelioration  of 
their  condition,  had  been  so  frequently  and  so  disdainfully  rejected.  The  fact  is, 
they  preferred  Chartism  "  to  killing  and  burning." 

When  O'Connell  (who  could  not  have  been  sincere  when  he  proposed  the  Char- 
ter) found  that  the  people  were  in  earnest  for  that  measure,  and  were  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  Whigs,  and  when  he  found  that  O'Connor  was  ob- 
taining popularity  by  his  earnest  and  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  Chartist  principles, 
*' the  Liberator''  turned  round  upon  his  own  offspring,  actually  ridiculed  that 
very  "  universal  suffrage"  which  he  had  himself  proposed,  and  furiously  denounced 
'*  the  people  called  Chartists  "  as  the  most  ignorant  and  most  dangerous  men  iu 
the  land  !  At  present,  the  tables  are  again  turned  ;  and  Sturge  is  now  employed 
by  the  Leaguers  to  overturn  O'Connor's  influence  amongst  the  people,  in  order 
Once  more  to  place  O'Connell  at  the  head  of  the  Chartists,  and  thus  make  use  of 
them  for  the  revolutionary  purposes  of  the  Leaguers. 

My  friend  Purcell,  and  you.  Sir,  may  think  that  this  is  a  strange  story — it  is 
so  ;  hut  it  is  all  true.  It  is  truth  which  should  be  known  to  every  politician  of 
the  presetit  day,  especially  to  those  who  write  about  Leaguers  and  Chartists — 
hence  I  have  pleasure  in  telling  it. 
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Well  then,  I  am  opposed  to  universal  suffrage,  as  it  is  explained  bytheChartists. 
I  abominate  vote  by  ballot,  iu  any  shape — it  smacks  \)f  roguery  and  cowardice  ; 
so  that  I  cannot  be  a  Chartist.  Then,  as  to  the  remaining  three  points  of  the 
Charter — annual  Parliaments,  no  property  qualifications,  and  the  payment  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  I  have  only  to  say,  when  we  have  a  dishonest  Govern- 
ment, the  first  would  be  a  very  useful  check  ;  as  to  the  second,  in  Scotland  there 
is  no  such  thing,  nay,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  it  is  very,  very  often 
evaded  ;  as  to  the  third,  (payment  of  Members  of  Parliamient,)  my  opinion  is, 
the  Chartists  would  be  the  first  to  tire  of  it. 

I  am  not  a  Chartist,  neither  am  I  a  Reformer.  I  believe  the  present  suffrage 
is  as  dangerous  to  the  institutions  of  England,  as  the  Charter  would  be.  I  prefer 
the  old  principle,  as  it  was  before  the  Reform  Bill,  of  varied,  and  thus,  in  classes, 
universal  suffrage,  excluding  no  man — giving  preponderance  to  uo  class.  I  am, 
however,  no  Constitution-monger — I  admired  the  old  one — the  tinkering  of  the 
Reformers  has  made  many  holes  in  it  —  the  Charter  would  not,  in  my  opinion,- 
repair  those  rents.  The  present  is  a  middle-class  suffrage — the  Charter  would 
give  a  working-class  suffrage.     I  prefer  the  suffrage  of  all  classes. 

My  object  is,  to  obtain  good,  sound,  safe  legislation,  upon  Christian  principles 
—such  legislation  as  will  secure  the  rights,  and  do  justice  to  every  class  and  to 
every  individual.  Under  the  old  system,  that  was  my  aim- — it  is  so  under  the 
Reformed  system — it  would  still  be  so,  if  the  Charter  were  the  law  of  the  land. 
Jf  I  am  asked,  Do  I  anticipate  more  danger  from  the  Leaguers  than  from  the 
Chartists?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering,  that  I  believe  there  is  much  more 
danger  to  be  apprtehended  from  the  Leaguers.  I  believe,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Established  Church,  of  the  hereditary  Monarchy,  and  of  the  Aristocracy,  as  well 
as  the  slavery  of  the  working  classes,  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  Leaguers. 
I  believe, also, that  you  are^  at  this  moment, in  possession  of  evidence!  whicff  proves 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Does  Mr.  Purcell  now  understand  me  ? — His  unfriendly  remarks  about  O'Con- 
nor have  nb  sympathy  in  my  breast.  O'Connor  assisted  me  to  emancipate  the 
factory  slaves,  and  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law  ;  and  although  I 
feannot  be  a  Chartist,  as  O'Connor  is,  I  will  not  abuse  him.  How  any  person 
who  has  read  O'Connor's  letters  about  wages  and  rents,  about  land  and  machi- 
nery, can  persuade  himself  that  O'Connor  does  not  wish  the  working  men  to  hav6 
good  wages,  I  cannot  comprehend.  O'Connor's  great  mistake  was,  uniting  with 
Sturge. 

Sir,  it  is  not  Chartisbi  of  which  the  Church,  the  Monarchy,  find  the  Aris- 
tocracy need  to  be  most  afraid — it  is  the  universal  licence  of  competition  which 
is  demanded  by  the  Leaguers,  and  which  is  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
he  asserts,  "  that  it  is  a  sound  principle  to  buy  at  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  at 
the  dearest" — it  is  the  unbridled  spirit  of  Liberalism,  that  "inextinguishable 
passion  for  gain  which  has  no  limits,"  of  which  the  friends  of  the  institutions  of 

England  have  the  most  cause  to  be  alarmed. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — Soon  I  will  introduce  my  "  Rent-Roil "  to  your  notice. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  T,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Loudoa. 
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The  Queen*s  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 

Sir, — I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  made  to  feel  your  tyranny 
' — I  rejoice  to  have  witnessed  how  you,  in  your  eagerness  to  trample  on  the 
defenceless,  have  violated  the  law.  The  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  well; 
as  his  purchased  rights — -the  decencies  of  life — the  comforts  of  home* — the  ties:  df 
icindred— -the  plain  requirements  of  the  law — -have  all  "been  violated  by  you  in  my 
own  person.  Instead  of  being  the  Minister  of  justice,  you  have  proved  yourself 
to  be  a  despot — in  plaee  of  reverencing  the  law,  you  have  dared  to  trample 
upon  it. 

Having  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  power,  by  means  the  most  dishonour- 
able, you  have  resolved  to  use  that  power,  so  as  to  disgrace  your  office  as  well  as 
yourself. 

You  sit  in  a  Cabinet,  the  members  of  which  care  not  to  hide  from  their 
friends  how  much  they  are  dishonoured  by  your  presence.  You  are  the  principal 
home  officer  of  the  Conservative  Government,  while  many  Conservatives  of  respec- 
tability (both  in  and  out  of  Parliament)  distrust  you,  and  scruple  not  to  aver, 
"  Graham  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  Conservative  Government." 

I  rejoice,  however,  that  by  your  having  dragged  me  to  this  prison  before  the 
alterations  and  the  classification  took  place,  (which  'The  Queen's  Prison  Act' 
required  should  be  effected  before  we  were  removed,)  I  do  indeed  rejoice,  that 
your  desire  needlessly  to  annoy  your  victims,  has  enabled  me  to  be  a  witness  of 
every  step  in  your  tyrannical  career,  as  well  as  to  feel  the  inconveniences  and 
to  suffer  the  losses  which  your  despotism  has  inflicted. 

It  is  well  that  I  should  see  and  feel  the  weight  of  Conservative  injustice, 
because  I  have  been  one  means  by  which  they  have  been  placed  in  power. 

Events  are  taking  place  here,  hourly,  which  convince  me  that  the  iron  age  is 
dawning  upon  England — that  terrorism  is  destined  to  cover  the  land,  if  the 
slumbering  people  cannot  be  startled  into  life.  I  see  here,  in  miniature,  what 
you  are  preparing  for  my  native  land.  Perhaps  the  prison-tale  may  be  a  warning 
-whioh  will  be  heeded — at  all  hazards,  I  will  telLit.    If  Englishmen  are  so  dege- 
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neratc  that  they  can  listen  and  be  callous,  you,  Sir,  are  the  man  most  worthy  to 
rule  such  slaves. 

There  was  a  day  when  Britons  would  not  tolerate  injustice  oh  the  weaker  sex 
— when  the  fathers,  the  sons,  the  brothers  of  England,  would  have  scowled  a 
Minister  from  office  who  had  dared  to  trample  oh  women  in  misfortune  !  Is  that 
«un  of  British  honour  set  ?-»— that  iioly  fire  of  patriotism  extinct  ?  If  so,  Sir,  you 
may,  unresisted  by  Englishmen,  pursue  your  unmanly  course,  and  regale  your  in- 
satiate thirst  by  draughts  of  wonrian^s  tears  1  Biit  recollect,  you  are  warned  and 
reproved  by  me.  llemember.  Sir,  there  is  a  Hand  stronger  than  yours — that 
Hand  "  will  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor." 

As  I  witness  your  tyranny,  the  old  blood  of  England  curdles  in  my  veins, 
because  I  cannot  strike  the  hand  which  thus  defies  the  law.  Your  indignities 
against  myself  only  make  me  smile-^to  witness  the  heavy  hand  of  powerful 
malice  hurling  at  woman's  heart  the  darts  which  misfortune  herself  had  spared — 
to  see  you  consigning  the  hapless  female  victims  of  the  fraud  and  villany  of 
others  to  the  fate  of  felons — to  behold  a  Minister  of  State  to  the  Queen  of 
England  thus  dishonour  his  Royal  Mistress,  by  trampling  on  the  rights  of  her 
isex — to  know  that  there  is  in  England  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  father, 
•who  can  be  so  cruel — to  witness  all  this,  and  feel  how  powerless  I  am  to  resist 
such  unmanly  tyranny,  makes  nle  mourn  that,  being  an  Englishman,  I  am  unable 
to  shake  that  power. 

Mayhap  there  is  the  latent  spark  Btiil  glowing  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
jQen — the  warming  drops  of  their  fathers'  blood  still  flowing  in  their  veins.  If  so, 
a  voice  more  powerful  than  mine,  though  soft  and  plaintive  —  the  trembling 
accents  of  the  sad  and  sorrowful — the  sighs  and  sobs  of  oppressed  womanhood, 
the  daughters  of  sorrow  and  of  poverty^,  your  victims,  will  prevail.  Then, 
Englishmen  will  demand  more  than  your  retirement — then,  will  the  cruel  Minis- 
.  ter,  the  hard-hearted  oppressor,  stand  trembling  to  hear  kis  destined  fate. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  I  do  not  romance.  If  England  is  to  be  saved — if  Victoria's 
reign  is  not  to  close  the  regal  line  of  Britain,  justice  must  have  her  sway,  and 

you  must  feel  her  power. — — ^-^ ' 

How  often  have  I  heard  it  asserted,  that  one  of  the  most  benign  social 
influences  of  Christianity,  is  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  woman — that  in 
those  countries  where  the  Gospel  is  not  known,  the  feebler  sex  is  treated  with 
•  cruelty  and  indignity — that  one  gr^at  distinctive  mark  of  thB  conquest  of  Christ 
is  always  visible  in  the  honour  and  respect  which  man  pays  to  woman.  It  is  thus, 
indeed,  that  it  mast  be  where  the  spirit  of  Jesus  really  prevails. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  been  taught  from  my  youth  up-^t  is  thus  that  I  believe.  I 
Lave  not  now  to  discover  that  "  the  mardi  of  intellect"  is  the  march  of  infidelity 
— that  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  the  spirit  of  beathtjnisra^— I  am  brought  here  to 
witness  still  further  proof  ihdii  I  have  not  been  mistaken.  Here  it  is  demonstrated 
that  a  Liberal  {iox  really.  Sir  James,  you  are  a  Whig)  a  Liberal  Minister  of 
State  can  become  the  remorseless  oppressor,  wh6n  women  are  his  victims. 

I  have  long  been  convinced,  and  I  have  made  no  secret  of  that  conviction, 
that  the  religion  of  this  country  is  anything  rather  than  Christianity.     I  came 
*here  to  have- that  conviction  coanrnicd. 
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In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  November  21,  1833^. 
and  which  I  afterwards  published,  I  told  his  Grace  : — 

"  We  are  a  very  pious  nation  indeed,  if  Christian  piety  consists  in  splitting  hairs  about  doo- 
trines,  and  in  falsifying  in  practice  every  Christian  precept. 

"  What  canting,  praying  knaves  we  are!  We  mourn  and  lament  over  the  idolatry  of  heathen 
lands,  and  preach  and  prate  for  everlasting  about  their  darkness,  and  cruelty,  and  ignorance,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hand«,  we  practice  a  Christianity  of  our  own  7«aA£ng,  muchj 
more  unlike  the  Christianity  of  the'Bible  than  is  the  religion  of  Mahomed — a  Christianity  much 
more  cruel,  and  bloody,  and  idolatrous,  than  is  the  religion  of  Juggernaut!  We  boast  of  our  faith 
in  the  Bible,  and  yet  we  refuse  to  be  governed  by  or  to  practise  the  law  of  love  which  is  inscribed 
in  every  page  of  that  sacred  book.  *  *  * 

"  Believe  me,  my  Lord  Duke,  if  practice  has  anything  to  do  with  religion,  the  religion  of  this- 
country  is  the  most  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible  of  any  religion  hitherto  met  with  in  any 
region  under  the  sun." 

The  truth  is,  that  England  has  changed' her  religion  for  Expediency  or  Secu- 
larism, and  that  whatever  appears  to  be  profitable  is  pretended  to  be  divine.  It 
is  indeed  true,  as  I  told  his  Grace  of  Wiellington,  in  the  same  letter  from  whiclii 
I  have  just  quoted, — 

•'  That  this  country  is  proud  of  calling  itself  Christian,  is  known  to  all;  and  if  '  Covetousness 
is  Christianity,''  instead  of  '  Idolatry,^  and  if  '  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  good,'  instead 
of  '  all  evil,'  then  is  aur  profession  of  Christianity  pure  ;  for  sure  I  am,  in  na  country  under  the  sun 
is  money  loved  with  such  intense  fervour  as  it  is  in  this." 

These  remarks  are  suggested,  at  the  present  moment,  by  this  last  act  of  bar- 
barity which  I  am  brought  here  to  witness — I  mean  the  progress  which  I  daily  see 
here  towards  the  cruel  inflictions  which  you  are  preparing  for  the  inmates  of  thii; 
prison.  I  allude,  at  present,  to  the  wanton  exhibition  of  your  power  to  oppress- 
the  poor,  friendless,  and  crimeless  female  prisoners,  under  the  pretext  of  saving 
the  public  money. 

The  contemplated  indignity  which  it  would  seem  you  are  resolved  to  perpe* 
trate  upon  the  weaker  sex,  (whom  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity  to 
honour  and  protect,)  by  locking  up  the  female  prisoners  in  one  close,  unhealthy 
corner  of  this  jail,  and  cutting  them  off  from  the  flagged  pavement  in  front  of 
the  prison,  cannot  be  the  suggestion  of  the  Prison  Inspector^ — it  must  be  your 
own.  He  who  can  thus  add  to  the  cruelty  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  case 
of  women,  (whom  it  is  a  shame  to  imprison  for  misfortune,)  by  locking  and 
barring  them  up  in  a  small  confined  part.  of.  the  prison,  thus  depriving  them  of 
the  great  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  should  not  call  himself  a  man — he  is 
of  some  other  spirit!  I  would  fain  hope  that  that  cruel  arrangement  has  never 
■been  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Russelli 

That  fevers  and  other  diseases  will,  be  the  natural,- the  inevitable  conse* 
quences,  of  stopping  the  current  of  air,  by  the  walls  which  are  now  being  erected 
to  shut  in  the  female  prisoners,  no  one  can  doubt.  You  have  not  the  couraga 
to  make  poverty  a  capital  ofl'ence  by  law,  but  your  <*  regulations"  will,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous and  painful  course,  arrive  at  the  same  termination.  That  pest-houser 
which  you  are  now  making. for.  the  female  prisoners,  will,  if  there  be  any  manly 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  Englishmen,  become  the  grave  of  the  ConservativQ^ 
Government. 

Surely  it  was  bad  enough  that  women  should.be  consigned  to  piisoa  fox.  debt* 
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^Humanity  would  have  spared  to  them  the  hest  air  of  the  place — the  kindest 
treatment  which  safe  custody  could  warrant.  You  are  ahout  to  shut  them  up  in 
the  worst  corner  of  the  yard,  and,  by  the  erection  of  high  walls,  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  air — nay,  to  add  to  their  wretchedness,  you  are  preparing  to  hor- 
rify them  with  bars  and  grates  at  their  windows,  like  felons*  cells. 

Methinks  I  see  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  Queen  of  England  chuckling  over 
the  indignities  which  his  ofl5ce  enables  him,  just  now,  to  heap  upon  Her  Majesty's 
injured  and  oppressed  female  subjects.  May  your  days  of  triumph  be  shortened. 
Surely  there  will  be  some  member  of  "  the  House"  who  will  rise  to  protest 
against  this  act  of  wanton  and  cruel  injustice,  which  is  preparing  for  those  whom 
all  men  should  (especially  when  they  are  in  affliction)  honour,  comfort,  and  defend. 
It  is  Infidelity,  Sir,  which  teaches  you  thus  to  oppress  woman. 

Such  cruelty  as  yours  will  some  day  bring  the  tinge  of  shame  into  the  coun- 
tenance of  every  man  whose  heart  is  not  hardened  by  the  spirit  of  covetousness — 
whose  soul  is  not  brutalized  by  the  power  of  expediency. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  convince  you  of  the  indecency,  cruelty,  and 
illegality  which,  in  order  to  save  money j  (for  that  is  the  object  proposed  to  be 
gaiced,)  you  have  perpetrated  in  the  untimely  removal  of  myself  and  others  from 
the  Fleet  Prison  to  this  place  ;  but  surely  you  will  relent,  when  you  see  in  print 
an  account  of  that  instance  of  barbarity  against  the  weaker  sex,  which  no  man 
can  wish  to  have  recorded  against  him. 

At  this  moment,[Sir,  you  are  exerting  the  power  which  the  Queen  of  England 
has  reposed  in  you  to  torment  and  degrade  her  sex.    As  though  to  insult  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  place  of  torture  is  named  "  The  Queen's  Prison.'*     You,  the  son  of  a 
juost  pious  and  excellent  mother — you,  a  married  man  and  a  father — you  are 
BOW  engaged,  in  your  office  of  Keeper  of  this  prison,  in  preparing  to  oppress 
still  more  the  female,  crimeless  prisoners,  the  daughters  of  misfortune — those 
whom,  if  you  were  a  Christian,  you  would  be  most  careful  to  comfort  and  protect. 
You  are  now  preparing  to  shut  out  those  helpless  females  from  the  only 
enjoyment  which  this  prison  affords — that  of  taking  air  and  exercise  in  the  open 
yard  in  front  of  the  building.     You  are  erecting  high  walls,  enclosing  a  small 
dark  corner  of  the  yard.     In  that  unwholesome,  pent-up  well,  (for  it  is  more 
like   a  well   than  a  place   for   human  existence,)    the  unhappy   females    whd 
are  driven  into  this  prison  by  the   tricks  and  extortions  of  cruel  and  vindic-^ 
tive  men  outside,   are    thus   doomed   to   become  the  victims   of  disease    and 
death  !  for  it  is  certain,  that  health  cannot  be  preserved  in  such  a  den  !     Thus 
do  you  become  the  Minister  of  vengeance,  to  aid  hard-hearted  extortioners,  whose 
victims,  in  general,  the  female  prisoners  for  debt  are.     In  wreaking  vengeance  on 
the  defenceless  and  oppressed,  you  are  assisting  the  guilty  extortioner  to  destroy 
Jiis  victim  ! 

"Would  that  the  publication  of  this  fact  might  arouse  the  voice  of  the  people, 
in  scornful  indignation,  to  assert  the  prerogative  of  men,  and  forbid  this  last  act 
of  Conservative  cruelty — to  proclaim  the  peculiar  dignity  of  Christianity,  and 
*tay  this  scourge  of  Infidelity. 

Is  there  any  hope  that  England  will  forbid  the  Minister  of  her  Queen  thus  to 
cppress  and  totnfj'^rtt  the  daughters  of  poverty?    I  fear  not. — Or  that  shame  may 
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induce  you  to  stay  the  hand  which  is  preparing  such  indignities  for  the  weaker 
sex  ?  I  fear  not.  The  body,  as  well  as  the  head,  is  departed  from  the  Christian 
faith — the  governed,  as  well  as  the  governors,  have  abandoned  Christian  prin- 
ciple— the  demands  of  religion,  the  compunctions  of  nature,  are  alike  rejected  ; 
for  when  they  would  soften  the  heart  and  regulate  our  actions,  "  in  steps  expe- 
diency, with  its  lengthened  quinquepedalian  notes;  expediency,  the  tyrant's  plea, 
the  villain's  sheet-anchor,  the  bad  man's  snbterfuge  ;  expediency,  ever  at  war 
with  principle,  the  sworn  enemy  to  high  moral  courage,  the  father  of  all  that  is 
outrageous,  the  nurse  of  violence,  the  concoctor  of  mischief;  expediency,  whose 
presence  puts  to  flight  every  salutary  obligation  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  own  evil  propensities :  let  casuists  say,  what  scoundrelism,  what  depravity, 
what  atrocity,  may  not  be  covered  with  that  accursed  word?* — (Life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  by  William  Hodgson,  p.  203.J  And  thus  is  the  heart  of  man 
hardened — thus  does  cruelty  usurp  the  throne  of  justice,  and  tortare  grin  at 
mercy — thus  can  the  Minister  of  a  Christian  Queen,  vnthoiit  compunction,  become 
the  oppressor  of  Her  wretched  yewa/e  subjects.  The  son,  the  brother,  the  husband, 
the  father,  is  thus  demonized  by  the  accursed  power  of  Expediency^  But,  Sir, 
remember  there  is  a  God.     When  He  arises.  He  will  make  you  tremble. 

Oh,  that  I  could  convey  to  my  readers  the  feelings  which  overwhelmed  me, 
when,  early  this  morning,  as  I  sat  down  to  write  this  letter,  I  saw  some  of  the 
female  prisoners  walking  on  the  parade  in  front  of  the  prison — the  sun  had  not 
risen.  I  looked  at  them,  then  at  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  wall  which  is 
being  erected  to  cut  them  off  from  that  walk,  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  the  hole, 
the  dismal  looking  hole  which  is  being  prepared  for  them  by  you — I  heard  the 
prison-gates  open — a  cart  entered,  laden  with  iron  grates  and  bars  for  the 
windows  in  the  female  part  of  the  prison.  I  looked  again  on  the  poor  females — 
I  remembered,  that  in  a  few  mornings  they  would  no  more  be  allowed  to  walk 
there,  but  that  they  would  be  thrust  into  the  black  hole  behind  that  newly-erected 
wall.  My  heart  heaved — I  cursed  the  foul  spirit  of  Infidelity — I  thought  on  you. 
I  will  not  print  my  thoughts — I  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  to  your  supporters 
who  may  call  on  me.  If  those  thoughts  could  be  made  to  vibrate  through  England, 
your  tyranny  would  soon  be  stayed. 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  your  servants  have  been  measuring  my  windows  for 
iron  bars  and  grates. — That  is  all  I  know  at  present.  When  I  know  more,  I  will 
tell  it.     Reports  are  rife — I  prefer  to  wait  for  realities. 

Every  step  of  tyranny  shall  be  traced.  If  England  must  be  enslaved,  her 
chains  shall  not  be  forged  in  secret.  How  providential  it  is,  that  I  am  permitted 
to  watch  the  progress,  line  by  line,  in  this  miniature  portrait  of  what  all  England 
will  be,  if  your  power  is  not  cut  short. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  withhold  from  you  the  pliBasure  of  knowing, that  the  iron 
grates  and  bars  which  you  are  now  preparing  for  my  windows  have  set  me  a 
thinking ■  They  will  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  me. — We  pri- 
soners use  our  window-sills  as  gardens,  larders,  and  cellars — your  bars  and  grates 
will  prevent  that  use  being  made  of  them.  So  that  my  flowers,  milk,  butter, 
hread,  and  meat,  must  henceforward  be  kept  inside  ray  cell.  This  will,  of  course, 
be  a  great  discomfort  and  annoyance  to  me,  though  to  yourself  it  will,  doubtless, 
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yield  much  gratification. — So  much,  this  week,  for  what  is  passing  inside — now  to-, 
outside  matters. , 

The  Leaguers  are  busily  engaged  in  their  war  against  the  Aristocracy.  The 
Aristocracy,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  Leaguers,  and  repeated  warnings 
from  myself,  are  fast  asleep.  Would  that  the  Nobles  could  be  awakened  out  of 
that  sleep.     But  it  is  said, "  Whom  Jove  dooms  he  blinds.'* 

There  have  been  many  meetings  of  the  Leaguers  since  I  last  noticed  their 
proceedings.  It  would  be  odd,  if,  out  of  so  much  talking,  some  little  truth  did 
not  ooze  here  and  there. 

Their  mask  is  now  taken  off — their  mask  of  Christianity.  The  question,  oa 
their  own  showing,  now  assumes  a  mere  mercenary,  pounds,  sliillings,  and  pence 
character,  and  all  their  patriotism  is  merged  in  a  resolution  to  destroy  the  Aristo- 
cracy.    At  last,  the  truth  comes  out,  just  as  I  have  always  predicted. 

After  all  the  pamphlets,  sermons,  lectures,  and  speeches,  on  the  religious^ 
bearing  of  the  question,  from  these  men  of  the  League — after  so  many  solemn 
religious  assemblings  and  clerical  convocations  to  demonstrate  that  Christianity 
and  the  love  of  the  poor  were  their  moving  principles  of  action,  we  have  now  a 
plain  declaration  from  themselves  of  their  own  hypocrisy,  in  the  acknowledgment 
that  self-interest  is  all  that  they  are  seeking — that  they  only  subscribe  their 
money  in  the  hope  of  profit — and  that  instead  of  love  being  their  rule  of  action^ 
a  deadly  hatred  to  the  Nobles  is  their  governing  principle.  Thus  do  these  men 
afford  another  proof  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  money  is  their  God. 

Do  I  libel  them  ?  Hear  them  speak.  One  says,  "  I  give  250/.  to  the 
League,  not  to  promote  the  interest  of  justice,,  humanity,  and  religion,  but  lest  J 
should  myself  lose  all  the  rest  that  I  possess.". — Another  of  these  worthies,  who 
figures  in  Manchester  amongst  the  very  pious  ones,  declared,  "  I  came  with  the 
intention  of  giving  only  100/.,  but,  as  250/.  and  300/.  have  been  put  down,  I  will 
be  down  for  300/.  too."  Then  coines  the  statement  of  the  case,  without  any 
prevarication.  The  three  hundred  pounder  continues — "The  question  for  de- 
cision is,  whether  the  aristocracy  shall  ride  the  manufacturers  down  with  their 
money,  or  whether  the  manufacturers  shall  ride  the  aristocracy  down  with  theirs." 
So  that,  on  the  showing  of  themselves,  tlie  question  with  the  Leaguers  is  not  one 
of  RIGHT,  but  a  mere  contest  for  power — a  resolution  on  their  part  "  to  ride  the 
aristocracy  down  with  their  money,"  and  thus  overthrow  the  institutions  of  Eng-- 
land  ;  for  no  one  will  be  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Crown  can  outlive  the 
aristocracy.  Revolution,  then,  being  the  goal  of  the  Leaguers,  the  selfish,  but 
veiy  pious  Leaguer,  adds,  "  For  my  own  part.,  I  will  make  the  greatest  effort  I 
can  to  save  myself,  and,  if  I  die,  I  will  have  a  struggle  for  it  first."  This  smacks 
of  physical  force,  as  well  as  money.  Again,  another  Jn^^/ example  of  a  Leaguer. 
speaks  out  still  more  boldly,  openly  declaring,  "  If  the  people  of  Manchester  only 
knew  what  it  is  their  interest  to  do,  they  have  the  power,  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law 
771  spite  of  (he  House  of  Commons."  If  this  is  not  an  excitement  to  rebellionj^, 
pray,  Sir,  what  is  ?  The  rebel  continued — "  It  is  nothing  but  a  matter  of  money  ;, 
and  if  the  manufacturers  have  not  money,  I.  do  not  know  whp  has."  The  impu-- 
dence  of  this  Leaguer  is  as  striking  as  his  treason. 

It  is,  however,  now  settled  and  acknowledged,  that  all  the  ranting  cant  about 
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the  religious  character  of  the  question,  or  the  justice  of  their  cause,  was  mere 
hypocrisy,  to  delude  their  listeniriij  dupes.  It  is  now  avowed  by  themselves,  tliat, 
in  reality,  it  is  "  nothing  but  a  matter  of  money" — a  mere  question  "  whether 
money  will  prevail  to  crush  the  manufacturers  or  the  aristocracy."  It  is  well 
that  the  subject  is  thus  divested  of  mystery — ^"its  confessed  deformity  may  prove 
its  weakness. 

I  do  not  know.  Sir,  how  you  teel,  when  you  read  the  treasonable  speeches  of 
the  Leaguers.  Were  I  a  Minister  of  the  Queen,  I  should  be  uncomfortable  to 
know  that  so  many  hundreds  of  comparatively  innocent  poor  men  are  imprisoned 
and  transported,  while  the  full-grown  traitors  are  left  at  large. 

Such  things  could  not  be,  if  all  Were  sound  in  the  Cabinet.  For  myself,  I  have 
hot  hesitated  to  express  my  conviction — I  Tiave  furnished  the  facts  on  which  that 
conviction  is  founded — I  have  not  feared  to  state  my  belief  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  himself  a  Leaguer.  The  Conservatives,  the  Aristocracy,  have  been  very 
angry  with  me  "  f«r  making  such  a  rash  declaration/'  (See  the  Cover  of  this 
number,  page  1,  for  an  instance  of  the  determination  of  the  Conservatives  to 
-punish  me  for  my  temerity.  How  I  smile  at  their  puny,  powerless  malice.)  I  still 
think  that  I  am  correct :  nor  cati  I  change  toy  opinion,  iinti'l  the  facts  on  which' 
it  is  founded  are  disproved. 

While  I  know  that  our  prisons  are  filled  with  hundreds  of  starving  artizans, 
tvho,  being  goaded  to  madness,  used  improper  means  to  obtain  better  wages^ 
and  who  were  nick-named  "  Chartists,"  in  order  to  secure  their  conviction—-^ 
tvhilst,  I  say,  I  know  that  these  men  are  in  prison,  and  that  those  who  are  much 
more  guilty  of  Sedition  in  placards,  and  pamphlets,  and  speeches,  are  not  inter- 
fered with,  I  will  not  believe  that  it  hfear  which  withholds  punishment — I  believe 
that  it  is  T,ove — love  for  their  principles  in  the  Cabinet,  which  throws  the  shield  of 
power  over  the  rich  transgressors,  and  which  punishes  the  ignorant  dupes,  because 
they  sought  for  wages  instead  of  cheap  corn. 

I  am  content  to  bear  every  odium,  rather  than  mislead  tho^e  whom  I  would 
fain  protect — the  Aristocracy  of  England.  I  am  content  to  bear  their  frowns, 
until  they  are  agai%  compelled  to  aclcnowledge,  "Peel  has  betrayed  fs." 

I  had  intended  to  have  closed  this  letter  with  a  few  word^  on  the  termination 
of  British  murders  in  China  and  Affghanistan.  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  iii 
type  (November  30),  I  have  been  waited  upon  by  the  Marshal  of  this  prison,  who 
introduced  to  toe  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  (he  is  not,  as  I  was  told,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Russell,  but  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name).  The  Inspector  informed  me,  that  he 
was  directed  by  ytw.  t6  make  inquiries  relative  to  certain  allegations  contained 
In  a  communication  from  me  to  you — (see  the  Fleet  Papers y  No.  48). 

I  told  the  Inspector,  that  before  he  proceeded  to  ask  rhe  any  questions, 
i^  Vould  be  necessary  that  I  should  inform  him,  I  was  detained  in  this  prison 
contrary  to  taw  ;  that  I  was  no  longer  a  prisoner  for  debt,  but  the  victim  of  tlic 
Home  Secretary;  that  I  had  been  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison  for  debt,  had 
remained  there,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  and  fees,  having  never  broken  any 
rule  of  the  prison,  until  I  was,  (under  protest,)  forcib-ly  dragged  to  this  place.  I 
told  him,  that  the  laws  under  which  I  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  VlYq  unrepealed^ 
and  that  '  The  Queen's  Prison  Act'ltscrlf  requires  that  this  pnson  Should  "be 
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made  ready  for  our  reception"  before  we  were  removed  to  it.  The  fact  that 
you  have  failed  in  that  positive  requirement  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is,  of  itself, 
sufficient  to  damnify  your  whole  proceeding. 

Well,  after  this  explanation  on  my  part,  the  Inspector  proceeded  with  his 
examination. — I  detailed  all  the  circumstances  of  ray  having  been  brought  here 
without  knowing  if  I  could  have  a  I'dom — my  obtaining  a  room,  which,  although 
it  was  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  prison,  was  in  such  a  filthy  state,  that  it  re- 
quired six   days*  cleaning  before  I  could  place  my  furniture  in  it — that  I  had 
been  four  nights  without  a  bed — devoured  by  bugs — and  of  my  having  been 
obliged  to  my  "  chum"  for  his  bed  at  the  Coffee  House  two  nights.     I  told  him 
of  the  inconvenience,  annoyance,  and  expense,  to  which  I  had  been  illegally 
subjected — I  pointed  to  the  yard  which  is  now  enclosing  for  the  female  prisoners 
— I  (old  him  it  was  a  pest-house  erecting  to  invite  fever,  and  thus  to  kill  the  un- 
happy, but,  in  many  cases,  most  respectable  women.     I  said,  *'  When   deaths 
cccur  there,  remember,  I  have  warned  you." 

Then  I  pointed  to  your  petty,  mean,  and  paltry  tyranir^,  by  depriving  us  of 
the  use  of  our  window-sills  with  iron  bars  and  grates.  And  I  demanded 
by  what  right  I  was  deprived  of  the  best  pump  in  the  place,  the  water  of 
which  I  had  found  more  beneficial  to  my  bealth  than  anything  else  since  I  had 
been  in  prison?  That  pump  will  be  enclosed  in  the  females'  ward  ;  so  that  we 
(the  men)  will,  by  your  centralizing  and  classifying  scheme,  "be  deprived  of  the 
best  water,  and  they  (the  females)  of  the  best  air ! 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Inspector,  that  these  intersecting  walls,  which  you  are 
now  erecting,  would  make  the  prison  unhealthy,  because  the  current  of  air, 
which  now  sweeps  round  the  whole  place,  will  be  interrupted  thereby. 

I  assured  him,  that  these  prison  secrets  should  be  told  to  the  people  of 
England,  and  heard  of  in  Parliament.  That  I  had- in  my  pocket  a  letter  from  a 
very  influential  supporter  of  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  ex- 
pressed his  "  horror  and  indignation  at  the  brutal  treatment  we  had  received," 
and  said,  *'  If  any  foreign  government  had  thrust  an  Englishman  into  a  hole  only 
fifty-eight  inches  wide,  the  whole  press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tvould  have 
demanded  redress,  and  have  called  upon  an  united  people,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  support  the  Government  in  their  demand." 

The  Inspector  told  me,  "  To  prepare  to  take  a  *  chum'  into  my  room."  I 
assured  him,  that  **  He  who  could  resolve  thus  to  do  violence  to  tlic^laws  of  de- 
cency, could  not  have  the  heart  of  a  man — he  must  be  a  monster.  In  my  case, 
there  could  be  no  need  for  it,  because  the  Fleet  was  empty.  I  thought  that  you 
would  rue,  if  you  persisted  in  that  unmanly  resolution."  I  said,  **  I  know  that! 
am  the  victim  of  a  tyrant — I  must  submit — 6ut  England  shall  know." 

I  have  no  room  for  more  this  week — I  will  tell  you  the  remainder  in  my  next 
letter. 

1  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— Wait  for  the  "Rent-Roil."— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London, 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.   Sir  James   Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty^s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — In  my  last  letter,  I  gave  you  a  short  statement  of  the 
very  important  conversation  which  I  had  with  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  on  the 
30th  ult.  As  I  was  led  to  believe  that  he  would  only  "  report'*  to  you  a  part 
of  what  passed  between  us,  and  as  I  think  it  necessary  that  you  should  know  a]], 
I  will  not  apologize  for  the  trouble  I  am  now  about  to  give  you,  by  repeating, 
as  correctly  as  I  can,  all  that  passed  between  us. 

My  readers  must  excuse  me,  if  I  weary  them  with  the  repetition  of  matters 
seemingly  unimportant.  I  am  mistaken,  if,  ultimately,  the  interview  between  th^ 
prisoner  and  the  Prison  Inspector  will  not  be  an  event  worthy  to  be  remembered- 

It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  a  portion  of  my  last  letter,  in  order  that  I  may 
faithfully  report  all  that  passed  when  your  Inspector  was  here.  Such  repitition 
will  be  pardoned  by  all,  when  the  importance  necessarily  attached  to  a  direct 
communication  with  the  Government  is  properly  appreciated. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Queen's  Prison  introduced  the  Inspector  to  me.  I  desired 
them  to  be  seated.     Mrs.  Oastler  was  present. 

Inspector. — "  I  am  sent  to  you,  Mr.  Oasller,  by  Sir  James  Graham,  to  make  inquiries  m- 
specting  certain  allegations  which  you  have  made  in  a  communication  to  him." — (See No.  18,  Vol. -J, 
of  the  Fleet  Papers.) 

R-O. — '*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  Sir.  Before  you  proceed  to  ask  me  any  question,  it  wil', 
I  think,  be  better  that  I  should  make  you  acquainted  with  the  position  in  which  I  stand  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Home  Secretary." 

Inspector. — "  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be,  that  I  should  first  read  to  you  the  directions 
which  I  have  received.     Afterwards,  you  can  make  such  observations  as  you  think  necessary." 

R.O.—"  Very  well,  Sir,  procfeed." 

The  Inspector  then  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Phillips, 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  informing  him,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  directed  him  (the  Inspector)  to  repair  to  the  Queen's  Prison, 
to  examine  me  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  me  relative  to  the  Filtk 
and  Vermin  in  this  room,  and  also  respecting  my  ^  Chum.* 

R.O. — ''  Before  you  proceed  in  your  inquiries,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  inform  you,  that  I 
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am  a  prisoner  here  under  protest,  as  I  believe,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  I  was  committed 
1o  the  custody  of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  for  debt — all  the  laws  under  which  I  was  so  committed 
still  remain  unrepealed.  I  caused  a  written  protest  a<j^ainst  my  removal  to  this  prison  to  be  deli- 
Tcred  to  the  Warden  of  tlie  Fleet  Prison.  I  was  removed  from  that  prison  by  force.  I  am  no  longer 
a  prisoner  for  debt — I  am  the  victim  of  the  Home  Secretary,  being  detained  here  without  any  just 
cause.     I  wish  you  to  report  that  to  Sir  James  Graham." 

Inspector. — "  I  shall  not  report  that  which  is  not  the  fact.  Your  complaint  cannot  lie  against 
Sir  James  Graham;  you  Were  removed  under  the  warrant  of  Lord  Denman." 

R.O. — "I  beg  pardon — it  was  at  the  instance  of  Sir  James  that  Lord  Denman  acted.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  was  the  mere  agent  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  this  matter." 

Inspector,  {hesitating). — "  I  think  not." 

Marshal. — "Yes;  the  communication  was  made  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  Lord  Denman." 

R.O. — "  The  whole  affair  is  Sir  James  Graham's.  He  introduced  the  Bill,  he  ordered  the  re- 
moval, he  makes  the  rules;  he  is  the  master  of  the  whole  concern." 

I  must  pause  here.  This  is  a  point  worth  lookiog  at.  No  more  sure  sign  of 
the  approach  of  the  reign  of  terror  can  be  manifested,  than  when  the  Judges  of 
the  land  become  the  mere  agents  or  tools  of  the  political  INIinisters  of  the  Crown. 
The  Judges  having  tamely  resigned  their  office  of  protectors  of  the  rights  of 
imprisoned  debtors,  however  it  may  be  regretted,  it  is  no  wonder,  that,  after- 
wards, their  Chief  should  hold  himself  ready  to  passively  obey  the  will  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  No  circumstance  that  has  lately  happened  is  so  big  with  na- 
tional importance  as  this  self-degradation  of  the  Judges.  How  contrary  is  all  this 
to  the  spirit  which  animated  that  great  constitutional  monarch,  George  HL,  who, 
seeing  the  danger  of  having  subservient  Judges,  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of 
his  pco])le,  nobly  sacrificed  a  portion  of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  made  the 
-Judges  independent  of  the  Crown — thereby  placing  the  liberties  of  his  people 
in  a  position  less  likely  to  be  invaded  by  Ministerial  influence. 

R.O. — "I  am  so  satisfied  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  iilegalj  that  I  am  coflvinced  if  my  plain- 
Tiff  were  to  sue  the  Wartlen  of  the  Fleet,  he  could  recover  the  amount  for  which  I  was  committed 
to  his  custody.     I  have  protested  all  the  way  through,  and  consequently,  I  have  not  weakened  his 
-claim  against  the  Warden.     If  I  had  money,  I  would  immediately  sue  for  my  liberation,  believing, 
-AS  I  do,  that  I  am  illegally  detained  here." 

Inspector. — "  If  you  had  money,  I  think  you  might  employ  it  better." 

R.O. — "I  should  not  consult  you  on  that  subject.  I  think  that  justice  may  still  be  found;  and  if 
"the  case  were  fully  and  fairly  argued,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  '  ruled'  that  my  removal  was  illegal. 
"  To  say  nothing  about  the  laws  under  which  I  was  committed  being  still  unrepealed,  even  ac- 
■corHing  to  'The Queen's  Prison  Act'  it  is  expressly  enacted,  that  beforeihe  removal  can  be  legally 
imade,  this  prison  shall  '  be  made  ready  for  our  reception.'  It  is  certain  that  such  was  not  the  case — 
^e  alterations  did  not  begin  until  after  we  arrived.  This  room  was  not '  ready  for  the  reception' of 
•any  human  being  when  it  was  given  to  me." 

But,  Sir,  I  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  sentences  of  the 
Jaw  courts — to  re-adjudge  in  cases  without  re-hearing — to  add  severity  to  punish- 
ments already  Jia^ed  by  juries  and  Judges.  Such  a  power  implies  despotism,  and 
was  never  inherent  in  a  Constitutional  legislature.  The  doctrine  of  "  the  omni- 
potence of  Parliament"  is  of  modern  date.  The  legislature,  no  more  than  indi- 
viduals, has  any  right  to  do  wrong.  The  Judges  of  England  have,  before  now, 
taught  Parliaments,  when  they  attempted  to  exercise  a  power  which  was  not  vested 
in  them,  that  their  Acts  were  futile  "oddities.'*  Can  it  be  believed,  that  the 
J'idgcs  of  our  days  are  less  honest  and  independent  than  their  predecessors  ?  I 
wish  that  I  had  the  means  of  proving  that  point* 
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Inspector. — "  I  am  not  directed  to  inquire  into  those  matters.  I  wish  you  to  state  all  the  cir-» 
cumstancesof  your  removal  from  the  Fleet— the  state  in  which  you  found  this  room — the  means  you 
adopted  to  clean  it — and  the  circumstances  which  transpired  between  you  and  your  *chum."' 

R.O.— "  Before  I  was  removed  from  the  Fleet,  (it  was  on  the  12th  of  November,)  I  was  told, 
but  not  officially,  that  I  could  have  no  room  here." 

Inspector.—''  You  Avere  not  told  that  officially  ?" 

^•O. — "  No,  Sir;  I  had  no  official  information  whatever.  I  did  not  know  what  accommodatior^ 
would  be  provided  here— I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  that— I  was  left  entirely  in  the  dark  oa 
that  subject;  so  I  ordered  a  sofa  and  a  chair  to  be  remaved  here,  at  my  own  expense." 

Inspector. — "  Yes,  of  course." 

R.O. — "I  think  that  the  Government  should  have  paid  the  carriage.  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  have  them,  even  if  I  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  open  air." 

I  must  here  remark  upon  the  cruelty  of  being  dragged  from  our  homes  without 
proper  notice,  and  without  any  information  having  been  given  to  us  of  what  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  bring  with  us,  or  any  arrangement  having  been  made  for 
the  removal  of  our  furniture,  or  for  our  reception  when  we  arrived  here.  We  were 
treated  as  though  we  had  no  wants,  no  feelings — worse  than  animals — as  mere 
lumber.  Dogs  would  have  been  cared  for,  but  we  were  even  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  caring  for  ourselves!  We  paid  our  rents  quarterly  in  the  Fleet;  so, 
according  to  the  common  law  of  England,  we  should  have  had  "  a  quarter's 
notice"  ;  but  we  were  debtors,  so  you  had  us  in  your  power,  and  treated  us  worse 
than  dogs.  Some  care  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  legislature 
contemplated  no  such  oppression  and  wrong — they  had  provided  that  all  should 
*'  be  made  ready  for  our  reception"  here. 

Inspector." — "  How  did  you  proceed  when  you  arrived  here?" 

R.O. — "  I  immediately  went  to  the  Coffee  House,  in  order  ta  procure  a  bed  for  the  night,  but 
all  the  beds  had  been  previously  engaged." 

Inspector. — "  When  was  this  room  give»  to  you  V 

R.O. — "  Soon  after  my  arrival.  I  was  visiting  a  friend  here,  who  was  formerly  in  (lie 
Fleet,  and  who  kindly  invited  me  to  take  my  meals  with  him  until  I  got  settled.  In  the  course  ofihe 
afternoon,  Mr.  Colwell  brought  me  a  ticket  for  this  room  ;  he  also  gave  me  a  ticket  for  a  '  chnm,' 
which  I  delivered  to  my  brother  prisoner.  This  room  then  belonged  to  us  two — our  right  in  it  wm 
equal.  I  immediately  ordered  my  chair  and  sofa.  At  night,  I  laid  down  on  the  sofa  in  my 
clothes;  but  I  was  so  much  bitten  and  annoyed  by  bugs,  that  I  could  not  sleep.  I  tried 
this  chair  next,  but  it  was  no  better — here  the  vermin  followed  me..  I  walked  about  in  the  rcoiii ; 
but,  fearing  to  disturb  the  occupant  of  the  room  below,  I  went  into  the  yard.  After  awhile,  brin.^ 
very  weary,  I  returned.  I  tried  again  if  I  could  rest  on  the  sofaor  the  chair — it  was  all  of  no  avail, 
I  was  no  better  off  than  before,  so  I  wandered  about  till  morning." 

Inspector. — "Do  you  mean  to  assert,  that  as  you  sat  in  that  chair,  and  laid  down  on  the  sofa 
the  bugs  crawled  upon  you  as  you  have  described?" 

R.O. — "  To  be  sure  I  do.  It  is  the  fact.  And  although  you  Londoners  may  think  little  of  bu^'-s 
we  country  people  consider  them  an  evil  almost  next  to  the  plague.     I  wish  Sir  James  Graham  to. 
know,  that  if  he  cares  nothing  about  bugs,  I  would  rather  be  in  a  clean,  dry  dungeon  in  chains,  tliau 
crawled  over  and  bitten  by  bugs.     There  is  something  so  loathsomo  in  those  insects — I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  horror  I  have  of  them."* 

Inspector. — *'  Where  did  the  bugs  come  from?" 

R.O. — "  That's  more  than  I  know.  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  bring  them  with  me — I  had  no  bugs 
in  the  Fleet.     My  room  there  and  my  furniture  w«re  quite  free  from  them." 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  an  action  has  just  been  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  ^Saturday,  Zrd  ins(ant,y 
which  settles  the  question.  In  the  case  of  "  Smith  v.  Marable,"  Lord  Abinger  ruled,  and  the  jury  confirmed,  tiiat 
■when  a  house  is  dreadfully  infested  with  bugs,  it  is  not  ht  for  occupation,  and  a  contract  for  renting  it  is'voiiU 
How  then  could  this  room  be  legally  " made  ready,"  when  it  was  "dreadfully  infested  with  bugs,'"— li.O, 
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In'spector. — '*  No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  wish  to  know  from  what  part  of  the  room  they  carae." 
K.O. — "  I  suppose  ihey  came  from  the  crevices  in  the  plaster,  between  the  plaster  and  the  wood, 

and  from  the  joints  of  the  floor." 

Inspector,  (to  the  Marshal). — *' Is  it  possible  that  this  place  can  so  swarm  with  bugs?" 

Marshal. — "  Yes,  many  of  the  rooms  are  very  much  infested  with  bugs." 

R.O. — "  Poor  R ,  whose  room  is  only  58  inches  wide,  told  me  there  were  'shovels  full'  in 

his  room  when  he  first  entered  it.     Of  course,  he  was  speaking  figuratively." 

I  have  since  been  told,  by  the  gentleman  who  occupied  this  room  before  me, 
that  he  could  not  live  in  it,  it  was  so  infested  with  bugs.  Another  informed  me, 
that  he  had  this  room  once  oflFered  to  him,  but  lie  refused  it,  because  he  was  told 
5t  was  full  of  bugs. 

Inspector. — "  Have  you  got  rid  of  them  ?" 

R.O. — "  I  believe  that  we  have.     The  last  time  that  we  cleaned  all  out  we  only  found  one." 
Inspector. — "  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  what  means  you  adopted  to  destroy  them  2" 
R.O. — "I  will,  with  pleasure;  but  first  allow  me  to  proceed  with  my  narrative." 
Inspector. — "  Certainly." 

R.O. — "  The  second  night  (being  Sunday  night)  1  passed  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first, 
r.ithout  a  moment's  sleep.  I  had  only  my  clothes  off  on  Sunday  and  3Ionday  morning,  in  order  to 
wash  from  head  to  foot.  Of  course  I  was  weary,  and  I  believe  I  looked  very  ill.  My  kind  host  said 
t-o — he  was  very  anxious  about  me — so  was  my  friendly  '  chum,'  wha  then  offered  me  his  bed  at  the 
Coffee  House,  which  he  had  secured  before  I  arrived.  I  occupied  his  l>ed  two  nights — he  contenting 
J  imself  \s\\h  my  sofa.  Then,  on  the  nights  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  I  laid  on  the  sofa,  &c. 
33ythat  time,  the  bugs  were  very  much  reduced  in  number,  but  they  were  not  all  destroyed.  On 
Friday,  my  furniture  was,  at  my  own  expense,  removed  to  this  place,  and  I  have,  since  then,  beeu 
as  comforiable  as  the  confusion  and  inconvenience  of  a  remove  and  such  a  small  room  will  allow." 
Inspector. — "  What  means  did  you  adopt  to  destroy  the  bugs?" 

R.O. — '•  The  room  has  been  washed,  with  soft  soap  and  hard  soap  and  water,  in  all  ten  times— 
a  solution  of  American  potash  and  water  has  been  applied  to  all  the  crevices  in  the  floor  and  wood- 
vorL — the  walls  have  been  washed,  sized,  and  coloured — the  ceiling  cleaned,  sized,  and  white- 
•\\ ashed — the  wood  has  been  painted:  and  thus  the  bugs  have  been  destroyed.  I  wish  Sir  James 
Graham  could  be  made  to  know  what  I  felt,  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Oastler  applying  the  lotion  to  every 
joii  t  of  the  floor  of  this  room,  and  to  all  the  crevices,  that  she  might  be  sure  the  vermin  were  de- 
stroyed. She  has  been  brought  up  with  feelings  as  delicate  as  Lady  Graham.  I  wish  Sir  James 
could  know  what  I  endured,  when  I  saw  her  thus  employed.  My  feelings  are  as  keen  as  his.  I  shall 
r.ot  soon  forget  that  indignity,  nor  him  who  caused  it." 

Mrs.  Oastler. — "  Mr.  Oastler  has  made  a  mistake.  He  said  the  room  had  been  washed  ten 
limes — it  was  only  cleaned  seven." 

R.O. — "  Mr.  Hales,  who  was  employed  in  colouring  and  painting  the  room,  told  me  ten  times  ; 
he  may  have  been  mistaken." 

Inspector. — "  How  much  money  has  all  this  cost?" 

R.O. — "  I  do  not  know  exactly.  The  joiner  told  me  this  morning,  that  it  would  amount  to  5/. 
fT  C/.  The  suffering,  annoyance,  and  vexation  is  much  more  provoking  than  the  loss  of  the  money. 
To  he  worried  with  bugs  to  please  Sir  James  Graham,  is  rather  too  bad." 

Inspector. — "Am  I  to  understand  from  you,  that  you  have  made  yourself  responsible  for  the 
]  anuent?" 

R.O. — "  Certainly ;  I  have  paid  all  excepting  the  joiner's  bill, which  I  shall  pay  to-day.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  great  hardship,  that  a  poor  prisoner,  who  is  entirely  supported  by  his  friends,  should  be 
put  to  so  much  expense  and  trouble  to  gratify  Sir  James  Graham,  particularly  when  I  know  that  be 
has  acted  illegally;  for  the  Act  distinctly  says,  that  before  \se  vrere  to  be  removed,  this  prison 
must  be  'made  ready  to  receive  us.'  If  Sir  James  be  a  man  of  honour,  he  will  refund  the  expenses 
to  all  who  came  from  the  Fleet,  and  pay  us  handsomely  for  the  annoyances  as  well." 

I  beg  also  to  remind  you,  that  we  are  likewise  entitled,  in  justice,  to  all  the 
expenses  incurred  by  us  in  removing  by  habeas  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  to  the  money 
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which  we  laid  out  in  fitting  up  our  rooms,  and  to  the  cost  of  removing  here.  We 
have  also  a  right  to  the  same  privileges  here,  which  we  enjoyed  there.  If  your 
rules  and  regulations  should  deprive  us  of  them,  you  will  be  guilty  of  another 
gross  act  of  tyranny,  injustice,  and  oppression.  We  purchased  them  under  the 
sanction  and  guarantee  of  the  laws  of  England.  They  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
caprice  or  cruelty  of  a  Secretary  of  State.     We  are  Englishmen,  as  well  as  you. 

Inspectou. — "  I  think  I  understand  all  about  the  fiUh;  next,  as  to  your  'chum.'" 
R.O. — "  He  would  neither  receive  the  'chum  money'  [5s.  a  week]  nor  occupy  the  room." 
Inspector,  (to  the  Marshal). — "  Is  money  still  paid  for  'chums,'  when  they  do  not  enter?" 
Marshal. — "  Yes;  that  has  always  been  the  custom  here." 
Inspector. — "  That  is  contrary  to  the  Act." 
Marshal. — "  I  think  not." 

Inspector. — "All  payments  are  prohibited  by  the  Act." 
Marshal. — "  To  the  officers,  not  to  the  prisoners." 

I  handed  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Inspector.  On  examination,  it  was 
admitted  that  the  Marshal  was  correct. 

Inspector.—"  I  think  you  said  that  your  'chum'  woulil  not  occupy  ?" 

R.O. — "  I  did.     He  gave  me  his  reasons  for  declining  to  come  in." 

Inspector. — "  What  were  they?" 

R.O. — "  He  said,  he  was  sure  that  itwould  be  impossible  that  I  could  pursue  my  literary  avo- 
cations, if  I  had  another  man  in  the  room;  that  the  annoyance  would  be  such  as  entirely  to  prevent 
my  studies.  Then  he  told  me,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  interruption  to  my  numerous  friends,  of  all 
ranks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  me ;  and  rather  than  subject  me  to  that  annoyance,  he 
would  sleep  on  the  flags.  He  also  expressed  his  own  repugnance  to  live  in  the  same  room  with 
another  man ;  and  that  he  felt  sure  my  feelings  would  be  repulsive  to  such  an  indecency." 

Inspector. — "  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  wish  me  to  '  report'  all  this  to  Sir  James  Graham? 
You  are  telling  me  what  another  person  has  said.    That  is  not  evidence." 

R.O. — "  You  can  afterwards  examine  my  '  chum,'  and  then  see  if  I  am  correct.  Most  decidedly 
— 1  wish  every  word  of  it  to  be  reported.  I  want  Sir  James  Graham  to  know,  that  although  1  aii: 
in  prison,  I  am  not  forsaken  and  forgotten,  and  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  receiving  visitors  of  higher 
rank  than  himself.  I  had  a  decent  room  in  the  Fleet — I  expect  to  have  the  same  privilege  here.  I 
wish  Sir  James  also  to  know  the  reasons,  of  a  moral  nature,  which  my  '  chum'  gave  for  objecting  to 
live  in  the  same  room  with  any  man.  He  will  then  learn,  that  although  he  himself  may  be  so  brutal 
as  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  there  are  those  in  debtors'  prisons  who  have  their  feelings  uncontami- 
nated.     That,  however,  is  a  subject  upon  which  1  cannot  enter  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Oastler." 

My  wife  retired,  and  I  gave  the  Inspector  strong  reasons  why  the  residence  of 
two  men  in  one  room  was  indecent,  disgusting,  and  revolting  to  the  moral  feelings 
of  our  nature.  Those  reasons  will  not  endure  print — decency  forbids.  I  suppose 
that  he  has  '  reported'  them.  I  told  him,  that  I  had  imbibed  notions  of  decency 
and  cleanliness  in  my  nursery,  which  two  years'  imprisonment  had  not  eradicated. 

Inspector. — "  When  the  new  regulations  are  enforced,  you  must  prepare  to  receive  a  'chum' 
into  your  room." 

R.O. — "He  who  can  make  such  an  odious,  indecent  'rule,'  does  violence  to  the  very  nature 
of  man.  His  heart  cannot  be  human — he  must  be  a  monster!  If  you  will  imprison  us,  surely 
you  are  bound  to  find  separate  rooms  for  us.  If  you  are  civilized,  you  cannot  endure  to  leave  two 
3nen  to  occupy  one  room  for  all  purposes.  Safe  custody  is  all  that  you  have  any  right  to  wish  for. 
Such  brutal  punishment  can  never  be  designed  for  debtors.  Only  think  of  chamber  and  cooking 
utensils,  food,  cooking,  washing,  and But  it  is  too  disgusting — it  cannot  be! 

"  In  my  case.  Sir  James  is  without  excuse,  because  the  Fleet  Prison,  to  which  I  was  consigned 
by  the  law,  is  quite  empty.  I  know,  however,  that  Sir  James  Graham  has  the  poiccr  tlius  to  tor- 
ment me —  thus  to  violate  the  laws  of  decency  in  my  person.     Yes,  I  know  that,  for  I  fvssisted  in 
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giving  him  that  power — a  majority  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  gave  liim  that  power.  I 
had  some  hand  in  making  that  majority — I  have  had  some  influence  in  the  elections — such  an  act  o' 
injustice,  oppression,  and  indecency  will  give  me  much  more.  If  England  /*  civilized,  it  will  raise 
the  people  against  the  man  who  dares  to  inflict  it.  The  time  may  come,  when  the  Home  Secre- 
tary will  rue  the  day  that  he  has  been  so  tyrannical,  unjust,  inhuman,  and  indecent.  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman— I  am  as  tenacious  of  my  rights  as  Sir  James  Graham  can  be  of  his  power.  He  has  a 
])osi.tion  in  the  Cabinet — I  have  a  position  in  the  country.  With  justice  on  my  side,  I  cannot  fail 
to  shake  his  position.  The  power  that  raised  him  can  soon  displace  a  tyrant.  I  know  too  well  that 
lam  his  victim  at  present — it  may  not  always  be  so.  I  must  now  submit — but  England  shall  know.'* 

It  is  odd  enough,  that  the  Whigs  were,  at  last,  ousted  by  one  vote.  In  all 
human  probability,  that  vote  would  have  been  in  their  favour,  if  I  had  not  been 
consulted  about  the  Nottingham  election.  Haw  strong  must  be  my  obligation  to 
the  Conservatives  for  the  return  which  I  have  met  with  at  their  hands  !  I  assured 
the  Inspector,  that  this  invasion  of  our  rights — this  violence  done  to  the  laws 
of  decency,  would  be  heard  of  in  Parliament ;  and  I  told  him  what  one  of  your 
Parliamentary  supporters  said. — I  copied  his  words  last  week — I  need  not  re-^ 
peat  them. 

I  did  not  say  anything  to  the  Inspector  about  the  separation  from  my  wife, 
which  the  presence  of  a  *'  chum"  necessarily  implies.  But,  Sir,  I  would  solemnly 
warn  you  not  to  make  a  "rule"  against  the  revealed  Law  of  God — the  strongest 
law  of  nature,  and  the  written  law  of  England. 

Inspector. — "  You  have  not  informed  me  of  your  complaint  against  your  *  chum.'  " 

R.O. — "  My  complaint  against  my  '  chum'  ?  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  him — nothing 
can  exceed  his  kindness — he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  Had  I  been  his  brother,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  kind  to  me.     My  complaint  is  agaiost  Sir  James  Graham,  and  no  one  else." 

Inspector. — "  I  understood  that  your  'chum'  had  behaved  improperly  to  you." 

R.O. — "  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  '  understand'  that.  In  my  letters  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
I  have  said  everything  that  was  praiseworthy  of  my  '  chum' — he  deserves  all  praise.  I  am  under 
great  obligation  to  him." 

Inspector. — *'  I  have  not  read  your  letters  to  Sir  James.  I  thought  that  yoti  complained  of 
your  '  chum.' — I  think  that  I  have  now  got  all  the  information  I  require  about  the  *■  Filih'  and  the 
'  Chum.'     Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  respecting  the  oflicers  or  the  prisoners?" 

R.O. — "  No,  indeed  I  have  not.  I  have  experienced  nothing  but  kindness  from  both.  I  was 
one  year,  eleven  months,  and  three  days  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  every  oflScer,  from  the  Warden 
downwards,  has  invariably  behaved  with  respect,  kindness,  nay,  I  may  say,  afi^ection  towards  me; 
and  my  brother  prisoners  have  seemed  anxious,  on  all  occasions,  to  add  to  my  comforts.  Daring 
that  whole  period,  I  have  not  received  an  unkind  word  or  look  from  any  of  them.  Nay,  I  some- 
times say  to  my  visitors,  *  If  I  should  ever  revisit  the  world,  and  meet  with  anger,  I  should  be 
overwhelmed  by  it.' 

"  I  have  not  been  long  in  this  prison;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  same  spirit  of  kindness 
reigns  here.  No,  indeed,  I  complain  not  of  prison  officers  or  of  prisoners,  it  is  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  I  complain — thei/  arc  just  and  kind,  he  is  unjust  and  cruel.  Since  I  came  here,  I  have 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  all  the  officers  and  all  the  prisoners  with  whom  I  have 
come  in  contact.  Indeed,  I  feel  myself  under  very  great  obligation  to  the  Marshal  for  having 
given  me  this  room,  which,  small  though  it  be,  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  prison. — 
{To  the  Marshal,) — I  beg,  Sir,  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  happy  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  jou 
for  your  kindness  in  giving  me  this  room.  1  have  often  wished  to  do  so.  I  have  wondered  how  it 
vas  that  I  should  have  been  so  favoured." 

Marshal. — "The  Warden  of  the  Fleet  furnished  me  with  the  names  of  those  who  had' 
conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest  propriety — your  name  was  in  that  list;  so  I  ordered  tha>t 
you  should  have  this  room,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  prison,  and,  I  believe,  the  best  that  was 
vacant." 
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R.O. — "  I  am  obliged  to  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet.  I  found  no  difficnity  in  keeping  the  rules 
of  that  prison.  You  will  find  me  a  very  docil«  prisoner.  I  shall  not,  if  I  remain  twenty  years, 
break  any  rules  ;  but,  if  Sir  James  Graiiara  makes  tyrannical,  inhuman,  unjust,  and  indecent  rules, 
I  shall  tell  of  his  wickedness  to  those  who  will  repay  him.  I  know  my  duty  as  a  prisoner,  as  a  sub- 
ject, and  as  a  citizen." 

Inspector,  (wilh  great  glee  xhriting  doitn  what  he  said). — "  Then  I  am  to  understand, 
that  since  you  came  here,  you  have  had  the  entire  occupation  of  this  rooa,  unmolested  by  a  'chum,' 
and  that  this  room  is  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  this  prison." 

R.O. — •'  You  are  to  understand  that  which  is  the  truth,  namely,  that  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Marshal,  I  have  had  one  half  of  this  room,  and  by  the  kindness  of  my  'chum'  I  have  had  the  entire 
occupation  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  room  in  the  prison.  But  I  wish 
Sir  James  Graham  distinctly  to  '  understand,'  that  I  owe  nothing  to  him.  Nay,  I  believe,  when  his 
rules  are  enforced,  I  shall  be  driven  out  of  this  room,  and  shall  have  all  the  inconvenience  of  another 
'  remove,'  and  perhaps  another  encouatfer  with  bugs.  That  will,  however,  Le  another  violation  of 
his  own  Act." 

Inspector,  {eagerly^. — "  Be  that  as  it  may,  T  am  to' understand,  that  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, you  have,  since  the  first  day  you  came  here,  had  the  full  and  entire  occupation  of  this,  the 
best  room  in  the  prison?" 

R.O. — "  Not  exactly  so.  The  bugs  contended  for  possession  duririg  the  first  week.  With  that 
exception,  by  the  kindness  of  the  IMarshar  and  my  'chum,'  your  statement  is  correct — always  re- 
membering the  condition  in  which  I  found  the  room.     You  must  never  forget  the  bugs." 

Inspector. — "  Well,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  now  obtained  all  the  information  that  I  require." 
R.O.—"  Excuse  me,  Sir,  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  other  matters." 
Inspector. — "  What  are  they?" 

R.O. — "  Respecting  the  alterations  which  you  arfe  marking  here.  You  are  aware,  Sir,  that  those 
alterations  were,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  ordered  to  be  made  before  we  were  removed  ;  whereat' 
they  were  not  entered  upon  until  some  days  after  we  were  brought  h^re.  I  wish  that  to  be  espe- 
cially pointed  out  to  Sir  James  Graham." 

Inspector. — "  That  is  not  within  the  range  6f  my  inquiry." 

R.O. — "  I  wish  Sir  James  would  come  here  —  I  want  very  much  to  see  him.  {To  the  Mar- 
shal,) — If  he  will  not  come,  t  should  be  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  if  you  could  any  how  get  a  habeas  for 
me,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  wait  upon  him?  It  is  really  necessary  that  we  should  meet.  I  want  to' 
pour  my  heart  into  his  head." 

The  Marshal  smiled,  bat  made  no  reply. 

R.O. — "  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  the  Home  Secretary.  I  think  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
damage  which  he  is  doing  to  the  Government,  by  the  infamoHs  alterations  which  he  is  making  here. 
I  wish  particularly  to  call  his  attention  to  that  wall  which  is  building,  to  confine  the  women  in  that 
dark,  damp,  cramped-up  corner  of  the  prison-yard.  No  mere  human  heart  could  have  devised 
such  a  place  of  torture  for  poor  crimeless  females.  It  is  adisgrace  to  the  Government — to  the  age — 
to  man  !  I  warn  you,  Sir,  that  it  must  produce  fever  and  other  contagious  disorders.  Remember,  I 
how  warn  you,  if  deaths  therefrom  enstte,  you  will  be  guilty  of  murder." 

On  that  subject  I  cannot  think  with  patience.  To  witness  preparations  being 
made  to  shut  up  female  debtors  there,  who  are  charged  with  no  crime,  some  of 
whom  have  beeil  brought  up  as  delicately  and  respectably  as  Lady  Graham,  is 
more  painful  to  me  than  were  the  annoyances  which  I  was  forced  to  suffer.  Still, 
it  is  well  that  I  should  see  it.     "  He  who  see^  the  most,  can  tell  the  best." 

As  I  listen  to  the  hammers  and  trowels  of  the  workmen,  I  am  reminded  of 
God's  own  word,  when  he  says,  "  I  am  very  sore  displeased  with  the  heathen  that 
are  at  ease;  for  I  was  but  a  little  displeased!"  This  violence  done  to  women  in 
misfortune,  seems  to  me  the  climax  of  a  nation's  sins.  You  may  "  flatter  yourself 
in  your  own  eyes,  until  your  iniquity  is  found  to  be  hateful." 

They  tell  me,  that  you  believe  God's  Holy  Word  —  that  you  were  an  affec- 
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tionate  son  and  brother  ;  would  that  I  could  induce  you  to  think  of  the  miseries 
which  you  are  preparing  to  heap  on  the  widows  and  daughters  of  affliction; 
then,  if  you  do  believe,  it  were  well  also  that  you  should — tremble. 

R.O. — "  I  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  an  instance  of  the  most  contemptil)le,  mean,  and 
paltry  tyranny  uhich  was  ever  designed  and  executed — I  mean  those  prison-bars  and  grates,  which 
you  are  fixing  against  the  windows  of  the  female  ward.  They  have  measured  my  windows  ihis 
day.  I  suppose  Sir  James  is  afraid  that  I  shall  jump  out  and  kill  myself — (going  to  the  window, 
and  lifting  up  the  sash).  Look  here,  Sir,  (pointing  to  the  provisions  on  the  window-silL) — 
that  is  all  the  larder  and  cellar  whicli  wepoor  prisoners  enjoy.  There  you  seemy  milk,  butter,  mea^ 
candles,  &c.  Dut  even  that  indulgence  is  too  great  to  be  allowed  by  Sir  JamesGialiani  to  debtors  ! 
Soon,  we  must  have  two  men  together  in  these  small  rooms,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  our  provisions 
inside  also!  I  had  no  cupboard  until  I  put  up  that" — (pointing  to  a  new  one). 
Marshal. — "'  Did  you  put  up  that  cupboard,  Sir?" 

R.O. — '■'  Yes,  Sir,  and  those  shelves  over  the  windows  and  door.  Our  friends  are  so  kind  as 
to  send  us  preserves,  and  such  like  things,  we  must  have  some  place  where  to  put  them:  but  Sir 
James  Graham  is  now  forcing  us  to  do  without  our  most  useful  depository,  the  window-sill,  by  fixing 
his  bars  and  grates  close  to  the  window-frames." 

Inspector,  (to  the  3Iarshal). — "  Perhaps  Mr.  Oastler  does  not  know  that  the  prison  is  about 
to  be  classified,  and  that  these  bars  are  to  prevent  the  different  classes  having  communication." 

R.O. —  *  I  know  all  about  it.     I  know  also,  that  communication  might  as  easily  have  been  pre- 
vented by  fixing  the  bars  in  the  wall  ovtside  the  window-sill.     But  that  would  have  left  us  some 
little  comfort  and  convenience;  and  /^j^w/^Ameni,  even  more  than  cj^^/or/y,  is  the  object  of  Sir  James. 
The  fact  is,  he  is  about  to  make  debtors'  prisons  as  bad  as  felons' jails." 
IxsPECTOR. — "  Are  any  of  the  window-bars  already  fixed  ?" 

R.O. — "To  be  sure  they  aro,  else,  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  1  could  not  have  believed  that  man 
could  be  so  mean — so  cruel.     They  are  fixed  in  the  woman's  ward." 
The  Inspector  made  a  note  of  this. 

R.O. — "■  1  have  also  to  inform  you,  that  since  I  came  here,  I  was  told,  that  the  punap  in  '  the 
market'  is  A  most  excellent  mineral  water.  I  have  taken  two  or  three  glasses  every  morning  since 
I  came,  and  find  it  more  useful  than  anything  I  have  met  with  since  I  was  confined.  I  demand.  Why 
am  I  to  be  deprived  of  that  water  ?  I  found  it  when  I  came  here.  The  Act  said,  that  this  prison 
was  to  he  made  '  ready  for  our  reception' — I  found  that  water  '  ready'  for  my  use.  I  have  broken  no 
prison-rule  since  I  came.  I  demand,  then,  for  why  am  I  to  be  dqirrved  of  that  useful  right,  as  I 
shall  be  when  the  women's  ward  is  completed." 

The  Inspector  said  nothing ;  but  I  thought  of  one  who  was  in  prison  before 
I  was  born,  and  who  has  sanctified  prison  to  me.  I  thought  of  Mini,  and  of  His 
notable  saying  about  "  a  cup  of  cold  water."  Vou  pretend  to  believe  the  Book 
in  which  that  is  written.  Learn,  then,  to  practise  its  precepts,  by  "  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 

The  inquiry  being  ended,  the  Marshal  and  Inspector  rose  to  depart. 

R.O. — "  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?  Lord  Ashley  was  so  kind,  some 
weeks  ago,  as  to  send  me  a  dozen  bottles  of  very  fine  old  sherr}"^ — I  am  sure  his  Lordship  would  be 
glad  that  you  should  taste  it." 

My  Inquisitor  declined,  and  departed,  apparently  without  seeming  to  undor- 
stsnd  the  contrast  between  the  Noble  Lord  and  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's 
conduct.  No  wonder  that  you  two  could  not  occupy  places  in  one  Ministry.  His 
Lordship  would  cherish,  while  you  would  oppress,  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S;— No  space  for  ''Rent-Roll."— R.O. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James   Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departjient. 

Sir, — I  am  still  doomed,  not  by  the  law  of  England,  but  by 
your  despotic  will,  to  witness  the  progress  of  your  illegal  plans.  You  are  march- 
ing onwards,  at  every  step  being  utterly  regardless  of  the  law.  Your  unjust  and 
vexatious  movements  do  indeed  annoy  me.  If  there  still  be  virtue  in  England — 
if  love  of  constitutional  order  and  restraint  is  not  extinct  in  the  breast  of  Britons 
— if  Expediency,  the  curse  of  nations,  have  not  obliterated  the  memory  of  their 
Christian  sires,  your  downward  pace  will,  ere  long,  convince  the  people  of 
England  that  you  are  no  longer  '*  walking  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution." 

If  the  people  and  the  press  outside  will  tamely,  dishonourably,  and  silently 
permit  a  Secretary  of  State  thus  to  make  his  will  more  powerful  than  law,  they 
shall  not  slumber  undisturbed — the  voice  of  the  prisoner  shall  be  raised  against 
such  tyranny — a  warning  voice  to  them;  for  be  sure,  that  treason  against  the  law 
which  arms  you  to  opj)ress  your  imprisoned  victims,  will,  if  not  arrested,  be  soon 
felt  by  every  rank  and  grade  outside,  for  where,  oh  where,  will  then  be  "  th^ 
light  of  the  Constitution  V* 

I  would,  without  a  murmur,  endure  the  wrongs  you  are  heaping  on  me, 
I  might  silently  witness  those  to  which  my  imprisoned  comrades  are  subjected, 
were  I  not  aware  that  this  is  only  an  experiment,  which,  if  yielded  to  without 
protest,  will  pave  the  way  to  that  general  overthrow  of  order  and  of  right,  which 
must  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  successful  progress  of  that  system  of  Expe- 
diency, of  which  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Parliament,  the  people,  and  the  press  may  silently 
permit  the  progress  of  such  disorganizing  principles — it  is  not  possible  that  they 
should  do  so  and  preserve  their  rights. 

I  do,  however,  hope  better  things.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  opinions  of  many 
of  my  friends,  in  Parliament,  among  the  people  and  the  press,  a  spirit  is  stirring 
among  them — the  true  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  which  will,  ere  long,  be  too 
powerful  for  restraint,  and  will  force  those  who  shall  govern  England  to  do  that 
«rhich  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  promised — "  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution.'' 
I  bave  already  received  communications  from  very  influential  Cx>iiservatives, 
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which  convince  me,  that  the  indecent,  the  wanton  barbarities,  the  bru- 
talities, which  are  preparing  to  be  inflicted  on  human  beings  in  this  prison, 
will  not  long  be  tolerated  by  them.  From  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  am 
rejoiced  to  find,  that  the  revolting  tyranny  which  is  being  exercised  towards  us 
unfortunate  debtors,  under  your  keepkrsiiip,  is  producing  a  sensation  which 
convinces  me,  that  if  you  dare  to  offend  against  the  rights  of  women,  by  shutting 
up  the  female  inhabitants  of  this  prison  in  that  pest-house  which  you  are  now 
preparing  for  them,  your  tenour  of  office  will  be  of  very  short  duration. 

How  delighted  shall  I  be,  if  the  insult  intended  to  be  oflFered  by  you  to 
womanhood,  should  awaken  the  people  of  England  to  a  just  apprehension  of  their 
danger,  and,  by  impelling  them  to  demand  justice  for  women,  should  enable  them 
to  succeed  in  a  successful  resistance  to  that  spirit  of  innovation  and  expediency,, 
which,  issuing  from  practical  Infidelity,  has  placed  you  in  the  Councils  of  Her 
JVIajesty. 

At  this  moment  (December  10),  my  cell  is  invaded  by  the  workers  of  your 
heartless  projects.  While  I  am  writing,  the  smiths,  the  masons,  and  the  joiners 
ure  clenching  the  rivets  of  tyranny.  Remember,  the  law  forbade  that  I  should 
■witness  your  desolating  progress.  It  is  awarded  by  the  law,  that  all  these  pre- 
parations should  be  completed  before  you  removed  us — all  was  ordered  by  the- 
legislature  "  to  be  ready  for  our  reception." 

This  room,  which,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  was  as  clean,  tidy,  and  comfortable 
as  your  own,  is  now  a  scene  of  confusion,  dirt,  and  noise.  When  your  servants* 
have  finished  their  occupations,  and  tightly  fixed  the  iron  bars  and  grates  against 
any  windows,  it  will  be  left  for  me  to  clean,  and  "side,"  and  "  make  all  right 
again."  All  this  inconvenience  and  vexation  is  imposed  upon  me  in  violation  o£ 
the  law. 

I  had  a  small  ledge  for  flower-pots — it  is  just  torn  away  to  make  room  for 
the  iron  bars. 

I  had  two  plants  on  which  I  wa&  wont  to  gaze  with  fondness — they  were 
remembrances  of  those  who  are  dear  to  me.  One  was  "  a  peace  offering"  from^ 
a  valued  friend — the  other  was  thrice  dear,  because  its  recollections  turned: 
my  thoughts  to  Heaven,  where  she,  whose  once  it  was, now  dwells.  "Take  caret 
of  dear  Mary  Anne's  myrtle,  papa,"  said  my  child,  when  she  left  me  for  York- 
shire last  autumn.     That  charge  was  needless. 

These  iron  bars  have  forced  me  to  part  with  those  treasured  plants — in 
prison  they  were  doubly  valuable. 

My  provisions  of  all  kinds  must  henceforward  be  kept  inside  my  cell — that 
jnust  be  both  disagreeable  and  unwholesome.  Such  things,  however,  do  but 
affect  the  body  ;  but  thus  to  curtail  the  comforts  of  prisoners  cannot  surely  be  a 
iitting  object  for  the  Minister  of  a  mighty  monarch.  It  can  never  be  the  duty  of 
the  Queen's  Secretary  to  war  against  the  decent,  cleanly,  and  wholesome  habits 

of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. . 1  am  chill  and  shivering.    This  is  a  cold 

winter's  day.  Both  the  frames  of  my  windows  are  out,  to  enable  the  workmen  to 
fix  the  iron  grates — the  winter's  blast  whirls  keenly  round  my  cell — I  must, 
liowever,  abide  this  storm.  I  never  complained  of  the  law's  vengeance  ;  but  to 
become  the  victim  of  such  cruelty,  is  galling  to  my  true  iinglish  soul.  It  was. 
surely  punishment  enough  when  the  law  empowered  remorseless  fellow  subjects 
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to  break  up  our  homes  and  incarcerate  the  bodies  of  Englishmen ;  but  when  tho 
officer  of  a  powerful  monarch,  in  violation  of  the  law,  tortures  and  annoys  the 
law's  victims,  thus  attempts  "  to  break  the  bruised  reed,"  and  becomes  the  exe- 
cutioner, instead  of  the  protector,  of  the  crimeless, it  is  surely  time  to  utter  a  pro- 
test in  the  ears  of  those  who,  if  they  remain  inert,  must  soon  become  his  victims 
as  well  as  ourselves. ■ 

This  moment  the  Prison  Inspector  has  entered  my  cell.  He  has  ordered  th© 
workmen  to  withdraw.     I  will  tell  you  his  errand  when  I  know  it. 

I  desired  the  Inspector,  and  a  young  man  who  accompanied  him,  to  be  seated. 

Inspector. — '•'  1  have  called  to  inform  you,  that  since  I  was  last  here,  I  have  reported  to  Sir 
James  Graham  the  condition  in  which  you  found  this  room.  He  has  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Board  of  Works  ;  they  have  resolved  that  the  whole  of  the  prison  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned." 

R.O. — "  That  should  have  been  done  before  we  were  brought  here." 

IxsPECTOR. — "  Allow  me  to  finish  what  I  was  about  to  say." 

R.O.—"  I  will,  Sir." 

Inspector. — "  You  informed  me,  that  cleaning  the  room  had  cost  you  5/.  The  Board  of 
Works  have  taken  the  subject  into  their  consideration ;  they  have  resolved,  that  this  prison  shall 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  throughout;  and,  as  you  have  already  cleaned  this  room,  they  think  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  you  should  be  paid  for  doing  what  they  would  have  tliought  it  right  to  do,  if  you 
had  not  already  done  it.  The  Board  of  Works  have,  therefore,  empowered  the  authorities  of  the 
prison  to  pay  you  that  sum,  if  you  can  satisfy  them,  that  the  amount  has  really  been  expended  by 
you  in  cleaning  the  room." 

R.O. — '*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Board  of  Works.  My  complaint  is  against  Sir  Jamrs 
Graham,  for  having  removed  me  here  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  is  whether  the  Home  Secretary's  will  or  the  law  of  the  land  shall 
prevail.  The  law  said,  that  this  prison  was  'to  be  made  ready  to  receive  us  before  we  were  re- 
moved.' It  is  clear,  that  such  was  not  the  case.  My  dispute  is  with  Sir  James  Graham,  not  with 
the  Board  of  Works." 

Inspector. — "  You  entirely  mistake  if  you  think  Sir  James  Graham  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  offer  made  to  you  by  the  Board  of  Works.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  condition  of  this 
prison — that  department  is  with  the  Board  of  Works.  It  is  the  Board  of  Works,  not  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  has  made  the  offer.  If  you  should,  in  your  publication,  represent  that  the  offer 
came  from  Sir  James  Graham,  you  will  do  him  great  injustice.     He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

R.O. — "  I  perfectly  understand  you.  Sir;  I  will  endeavour  to  report  correctly." 

I  cannot  help  smiling,  when  I  am  made  to  witness  the  extreme  caution  evinced 
Ijy  your  Inspector.  What,  are  you  already  afraid  of  the  responsibility  of  your 
new  office  ?  or  are  you  really  ashamed  that  you  have  disgraced  the  Home  Office 
by  connecting  this  prison  with  that  department  ?  Believe  me,  Sir,  if  yoa 
iire  resolved  to  break  down  constitutional  barriers,  your  office  will  soon  be  as 
dusty,  dirty,  and  confused  as  is  my  cell  at  this  moment.  The  Constitution,  and 
even  your  own  Act,  had  wisely  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  the  principal  Home 
Secretary  of  State  of  Her  Majesty  should  be  called  upon  to  bargain,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Board  of  Works,  with  a  prisoner  about  the  price  of  destroying 
and  preventing  bugs.  Such,  however,  is  the  lamentable  result  of  attempting  to 
jeforra  our  institutions  on  a  wrong  principle.  For  very  shame.  Sir,  pray  let  us 
bave  our  constitutional  rights  back  again.  Give  us  back  the  protection  of  tho 
Judges,  then  will  your  mind  be  at  liberty  to  devote  itself  to  the  higher,  the 
proper  duties  of  your  office. 

Inspector. — "  Allow  me  now  to  proceed  with  the  business  which  has  brought  me  here — {tak' 
ing  a  five  pound  note  out  of  an  envelope).  You  state,  that  cleaning  this  room  has  cost  you  5/. 
1  ^aow  tender  you  that  sum,  from  the  Board  oiVfoxki— {laying  the  Jive  pQUnd  note  upon  the 
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table).  The  receipt  of  that  money  cannot  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  question  between  you  and 
Sir  James  Graham.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  from  the  Board  of  Works,  for  the  ex- 
penses which  you  say  you  have  incurred  in  cleaning  this  room — it  has  no  reference  to  any  other 
subject."  • 

R.O. — "I  am  exceedingly  obliged  by  the  polite  and  candid  manner  in  which  you  tender  me 
this  money;  I  must,  however,  decline  to  receive  it.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Board 
of  Works.  Mine  is  not  a  money  question.  I  protest  against  the  removal  of  my  body  to  this  prison, 
nnd  against  every  annoyance  and  indignity  to  which  I  have,  in  consequence,  been  illegally  sub- 
jected. The  question  I  want  settling  is,  am  I  any  longer  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  or  the  slave  of 
Her  Secretary  ?     Am  I  protected  by  the  law,  or  living  under  the  caprice  of  Sir  James  Graham  ? 

"  Your  offer  of  money  proves  that  the  law  has  been  broken,  that  this  prison  was  'not  ready  for 
my  reception.'  Wl;y,Sir,  the  fact  is  so,  beyond  doubt.  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  Lord  Abinger 
ruled,  and  a  jury  confirmed,  that  when  a  house  is  'dreadfully  infested  with  bugs,' it  is  not  habitable; 
so,  when  this  room  was  '  dreadfully  infested  with  bugs,'  as  it  was  when  I  came,  it  was  not,  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  a  state  '  ready  to  receive  me,' — proving  that  I  am  illegally  detained  here  by  Sir  James 
Graham." 

Now,  Sir,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  did  not  refuse  the  five  pounds  because 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me — every  shilling  is  important  in  my  present  situation; 
hut  I  would  rather  starve,  than  compound  a  wrong.  I  believe,  that  you  have 
been  guilty  of  v.Tong  in  disregarding  the  law,  and  have  thereby  unnecessarily 
thrust  indignities,  annoyances,  and  expenses  upon  me  and  many  others.  Had  I 
taken  the  five  pounds  from  the  Board  of  Works,  I  should  have  committed 
myself,  by  consenting  to  the  justice  of  my  removal.  When  it  is  "  ruled  "  that 
you  have  illegally  used  your  power  to  oppress,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inquire 
about  damages  in  my  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  my  fellow  prisoners,  who  are  your 
victims  also,  some  of  them  having  suffered  greater  privations  than  myself.  In 
that  case,  the  damages  should  not  be  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury,  but  by 
yourself.  If  it  shall  be  determined  that  our  removal  is  legal,  then  I  can  have  no 
claim  even  for  the  five  pounds  which  have  been  offered  me. 

Inspector. — "I  assure  you,  that  you  are  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that  Sir  James  Graham 
was  the  person  who  caused  your  removal  from  the  Fleet." 

R.O. — "I  cannot  make  a  mistake  on  that  point.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he  communicated  with 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  before  the  warrant  was  signed.     Besides,  the  Act  leaves  all  to  him." 

Inspector. — "  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  how  or  by  whom  the  matter  was  arranged  ;  but  I 
may  tell  you,  that  before  Sir  James  Graham  communicated  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  fl  Chief 
Justice  communicated  with  Sir  James." 

R.O. — "  Be  that  as  it  may,  by  the  Act,  the  whole  responsibility  rests  on  Sir  James  Graham — 
jt  is  with  him,  and  him  only,  that  I  have  to  do." 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  accommodating  your  new  honours  to  your 
official  character.  But  afjer  having  disgraced  the  Judges,  by  depriving  them  of 
their  power,  and  making  their  Chief  your  servant,  it  is  not  possible,  by  arraying 
the  names  of  the  Chief  Justices  as  a  guard  of  honour,  that  you  should  escape 
the  responsibility  which  you  have  been  so  anxious,  at  the  expense  of  every  con- 
stitutional  principle,  to  vest  in  the  office  you  hold. 

Inspector. — "  Sir  James  Graham  is  incapable  of  being  moved  from  the  path  of  straightfor- 
ward duty  by  any  exertion  of  yours." 

R.O. — "  Leave  that  to  me.  I  know  Sir  James  Graham  well.  I  know  how  to  move  him.  I 
will  try  to  find  out  if  the  law  is  not  stronger  than  his  will.  We  are  treated  as  though  we  had  no 
feelings." 

I  then   called  the  Inspector's  attention  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  my 

room,  and  to  the  gratings  (Graham's  blinds)  which  were  then  fixbg  close  to^  mjT 
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windows — to  the  loss  of  my  little  cellar,  and  larder,  and  garden,  and  especially 
my  two  favourite  flowers.  He  saw  me  chill  and  cold.  But  there  is  no  moving  a 
well-prepared  philosopher — their  hearts  are  stone — tlfey  cannot  feel. 

R.O. — "  The  legislature  never  contemplated  such  annoyances — they  have  provided  against 
them." 

Inspector. — "The  law  appoints,  that  classification  shall  be  made,  but  without  these  bars  com- 
munication might  take  place." 

R.O. — "  It  is  cruel  to  put  them  so  close  to  the  window-frames.  The  law  appointed  that  they 
should  be  fixed  before  we  came — that  this  prison  was  to  '  be  made  ready  to  receive  us.'  Had  the 
law  been  obeyed,  I  should  have  been  spared  this  additional  vexation  and  injury." 

Inspector. — "  I  cannot  enter  into  tliat  question.     That  point  must  be  settled  elsewhere. 

"  In  your  report  of  my  last  visit,  you  misrepresent  what  I  said,  when  you  say  I  told  you,  that 
you  must  prepare  to  take  a  '  chum.'     I  never  said  so." 

R.O. — '•'•  I  understood  you  to  say  so.  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  I  was  mistaken  on  that  vital 
point,  and  shall  rejoice  to  correct  myself." 

Inspector. — "  If  I  did  not  think  that  you  wished  to  slate  correctly  what  passed,  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  the  subject.  What  I  did  say  was  this — '  If  there  should  be  a  greater  number  of 
prisoners  than  rooms,  in  that  case  some  rooms  must  have  two  prisoners;  if  one  were  appointed  to 
your  room,  and  you  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  him  out,  you  must  receive  him  into  your  room." 

R.O. — "  You  said  something  about  the  new  rules." 

Inspector. — *'  Yes,  I  said,  'that  if  the  new  rules  were  compulsory,  requiring  the  'chum'  to 
enter,  and  prohibiting  the  payment  of  chum-money,  then,  if  another  prisoner  should  be  appointed 
to  your  room,  you  would  be  obliged  to  allow  him  to  enter  and  live  there.'  " 

The  Inspector,  no  douht,  knows  all  ahout  the  New  Rules.  Why  allude  thus 
to  them,  if  they  do  not  contain  that  clause  ?  I  must,  however,  wait  the  event.  If 
such  a  bad,  an  indecent  "rule,"  should  be  made  by  you,  the  country  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  that  wanton  barbarity — that  insult  to  our  nature.  I  explained 
to  the  Inspector  the  precise  words  which  I  understood  him  to  have  uttered.  As  I 
have  already  "  reported,"  I  need  not  repeat  them. 

R.O. — '*  It  is  most  indecent  to  force  two  men  to  live  in  one  room.  In  a  civilized  country,  it 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  If  we  are  to  be  imprisoned,  and  j/ow  are  civilized,  you  are  bound  to  find 
a  room  for  each  prisoner.  Safe  custodi/  is  all  that  the  law  demands — all  the  torture  and  indig- 
nities which  we  are  subject  to  are  wanton  cruelty." 

Inspector. — "  I  think  also  that  you  have  grossly  exaggerated  in  your  account  of  the  women's 
division." 

R.O. — "  I  do  not  think  that  the  English  language  can  furnish  me  with  words  sufficiently  strong 
to  express  the  disgust  I  feel,  when  I  see  that  place,  and  think  who  are  to  be  consigned  to  it.  Vir- 
tuous, well-educated,  decent,  moral,  religious  females  in  misfortune,  are  to  be  put  into  that  pest- 
house  !  It  is  horrible!  So  say  all  my  friends  to  whom  I  have  showo  it.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the 
country.     However,  the  place  speaks  for  itself." 

Inspector. — "  The  law  says,  the  females  and  males  are  to  be  separated." 

R.O. — "  The  law?  say,  Sir  James  Graham.  He  proposed  and  persuaded  the  Parliament  to 
pass  the  Bill  blindfold.  It  is  Sir  James  Graham  who  has  condemned  the  females  to  that  dark,  clos«, 
confined  hole.  *  The  law'  does  not  forbid  them  the  use  of  that  Walk  ! — (pointing  to  the  flagged 
pavement  in  front).  Common  gallantry  would  have  prevented  any  man  from  shutting  them  out 
from  that  privilege.     No,  no,  I  cannot  exaggerate  the  brutality  of  that  foul  deed." 

Talking  about  "  law,"  always  reminds  me  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  says 

this  place  is  to  be  made  ready  for  us  before  we  are  removed.     "  What  is  law  fbr 

the  goose,  is  law  for  the  gander."   Or  is  the  law  only  to  be  omnipotent  to  oppress  ? 

That  is  a  grave  question — somehow,  I  must  have  an  answer.     After  a  little 

friendly  conversation,  we  shook  hands — then  the  Prison  Inspector  left,  as  rich  as 

when  he  entered. 

Saturday  JVtght,  December  10. — I  find  I  have  caught  a  very  severe  cold,  by 
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being  obliged  tosit  in  myroom,tbis  cold  winter's  day,  with  botb  the  sashes  removed. 
This,  Sir,  is  not  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by — this  is  not  the  law's  rcquire- 
jiicnt.  May  the  power  to  tyrannize  be  soon  paralyzed,  and  England  be  herself 
again  !     How  many  English  hearts  will  respond — Amen,  to  that  i)rison  prayer  ! 

If  you,  or  any  of  my  readers,  should  complain  that  I  dwell  too  tediously  on 
these  prison  transactions,  I  would  have  it  remembered,  that  now,  when  I  have 
become  the  victim  of  that  spirit  of  innovation,  centralization,  and  expediency, 
against  which  I  have  so  long  and  so  steadily  warred,  it  is  my  duty,  as  1  feel  its 
tyranny,  mark  its  progress,  and  experience,  in  my  own  person,  that  it  is  what  I 
have  always  described  it  to  be — unjust,  oppressive,  and  disgusting, — I  say,  it  is 
my  duty  to  those  whom  I  would  serve,  my  countrymen,  to  tell  them  my  sad  expe- 
rience, and  thus  warn  them  against  "  the  liberal  and  enlightened"  projects  which 
are  now  making  such  rapid  strides,  lest  they  also  should  feel  the  smart  of  tyrann.y 
when  it  will  be  too  late  to  hinder. 

This,  Sir,  is  why  I  linger  so  minutely  on  my  recent  prison  trials.  How  often 
have  I  said,  that  "the  aristocracy  and  my  poor  factory  children  were  sailing  in 
the  same  boat."  Depend  upon  it,  that  we  prisoners  and  the  people  are  mess- 
mates. When  we  are  safely  secured  in  the  grasp  of  Liberalism,  it  will  be  their 
turn. 

Oft  has  my  voice  been  heard  against  oppression  when  I  was  outside — may 
these  Fleeters  be  the  successful  harbingers  of  my  hatred  to  oppression  when  "  I 
feel  the  iron  entering  into  my  soul."  May  they  find  an  entrance  into  the  hearts  of 
millions,  and  thus  become  a  warning  voice  to  those  whom  the  vulture  of  Liberal- 
ism next  intends  to  devour. 

If  some  should  think  my  remarks  have  been  personal  in  reference  to  yourself, 
they  must  remember,  that  all  my  annoyances  since  I  came  here  have  been  caused, 
not  by  the  law,  but  because  you  have  resolved  to  disregard  its  enactments,  by 
removing  us  before  this  prison  was  "made  ready  to  receive  us."  You  had»the 
whole  summer  for  preparation,  so  that  you  are  inexcusable.  Your  acts  are  aiS 
wanton  as  they  are  unfeeling  and  despotic.  If  the  public  money  must  be  wasted 
to  make  this  place  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy,  how  much  less  inconvenience 
would  have  been  felt  by  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  by  the  workmen  and  turnkeys, 
if  the  alterations  had  been  made  when  the  prison  was  less  crowded.  If  you  have 
more  money  in  the  Exchequer  than  is  wanted,  why  not  improve  the  nasty  "  con- 
veniences" at  the  back  of  the  prison  ?  Why  not  erect  baths,  which  are  so  neces- 
fsary  to  health  ? 

I  had  resolved,  while  I  remained  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Fleet,  to  collect 
such  information  upon  the  practical  effects  of  imprisonment  for  debt  as  would 
enable  me  to  give  sound  information  on  the  subject.  I  intended  to  reserve  my 
opinions  thereon  until  I  should  be  discharged,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  I 
was  prejudiced.  But  now,  when  I  consider  myself  to  be  unjustly  and  illegally 
detained  here  by  you — now  that  I  am  neither  my  plaintiff's  nor  the  law's  pri- 
soner, but  your  victim,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  public  that  I  should  any 
longer  withhold  the  result  of  my  experience  on  a  subject  of  so  much  national  and 
individual  importance. 

My  readers  may  therefore  expect  that  I  shall  occasionally  call  their  attention 
to  the  law  and  the  practice  of  imprisoning /re^we/e  for  debt. 
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I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  subject  by  the  perusal  of  the  Fleet  Papers. 

You,  Sir,  will  find  that  letter  worth  your  perusal.  The  writer  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary person.  He  has  served  his  country  faithfully  many  years — he  is  highly 
connected — he  is  on  terms  of  friendship  with  statesmen  of  the  highest  rank, 
ability,  and  honour— he  may  not  be  unknown  to  you.     It  is  thus  that  he  writes: 

"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler.  "  London,  December  2,  1842. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  last  week  to  tlie  Home  Secretary,  on  the  Queen's  Prison 
Bill,  having'  drawn  my  deep  attention  to  the  subject,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  lo  you  my 
opinion  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  present  practice  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

"  It  is  demonstrable,  that  imprisonment  for  debt  is  perfectly  unconstitutional — that  it  has 
arisen  from  the  fraudulent  usurpations  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster  to  secure  business  for  them- 
selves— that  it  confounds  crime  with  misfortune — that  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  property,  it 
violates,  without  the  sanction  of  a  jury,  the  most  sacred  birthright  of  Englishmen,  his  liberty;  and 
above  all,  in  this  self-seeking,  utilitarian  age,  it  does  not  protect  property,  but  encourages  fraud 
and  dishonesty  of  every  class  among  creditors  as  well  as  debtors,  while  it  only  promotes  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cost-hunting  attorney  and  the  sharking  bailiflp,  and  fosters  '  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness.' 

"  That  evils  so  flagrant  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in  our  boasted  land  of  freedom  and  philan- 
thropy, is  one  of  the  awful  signs  of  the  times.  It  proves,  that  so  long  as  our  legislators  avoid  per- 
sonal pressure,  they  will  not  only  permit,  but  sanction  the  most  horrible  iniquities.  I  write  this 
"with  pain,  for  I  am  a  thorough  Tory  in  my  principles,  and  will  be  one  to  the  end  of  my  life — 
being  convinced,  that  although  every  man  is  not  entitled  to  govern  himself,  because  all  are  not 
equally  competent,  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  well  governed. 

"  It  was  expected,  that  after  all  the  flourishes  made  by  Whig  Chancellors  and  Whig  Attorney 
Generals,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  unquestionably  competent  Commissioners  who  reported 
on  the  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Laws  would  have  been  attended  to.  Their  recommendation  was 
distinctly  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt — to  deal  with  misfortune  as  misfortune,  and  with  crime 
as  with  crime.  Yet  the  recommendation,  coming  from  this  high  authority,  has  been  utterly  unheeded, 
and  the  only  remedy  for  any  man  not  a  loader,  who  may  fall  into  difficulties,  is  to  appear  in  Por- 
tugal Street,  before  a  Court  which  is  unconstitutional  in  itself,  disreputable  in  its  character  and 
practice,  and  which,  in  the  estimate  of  the  world,  indelibly  brands  every  unhappy  man  who  may  be 
forced  through  its  ordeal.  A  hope  has  long  been  cherished,  that  in  spite  of  the  wretched  delays  in 
meeting  the  justice  of  the  question,  something  might  be  done  by  some  of  our  legislators,  who  have 
hzid  ^ome  personal  experience  on  such  subject;  but,  alas!  such  hope  has  been  dispelled  by  the 
hurried  passing  of  the  Queen's  Prison  Bill  last  May.  The  indecent  manner  in  which  that  Bill  was 
smuggled  through  both  Houses,  so  that  even  the  aggrieved  parties  had  no  opportunity  of  petitioning 
until  it  was  too  late,  must  be  fresh  in  your  recollection,  and  affords  a  melancholy  illustration  of 
the  reckless  indifference  to  human  suffering  that  prevails  among  the  most  ostentatious  of  our  philo- 
sophic and  philanthropic  statesmen ! 

"  By  this  Act,  which  might  have  been  a  reasonable  adjunct  to  another  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debt,  several  most  atrocious  matters  have  been  made  the  law  of  the  land.  Yet  '  transcendant,' 
as  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  are,  it  is  still  the  undenied  right  of  every  Englishman  to 
denounce  whatever  may  be  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  Eastern  despotism  ;  and  as  such,  the  retro- 
active effect  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Algerine  Act  call  most  loudly  for 
exposure. 

*'  It  is  tyrannical,  harsh,  and  impolitic  to  crowd  the  inmates  of  three  jails  into  one;  and  conduct 
still  more  heinous,  when  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  legislature  was  lured  into  passing  the  measure 
under  the  false  pretext,  as  declared  in  the  preamble  to  the  Bill,  that  '  the  prison  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  is  sufficient  to  contain  all  the  persons  who  are  now  imprisoned  within  the  said  several 
prisons.'  It  is  unconstitutional  to  take  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  prison  from  the  con- 
stitutional Judges  of  the  land,  and  to  place  it  in  the  bands  of  a  political  officer,  who,  according  to 
modern  practice,  though  nominally  responsible,  is  practically  irresponsible — as  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  others.     It  is  most  unconstitutional  and  wicked  to  convert  misfor- 
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tune  into  crime,  and  to  punish  it  as  such,  which  is  done  by  the  classification.  It  is  cruel,  wicked, 
and  mischievous  to  attempt  a  classification  which  must  render  the  whole  prison  noisome  and  un- 
healthy. In  short,  the  scheme,  in  all  its  parts,  is  as  foul  as  it  can  possibly  be,  and  is  worthy  of 
those  who  desire  and  support  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  raise  their  unhallowed  clamour  against  the 
truly  philanthropic  efforts  of  Lord  Ashley,  yourself,  and  others.  • 

"  Having  made  some  inquiry  into  the  practicable  effects  of  this  Act,  I  find  that  my  objections  (o 
it  are  not  speculative,  but  are  borne  out  by  important  facts.  The  abolition  of  the  rules,  and  of  daj- 
rules  during  term,  has  been,  and  must  be,  most  injurious,  in  preventing  the  adjustment  of  debts. 
This  may  be  made  a  matter  of  evidence;  but  this  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  mischief  of  the  clas- 
sification, because  to  effect  this,  the  whole  prison  must  be  converted  into  one  huge  pest-house,  of 
which  a  sample  is  now  erecting  at  one  extremity  of  it,  for  the  female  prisoners.  It  is  clear,  that  the 
contriver  of  this  notable  enclosure  looks  only  to  the  locki?ig  up^  and  wholly  disregards  the  neces- 
sity for  free  ventilation,  space  for  exercise,  or  the  fact  that  the  site  of  this  prison  is  an  old  swamp. 
The  placing  iron  bars  on  the  windows,  is  another  proof  of  wanton  abuse  of  power.  But,  Sir,  my 
attention  was  powerfully  called  to  a  striking  illustration  of  the  utter  recklessness  of  the  proceed- 
ings, in  the  sinking  of  a  well  nearly  opposite  to  the  bakehouse,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  common 
sewer,  through  which  the  contents  of  the  privies  are  emptied.  At  first,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
sink  it  directly  through  the  setcer  itself  f 

"  Every  part  of  the   Bill  is   bad ;  but  there  is  one  which  is  super-execrable.     It  is  the  18lh 
clause,  which  denies  to  the  prisoner  the  right  of  sending  for  food,  contrary  to  Acts  of  Parliament 
now  in  force,  and  compels  him  to  use  only  the  '  bedding,  linen,  and  other  articles  allowed  by  this 
Act,'  at  the  discretion  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  State  !     Yet  we  boast  of  our  free  Constitution  ! 
— yet  we  prate  of  our  rights,  while  the  legislature  gives  over,  tied  hand  and  foot,  nearly  three 
hundred  (being  the  first  of  fourteen  thousand  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen — aye,  Englishwomen) 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  mere  political  partizan.     Experience  ought  to  have  taught  us,  that 
mere  political  partizans  are  sometimes  very  doubtful  characters;  but  even  were  they  purity  itself, 
it  is  a  grievous  error  to  invest  any  one  man  with  irresponsible  power.    It  is  time  that  the  principles 
of  (edification,  centralization,  and  other  modern  vagaries,  should  be  exposed  as  false  and  hollow; 
nnd  iliat  while  every  real  abuse  should  be  corrected  with  an  unsparing  hand,  fantastic  specula- 
tions, in  violation  of  cur  really  glorious  Constitution,  should  be  exposed  in  their  native  nothingness 
and  deformity.     And  there  is  no  better  mode  of  effecting  this,  than  by  fastening,  with  a  bull-dog 
tenacity,  on  all  that  is  reprehensible,  and  never  letting  loose  until  the  public  feeling  be  honestly  ex- 
cited.    This  can  be  done  by  no  one  better  than  yourself;  and  I  therefore  hope  you  will  pardon  my 
having  trespassed,  as  I  have  done,  on  your  time,  and  with  my  earnestly  pressing  you  to  persevere 
steadily  with  the  exposure  you  have  so  admirably  begun.     If  I  can,  by  my  humble  efforts,  contri- 
bute to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  the  annihilation  of  some  of  the  delusions  of  the 
day,  I  am  ready  to  devote  myself  to  this  sacred  duty.     Parliament  will  probably  meet  soon,  and 
tlie  tocsin  should  be  sounded  far  and  wide,  and  war  to  the  knife  proclaimed  against  all  anti-English 

practices. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  faithful  servant, 

*•  DANIEL  OLDCASTLE. 

"  P.S. — I  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  an  important  fact,  I  contend,  that  the  Queen's  Prison 
Act  is  most  unconstitutional ;  but  bad  as  it  is.  Sir  James  Graham  has  outraged  all  decency,  by 
violating  his  own  Act,  which  provides  that  classification  should  take  place,  but  expressly  declares 
that  the  arrangements  shall  be  made,  and,  after  having  been  made,  the  inmates  of  the  Fleet  and 
Marshalsea  should  be  transferred  by  a  warrant  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Now,  what  is 
the  fact?  This  precious  piece  of  legislation  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  theSlstof  May.  During 
the  whole  summer,  not  a  single  thing  was  done  in  the  alterations  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions. November  arrived — seventy-six  suffering  fellow-creatures  were  illegally  dragged  from 
the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea;  and  when  the  Queen's  Prison  thus  became  overcrammed,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  the  works  were  begun,  and  are  going  on!!! — D.O." 

Your  Queen's  Prison  proceedings  shall  be  faithfully  reported  by 

Your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.—Certainly  "Rent-Roll"  next  week— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Loudon. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To   THE   Right   Hox.   Sir  James   Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

•  Sir, — The  year  w'gich  this  day  closes  has  been  an  eventful 
year  to  England — the  principles  of  selfishness  and  wrong  have  made  great 
progress.  Pandora^s  box  has  teemed  with  evils,  all  promising  good  and  buojant 
with  hope.  True,  we  have  peace  and  plenty  ;  but  though  such  is  the  fact,  want 
and  discontent  are  rife  amongst  the  people.  The  sufferings  of  the  destitute  are 
expected  t^  be  relieved  by  an  extension  of  the  system  from  which  they  spring, 
while  their  discontent,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  silenced  by  the  Iaw*s  vengeance.  More 
foreign  trade  is  promised  as  a  cure  to  that  poverty  which  is  already  the  result  of 
too  much  competition.  Another  new  world  (the  third  in  my  day)  is  promised 
to  our  merchants,  and  British  industry  is  expected  to  revel  in  plenty  by  com- 
peting with  that  of  China.  While  trade  is  to  be  extended,  the  rights  of  the  people 
are  to  be  curtailed. 

Never  were  our  domestic  affairs  so  rife  with  woe,  gilded  by  so  much  promise. 

Our  prisons  and  workhouses  are  crowded — our  industrious  artizans  are 
famishing  by  thousands — agriculture  and  manufacture  are  deeply  injured,  nay, 
almost  paralyzed — while  England  is  opening  her  markets  to  the  competition  or 
the  globe ! 

Philosophy  is  rampant,  while  Christianity  is  ^permitted  to  languish.  The 
heralds  of  revolution  are  wafted  on  the  wings  of  power  to  every  district  and 
hamlet,  while  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  are  silent  and  inert; 

The  spindle  is  warring  against  the  plough,  and  those  in  whom  the  landlords 
trusted  are  sounding  a   retreat,  even  before  the  coming  strife.     The  nobles  of 
England  are  assailed  by  a  banditti  of  spinners — the  aristocracy  are  lowering 
their  crests  before  the  standard  of  the  mills. 

All  the  while,  no  voice  is  heard  asserting  the  truth  of  Constitutional  justice. 
I  have  striven  to  arouse  the  sickly,  slumbering  giant.  At  present,  he  will  not  hear 
— I  must  leave  him  to  his  nurses. — 

The  close  of  this  year  demands  the  expression  of  my  thankfulness  to  Godl! 
He  has  been  kind  and  gracious — I  would  praise  Him. 
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This  year  has  had  its  solemn  warnings  too — it  has  closed  the  eyes  of  friends 
most  dear  to  me.  But  while  I  consider  that  "  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  tlie 
evil  to  come,"  I  am  not  forbidden  to  weep  when  death  snatches  away  my  friends. 
I  find  it  good  to  linger  over  their  fondly  cherished  memories. 

This  year,  death  has  levelled  his  relentless  darts  at  those  most  dear  to  me.  All 
ages  have  been  struck  thereby.  One,  least  expected: — her  youth — her  beauty — her 
loveliness — herenthusiastic  benevolence — her  entire  disinterestedness — her  forget- 
fulness  of  self — ber  constant  devotion  to  her  God  and  His  poor,  availed  not ;  the 
grim  monster  saw,  coveted,  and  struck  his  blooming  victim.  In  striking  her,  he 
forced  this  heart  of  mine,  and  many  more  to  weep.  Our  sorrow  was  chastened  by 
liope — death  had  power  only  over  her  mortal  part.  She  had  lived  for  Jesus — she 
died  to  meet  him. 

In  her,  I  lost  a  friend  who  loved  rae  as  a  father — she  would  he  my  daughter 
— I  prized  her  as  though  she  were. 

She  had  left  her  father's  house  in  company  with  Mrs.  Oastler.  During  her 
sojourn  in  London,  she  oft  visited  me — she  thus  enlivened  my  prison  hours.  Oh'! 
what  pleasure  did  that  dear  child's  presence  yield  to  me  ! 

She  left  me  smiling,  and  hopeful  of  a  speedy  return.  .  She  was  seized  witli 
fever — she  died  before  she  reached  home  I     Her  end  was  peace. 

I  often  talk  about  that  friend.  I  wonder  if  she  now  visits  me  ?  I  think  that 
friendships  such  as  ours  are  not  extinguished  by  death. 

Another  young  friend,  who  aften  calls  upon  me,  Caroline  Maria  Williams^ 
beard  me  talking  one  day  fondly  of  her  who  is  departed.  Next  day^  Caroline 
brought  me  a  paper,  whicb  I  will  transcribe ;: — 

"  LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MISS  MABERLY. 

"  (Su2)po&ed  to  be  written  hy  RichcLrd  Oastler.), 

"  Sweet  is  the  Christian's  rest — 
How  calm  their  last  repose ! — 
Who  sleep  in  Christ  are  blest; 
Ann  !  thou  art  one  of  those. 

"  Safe,  through  redeeming  loFe, 
Thou'st  passed  the  vale  of  death  ; 
And  now  thou  sweep's!  thy  harp  abovfr,. 
Deck'd  in  life's  radiant  wreath. 

"Pure  spirit!  whither  now 
Enraptur'd  dost  thou  wend  ? — 
Say,  dost  thou  ever  earth-way  bow,. 
To  gaze  on  thy  old  friend? 

"  Methinks  I  see  thee,  love, 
As  we  were  wont  to  meet. 
Sure !  mortals  may  with  saints  above 
Oft  hold  communion  sweet. 

*' Bright  spirit!  I  believe, 
When  friends  from  us  are  riven, 

Oft  mourners  left  behind  receive 
Soft  whisperings  from  Heav'o.. 
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"  Thou  Amaranthine  flow'r, 
Embalm'd  in  Heaven's  own  dew. 
Thy  sweets,  in  yon  Elysian  bower, 
The  Saviour  smiles  to  view. 

"  Faith  sees  thee  as  thou  art. 
Where  joys  are  ever  new — 
Where  each  doth  bliss  impart — 
Where  grief  none  ever  knew — 
Where  all  eternal  praises  swell : — 
Till  there  we  meet,  my  friend,  farewell." 

You  cannot  reproach  me  for  thus  noticing  the  death  of  such  a  frieud. 

While  I  am  thankful  to  my  God  for  the  host  of  friends  which  He  has  spared 
to  me — while  I  cherish  their  love,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  forget  those  who  are 
*^  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come." 

Believe  me,  Sir,  the  affectionate  remembrances  of  those  numerous  friends 
with  whom  I  have  so  long  laboured  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  poor  factory 
slaves,  is  always  renovating.  Those  friends  demand,  and  they  shall  have,  my 
warmest  thanks. 

I  received  a  token  of  kindness  the  other  day  from  my  old  comrades  in  Man- 
chester, which  none  but  one  who  has  been  locked  up  in  prison  so  long  as  I  have  been 
can  duly  appreciate.  To  know  that  I  still  live  where  I  always  coveted  to  dwell — 
in  the  hearts  of  Britain's  industrious  sons,  is  a  reward  of  which  even  tyranny 
cannot  rob  me. 

Oppression  may  spend  its  power  and  rage,  all  harmless,  while  those  for  whom 
I  labour  are  resolved  to  love  me. 

It  may  be  useful  that  you  should  read  this  last  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of 
^^  my  people"  to  their  imprisoned  '*  King."  Read,  then,  the  following  Letter  and 
Resolution  ;  next  read  my  reply. 

"  To  Mr.  RiCHAHD  Oastler,  the  Queen's  Prison. 

"  Committee  Room,  Red  Lion  Inn,  London  Road,  Manchester, 
December  16,  1842. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — We  never  shall,  we  never  can  forget  you.  Your  kind  services  have  made  an 
impression  upon  our  hearts  never  to  be  erased  !  Though  shut  up  in  prison,  surrounded  with  locks, 
bars,  and  the  like,  Oastler's  name  will  never,  no  never  be  forgotten!  It  will  be  remembered  by  our 
'Children  and  our  children's  children;  yea,  from  generation  to  generation  will  they  lisp  that  name. 
But  to  my  purpose. 

"  I  am  instructed  by  the  Lancashire  Central  Short-Time  Committee,  to  forward  you  a  resolu- 
tion which  they  have  unanimously  adopted.  The  Committee  would  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  in 
adopting  any  resolution,  they  cannot  sufficiently  express  their  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  very 
great  and  efficient  services  which  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  our  suffering  factory  popu- 
lation, more  especially  when  they  consider,  that  had  those  services  been  given,  and  those  talents 
employed,  for  another  party,  you  might  now  have  been  sitting  in  high  places,  surrounded  with 
wealth  and  luxury,  instead  of  suffering  in  a  prison. 

*'  L.  SWALLOW,  Secretary. 

"Resolved, — That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Committee  be  given  to  Mr.  R.  Oastler,  for  his  honest, 
-upright,  and  unflinching  advocacy  of  the  Factory  question. 

"  This  Committee  cannot  but  express  their  sincere  regret,  and  do  deeply  deplore,  that  one  who 
has  so  long,  so  ably,  and  so  disinterestedly  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
and  pull  down  the  stronghold  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  should  be  imprisoned  and  restrained  from 
associating  with  those  who  are  anxiously  waiting  to  receive  and  welcome  him  with  open  arms.    But 
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ihej  sincerely  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  relentless  hearts  of  his  persecutors  will 
he  softened — that  they  will  repent  of  the  conduct  they  have  pursued  towards  him,  and  restore  him 
to  bis  family,  his  kindred,  and  his  sincere  and  affectionate  friends,  the  factory  operatives. 

(Signed)  ''  H.  GREEN,  Chairman. 

"  L.  SWALLOW,  Secretary." 


"  To  THE  Members  op  the  Lancashire  Central  Short-Time  Committee,  Manchester. 

"  My  dear  Friends, — Were  it  possible,  under  any  circumstances,  that  I  could,  unmoved,  re- 
ceive the  assurance  of  your  coutinued  and  cordial  aff'ection,  my  heart  must  be  charged.  Be  assured, 
that  in  my  captivity,  it  is  right  welcome  to  me,  that  although  I  may  no  longer  hear  the  sounds  of  your 
approbation,  or  be  warmed  by  the  friendly  shaking  of  your  hands — I  say,  it  is  right  cheering  to  me, 
when  your  written  greetings  assure  me  that  I  still  live  in  your  affections. 

'•Thanks  to  you,  a  thousand  thanks,  for  this  fresh  proof  that  lime  and  space  have  not  the  power 
to  shake  your  friendship — that  poverty  and  imprisonment  cannot  break  that  bond  which  unites  your 
bearls  to  mine. 

''  Years  have  rolled  over  since  we  first  met — eventful  years  of  trial  and  of  suffering,  since  we 
were  wont  to  discuss  that  great  question  which  afterwards  engaged  the  attention  of  many  Govern- 
ments, and  has,  in  some,  produced  enactments  which  have  proved  salutary. 

''It  has  been  our  privilege  to  work  together  in  the  cause  of  those  who  had  not  even  the  power 
to  plead  for  themselves — the  poor,  oppressed,  over-toiled  factory  children. 

'•  Our  foes  have  been  powerful — too  long  have  they  resisted  the  force  of  our  pleading.  The 
wealth  \^hich  they  have  unjustly  extracted  from  the  sweat  of  infancy,  has  availed  there  to  per- 
petuate slavery,  until,  so  true  is  retributive  justice,  until  the  excess  of  unregulated  production  ha« 
effected  the  ruin  of  many,  and  a  severe  loss  to  all  those  who,  even  at  the  expense  of  human  life,  were 
'  making  haste  to  be  rich.' 

''  Long  have  we  told  them,  that  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  listen  to  the  claims 
of  humanity  and  justice — now  they  confess,  by  their  acknowledged  embarrassments,  thai  what  we 
said  was  true. 

"Do  they,  then,  seek  to  change  the  system? — ^to  be  just  and  thrive?  Not  they.  Still  they 
fondly  cling  to  the  hope  that  wealth  will  crown  their  strenuous  efforts — they  paut  for  other  victims, 
and  soon  will  grasp  them. 

'•  You  have  often  heard  me  say,  that  '  the  nobles  and  the  factory  children  were  in  the  same 
boat.'     England  now  witnesses  the  verification  of  that  assertion. 

'•The  oppressors  of  the  factory  children,  the  tyrants  of  the  mills,  our  constant  opponents,  are  now 
avowedly  making  war  upon  the  possessors  of  agricultural  property.  Reduced  as  they  are  in  wealth, 
they  are  gathering  together  their  '  thousands,' '  to  annihilate  the  aristocracy.' 

"The  self-same  men  who  have,  without  remorse,  victimized  the  workers  in  their  factories,  and 
resisted  every  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  conditionof  their  'hands' — those  who  have  drained  the  life- 
blood  from  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and,  by  the  operation  of  their  unregulated  system, 
have  driven  millions  more  into  abject  poverty — these  very  men  are  now  clothing  themselves  with 
charity  and  meekness,  and,  under  the  profession  of  Philanthropy,  are  assaying  to  extend  their  power 
to  enslave,  persuading  the  legislature  and  the  landlords  that  all  the  misery,  which  is  produced  by 
themselves,  is  occasioned  solely  because  their  operations  are  impeded  by  laws  which  restrain  their 
freedom  to  employ  their  capital  and  their  'hands.' 

"The  Government  which  rejected  our  noble  leader.  Lord  Ashley,  because  of  his  unflinching  at- 
tachment to  the  factory  children — the  Government  which,  during  the  last  Sessions  of  Parliament, 
deceived  his  Lordship  by  vain,  delusive  promises— that  Government,  whose  leader  professed  that 
he  'would  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,'  is  also  secre;ly  abetting  the  factory  tyrants  in  their 
crusade  against  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  Constitution. 

"My  friends,  I  am  not  wont  to  be  deceived.  I  can  depend  upon  my  informants.  I  have  so- 
lemnly warned  the  nobles — they  have  been  regardless,  yet  every  event  proves  the  truth  of  my  repeated 
assertions,  until  at  length,  instead  of  resistance  to  the  career  of  the  traitors,  we  witness  the  parlia- 
mentary supporters  of  the  Government  paving  the  way  of  the  emissaries  of  revolution,  by  assuring 
their  constituents — that  it  is  vain  to  resist.     Nay,  the  aristocracy  themselves  are  aiding  Iheir  aeA 
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your  foes,  by  persuading  one  another — that  it  is  best  to  yield.  Thus  is  a  mine  being  spread  under 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  amidst  tlie  smiles  and  approbation  of  the  Conservatwe  Goxeinmetil^ 
who  once  boasted, '  we  will  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution.' 

"  You,  my  friends,  are  residing  where  lately  insurrection  prevailed — you  have  some  proof  of 
the  origin  of  that  outbreak.  Tell  me,  does  your  knowledge  accord  with  the  information  which  I 
have  received? 

"I  have  been  told  that  the  train  to  that  insurrectionary  movement  was  laid  by  men  of  wealih — 
by  those  iu  authority.  That  the  originators  of  that  Rebellion  were  men  whose  sworn  duty  it  was  to 
quell  revolt.     Is  it  so,  or  have  I  been  deceived  ? 

"  I  have  been  assured,  that  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  those  ringleaders  of  sedition  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Government — evidence  more  strong  than  that  on  which  so  many  starving  labourers 
and  artizans  have  been  convicted,  and  still  the  Government  has  refused  to  prosecute ! 

''It  has  been  reported  to  me,  on  authority  which  I  can  credit,  that  the  avowed  object  of  those 
ringleaders  of  rebellion  was  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  the  country — that  evidence  thereof  is 
now  in  (he  hands  of  the  Prcnsier;  and  it  would  seem,  that  the  Queen's  Ministers  rather  resort  to  the 
policy  of  aiding  those  traitors  in  the  acquisition  of  more  power,  than  attempt  lo  cramp  their  ruinous 
operations. 

'"Think  you  that  I,  who  know  so  well  the  heard-heartedness  of  the  mill  tyrants,  can  witness 
the  success  of  their  efforts  unmoved  ? — that  I,  who  have  so  long  endeavoured  to  unite  the  aristocracy 
and  the  people,  can  behold  the  enemies  of  both  thus  triumphing  over  each,  and  be  silent  ?  No, 
no;  my  old,  my  tried,  my  trusty  friends,  you  know  me  better — you  know  how  anxiously  I  have 
'endeavoured  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  this  country' — you  will  not  believe  that  poverty  and 
imprisonment  can  wean  me  from  the  love  of  my  father-land.  You  will  expect  that  I  should,  even 
from  behind  these  iron  bars  and  gales,  resist  the  power  which  threatens  to  destroy — that  same 
'stronghold  of  tyranny  and  oppression'  against  which  we  have  so  many  years  contested. 

"  I  will  not  disappoint  your  expectations.  It  is  but  my  body  that  is  the  subject  of  oppression. 
Never  was  my  mind  more  free  than  now — never  more  active — never  more  devoted  to  my  country's 
cause.  You  shall  hear  of  me  early  and  late,  baffling  and  bulFetting  our  foes.  As  heretofore,  so  now» 
I  am  prepared  to  oppose  that  power  of  Infidelity  which  would  at  once  trample  on  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  poor  and  the  crowned.  Aye,  my  friends,  our  foes  are  leagued  against  the  Queen  as  well  a» 
against  ourselves. 

"  On  whom  do  I  depend  for  help  ?  Not  on  the  Government,  they  have  drunk  the  deadly  draught ! 
On  the  aristocracy  ?  Not  for  one  moment! — they  confide  in  the  former.  On  the  Clergy?  Ah, 
no;  they  have  forgotten  their  watch-cry.  On  whom  then  do  I  depend  for  the  restoration  of  right 
true  Christian,  Constitutional,  old  English  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  people?  Next  to  God,  I  de- 
pend on  you.     While  there  is  a  Short-Time  Committee  left  in  England,  I  cannot  despair. 

"  I  have  seen  what  you  have  once  effected — I  know  what  spirit  you  are  of.  Your  former  deeds 
convince  me,  that  while  you  are  in  being,  while  Sadler  is  remembered,  and  Ashley  leads,  there  is 
hope. 

"  Can  we  better  arm  ourselves  for  our  coming  struggles,  than  by  looking  back  on  our  principles, 
to  try  if  they  are  sound  ?  I  think  not;  for  surely,  if  we  build  on  sand,  we  shall  not  abide  the 
tempest.  When,  however,  our  foundation  is  truth,  though  the  four  quarters  pour  their  blasts  on  us 
all  at  once,  we  shall  safely  outride  even  that  storm;  and  blessed  by  the  Deity,  you  will  afterwards 
form  a  nucleus  of  a  better  public  mind.  When  the  folly  of  Liberalism,  and  the  loss  by  unregulated 
freedom,  has  convinced  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  dupes  of  the  cunning  and  the  wicked,  that 
there  is  safety  only  where  power  is  restrained  by  Constitutional  law  —  where  order,  which  is 
Heaven's  first  law,  prevails;  then,  but  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  see  the  Plough,  the  Shuttle, 
and  the  Sail  in  mutual  harmony  prosper,  and  Want,  with  all  its  woes,  banished  from  the  houses  of 
the  expert,  the  ingenious,  and  ihe  industrious. 

"  We  have,  for  many  years,  my  friends,  we  have  been  misunderstood  ;  we  have  been  represented 
by  our  enemies  as  disaffected  and  rebellious  subjects.  They  have  told  the  Government,  that  we 
have  complained  when  there  was  no  cause — that  the  factory-workers  were  dissatisfied  when  ease 
and  plenty  were  their  reward!  These  Lies  have  been  credited,  until  the  wretchedness,  which  th& 
unrestrained  power  and  the  unregulated  use  of  machinery  has  produced,  has  alarmed  even  thos® 
who,  for  years,  supposed  that  they  were  profitting  by  your  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
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"  Let  us  once  more  explain  our  principles,  and  again  prove  that  our  intentions  are  peaceable — 
our  objects  just. 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  our  union  and  subsequent  exertions  was  explained  by  the  cruelties 
and  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  jiivenile  workers  in  our  mills.  We  thought  that  the  proof  of  such 
crimes  would  induce  the  Government  to  listen  to  our  complaints.  We  were  met  by  scorn  and  con- 
tempt; and  when,  at  last,  our  enemies  deigned  to  listen  and  to  reason,  we  were  assured,  that  if  un- 
bridled liberty  were  not  granted  to  wealth  and  machinery,  still  more  misery  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence — we  were  told,  that  competition  was  the  soul  of  trade,  that  she  disdained  protection, 
and  would  fly  from  Ej)gland  if  the  Parliament  should,  by  Legislative  interference,  dare  to  cramp  her 
freedom.  These  declarations  forced  us  to  inquire  into  their  truth,  and  thus  we  were  compelled  to 
listen  and  to  argue  upon  the  first  principles  of  political  economy. 

"  At  length,  we  were  let  into  the  whole  secret  of  the  competitive  school  of  Philosophy,  by  being 

told,  that  selfishness  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  State — the  only  safe  foundation  for  the  country's 

hope;  that  the  only  prospect  of  security  from  danger,  is,  in  giving  full  and  unrestrained  license 

to  'that  passion  for  accumulation,  that  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain,  which  has  no  limits' — 

(M^Culloch).     We  were  also  assured,  that  all  hope  of  benefitting  the  condition  of  the  working 

classes  must  be  for  ever  abandoned;   that  capital,  not  labour,  must  henceforward  receive  the 

profits  of  our  industry  and  skill ;  for,  said  our  opponents, '  to  give  our  capital  a  fair  remuneration, 

the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down' — (Huskisson);  and  again,  the  most  influential  preacher  of 

this  'liberal'  science  announces  to  his  hearers  the  destructive  nature  of  his  principles;  for,  says 

Boicring,  Mhe  condition  of  a  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a  cheaper,  better,  or  more  rapid  mode 

of  production,  must  be  deteriorated.'     The  Merchants  and  Traders  of  the  city  of  London  are 

not  silent  on  this  subject;  they  unblushingly  propound  the  destructive  theory,  which  is  so  contrary 

to  the  principles  upon  which  their  prosperity  is  founded ;  and,  in  their  famous  petition  to  Parliament, 

which  is  now  reprinted  by  the  apostles  of  unlimited  freedom,  it  is  asserted,  that  'freedom  from 

restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country — the  maxim 

of  BUYING  LABOUR  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  is  the  bcst  rulc  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation.'  The 

climax  of  this  grinding  system  was  at  last  promulgated  by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  teaches  a 

principle  of  Philosophy  called  Free  Trade,  by  asserting,  that  'the  employer  of  labour  is  to  avail 

himself  of  ALL  circumstances  by  which  he  can  REDUCE  the -return  of  labour.' 

"  When  we  have  thus  heard  the  principles  of  our  opponents  nakedly  avowed,  we  have  not  won- 
dered at  the  lamentable  consequences  which  have  resulted  to  the  working  classes  from  the  unregu- 
laled  system  which  is  founded  on  such  ruinous  and  demoralizing  principles.  Such  chilling, 
impoverishing,  and  unchristian  dogmas,  could  find  no  place  in  our  warm  old  English  hearts.  We 
have,  therefore,  set  up  the  standard  of  the  labourer's  Christian  right,  against  that  theory  of  Philo- 
sophy which  leaves  him  no  room  to  live;  and,  with  the  Apostle,  we  have  asserted,  '  The  husband- 
man that  laboureih  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits  ;'  and,  believing  that  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution  are  founded  on  Christianity,  we  have  urged  the  Government  to  interfere  for 
the  protection  of  Labour.  If  we  have  been  revolutionists,  so  was  William  Pitt — if  toe  have  mis- 
conceived the  duty  of  Parliament,  so  did  William  Pitt — if  our  notions  of  the  principles  of  trade 
and  commerce  are  ridiculous  and  visionary,  the  offsprings  of  folly,  so  were  those  of  William  Pitt. 
These  are  his  words — the  words  of  a  statesman,  who  has  yet  to  be  proved  a  traitor  or  a  fool: — 
'The  time  will  come  when  manufactures  will  have  been  so  long  established,  and  the  operatives,  not 
having  any  other  business  to  flee  to,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  man  in  a  town  to  reduce  the 
wages;  and  all  the  other  manufacturers  must  follow.  Then,  when  you  are  goaded  with  reduction, 
and  made  willing  to  flee  your  country,  France  and  America  will  receive  you  with  open  arms;  and 
then  farewell  to  our  manufacturing  superiority.  If  ever  it  does  arrive  at  this  pitch,  Parliament,  if 
it  be  not  then  sitting,  ought  to  be  called  together ;  and  if  it  cannot  redress  your  grievances, 
ITS  POWER  IS  AT  AN  END.  Tell  me  not  that  Parliament  cannot;  IT  IS  OMNI- 
FOTENT  TO  PROTECT.'  If  then,  in  applying  to  Parliament  for  redress,  we  may  have  sinned 
against  the  morals  o(  Philosophy,  we  cannot  have  transgressed  against  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, because  we  have  William  Pitt  as  our  schoolmaster. 

"  Again,  we  have  not  only  sought  for  redress  from  Parliament,  but  we  have  ventured  to  apply 
for  a  specific  measure  of  relief — the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  Our  opponents  have  laughed  us  to 
scorn,  and  assured  us,  that  if  our  prayers  were  granted,  the  condition  of  the  factory-workers  would 
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be  still  worse  than  it  is.  If  we  are  fools,  we  are  so  in  the  company  of  one  of  acknowledgeJ 
judgment  and  experience — we  do  but  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  elder  and  the  wiser  (though  not  so 
learned)  Peel. 

"The  father  of  the  Premier  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  self-same  measure;  and  when  he  did 
so,  he  said,  'The  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  employment  of  the  poor,  consisting  of  a  great  pro- 
poition  of  the  inhabitants  of  trading  districts,  will  be  attended  with  effects  to  the  rising  generation 
so  serious  and  alarming,  that  I  cannot  contemplate  ihem  yvhhout  dismaj/  ;  and  thus  the  great  effort 
of  British  ingenuity,  whereby  the  machinery  of  our  manufactures  has  been  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion, INSTEAD  OF  BEING  A  BLESSING  TO  THE  NATION,  WILL    BE   CONVERTED    INTO    THE 

BITTEREST  CURSE.' 

'*  We  believed,  that  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  follow  the  advice  of  that  experienced 
statesman  and  wcalihy  manufacturer,  had  afforded  proof  that  his  fears  werejust.  We  thought,  that  the 
evidence  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  folly  of  his  sagacious  opponents,  was  to  be  seen  in  that  'BITTER 
CURSE'  which  has  desolated  the  homes  of  millions.  We  therefore  reiterated  our  cry  for  protection, 
amidst  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  our  opponents,  who,  demanding  still  more  '  freedom,'  applied  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  an  increase  in  the  numerous  subjects  on  which  to  operate.  They 
then  obtained  thousands  of  the  agricultural  poor,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reducing  the  wages  of 
those  who  were  already  employed  in  the  milts. 

"  When  that  mad,  cruel  scheme  was  adopted,  we  prognosticated  its  result — increased  distress. 
True,  we  were  laughed  at.  Again  we  were  denounced  as  fools,  until,  at  length,  we  have  the 
recognition  of  the  truth  of  all  our  fears,  from  the  lips  of  the  Premier  himself,  who,  in  tracing  the 
causes  of  the  great  distress  which  has  prevailed  so  long  in  the  factory  districts,  declared,  that  one 
of  those  causes  was  to  be  found  'in  the  immigration  of  labour  from  the  rural  districts  into  districts 
the  seats  of  manufacture.'  We  witness,  as  we  predicted,  the  return  of  those  of  the  transported 
labourers  whom  death  has  spared  to  their  native  districts,  poorer  and  more  wretched  than  when  they 
left. 

"Well,  then,  my  kind  friends,  if  we  thus  review  our  position  and  our  principles,  we  have  no 
cause  to  charge  ourselves  with  folly. 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  wealth  of  our  opponents  has  given  them  an  increase  of  power,  and  we  are 
doomed  to  witness,  for  a  season,  the  progress  of  their  principles.  At  present,  England  will  not 
learn  by  experience.  While  other  nations  are  wisely  wrapping  themselves  up  in  the  mantle  of 
Protection,  it  would  seem  that  our  Government  is  resolved  to  unloose  every  restraint — breakdown 
every  regulation — and  lay  labour  defenceless  at  the  feet  of  capital.  For  awhile,  that  fever  of 
Philosophy  will  progress — but  not  always. 

"  When  England  shall  awake  out  of  this  trance,  she  will  shake  herself  from  her  funereal  dress 
— she  will  seek  for  truth,  and  find  it  in  our  principles. 

"  Keep,  then,  your  union  well  cemented — it  has  never  been  broken.  While  other  friends  of  the 
working  classes  are  divided  and  are  engaged  in  destroying  each  other^  the  band  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  has  remained  fast  tied  and  unbroken.  Let  no  jarrings  interrupt  YOUR 
UNION.    Your  day  of  active  exertion  is  not  far  distant — your  day  of  victory  is  sure. 

"  Believe  me,  my  friends,  it  has  done  me  good  to  chatter  with  you  this  while.  My  thoughts  have 
centred  as  they  were  wont  to  do — in  yours,  the  childrens',  and  the  labourers'  cause. 

"  I  will  not  apologize  for  this  long  letter — I  was  in  a  scribbling  mood,  and  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  me  called  for  a  response.     May  it  be  to  your  liking, 

'^  Well,  then,  thank  you  for  your  sympathy — but  no  more  on't.  Be  up  and  doing,  and  cheer  my 
soul  in  prison  by  once  more  raising  the  standard  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  Then  will  you  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Constitutional  principles,  and  form  a  centre  round  which  the  friends  of  well- 
poised  liberty  may  rally. 

"  Thus  will  you  again  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  give  them  other  work  than  '  the 
annihilation  of  the  aristocracy,'  or  the  destruction  of  yourselves,  the  Church,  and  the  Constitution. 

"  If  I  have  one  wish  for  liberty,  it  is  that  I  might  personally  aid  you  in  this  fresh  conflict  with 
our  foes.  But  you  need  not  my  presence.  You  have  many  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  in 
that  field — call  them  out — give  them  their  posts — I  know  that  they  will  keep  them. 

"Truly,  my  kind  friends,  my  heart  warms  while  I  write  to  you — my  blood  flows  quicker  than  it 
did — hope  smiles — victory  waits — she  waits  to  crown  the  constant  aiid  the  brave  1 
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'*  To  your  work,  then,  and  you  will  conquer  ! 

"  Let  me  hear  of  your  progress.     Tell  me,  how  can  I  aid  ?     Give  me  any  post  within  my  reach, 
and  I  will  maintain  it. 

"  Commend  me  to  your  wives  and  to  the  children — tell  them  to  pray  for  me,  and  for  our  cause ; 
and  remember,  men,  though  absent,  I  am  watching  and  listening. 

"  Good  night,  my  faithful  friends — good  night.     God  guard  you  all !     Amen. 

"  Your  '  King,' 

"RICHARD  OASTLER. 
"  The  Queen's  Prison,  (how  disgraceful  that  this  place  should  be  called  after  our  Queen,) 

December  17,  1842. 

"  P.S. — I  thank  my  kind  friend  Swallow,  your  Secretary,  for  the  letter  which  his  warm  heart 
indicted,  and  which  accompanied  your  welcome  resolution. 

*'  Truly  I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  jou  all.  Who  shall  now  say  that  the  working  men  of 
England  are  ungrateful. — R.O." 

Is  it  wrong  thus  to  write  to  working  men? 

To  make  room  for  that  which  I  have  promised, — my  ''Rent-Roll," — I  must 
omit  some  suhjects  which  press  upon  my  mind,  and  suddenly  conclude. 

*  *   I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

♦  J. 

P.S. — It  so  happens,  that  in  my  hurried  removal  from  the  Fleet  Prison,  I 
have  lost,  or  mislaid,  some  papers,  amongst  the  rest,  a  leaf  out  of  my  "  Rent- 
Roll,"  containing  the  entries  hetween  March  the  5th  and  29th.  Should  I  after- 
wards find  that  sheet,  it  shall  be  inserted.     Meantime,  I  must  proceed. 

Mar. 29. — Mr.  J.  Stephens  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  ''  The  Life  and  Labours 
of  Adam  Clark,  L.L.D."  I  remember,  the  first  time  I  spoke  in 
public,  was  when  Dr.  Clark  occupied  the  chair. 

30. — Mr.  J.  Inman,  London,  (late  of  Huddersfield,)  brought  me  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco. 

—      D.  Urquhart,  Esq.,  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  "Diplomatic  Trans- 
actions in  Central  Asia." 

April  2. — Mr.  Tvvells,  Birmingham,  brought  me  some  figs  and  raisins. 

5. — Mrs.  Robert  Meek  gave  me  a  large  "  spice"  cake. 

7. — Mrs.  Solomon,  London,  gave  me  tamarinds  and  flannel  to  cure  my  sore 

throat. 
9. — W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  hrought  me  a  ream  of  letter-paper. 

—  Mr.  C.  W.  Stafford,  Hull,  sent  me  a  fine  cod  fish,  from  the  Yorkshire 

coast. 

13. — Mrs.  Ward,  16,  Artillery  Street,  gave  me  one  quire  of  paper  and  a 
quantity  of  pens. 

14.— Wm.  Beckett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sent  me  41  \0s. 

18. — A  few  friends  from  Norfolk  brought  me  half  a  pound  of  tea  and  two 
pounds  of  sugar. 

21. — Mr.  J.  Tweedale,  Dewsbury,  gave  me  one  pound  of  tobacco. 

23. — Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  sent  me  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  with 
oysters. 

27. — Mr.  Hopkinson,  mechanic,  Huddersfield,  gave  me  2,y.  Qd. 

—  A  Manchester  friend  sent  me  a  famous  flitch  of  bacon. 

So  much,  this  week,  for  the  affectionate  remembrances  of  my  friends. — R.O. 
Printed  by  Vincent  Terras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oaaller  is  ^^  At  Hoyne''  on  Tuesdays,  Thyrdaj/s.  and  Satttrdai/s. — Mr.  Oastler^s  health 
requires  that  he  should  entirely  refrain  from  receiving  the  visits  of  Ids  friends  on  Mondays, 
Wed7iesdnys,  and  Fridays. 

^ViLLiAM  DoDD,  the  Factory  Cripple,  returns  thanks  to  E.  Ashxcorth,  Esq.,  Turton,  near 
Bolton,  for  5s. 

fVilliam  Dodd's  Letter  next  week. 
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NOTICE     OF     THE     ^^  FLEET    PAPERS." 

'THE  FLEET  PAPERS.  — By  Richard  Oastleh.  Nos.  45—48.  London:  Pavey, 
Holywell  Street,  Strand. — We  class  these  two  works  together,  [the  Fleet  Papers  and  the  Journal 
of  the  fVorking  Classes.lhecause  the  object  of  them  is  the  same  —  the  iinpro?einent  of  the  con- 
dition, and  the  instruction,  on  inanj  important  points,  of  the  operative  portion  of  society.  The 
Fleet  Papers,  and  their  benevolent,  ill-requited  author,  have  often  received  from  us  the  meed  of 
praise  which  is  due  no  less  to  the  nurabers  now  before  us  than  to  their  predecessors.  The  same 
kndly  spirit,  the  same  nervous  mind,  the  same  stern  integrity,  breathe  throughout ;  and  we  can  only 
regret,  that  the  possessor  of  these  sterling  virtues  is  in  a  prison.  .  .  In  one  of  these  papers,  we 
find  the  following  remarks  on  the  interview  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  a  deputation  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  principles  of  the  New  Poor  Law  are  discussed  with  masterly  acumen  in  these 
pag-es  ,  and  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  the  intention  of  our  late  liberal  governors,  in  passing  that 
law,  was  to  accustom  the  people  of  England  to  a  coarser  kind  of  food  !  !"  —  The  Hull  Packet 
Dee.  10,  184L 


EMIGRATION. 

"To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler, 

"London.  Dec.  14th,  1841. 

"Sir, — I  rejoice  to  find,  from  your  reply  to  your  Huddersfield  correspondent, 
J.  H..  that  you  will  defend  the  '  poor  and  needy  '  from  this  new  monster  that  has  just  come  forth 
to  devour  them: — the  '  Emigration  Kidnapper.'  To  little  purpose  will  jou  rescue  them  from  the 
jaws  of  the  'Factory  Monster '  and  the  "Poor  Law  Monster,'  if  the  *  Emigration  Monster'  be 
suffered  to  devour  ihem.  Unless  the  *  emigration  monster'  be  firmly  and  boldly  resisted,  my  firm 
conviction  is,  that  he  will  be  found  more  cruel  and  rapacious,  more  insatiable  of  human  blood,  than 
either  the  Factory  Monster  or  the  Poor  Law  Monster.  The  Emigration  Monster,  like  the  Factory 
and  Poor  Law  Monsters,  is  essentially  a  *  lover  of  Mammon,'  aud  like  every  other  lover  of  Man- 
— won,  bis  obj  ect  is  to '  ravish  the  poor.'  to  '  make  merchandise '  of  them,  to  '■  suck  out  of  them  no  small 
advantage.*  As,  Sir,  the  Factory  Monster  'works  up '  poor  little  children  in  its  accursed  mills 
(■  Hells,'  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  used,  not  inaptly,  to  call  them),  so  would  the  Emigration  Monster 
'work  up,'  unless  ]>revented,  our  British  agriculturists  and  artizans  in  the  swamps  and  forests  of 
our  colonies.  Every  humane  man  like  yourself,  should  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  the  '  lovers  of  Mam- 
mon,' and  narrowly  watch  their  designs.  They  are  naturally  hard-hearted,  cruel,  and  rapacious  ; 
and  would  'eat  up  the  people  as  they  would  eat  bread.'  Woe  betide  those  who  fall  into  their 
hands.  The  inmates  of  the  Fleet  Prison  well  know  the  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty  of  the  '  lovers 
of  Mammon  ;'  and  must  surely  feel  anxious  fo  preserve  the  '  poor  and  needy'  from  becoming  their 
prey.  That  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  keep  them  out  of  the  'net  of  the  spoiler,'  is 
w  hat  I  feel  assured  of.  To  keep  them  out  of  the  net  of  the  '  Emigration  Monster,'  all  you  need  do 
will  be  to  make  the  people  well  acquainted  with  the  '  infamous  tricks  practised  on  the  poor  emi- 
grants;' with  the  dreadful  hardships  they  are  exposed  to  on  shipboard;  with  their  sufferings  and 
privations  when  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  voyage;  and  above  all,  to  inform  them  of  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  lost  their  lives  by  the  burning  and  foundering  of  emigrant 
ships,  and  by  their  being  wrecked. 

"Allow  me  to  conclude,  by  expressing  the  happiness  I  feel,  that  a  man  like  yourself  should 
have  come  forward  so  boldly  and  zealously  in  the  cause  of  the  poor;  and  still  more  happy  wheo 
1  consider  that  in  all  your  efforts  in  their  behalf,  you  are  guided  by  the  light  of  the  Go^el. 

"I  am.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

'  W,  MORRIS." 


LETTER  VI. 


ON     COMMERCIAL     ECONOMY. 

"To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"  Sib., — The  branch  of  the  science  of  commercial  economy,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last 
letter,  was  that  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  circumstances  of  a  country  by  absentee  expenditure. 
With  regard  to  this  important  question,  I  will  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  advocate 
of  the  *  free  principle  of  trade  '  is  necessarily  oliliged  to  argue  that  absentee  expenditure  is  good 
lor  a  country,  or  enriches  it,  because,  if  free  trade  is  good,  this  also  must  be  good,  for  it  is  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

"  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  conclusion  thus  drawn  by  you,  and  other  advocates  of  free 
trade,  has  excited  much  distrust  respecting  the  whole  course  of  argument  on  which  it  is  professed 
♦.o  be  founded,  because  the  conclusion  itself  is  contrary  to  common  experience,  for  instead  of 
berg  beneficial  to  a  country,  or  enriching  it,  the  reverse  effect  is  clearly  seen  to  result  from  it. 


iil 

"In  your  work,  entitled  'Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  to  which  I  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  refer,  under  the  head  of  Commerce,  you  endeavour  to  show  that  the  community  would 
sustain  no  injury  by  the  total  abolition  of  the  prohibitive  system,  because  \rhatever  commodities 
are  imported  from  abroad  must  be  paid  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture, consequently  there  would  be  the  same  employment  for  British  labour  as  before,  the  whole 
of  your  argument  being  embodied  in  the  single  word  '■  because.*  Having  laid  this  great  question 
to  rest  in  that  easy  and  summary  manner  which  it  is  your  general  custom  to  employ,  and  which 
seems  to  give  to  your  own  mind  entire  satisfaction,  though  to  the  minds  of  those  who  look  for  strict 
reasoning,  it  is  just  the  reverse,  you  then  take  up  the  question  of  absentee  expenditure,  and  by 
connecting  it  with  the  preceding  course  of  argument  which  I  have  just  noticed,  you  assume  to  dis- 
pose of  it  in  th«  same  way,  making  it  a  corollary.  The  passage  occurs  at  page  156,  and  is  as 
follows  ;«— 

"  'What  has  now  been  stated  gobs  far  to  settle  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  influence  of 
absentee  expenditure.  If  an  English  gentleman,  living  at  home,  and  using  none  but  foreign 
articles  in  his  establishment,  gives  the  same  encouragement  to  industry  that  he  would  do  were  he  to 
use  none  but  British  articles,  he  must,  it  is  obvious,  do  the  same  thing  should  he  go  abroad.  What- 
ever he  may  get  from  the  foreigner,  when  at  Paris  or  Brussels,  must  be  paid  for,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  British  articles,  quite  the  same  way  as  when  he  resided  in  London.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  any  grounds  for  pronouncing  his  expenditure  in  the  latter  more  beneficial  to  this  country 
than  in  the  former.' 

"  The  first  comment  which  I  shall  make  on  this  passage,  shall  be,  on  the  important  meaning  of 
two  words  near  the  commencement.  You  say,  the  evidence  adduced  '  goes  far'  to  settle.  Here, 
then,  you  admit  that  the  evidence  is  not  complete  or  perfect.  It  only  'goes  far.'  The  question 
then  is, — how  far?  At  this  point  of  your  subject,  you  were  imperatively  called  upon  to  attempt  to 
give  a  definition,  instead  of  this  you  have  evaded  the  whole  question  in  the  weak  maniter  which  I 
have  just  noticed. 

"Again,  you  say, 'If  an  English  gentleman,'  &c.&c.  Here  you  rest  your  conclusion  upon  certain 
premises  which  you  require  to  be  granted  to  you,  that  is,  if  what  you  have  before  advanced  be  true, 
then  this  issue  must  be  true  also.  If  I  grant  you  a  false  hypothesis,  I  know  very  well  I  am  bound 
to  grant  you  also  a  false  induction,  and  likewise  a  false  conclusion.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  method 
of  making  use  of  logic  ;  but  it  is  a  very  bad  way  to  treat  a  serious  subject.  I  maintain,  that  the 
premises  which  you  have  here  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  your  argument,  are  wholly  false;  and,  more- 
over, I  mamtain  that  the  terms  which  you  have  employed,  prove  that  you  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  unsoundness  of  these  premises,  or,  else  that  your  mind  was  incapable  of  grasping  the 
whole  of  the  argument  on  which  you  had  ventured. 

''Again,  in  the  same  page  there  occurs  the  following  passage;-^ 

"  '  I  do  not  mean,  by  anything  now  stated,  nor  did  I  mean,  by  anything  I  have  stated  on  other 
occasions,  to  maintain  that  absenteeism  may  not  be,  in  several  respects,  injurious.  It  would  be 
easy,  indeed,  to  show  that  both  England  and  Scotland  have  been  largely  benefitted  by  the  residence 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors  on  their  estates.  No  one  can  doubt  that  they  have  been  highly 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  manners,  and  in  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  conveniences  and  enjoy- 
ments of  a  more  retined  society;  and  that  the  improved  communications  between  different  places, 
the  expensive  and  commodious  farm-buildings,  and  the  plantations  with  which  the  country  is 
sheltered  and  ornamented,  are  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribed  to  their  residence.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  most  Irish  landlords  acquired 
their  estates,  the  difference  between  their  religious  tenets  and  those  of  their  tenants,  the  peculiar 
tenures  under  which  the  latter  hold  their  lands,  and  the  political  condition  of  their  country,  whether 
their  residence  would  have  been  of  any  considerable  advantage.  But,  whatever  conclusion  may 
be  come  to  as  to  this  point,  cannot  affect  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text.  The  question  really  at 
issue  refers  merely  to  the  spending  of  revenue,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement  of 
estates  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  /  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
absenteeism  is,  in  this  respect,  at  all  injurious.' 

"  Now,  the  long  paragraph  just  quoted,  is  of  a  very  odd  character,  and  every  careful  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  design  of  it  is  merely  that  of  creating  confusion,  and  thereby  diverting  atten- 
tion from  the  great  principle  which  the  inquiry  involves.  You  have  here  heaped  together  many 
most  extensive  additional  questions,  such  as,  'The  manners  and  tastes  of  refined  society,' — 'The 
circumstances  under  which  most  Irish  landlords  acquired  their  estates,'^— *  The  difference  between 
their  religious  tenets  and  those  of  their  tenants,' — 'The  peculiar  tenures  under  which  the  latter 
hold  their  lands,'  and  'The  political  condition  of  the  country.'  I  feel  myself  justified  in  expressing 
my  conviction,  that  before  commencing  the  discussion,  you  had  adopted  the  determination  of  sup- 
porting, at  all  hazards,  the  Free  Trade  principle.  In  the  course  of  your  investigations,  the  im- 
portant question  of  Absentee  Expenditure,  as  well  as  others,  arose,  and  you  felt  the  impediment 
which  they  presented  to  your  progress,  and  being  incapable  of  treating  them  fully  and  honestly, 
you  attempted  to  overwhelm  the  true  nature  of  the  argument  by  the  introduction  of  irreievaut 
matter,  hoping  thereby  to  throw  the  minds  of  your  readers  into  the  same  hopeless  state  of  confusion 
a«  that  in  which  you  found  your  own. 

"  There  is  one  part  of  the  paragraph,  however,  which  IS  essential,  and  which  bears  upon  the 
point.  It  is  this, — 'The  question  really  at  issue  refers  merely  to  the  spending  of  revenue,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  estates ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  absenteeism  is,  in  this  respect,  at  all  injurious.'  So  then. 
Sir,  you  admit  that  so  much  evidence  has  been  adduced  respecting  the  injurious  nature  of  absentee 
expenditure,  that  you  are  only — '  not  yet  convinced  '*«-that  it  is  injurious.  The  true  nature  of  your 
admission  here  is,  that  the  greater  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  Free  Trade  principle,  but  not- 


ill 

wiilistaDding  this  important  adoiissioD,  you  are  stiH  resolved  on  adhering  lo  your  pre-adopted  con- 
clusion. This  shows  that  your  ivhole  course  of  argument,  instead  of  being  general  and  true,  i^  not 
only  merely  special,  but  false  also. 

"  I  have  now  shown  you,  on  your  own  authority,  that  the  extensive  and  important  question  of 
Absentee  Expenditure,  places  a  negative  on  your  great  general  conclusions,  and  hence  I  have  proved 
that  it  is.  of  itself,  sufficient  to  subvert  that  entire  fabric  of  reasoning  which  you  have  constructed, 
and  which  you  have  laboured  to  convince  mankind  is  theoretically  true.  "When  I  shall  come,  here- 
after, to  treat  of  this  question  affirmatively,  instead  of  negatively,  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  ancient  constitutional  priaciple,  or  a  law  of  just  regulation,  that  the  subject  of 
Absentee  Expenditure,  which  modern  writers  on  political  economy  have  made  so  intricate  and  per- 
plexing, admits  of  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  explication.  By  means  of  the  great  law  of  pro- 
portion, or  the  advancing  and  improving  by  DEGREES,  the  true  policy  will  be  made  evident.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  a  community  may  safely  permit  such  changes  as  the  question  itself  implies,  but 
only  up  to  a  certain  amount,  which  an:ount  is  indicated  by  the  general  well-being  of  the  people. 
Let  there  be  sufficient  capital  reserved  in  a  country  to  keep  those  whose  destiny  it  is  to  earn  their 
subsistence  by  their  daily  labour,  in  the  enjoyment  of  necessaries  and  comforts,  and  then  with  what- 
ever surplus  remains  when  this  has  been  effected,  general  luxury  may  be  indulged.  Thus,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  great  rule  which  man  is  required  fo  observe,  is  that  of  moderation  in  thegrati- 
f.cation  of  his  wishes,  and  the  course  which  he  has  to  avoid,  is  that  of  excess;  now  between  these 
two  points  of  moderation  on  the  oive  hand,  and  excess  on  the  other,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  de- 
gree  or  proportion  must  continue  to  operate.  But  these  great  and  all-important  points  will  require, 
on  another  opportunity,  especial  and  most  minute  consideration. 

"  In  my  next  letter,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  very  material  evidence,  having  a  direct  and 
close  bearing!  on  the  protective  system  of  commerce,  which  evidence  has  been  advanced  by  him  who 
you  acknowledge  to  be  the  chief  scientific  authority  on  your  side,  and  it  will  show  that  the  writer 
has  been  under  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that  the  protective  principle  of  commerce,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  free  or  the  competitive,  is  right  and  good. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  .servant, 
*'  16,  Doughty  Street,  Dec.  20, 1841,"  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 


CHRISTMAS   ANI>   NEW   YEAR'S   PRESENTS, 

'T'HISis  the  gay  and  jocund  period, \^  hen  the  intercourse  of  Love  and  Friendship,  from  almost  im- 
Hiemorial  usage,  is  displayed  by  the  exchange  of  gifts.  If  the  kind  judgment  may  be  consulted 
in  the  choice  of  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Gift.it  will  surely  decide  upon  something  which  has  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  personal  comfort,  health,  and  beauty — of  something  which  may 
CREATE,  or  effectually  preserve,  a  CHARM — a  gratification  which  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  aid  of  Messrs.  ROWLAND'S  three  grand  discoveries  for  the  Toilet.  Experience  has 
long  sufficed  to  incontestibly  prove  their  mild,  innoxious,  yet  efficacious  operation  upon  the  Hair, 
Skin,  and  Teeth. 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL, 

imparts  an  additional  vigour  to  the  roots  of  the  Hair,  and  is  not  a  little  celebrated  for  the  graces  it 
bestows.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  a  glossy  brightness,  together  with  a  beautiful  ten- 
dency to  curl.  In  reference  even  to  the  Hair  of  early  childhood,  the  use  of  the  Oil  is  attended 
with  the  happiest  effects.  Mild,  invigorating,  stimulative,  and  purifying  in  every  instance,  it  mate- 
rially assists  in  dispelling  scurf  and  dandriff,  and  renders  supererogatory  the  use  of  the  fine  comb. 
Price  3«.  6c/. ;  Is.;  10s.  Gd.;  and  21*.  per  Bottle. 

ROVkIiA]VI>'S    KAIiYROR, 

by  its  mild  and  sooth'ftig  operation  upon  the  pores  of  the  Skin,  it  renders  wholly  innoxious  the  biting 
winds  of  Winter,  so  apt  to  disfigure  with  cutaneous  inflammation  the  delicacy  of  the  Hands  and 
Face;  in  .every  form  of  cuticular  inflammation,  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR  imparts  an  imme- 
DiATB  and  SOOTHING  relief,  and  unvarying  in  the  mildness  and  certainty  of  its  action,  purifies  the 
•*kin  of  all  the  grosser  secretions,  until  it  renders  it  of  an  almost  transparent  fairness. 
Price  4s.  6d.  and  8*.  6d.  per  Bottle,  duty  included. 

ROWIiAlKU'S    OROIVTO,    or    PEARIi    R£]¥TIFR1€E. 

This  is  an  efficient  White  Powder  for  the  Teeth,  solely  prepared  from  Oriental  herbs  of  sove- 
>  reign  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and  thoroughly  cleansing  the  Teeth.     It  effec- 
frtuallj  expels  all  tartar  and  concretions  formed  on  the  Teeth,  and  renders  them  of  a  DAZZLI^G 
whiteness.  Price  2s.  9d.  per  Box,  duty  included. 

CAUTION.  —  On   purchasing  the  "Macassar  Oil,"    be  particular  to   ask  for  "  ROAV- 

LAND'S,"  and  observe  their  Name  and  Address  in  red,  on  the  Wrapper,  thus — 

A.  ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

Countersigned,  ALEX.  ROWLAND, 

The  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO  have  the  Name  and  Address  on  the  Government  Stamp. 

^°  Be  sure  to  ask  for  "  ROWLAND'S." 

Printed  by  Vinceut  Torra«  &  Co.,  7,  Falsce  Row,  New  Road.  London. 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
^ll  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
!5t3quent  insecurity  of  life  and  property;  also,  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions;  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  miode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 
The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment  —  putting  off  the  evil  day 
-^making  laws  "  from  hand  to  mouth,^*  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation  —  Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 
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My  correspondents  will  excuse  the  delay  of  the  insertion  of  their  kind  communi- 
cations, to  make  room  for  the  following  most  important  document, — B.O. 

THE  TEN  HOURS'  FACTORY  QUESTION. 

Interview  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

"  The  first  visit  of  the  deputation  was  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  whom  they  waited  hy  appoint- 
ment, on  Thursday  the  2Sth  of  October,  at  his  oflicial  residence.  I>ovvr»in<>^-street.  Sir  Robert  re- 
reived  the  deputation  in  (he  most  courteous  iiianuer,  and  after  requesting  them  to  be  seated^ 
awaited,  in  silence,  iheir  statement, 

*'  The  Deputation  opened  tlie  business  Ijy  saying-,  '  We  have  been  deputed  to  wait  upon  you. 
Sir  Robert,  by  the  Shori-time  Committees  of  the  West  Riding  af  Yoi  ksjhire,  iu  consequence  of  a 
letter  from  Lord  Ashfey,  statinjjf  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinions  nerc  iiol  yet  matured  apon  the 
I'actory  Question.  We  were  in  hopes  tiial  .you  would  have  come,  by  this  time,  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  re«;pecling  the  Ten  Hours'  Hill,  and  we  now  press  upon  your  attention  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  iniroducing  such  a  bill  at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing  session — a  bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  labour  in  factories.  In  reciin  sting  this  interference  on  the  pjirt  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  ih"  Legislature,  we  wish  to  (>!)>ierve,  that  we  have  the  saiictiotj  of  precedent,  inas- 
much as  tliis  suliject  has  already  been  repeatedly  before  both.  Several  acts  have  been  already 
])assed,  and  as  these,  owing  to  various  causes,  iiave  not  yet  produced  the  elfecis  which  it  is  fair  tcf 
presume  the  Legislature  had  in  view  in  passing  then>.' 

"  Sir  Robert  here  interposed,  and  said,  '  Will  >ou  please  first,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  bill 
you  propose!'  The  Deputation  explained,  that  the  leading  provisions  they  were  aaxious  to  see 
enacted  were — 

"•'LA  clause  declaring  that  in  future  no  person  between  13  and  2\  years  of  age,  should  be 
employed  more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  in  anv  niill  or  factory.'  The  Deputation  added,  that  it 
was  more  urgent  now  than  ever  to  have  a  legislative  protection  for  tiiose  above  13  years  of  age,, 
owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  proportion  of  females  now  working  in  factories. 

"  '  2.  That  to  insure  the  fullijinent  of  this  clause,  no  young  person  should  be  permitted  to  stay 
or  be  found  in  the  mills  between  six  o'clock  in  the   evening  and  six   o'clock  in  the  morning.     The 
mill-owner  or  manager  infringing  the  law,  to  be  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 
'•  '  3.  The  gradual  withdrawal  of  all  females  from  the  factories. 

'•  '  The  boxing  ofTof  all  dangerous  parts  of  machinery,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  with  a  power 
of  recovering  compensation  for  any  injury  sustained  through  neglect  of  this  provision.' 

"  Sir  Robert  said — '  The  last  point  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail ;  but  don't  you  think  there  would 
be  very  great  hardship  in  the  proposal  respecting  female  labour?  Su[)po>e  a  widow  with  two 
daughters,  without  any  other  means  of  support  than  her  and  their  labour.  Would  it  not  be  very 
unjust  to  step  in  between  her  and  an  honest  employment,  and  say,  you  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sup- 
]»ort  yourselves  by  your  own  labour.' 

'•  The  Deputation. — 'There  are  certainly  difficulties  connected  with  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
and  the  one  so  strongly  stated  by  you,  is  not  the  least.     Such  cases,  however,  would  be  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule  ;  and  it  is  the  latter,  not  the  former,  to  which  all  legislation  is  directed.     Special 
cases  might  be  provided  for  by  special  enactments.     We  do  not  believe  that  any  evils  which  might 
arise  from  even  a  rigorous  and  entire  prohibition  of  female  labour  could  be  compared  with  those 
which  spring  from  the  present  system.     The  females  employed  in  factories  are  generally  the  ofif- 
spring  of  parents  who  have  been  similarly  situated.     They  get  little   if  any  education  worthy  the   . 
name  previous  to  entering  the  mills,  and  as  soon  as  they  enter  them  (generally  at  a  very  early  age, 
in  consequence  of  the  connivance  of  parents,  medical  men,  and  factory  owners,  to  evade  the  present 
lavv)  they  are  surrounded  by  intluences  of  the  most  vitiating  and   debasing  nature.     They  grow  up 
in  total  ignorance  of  all  the  true  duties  of  woman.    Home,  its  cares  and  its  employments,  is  woman's 
true  sphere,  but  these  poor  tilings  are  totally  unfitted  for  attending  to  the  one,  or   participating  in 
the  other.     They  neither  learn,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  make  a  shirt,  darn  a  stocking, 
cook  a  dinner,  or  clean  a  house.     In  short,  both  in  mind  and  nianners,  they  are  altogether  unfitted 
for  the  occupancy  of  a  domestic  position,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  wealthy  and  middle 
classes  very  rarely  engage  any  of  this  class  as  servants.     Yet  those  who  are  thus  considered  unfit 
even  to  fill  the  office  of  menial  to  the  rich,  are  the  only  parties  among   whom,  ordinarily,  the  male 
factory  labourer  has  a  chance  .of  obtaining  a  wife.     They  are  married   early.     Many  are  mothers 
before  20.     Thrifilessness  and  waste  even  of  their  small  incomes,  and    consequent  domestic  dis- 
comfort and  unhappiness,  generally  succeed.     Through  these  nieaivs  is  engeiMlered   a  vast  amount 
of  immorality  and  misery,  and  while  such  are  its   results  as  respects  private  life,   the  operation  of 
the  system  is  not  less  injurious  in  a  national  point  of  view.     It  throws  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
family  on  the  wite  and  the  child,  and  compels  the  adult  male,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  duty  ought 
rightfully  to  fall,  to  be  reluctantly  i;lle.      It  is  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature   and  of  Provi- 
dence— a  return  to  a  slate  of  barban.sin.  in  which  the  woman  does  the  work,   while  the  man  looks 
idly  on.     The  consequence  of  ilnowing  loo.'^e  such  a  mass  of  partially-informed  n>en  in  such  cir- 
cumsiances,  cannot  fail  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Slate.     Disarfeclion  and  discontent  must 
be  engendered  among   parties  so  situated.     If,  therefore,  sub  evils,  both   private  and   public,  caiv 
be  dislincily  traced  to  this  source,   we  think  that  ii  is  the  imperative  duly  of  Governnient  and  the 
L  'gislature  to  step  in  ai.d  arrest  their  operation  to  the  utmost  praciicable  extent.' 

"Sir  Robert  Peel. — •  I  snH  see  great  difliculiies  in  the  way,  admitting  all  you  have  slated.  I 
believe  that  female  and  youihful  labour  is  preferred,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  cheapness;  is  iv 
not?  And  also,  because  il  is,  in  some  deparlineius,  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view  thai> 
adult  labour.' 

'•The  Deputation. — 'You  are  right  as  respects  the  cheapness.  Sir;  but  the  other  point  may 
adaiit  of  doubt.     For  instance,  il  is  ot)jected  that  aduli»  could  nut  slooj)  to  the  machinery,  to  tLc- 
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height  of  which  children  are  perfectly  adapted.  But  this  objection  could  easily  be  ohv\Ale6  hf 
having  the  mules  raised,  and  other  machinery  fixed  a  little  higher  from  the  ground.  And  as  t(? 
dexterity  of  fingers,  you  must  be  aware  that  the  utnjost  fineness  of  touch  and  quickness  of  movement 
may  be  acquired  and  retained  by  constant  practice.' 

"Sir  R.  Peel.—"  It  is  evident  that  the  course  you  propose  Would  have  the  effect,  if  adopted,  of 
compelling  the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  adults,  and  consequently  higher  priced  labourers  ^ 
and  the  result  of  that  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  British  manufactures,  and  thus  place  our* 
manufacturers  under  greater  disadvantages  in  foreign  markets  than  at  present.  Now,  the  com* 
plaint  of  our  manufacturers  is,  that  the  competition  in  those  markets  is  already  so  great,  that  it  i^* 
with  the  utmost  ditHouliy  they  can  maintain  a  footing  in  them.  I  feel  deeply  for  the  working  classes 
of  this  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  any  measures  could  be  devised  by  which  the  deep  distress  Ihey 
now  suffer  could  be  alleviated,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  immediatdj  to  adopt  them* 
But  we  have  not  only  their  case  to  consider,  but  also  the  eifect  which  such  measures  would  have? 
upon  the  employment  of  capital,  and  the  interests  of  those  Classes  who  have  invested  their  capital  in 
these  pursuits.' 

"The  Deputation.— 'Hitherto,  Sir  Robert,  the  interests  of  the  capitalists  have  been  attended 
to  almost  exclusively ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  introduction  of  self-acting  machinery,  and 
machinery  requiring  the  attendance  of  women;  and  children  only,  together  with  intense  competition 
between  our  own  njerchants,  has  thrown  vast  numbers  out  of  work,  and  reduced  the  wages  of  those' 
who  are  employed  to  the  barest  pittance  which  can  support  existence.  This  evil  is  likely  to  be 
still  further  aggravated  by  the  immense  increase  of  machit^ery  abroad.  The  policy  of  the  late 
Government  had  been  to  allow  that  it  should  be  freely  exported.  Of  late  years  machinery  has 
been  extensively  introduced  on  the  continent.  Belgium,  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  other  places  have, 
instead  of  taking  our  goods,  succeeded  in  their  primary  object^— that  of  supplying  their  own 
markets  ;  in  some  instances  they  have  gone  further,  and  now  compete  successfully  with  us  in  neutral 
markets;  and  in  some  articles  even  come  into  direct  competition  with  us  in  our  own  markets.  Above 
all,  America  is  a  rival  that  threatens  ultimately  to  destroy  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  this 
country—cotton.  It  can  be  shown,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  American  manufacturer  possessing' 
the  advantage  of  having  the  raw  material  almost  at  his  own  door,  he  is  enabled,  notwithstanding 
a  higher  price  of  labour,  inferior  machinery,  and  less  economical  processes  of  management,  which 
give  an  advantage  to  the  British  manufacturer  of  17  per  cent.,  the  American  is  yet  enabled,  with 
his  water-power  and  cheaper  raw  material,  in  all  fabrics  in  which  quantity  is  more  a  matter  of  con-< 
sideration  than  quality,  to  beat  us  in  the  end  by  a  small  per  cenlage.  Now,  the  disparity  at  pre^ent 
existing  between  us  as  respects  machinery,  cheap  labour,  and  superior  management,  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  continually  lessening,  and  a  closer  approximation  take  place.  The  populaiion 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  natural  increase,  aided  by  immigration,  will  lower  the  cost  o/ 
labour  ;  improvements  will  be  daily  introduced  in  the  machinery,  effecting  more  with  less  CApenditure 
of  power,  and  experience  will  improve  their  modes  of  management,  until  at  length  they  will  be  on  a 
par  with  us  in  all  these  points,  wiule  the  substantial  and  permanent  drawback  of  having  to  send  ta 
America  for  our  raw  material,  bring  it  home,  and  retransport  it  for  sale  in  its  njanufactured  slate^ 
will  still  press  upon  us.' 

"Sir  Robert  Peel.— 'Well,  but  do  you  net  think  that,  according  to  your  own  admissions,  the 
arguments  against  any  interference  which  might  aid  the  process  which  you  have  so  clearly  and 
strongly  descnhed  as  now  going  on,  are  very  much  strengihened  ?' 

"  The  Deputation.—-''"  Pardon  us.  Sir  Robert,  such  is  not  the  case  according  to  the  light  in 
which  we  view  ihe  subject.  It  is  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  that  price  is  depertdeni  upon 
supply  and  demand.  If  an  article  is  scarce  in  the  market,  however  small  the  deticienCy  may  be, 
the  price  of  all  the  stock  in  the  market  is  raised.  In  like  manner,  if  there  be  a  surplus,  bowevei* 
small  that  surplus  may  be,  it  affects  not  merely  the  surplus,  but  the  whole  of  the  commodity,  which 
is  thereby  reduced  in  price.  Now,  we  can  show,  by  statistical  facts  and  irrefutable  documents, 
that  since  the  year  1815.  there  has  been  a  constant  introduction  of  self-acting  machinery,  or  ma- 
chinery which  imposed  greater  labour  on  the  smaller  number  of  adult  operatives  retained;  thu.4 
cheapaniiig  the  cost,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  production.  And  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence .'  Why,  exactly  in  proportion  as  this  has  taken  place,  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  have  regularly  decreased  !  until  at  length,  in  1832.  we  received  no  more 
money  for  three  times  the  amount  of  raw  material  manufactured,  than  we  received  in  1815  for  the 
one  third.  This  result,  in  our  opinion,  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  unregulated  use  and  extensive 
introduciion  of  machinery,  which  has  either  superseded  adult  labour  entirely,  or  replaced  it  by 
the  cheaper  labour  of  women  and  chillren.  What  is  now  the  consequence?  Throughout  the  ma- 
iiufaciuring  districts  the  mills  are  nearly  closed.  The  capitalists  and  middle  classes  are  in  dilli- 
culties — -iiisolvei.t  or  bankrupt  ;  whAe  the  operatives  are  in  a  state  of  destitution  which  must  make 
every  hedrl  bleed,  and  winch  arises  from  causes  over  which  they  themselves  have  no  controul.  Now 
if  this  insane  course  had  heen  checked  — if  over-production  had  been  discouraged  by  wise  laws,  and 
a  prudent  system  of  trade  pursued,  wages  and  profits  would  have  been  better,  and  employment 
more  permanent  and  more  equally  diffused  over  the  year.  We  should  not  have  had  Hushes  of 
prosperity,  succeeded  by  long  periods  of  depression  ;  a  continual  recurrence  of  gluts  and  panics, 
each  crisis  following  the  oiher  at  shorter  intervals,  and  finding  us  less  prepared  to  bear  it  than 
its  predecessor.  For  these  reasons.  Sir  Robert,  we  believe  that  the  dictates  of  sound  political 
wisdom  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  morality,  an<i  religion,  in  calling  upon  us  to  re-trace 
our  steps,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  a  system  which  is  spreading  disease,  disorganization,  and 
disaffection,  in  ilie  factory  districts.  As  a  proof  that  we  are  not  overstating  the  facts,  we  beg  to 
present  you,  Sir  Robert,  with  one  illustration  out  of  many  which  might  be  offered.  It  is  a  printed 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Unemployed  Operatives'  Enumeration  Committee  of  Leeds,  iu  which  a 
detailed  statemt-nt  of  the  condition  of  the  operatives  in  the  several  wards  of  that  town,  the  em- 
p  )rin.n  of  ihe  woollen  district,  is  given.  Tlie  summary  of  that  appalling  statement  i;,  that  nearly 
«^0,000  liuiJKin  b-in^s  are  now  living  upon  an  average  weekly  income  ofll^d.  per  l:e  id.  Wt  leave 
to  your  own  jjitlgtnent  what  must  be  the  uliiijuate  eud  of  such  a  stale  ef  ili.ii^s.' 


"Sir  Itob^rt,  taking  the  (K)cument,  said,  'I  am  starry  to  say  that  t  have  already  seen  this  me- 
lancholy statement  in  manuscript,  through  the  kindness  of  Bir  James  Graham,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Beckett.  1  am  deeply  grieved  by  the  knowledge  of  such  an  amount  of  suffering, 
bnd  sympathize  most  sincerely  with  the  condition  of  the  people  as  there  described.  It  is,  indeed, 
Very  distressing,  and  some  efficient  rethedy  is  most  desirable.' 

"  The  Deputation. — *  The  acquirements  of  humanity  iinperativfely  demand  itt  No  system  which 
i^niails  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  Community  such  suffering  ought  to  be  permitted  to  exist;  such  a 
Laneful  inHuence  ought  not  to  go  unchecked,  whatever  reasons,  political  or  economical,  may  be 
hdduced  in  its  behalf.  We  beg  aUo  to  present  jou  with  a  synopsis  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Jlenry  Grreen,  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  highest  eminence.  (The  Deputation  here  delivered  in  a 
paper,  for  a  copy  of  which  see  Vol.  1.  No.  46,  pp.  365 — 367.)  'This  evidence,'  said  the  Deputa- 
tion, 'is  corroborated  by  many  otiier  witnesses  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  medical  profession; 
ftnd  we  have  also  much  pleasure  in  reminding  you  of  the  unequivocal  opinion  of  your  father,  the  late 
8ir  Robert  Peel,  in  favour  of  a  ten  hours  bill,  tte  was  conspicuous  among  the  earliest  advocate* 
of  the  regulation  of  factory  labour  ;  and  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  employers  in  England,  and  a 
practical  man,  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  Utmost  deference.  The  following  were  his  words: — 
*  Such  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  employment  df  the  poor,  consisting  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
ilihabitants  bf  trading  districts,  tvill  be  attended  with  effects  to  the  rising  generation  so  serious  and 
alarming,  that  I  cannot  contemplate  them  without  dismay;  and  thus  that  great  effort  of  Britisli 
ingenuity,  whereby  the  machinery  of  our  manufactures  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  instead 
or  being  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  ^ill  be  convierted  into  the  bitterest  curse.' 

"SirR.  Peel  then  directed  the  conversation  to  the  broad  question  of  machinery^ tvhich  he  said 
Vras  one  deserving  of  the  gravest  consideration.   The  deputation  said,  '  We  will  not  attempt  to  con- 
rt-al  from  you.  Sir  Robert,  that,  in  our  opinion,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  fully  and  fairly,  the  enactment 
of  other  and  more  comprehensive  medsures  is  indispensably  necessary.     A  ten  hours  bill  ten  year* 
ftgo  might  and  would  liave  produced  much  more  benefit  than  it  can  now  produce.     In  the  interval  a 
vast  amount  of  automaton  power  has  been  called  into  existence.     It  appears  by  the  reports  of  the 
factory  inspectors  that  between  the  years  1835  and  1889  the  horse-power  increased  at  least  one- 
Jialf,  while,  so  far  from  the  new  machinery  calling  new  manual  labour  into  exercise,  the  fact  was 
that  the  number  of  spinners  in  Manchester  required  to  work  the  enlarged  and  increased  machinery 
\vas  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  previously  employed.     For  such  a  state  of  things  it 
Mould  be  very  unwise,  and  a  concealment  of  the  truth,  to  sdy  that  a  ten  hours' bill  would  be  a  com* 
plete  and  perfect  remedy;  but  it  Would,  at  least,  be  a  step  in  the  right  road.     It  would  be  an  ear-< 
Jiest  to  the  operative  classes  that  the  Government  sympathizes  with  them,  has  its  attrniion  directed 
to  their  condition,  and  is  anxious  to  do  what  lies  in  its  power  to  ameliorate  it.     Tlie  subject,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  not  a  new  one.  The  ten  hours'  question  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again 
in  the  Legislature.    Several  committees  have  taken  voluminous  evidence  upon  it — evidence  which  is 
conclusive  of  the  justice,  the  humanity,  atid  the  sound  policy  of  the  measure.     The  question,  in 
those  districts  where  it  is  best  understood,  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  among   the 
Working  classes;  even  the  master  class,  ^ho  formerly  thought  it  their  interest  to  oppose  it,  have 
been  taught  by  experience  of  a  painful  description  to  abate  that  opposition,  and  many  of  them  are 
noW  favourable  to   the   enactment  which  we   seek.     Public  opinion,  therefore,  will   be  with   the 
Gbvernment,  should  it  resolve  upon  proposing  this  measure  to  the  ensuing  Parliament.     But  to  in- 
sure effective  relief  from  the  dangers  and  evils  by  which  ive  are  now  surrounded,  bolder  and  more 
comprehensive  measures  most  assiaredly  are  requisite,  and  if  you.  Sir  R.  Peel,  will  excuse  us  for 
stepping  beyond  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  our  mission,  we  wjJl  tell  you  our  opinions  as  to  tho.«e 
tneasures.     We  have  come  to  you  in  the  spirit  of  friendship-=^not  to  dictate  or  dogmati^e-^-ueither 
liave  we  come  to  find  fault,  without  suggesting  such  a  remed\  as  appears  to  us  capable  of  allevi-* 
.iting  the  evil ;  and  we  also  come  free  from  all  party  feeling  or  prejudices.     We  are  sick  of  party 
nicknames,  and  party  contests,  for  pariy  purposes.     We  are  sick  of  the  everlasting  confusion  and 
had  feeling  arising  from  these  contests,  and   are  prepared   to  award  our  confidence,  support,  and 
gratitude,  to  any  Government,  or  set  of  men  (no  matter  what  their  party  name  may  be),  uho  w>n 
show  by  their  actions  that  they  sympathize  with  our  wrongs  and  our  sufferings,  and  are  honestly 
desirous  of  removing  them.     We  approve  of  the  course  you  have  pursued  since  your  accession  to 
power;    and  especially  in  your  resolution  to  take  time  for  the  consideration  and  maturing  of  the 
measures  on  which  >ou  may  resolve.     We  have  had  too  mucli  of  legislation  which  can  only  be  fitly 
characterized  as  being  from  'hand  to  mouih,'  and  we  are,  therefore,  willing  that  you  should  l.avp 
all  the  time  which  may  be  requisite  to  enable  you  to  decide  both  what  measures  are  necessary,  and 
hoW  they  may  be  most  beneficially  carried  into  effect.     But.  perfectly  willing  that  such  time  should 
be  accorded  to  you.  we  shall  expect.  Sir,  that  measures  of  real  substantial  justice  will  be  the  result. 
In  order  to  &id  this  object,  we  now  respectfully  contribute  our  small  quota  of  information  and  advice. 
We  venture  to  recommend,  for  the  reason  laid  before  you  at  length,  :!ie  passing  of  the  ten  hours' 
bill,  and  to  accompany  it,  either  by  the  total  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  or  by  such  an  alteration 
of  it  as  will  render  it  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  in  which  it  is  at  this  moment  prac- 
tically inoperative,  and  in  v^hich  we  defy  any  Government  ever  to  enforce  it.     These  preliminary 
measures  would  give  confidence  to  the  Working  classes  and  their  friends,  insure  to  the  Government 
the  support  of  the  well  disposed  and  humane  of  all  classes,  and  clear  the  way  for  an  equally  im- 
portant, and  not  less  imperative   measure.^namely.  the  appointn)ent  at  an   early  period  of  the 
aession  of  a  committee  of  experienced,  practical,  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  to  inquire  into  ihe 
causes  of  existing  distress,  and  especially  into  the  workings  of  machinery  at  home  and  abroad  since 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1815.  with  a  view   to  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  remedy. 
"Sir  R.  Peel,  who  had  been  silting  with  his  head  bent  down,  in  a  manner  expressive  of  very 
df-  p  thought  and  aitenliun,  here  raised  it,  and  seemed  favourably  impressed  with  the  suggestion, 

(To  be  cov.liuucd.) 
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FORMS  OF  PETITIONS  FOR  THE  TEN  HOURS'  FACTORY  BILL. 

"Either  of  the  following  forms  of  petitions  may  be  adopted,  and  written  on  common  paper;  one 
sio^nature,  at  least,  must  be  written  on  tlie  same  sheet  as  that  upon  which  the  petition  itself  i.s 
written.  If  sent  by  post  to  any  member  of  Parliament,  leaving  the  cover  open  at  both  ends  it 
will  go  free. 

'■^To  the  Ho7iourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  ajid  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled, 

"  The  Petition  of  the  ujidersigned  Itihabilants  and  Factory  Labourers  of — < 

in  the  County  of , 

"  Humbly  sheioeth, — That  your  Petitioners  are,  many  of  them,  engaged  in  factory  labour, 
and  all  your  PefAtio7iers  know,  as  your  Honourable  House  must  also  know,  that  great  hardships 
and  privations  are  frequently  suffered  by  the  factory  hands,  owing  to  fluctuations  in  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  couJiti-y  ;  that  they  suffer  alternately  from  excessive  work,  f mm  short 
iwork,  and  from  no  work;  that,  in  times  of  manufactiiring  and  commercial  prosperity,  they 
are  exhausted  by  long  hours  of  toil;  and  that,  in  times  of  depression  and  distress,  they  sirng^/c 
on  short  work  and  short  pay,  while  many  are  drixen  to  apply  to  the  parish  from  a  total  want 
of  employment. 

"  That,  at  the  present  moment,  ma7iy  thousands  of  factory  hands  are  suffering  the  privations 
above  described  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  many  are  also  suffering  from  excess  of  toil. 

'"''  That  your  Petitioners  have  heard  it  said  that  the  fluctuations  experienced  in  trade  and 
commerce  arise  either  from  alterations  of  the  currency,  or  from  the  excessive  speculations  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  both  of  which  are  matters  beyo?id  the  controul  of  the  operatives 
though  they  produce  consequences  destructive  to  their  happiness. 

"■  To  remedy,  in  some  measure,  the  evils  that  your  Petitioners  complain  of.  they  pray  your 
Honourable  Hotcse  to  pass  a  laiv  to  limit  the  labour  of  all  persons  employed  in  factories,  and 
who  are  above  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  ten  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  eight 
hours  on  the  Saturday.  '"And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray." 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled, 

"^  The  Petition  of  the  undersig?ied  Inhabitants  and  Factory  Labourers  of  ■ - 

in  the  County  of ■ , 

'■'■Shcweth, —  That  your  petitio?iers  reside  i7i  a  district  where  numbers  of  male  and  female 
persons,  above  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  are  employed  in  factories  an  unreasonable  number  of 
hours  per  day  when  on  full  work. 

'■'■  That  twelve  hours'  labour  per  day  in  factories  at  the  present  time  is  more  cxhattstinv  to 
many  of  the  factory  labourers,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  labour  they  have  to  perfonn, 
from  the  increased  speed  at  which  the  machinery  is  driven,  ihati  a  longer  number  of  hoiirs^ 
labour  than  twelve  per  day  was  formerly. 

'"■  That  your  Petitioners  beg  further  to  state  to  your  Honotirable  House,  that,  for  the  last 
five  years,  owing  in  part  to  the  amazing  increase  of  the  number  of  factories  since  1834', factory 
employment  has  became  much  more  uncertain  than  it  was  before  this  increase  of  factories  took 
place  ;  and  that,  during  these  five  years,  numbers  that  did  work  in  factories  have  lost  employ- 
ment altogether,  numbers  more  have  been  put  on  short  time,  and  another  portion  have  been 
working  excessive  hours,  which  has  been  injurious  to  their  health,  destructive  to  their  morals, 
and  has  left  them  no  time,  such  as  rational  beings  should  hare,  for  either  education  or  recreation. 

"^  That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  it  vjould  conduce  to  the  interest  and  add  to  the  satis- 
faction of  factory  occupiers,  as  well  as  factory  workers,  if  the  labour  performed  in  factories 
was  better  distributed  than  it  now  is  ;  and  that  no  persons  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories 
excessive  hours — not  longer  than  ten  in  any  one  day. 

"  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  Honourable  House  to  pass  a  Bill  to  limit 
the  labour  of  all  persons  who  work  in  factories,  and  who  are  above  thirteen  years  of  age.  to 
ien  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  eight  hours  on  the  Saturday  " 

''  And  yotir  Petitioners  will  ever  pray.'* 
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THE  TEN  HOURS'  FACTORY  QUESTION. 

Inte)'view  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

(Continued  from  the  last  Number.) 

''The  Deputation  continued, — 'In  order  lo  the  enactment  of  good  measures,  full  information  is 
necessary.  Vv^e  have  had  inquiries  into  almost  every  qiiestion  but  this,  nl)ich  we  believe  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  the  difficulties  we  experience.  We  deprecate  hasty  legislation,  but  we  also  earnestly 
desire  to  see  substantive  measures  adopted ;  and  (lie  course  we  respectfully  suggest  seems  to  us 
well  calculated  to  insure  immediate  satisfaction  and  future  permanent  relief.  If  wehavebeen  bold 
in  offering  our  opinions,  it  is  because  we  feel  the  importance  of  the  position  which  we  are  now  per- 
mitted to  occupy,  and  fully  appreciate  the  vast  influence  which  your  decisions  will  have  upon  the 
happiness  and  projsp4?rity  of  our  own  class,  which  has  its  slake  in  national  well-being  equally  with 
thai  class  who  are  the  lords  of  vast  possessions.  You,  Sir  Robert,  are  now  placed  in  the  most 
important  and  commanding  position  of  any  individual  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world.  At  the  head 
of  a  strong  Government,  with  a  powerful  majority  in  the  Commons,  and  an  influential  portion  of 
the  population  thinking  with  you;  unfettered,  as  jou  have  declared  yotirself  to  be,  save  by  your 
t'un  convictions,  of  what  is  right  and  useful;  the  resources  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  is  said 
never  to  set — an  empire  unparalleled  in  its  natural  and  artificial  appliances — at  your  command, 
and  a  population  whose  enterprize,  industry,  and  genius  are  proverbial,  looking  up  to  you;  agrave, 
an  awful  responsibility  rests  upon  you,  Sir  Robert!  The  means  for  producing  national  well-being 
tire  superabundant;  the  population  is  but  limited.  Broad  and  comprehensive  views,  vigorous  and 
decided  action,  are  all  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  such 
y>\\\  mark  your  course. 

"Sir  Robert,  who  seemed  to  be  much  affected  by  this  appeal,  paused  some  moments  after  its 
conclusion,  and  tLeii  replied — 'Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to  your  state- 
jiients,  and  feel  obliged  by  your  waiting  on  me.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  is  much  force  in 
what  you  have  advanced  ;  and  that  the  evils  you  complain  of  are  manifold  and  great,  especially 
those  ^^hich  press  upon  the  manufacturing  operative.  I  also  fear  that  an  extension  of  our  manu- 
factures Will  not  afford  the  relief  desired  ;  for  past  experience,  I  think,  shows  that  such  an  exten- 
sion wauld  only  bring  into  play  more  machinery,  and  not  employ  manual  labour  in  anything  like  the 
rate  of  the  increase  in  the  machine  department.  Of  course,  I  cannot  pledge  myself  to  any  particular 
l.ue  of  action  in  respect  to  the  measure  you  advocate.' 

"  The  Deputation. — We  do  not  wish,  it,  we  do  not  wish  it. 

''Sir  R.  Peel. — But  I  shall  give  the  subject  that  full  and  attentive  consideration  which  its  im- 
portance and  various  bearings  deserve,  and  should  I  coine  to  a  different  conclusion  to  that  you 
hold,  1  shall  do  so  with  a  conlident  reliance  on  the  intelligence,  moderation,  and  good  feeling  you 
have  now  displayed,  assured  that  these  conclusions  and  the  reasons  1  may  adduce  for  them  will 
receive  a  calm  and  impartial  examination. 

"  The  Deputation  repeated,  that  they  had  no  wish  to  draw  from  the  Premier  any  premature 
avowals  of  his  policy.  Their  sole  object  was  to  make  a  true  and  full  statement  of  the  condition  of 
ti.osc  whose  interests  they  represented  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  to  all  parties.  They  sought  not 
the  injury  of  any  class,  but  the  welfare  of  all ;  and  they  believed  that  the  policy  and  measures  they 
recommended  would  insure  this  commendation.  They  vvished  it  to  be  understood,  that  they  had  no 
antipathy  whatever  to  the  masters— no  desire  to  injure  them.  They  neither  accused  them  of  selfish- 
ness nor  cruelty.  It  was  the  system  which  made  them  what  they  were;  and  the  object  the  depuia- 
lion  had  in  vitw,  was  to  alter  the  system  in  as  gradual  and  beneficial  a  manner  for  all  parties  as 
possible. 

"  The  Deputation  then  rose  to  take  leave,  observing,  that  they  had  some  thoughts  of  waiting 
upon  Sir  James  Graham,  and  asked  Sir  Robert  if  it  would  be  advisable  or  necessary?  To  which 
lie  replied,  '  Certainly,  I  think  you  had  better  see  Sir  James,  and  also  Mr.  Gladstone.'  Sir  Robert 
imnicdiaiely  wrote  notes  of  introduction  to  those  two  gentlemen,  and  rang  for  a  messenger  to  ac- 
company the  Deputation  to  their  respective  offices;  after  which  he  most  courteously  bade  the  De- 
piitaiiou  farewell,  again  expressing  the  satisfaction  the  interview  had  afforded  him. 

"  The  iujpression  left  on  the  minds  of  every  one  of  the  Deputation,  on  retiring,  was,  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  is  fully  f.ware  of  the  great  source  of  our  evils  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  he  sincerely 
sympathizes  wiih  the  working  classes.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  emphatic  words  which  dropped 
froiii  the  lips  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Deputation,  after  they  withdrew — '  Well,  at  all  events, 
it  IS  clear  that  Sir  K.  Peel  has  a  heart,'  conve}ed  the  unanimous  feeling  of  all. 

"  GEORGE  A.  FLEMING, 
"  JOSHUA  PIOBSON, 
"  JOHN  LEECH, 
-MARK   t  RABTREE, 
"  TITUS  S.  BROOKE." 


(No.  2.) 

Interview  with  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Home  Department. 

"  Previous  to  waiting  upon  Sir  J.  Graham,  which  they  fiid  the  Famo  day,  namely,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  the  deputation  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr,  W.  Beckett,  M, P.  for  Leeds,  with 
whoin  they  had  a  very  satisfactory  interview  the  day  before  their  conference  witli  the  Premier,  and 
who  had  then,  in  the  most  frauk  manner,  offered  his  services,  in  any  way  which  the  deputation  might 
think  best  calculated  to  fiuiher  the  object  in  view,  either  by  accompanying?  them  to  the  different 
Ministers,  or  otherwise.  The  deputation  were,  in  the  first  instance,  afraid  that  the  object  of  their 
mission  might  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  party  measure,  if  they  accepted  this  kind  offer,  and 
therefore  respectfully  declined  it  in  the  ca^^e  of  the  interview  with  the  Pren>ier;  but  upon  reconsi- 
dering the  subject,  they  were  induced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Beckett's  countenance  and 
assistance  would  tend  to  promote  the  object  of  their  mission,  and,  therefore,  subsequently  made  an 
appointment  with  that  gentleman,  which  they  now  proceeded  to  fulfil.  Mr.  Beckett  listened  with 
deep  interest  and  evident  gratification  to  the  account  of  their  interview  with  Sir  Robert  P*^f  I.  and 
immediately  accompanied  them  to  the  Home  Office,  where,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  they 
were  introduced  to  Sir  James  Graham,  uho  received  tliem  most  courteously. 

"  The  Deputation  briefly  stated  the  leading  features  of  the  measure  v\hich  they  were  sent  to 
press  upon  the  atieniion  of  the  Government.  Sir  James  Graham  asked  if  they  had  considered  what 
-effect  a  restriction  of  the  labour  of  all  factory  workers  between  the  ages  of  13  and  %\  to  ten  hours 
a  day  would  have  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  ■  Do  you  not  think.'  said  he, 
'  that  it  would  very  much  aggravate  the  evils  and  the  distress  under  which  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity are  now  represented  to  be  suffering?' 

*'  The  Deputation  replied,  that  if  they  thought  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  measure,  they 
would  be  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  press  for  its  adoption  ;  but  it  was  because,  after  a  mature 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a 
benefit,  rather  than  an  injury,  that  they  now  ventured  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment lo  the  measure. 

"■  Sir  J.  Graham. — Well,  but  I  want  to  knaw  the  reasons  which  induce  you  to  form  such  an 
opinion.  It  will  be  argued  by  those  opposed  to  your  views  that  such  an  interference  with  the  free 
use  of  capital  and  labour  will  necessarily  place  the  British  manufacturer  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  his  rivals,  who  are  under  no  such  restriction.  Now,  I  wish 
to  know  whether  jou  have  looked  at  the  questioH  in  this  broad  and  economical  light;  or  confined 
your  attention  entirely  to  the  effects  of  the  system  upon  the  condition  of  the  labourers  themselves, 
and  thus  excluded  from  your  calculation  the  general  operation  of  sitch  a  restriction  as  you  advo- 
cate? 

"  The  Deputation  said  they  were,  in  the  first  place,  convinced  that  they  were  justified  in  asking 
for  this  measure  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  justice,  and  morality  ;  and  further,  that  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  soundest  doctrines  of  political  economy.    Tiiey  repudiated  the  idea  of  entertaining 
any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  employers  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  manufacturing  departments 
of  industry.     They  neither  accused  them  of  selfishness  nor  crueliy  as  a  class,  but  they  wished  \rr 
alter  the  system  which  made  it  the  interest  of  the  employers  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the 
use  of  such  terms  in  relation  to  the  treatment  which  the  working  classes  received  under  its  infl it- 
ence.     The  Deputation   proceeded  to  show,  at  considerable  length,  that  the  destitute  condition  of 
the  operatives,  and  the  general  difficulties  existing  among  the   employers  in  the  n  anufacturing  dis- 
tricts, arose  from  the  neglect  of  the  very  first  principles  of  political  economy — a  ne^^lect  which  led 
to  an  over-supply,  a  supply  greatly  beyond  the  substantial   demand  for  their  productions.     Since 
1815,  there  had  been  a  continual  improvement  going  on  in  machinery,  by  which   three  times  the 
amount  of  goods  was  now  manufactured  with  less  adult  manual  labour  than  was  required  in  the  pre- 
vious period  for  the  smaller  quantity.      What  has  been    the   result?      Why.  that  they  v>ere  now 
actually  receiving  for  three  times  the  quantity  of  goods  less  than  the  same  amount  of  money  which 
tliey  got  in  1815  for  the  one-third.      It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that,  coincident  with 
this  over-production  of  machine-made  goods  as  compared  with   a  substantial  demand,  wages  and 
profits  had  both  decreased ;   that  the  workmen  who  were  still   required  had  to  work  harder  for   a 
smaller  remuneration,  the  capitalist  for  a  lower  rate  of  profit;  and  that  pauperism  bad  kept  pace 
with  each  successive  mechanical  invention  which  displaced  male  adult  labour,  substituting  in  its 
place  either  the  labour  of  mechanical  automatons,  or  that  of  women  and  children.      For  these  and 
other  reasons,  of  which  an  outline  only  is  here  presented,  the  Deputation  said  they  were  firmly  con- 
vinced   that  the  measure  they  advocated  was  in   accordance  with  the  dictates  of    the    soundest 
political  economy,  and  calculated  to  lead  back  again  to  a  greater  amount  of  national  well-being 
than  could  be  anticipated  from  any  of  those  remedial  measures  which  contemplated  a   eontinuance 
in  the  false  course  which  had  already  entailed  such  evil  on  the  community. 

"Sir  J.  Graham,  in  reply,  urged  most  of  the  reasons   adduced   by  the  free-trade   party.     He 

k  dwelt  with  great  empiiasis  upon  the  possible  results  of  a  policy  which,  by  placir>g  our  manu- 
facturers in  a  comparatively  worse  position  than  the  manufacturers  of  the  Continent  and  America, 
might  ultimately  render  the  capital  of  the  former  altogether  profitless,  and  thereby  induce  them  to 
close  their  mills  altogether.  He  pictured  the  awful  effects  which  such  a  course  would  have  upon 
the  thousands  thickly  congregated  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  foreign  trade  for  existence.  He  said  it  would  be  argued,  that  with  such  an  intense 
and  increasing  rivalry  on  the  part  of  foreigners  as  the  Deputation  had  admitted,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  interpose  any  checks  to  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  cheapest  possible  way  • 
unless  indeed  we  were  determined  to  give  our  rivals  the  advantage  in  the  market,  and  thereby  put. 
a  stop  to  our  foreign  trade  altogether. 


(4) 

*'The  Deputation  said,  that  the  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  manner  in  i>hich  that  had 
of  late  years  been  effected,  appeared  io  them  calculated  most  certainly  to  produce  the  very  resuiis 
which  Sir  James  Graham  seemed  anxious  to  avoid. 

"Sir  James  Graham  here  said,  'Understand  me;  I  am  not  arguing  as  though  I  personally 
participate  in  these  views;  but  mr  oliject  is  to  show  yon  what  will  be  said  by  tliose  opposed  to  your 
views,  and  to  ascertain  the  ground  upon  which  you  claim  sucli  a  measure  as  a  ten  hours'  restriction.' 
•"•The  Deputation  proceeded  to  say,  that  according  to  the  arguments  presented  in  favour  of  the 
jiolicy  of  causing  the  operatives  to  be  dependent  on  a  foreign  market  for  employment,  it  was 
admitted  that  our  ascendency  in  tI;ose  foreign  markets  could  only  be  kept  up  by  a  continuous 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production.  How  was  that  to  be  affected  ?  It  could  not  be  done  by  re- 
ducing much  lower  the  wages  of  the  adult  operatives.  That  class  of  labourers  were  as  near  the 
bare  '  subsistence  level,'  when  in  full  employ,  as  it  was  possible  to  place  ihem.  The  only  way, 
therefore,  to  do  it  was  by  still  further  displacing  these  adult  and  comparatively  high-priced 
labourers  by  self-acting  machinery,  or  machinery  so  contrived,  that  what  little  attendance  it  might 
require  would  be  that  of  women  and  children,  and  as  little  even  of  that  as  possible;  and  thus  we 
shall  come  to  the  same  result.  The  great  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  would  be  thrown  idle, 
whether  we  extended  or  restricted  our  foreign  trade  under  the  present  direction  of  machinery. 
"  Sir  J.  G raham. — Yes,  but  not  so  rapidly. 

'The  Deputation  —It  is  a  sorry  conclusion.  Sir  James,  to  think  that  this  perversion  of  human 
ingenuity  should  make  the  multiplication  of  means  for  the  increase  of  national  wealth  offer  us  only 
the  alternative  of  slow  or  speedy  ruin, 

"  Sir  J.  Graham. — Well!  but  how  is  it  to  be  remedied? —  I  do  not  see  any  practical  mode  of 
averting  it;  do  you  ? 

"  The  Deputation. — Yes,  we  think  we  do. 
"  Sir  J.  Graham. — What  would  you  recommend  ? 

"  The  Deputation.— The  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  plan  of  home  colonization; 
for  which  purpose  wc  would  advise  the  passing,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  of  a  general  waste- 
land enclosure  bill,  which  would  make  provision  for  reasonable  compensation  to  all  those  inter- 
ested in  these  lands.  We  should  then  have  a  Parliamentary  grant  raised  by  loan,  or  by  Exche- 
quer bills,  to  be  applied,  under  a  board  of  controul,  to  the  settling  down  upon  these  uncultivated  but 
improvable  wastes  our  now  unemployed  population;  and  if  the  waste  lands  were  insufficient,  we 
would  recommend  that  the  Government  should  have  recourse  to  the  Cro«n  lands  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  same  way.  This  would  increase  real  wealth  at  home,  direct  the  energies  of  the 
people,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  themselves,  and  the  surplus  of  their  labour 
Would  form  a  fund  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  and  ultimately  repaying  the  principal 
advanced. 

"  Sir  J.  Graham. — Ah  !  that  might  do  very  well  if  we  were  beginning  de  novo,  but  under  prc-< 
sent  circumstances,  it  seems  quite  impracticable. 

"  The  Deputation. — Well,  Sir  James,  you  have  just  these  alternatives — either  to  commence 
this  measure  now  gradually  and  peaceably,  and  thus  avert  the  evils  we  have  been  antici|)ating.  or 
to  let  the  present  system  take  its  course,  spreading  destitution,  pauperism,  discontent,  and  disaffec- 
tion, more  and  more  widely,  until  it  terminates  in  general  disorganization  and  anarchy,  and  then  to 
l)e  forced  to  begin  de  7iovo,  amid  the  wrecks  of  former  institutions. 

"  Sir  J.  Graham. — I  hope  matters  are  not  likely  to  end  in  that  way,  and  that  our  prospects  are 
not  so  gloomy  as  you  appear  to  think  them. 

(To  be  conlimied.) 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENT&. 


Many  persons  inform  Mr.  Oasl/er,  that  it  is  asserted  by  the  Leaj^uers,  that  he  assisted  the 
deputation  from  the  fVest  Riding  Short  Time  Commitees  to  draw  up  their  "  Report.'' 
The  assertion  has  no  fonndation  in  truth.  The  first  time  that  Mr.  Oastler  read  that 
'"'Report"  was  in  the  Times  newspaper.  He  communicated  to  the  readers  of  the  Fleet 
Papers  all  that  he  knew  about  the  '•'Report  "  in  Vol.  /,  No.  46.  of  the  Fleet  Papers.  He  is 
not  surprised  that  the  Leaguers  are  vexed,  that,  for  once,  the  T^n  Hours'"  Bill  Men  have  told 
their  own  tale  to  the  Queen's  Ministers,  and  have  reported  the  same  to  the  pit  'die,  without  the 
intervention  of  Commissioners.  One  or  twomore  such  interviews  and  ''^Report.i"'  would,  to  use  a 
vulgar  phrase — "  Knock  the  wind  out  of  the  Leaguers."  Thej/  would  have  tvished  "'•  De  bio- 
Quack^'  to  have  had  "  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

As  to  their  ravings  about  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  the  Deputies,  let  them  look 
atikome.  Theij  know  that  they  have  resolutions  on  their  own  books,  that  such  things  shall 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  League,  and  that  they  have  been  coaxing  the  men  of  every  party, and 
every  creed,  to  unite  with  them,  declaring  that  all  political  and  religious  differences  shall  be 
sunk  ifi  the  League.  Ofi  the  20th  of  December,  LS41,  Mr.  Cobden  addressed  aleiler  (to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  this  Fleet  Paper.^ '•  io  the  Manufacturers,  Mill-owners,  and  other 
Capitalists  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,"  striving  to  induce  them  all  to  Join 
the  League. 

In  that  letter,  he  says, — 

"  Ati  enviable  distinction  awaits  the  man.  or  the  body  of  men,  who  shall  place  the  question 
of  free  trade  beyond  the  pale  of  political  faction."  '"''  Banish  from  your  councils  every  party 
predilection.  Let  no  man's  opinions  upon  church  or  slate  policy  be  invaded  or  compromised. 
Regard  him  as  a  Traitor  to  your  interests  and  his  own,  who.  at  such  a  conference 
shall  breathe  a  syllable  about  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical."  "  Henceforth  we  should  be  united  as  a 
trading  community  upon  commercial  matters,  although  separated  intoparties,  as  before,  upon 
other  public  questions." 

Why  then  should  not  the  operatives  of  "■every  shade  of  political  opinion"  unite  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies?  When  the  Leaguers  have  answered  that  questioji,  it  will 
he  time  enough  to  reason  with  them  on  the  subject  which  seems  to  give  them  so  much  concern  ? 

How  these  shameless  men  can  blow  hot  aiid  cold  !  Poorfellows.  they  are  angry,  because,  after  all, 
some  persons  have  too  much  sense  to  be  gulled  by  them  !  That  is  the  meaning  of  all  their 
furious  railing. 

Then,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Deputies.  I  have  known  them  many  years.  I  will  not  fear 
to  compare  them  (with  much  advantage  to  the  deputies)  with  five  of  the  best  men,  in  the 
League,  including  their  champion,  Cobden.  Will  they  accept  the  challenge  ? — Seeing  that 
they  have  becoine  so  mighty  scrupulous  all  of  a  sudden;  they  would  do  well,  when  they 
have  time,  to  let  the  world  know  all  about  their  Lecturers,  who  and  what  they  are,  from  Ac- 
land  down  to  Smith. 

The  course  which  the  Leaguers  have  taken  with  reference  to  the  "-Report,"  proves  that  it  has 
stabbed  them  to  the  quick— it  is  a  home,  a  dead  thrust  at  them. — done  by  "  ten  hours'  bill  men." 
They  cannot  deal  with  its  arguments,  so  they  bluster,  fume,  and  rail  about  the  persons.  That 
is  all  about  it. 

Messrs.  Lace  and  Addison,  Liverpool,  are  thanked  for  their  obliging  commvnication. 
F.  R.  D.  Alnwick. — His  favours  are  thankfully  received. 

Correspondents  must  wait.  The  ''Report"  must  be  inserted  Urst—if  for  no  other  reason^ 
because  the  greatest  enemies  of  England — i/te  Leaguers,  hate  it. 


(2) 

THE  TEN  HOURS'  FACTORY  QUESTION. 

(No.  2.) 

fnferview  tvitk  Sir  James  Graham ^  Barf.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Home  DepaHment* 

{Continued  from  the  lasiNianber.) 

"  The  UfDiitation.— ^V»'e  are  convinced.  Sir  James,  by  Inn-j  and  painful  sufferings,  which  have 
in'Ujced  us  to  smrch  deeply  into  and  ponder  often  on  the  woiking-  and  tendencies  of  the  present 
mode  of  usinif  machinery,  that  unless  a  different  direction  be  given  its  mighty  capabilities,  it  will 
become  the  destroyer  of  those  who  so  misuse  it ;  and  not  only  the  destroyer  of  them,  but  also  of  the 
workii  "•  classes,  who>e  fate  is  noAv.  in  a  certain  sense,  in  their  hands.  Glut  after  glut,  panic  after 
panic,  has  visited  us  of  late  years,  the  period  between  each  progressively  lessening,  and  each  finding 
us  still  le-is  able  to  bear  ittliau  its  predecessor.  The  humble  comforts  of  the  operatives'  cottage 
have  disappeared.  The  middle  classes  of  tradesmen,  who  depend  upon  the  lower  classes,  are  in  all 
but  an  insolvent  stale,  and  trade  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  overgrown  capitalists,  in 
coiisequenoe  of  the  inability  of  smaller  capitalists  to  contend  with  them.  Such  is  the  state  of  our 
towns  at  the  present  moment.  We  have  given  you  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  increase  of 
our  foreign  trade  under  the  present  system  would  permanently  increase  neither  wages  nor  profits, 
nor  arrest  their  downward  tendencies;  and  we  leave  to  you  the  consideration  of  these  reasons. 

"  Sir  J.  Graham,  who  throughout  the  interview  had  appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, said  that  the  views  of  the  deputation  were  certainly  startling,  and  deserving  of  serious  atten- 
lion;  and  that  one  thing  was  certain,  that  we  must  lay  aside  the  notion  that  we  could  ever  again 
become  '  the  workshop  of  tlie  world.'  In  1815  the  case  was  different.  Then  we  were  almost  exclu- 
sively possessed  of  machinery  ;  since  then  other  nations  had  rapidly  advanced  in  this  particular,  and 
were  manufacturing  for  tiiemselves.  For  this  and  oiher  reasons,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  that 
we  could  ever  again  command  the  markets  of  the  world,  as  we  once  had  done. 

''  The  Deputation  then  pressed  more  particularly  upon  Sir  James  Graham  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  (juestions  involved  in  the  passing  of  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  the  extent  to  which  the  present  system 
produced  ignorance,  a  want  of  domestic  comfort  and  economy,  a  disruption  of  family  ties,  and, 
consequently,  both  reckless  and  vicious  conduct.  The  deputation  mentioned  many  particular 
instances  of  the  working  of  the  system,  which  strongly  confirmed  the  general  premises  laid  down, 
to  all  which  Sir  .James  Graham  gave  an  attentive  hearing.  As.  however,  those  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject have  already  been  treated  of  in  the  report  of  the  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  unneces- 
S'lry  to  go  over  them  ag-ain. 

"In  the  course  of  the  interview  the  Deputation  had  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  self- 
acting  machinery  and  the  'double-deckers,'  iniroduced  of  late  years  into  the  cotton  districts,  had 
»liroA\n  out  of  employ  a  great  number  of  adult  labourers.  These  alterations  had  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  in  Manchester,  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  spinners  from  2,000  in  the  year  1830,  to 
GOO  in  the  year  1841  ;  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  years,  that  prodigious  alteration  had  been  ef- 
fected, chietly  by  the  introduction  of  self-acting  machinery,  and  double,  treble,  and  quadruple 
<ieckers. 

"Sir  J.  Graham  said, — 'Why,  you  complain  of  labourers  being  out  of  employ,  and  yet  a  few 
years  ago  the  manufacturers  were  advertising  for  labourers  to  be  sent  down  into  those  parts  of  the 
country.' 

"Deputation. — '  True,  Sir  James ;  but  that  was  connected  with  a  contrart  made  between  the 
Greijs  and  Ash^orlhsand  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  purportof  which  was  to  reduce  wages  in 
li.e  manufacturingdistricts.  Theeffect  was  twofold.  This  migration  system  assisted  the  Commissioners 
iti  carrying  out  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the  agricultural  districts,  ami  it  enabled  the  manufacturers 
t<t  lower  and  keep  down  wages.  This  keeping  down  of  wage^  was  so  clearly  the  great  object  of 
The  manufacturers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  ilie  additional  hands  were  in  many  places  so 
ulterly  uncalled  for  by  any  real  extension  of  the  demand  for  labour,  that  it  is  a  fact, — and  it  is  one. 
Sir  .James,  which  we  are  most  anxious  to  press  upon  vour  attention. — that  in  very  many  instances, 
where  new  families  were  taken  on  by  the  manufacturers,  an  equal  number  of  the  older  families  and 
hands  were  dismissed  to  make  room  for  them.' 

"  After  a  long  and  very  interesting  conversation,  of  which  this  report  wil!  give  but  an  imperfect 
idea.  Sir  James  Grahaiu  said, — '  You  will  not  expect  that  I  should  give  any  distinct  pledge  as  to 
the  course  which  the  Government  may  take  on  the  subject  you  have  brought  before  us  in  such  a 
temperate  spirit,  and  in  support  of  which  you  have  argued  with  equal  intelligence  and  good  feeling. 
Ail  I  can  say  is  that,  in  common  with  my  colleagues,  I  am  most  desirous  to  adopt  any  measure 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  introducing  and  maintaining  prosperity  among  our  fellow-coniiirymen  ; 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  use  our  best  exertions,  and  give  our  most  careful  considera 
tion  to  any  measures  which  seem  to  us  calculated  to  effect  that  primary  and  par-imouut  object.  I 
am  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kindness  in  calling  upon  me,  and  for  the  information  and 
pleasure  you  have  afforded  me,  and  will  only  had,  that  it  will  always  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  receive  such  deputations  from  the  working-classes,  and  to  listen  to. their  statements  atten- 
tively, ay,  and  respectfully.' 

*'  At  the  conclusion,  the  deputation  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Sir  James  Graham  the  same 


iilterior  measures  wliicli  they  had  suggested  lo  the  Premier,  and  again  disavowed  all  parly  fccliag, 
their  object  being  to  unite  the  wise  and  moderate  of  all  parties,  and  through  ihe  medium  of  the 
constituted  auihorilies,  to  carry  such  measures  as  would  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  df  all  classes 
of  the  community.     The  deputation  then  withdrew. 

"Of  the  Home  Secretary  it  may  be  remarked,  that  while  his  treatment  of  the  deputation  vra.% 
unexceptionable  throughout, — while  there  was  no  want  of  expressions  of  politeness  and  cordiality 
on  his  part,  upon  the  whole,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  deputation  was  less  favourable  than 
in  the  previous  case.  Sir  James  Graham  seems  to  us  to  have  drunk  too  deeply  at  the  fount  of  the 
Malthusian  philosophy  (whichhas  inflicted  so  much  evil  on  this  country)  to  be  able  to  get  rid  en- 
tirely of  its  influence;  and  though,  while  putting  forward  the  arguments  of  that  school,  he  repeatedly 
cautioned  the  deputation  against  supposing  that  he  was  uttering  his  own  sentiments,  the  deputation 
think  that  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  earnestness  of  manner  which  he  displayed  in 
arguing,  and  the  importance  he  seemed  to  attach  to  those  opinions,  that  the  dogmas  of  that  school 
continue  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  lus  mind." 

"  GEORGE  A.  FLEMING. 

♦'  JOSHUA  HOBSON. 

"  JOHN  LEACH. 

"MARK  CRABTREE. 

"TITUS  S.  BROOKE." 


(No.  3) 

Interviews  with  Lord  WharncUffe,  Lord-'president  of  the  Council,  and  Mf^, 
W,  E.  Gladstone,  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  On  leaving  the  Home  Office,  the  deputation,  accompanied  by  Mr.  William  Beckett,  procpcd<'d 
to  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  the  Right  Hon.  W,  fi^ 
Gladstone,  its  Vice-president.  This  gentleman  was  unable  to  grant  an  inlervievv  that  day,  but 
appointed  the  following  day,  at  3  o'clock.  Mr.  Beckettt  promised  to  meet  the  deputation  at  that 
hour. 

"On  the  following  morning  application  was  made  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  President  of  the  Counrilv 
to  know  when  it  would  please  him  to  grant  an  interview;  and  he,  learning  that  we  were  to  see  Mr, 
Gladstone  in  the  afternoon,  kindly  agreed  to  meet  us  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  at  the  hout* 
stated,  the  deputation  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Rlr.  Gladstone. 

"  As  in  former  ca^es,  the  deputation  proceeded  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  measure  wliich  they 
advocated,  and  the  economical  and  moral  reasons  upon  which  they  based  their  claitn. 

*' Lord  WharncIlfFe  testified,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  the  fact  that  the  statements  thus  pre- 
sented as  to  the  physical,  the  domestic,  and  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  factory  workers, 
were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated.  His  Lordship  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  with 
the  manufacturing  population,  and  Jiis  desire  for  an  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

"Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  to  take  an  earnest  and  absorbing  interest  in  those  portions  of  our 
statement  which  had  reference  to  the  educational,  the  domestic,  and  the  moral  and  religious  stati>tjcs 
of  the  subject,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  proposed  restriction,  of  which  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
seemed  to  doubt  the  practicability — namely,  that  which  would  limit  the  employment  of  female  labour 
Mr.  Gladstone  treated  this  subject  in  a  very  able  and  practical  manner.  Agreeing  in  all  the  de- 
putation stated  as  to  the  evil  elfects,  both  on  individual  character  and  on  the  domestic  condition  of 
families,  which  resulted  from  the  present  mode  of  substituting  female  for  adult  male  labour,  he 
asked.  '  What  practical  measures  would  you  suggest  to  make  such  a  clause  as  you  propose  ^ene-- 
rally  operative?'  The  deputation,  in  their  replies  to  this  question,  were  rather  aided  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone than  otherwise;  and  it  was  ultimately  suggested  that  the  object  might  be  effected  by  means  of 
three  regulations: — First,  by  fixing  a  higher  age  for  the  commencement  of  infant  female  labour, 
than  for  the  commencement  of  infant  male  labour  in  factories.  Secondly,  by  limiting  the  number' 
of  females  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  males  in  any  one  factory.  Thirdly,  by  forbidding  a  fe- 
male to  Work  in  a  factory  after  her  marriage,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  suggestions  meet  the  case  put  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  at  the  same  time  obvinie  the 
•objections  taken. 

"  The  working  of  the  present  Factory  Act  was  also  very  fully  canvassed,  and  the  wnwieldly  and; 
impracticable  nature  of  its  provisions  illustrated  by  facts  well  known  to  all  conversant  with  the 
subject.  The  deputation,  while  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  short- 
time  committees  and  the  friends  of  the  factory  labourer  had  been  no  parties  to  that  measure  (the 
act  of  1833  J;  that  they  had  seen  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  not  work,  and  they  were  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  it  had  been  adopted  more  as  a  means  of  evading,  than  satisfying  the  demand 
for  the  due  regulation  of  the  labour  in  factories.  With  respect  to  the  education,  for  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  make  provision,  it  was  notorious,  that  in  most  cases  its  provision  had  either  been  f-ntirt ly 
-evaded,  or  that  what  instruction  had  been  given  had  been  imparled  under  circumstances  v,hich  made 
it  a  mockery  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity;  and  one  instance  in  particular  was  adfiuced.  in 
which  the  stoker  of  a  steam-engine  had  been  constituted  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  fire-hole  had 
been  made  the  school-room.  The  inducements  which  the  act  held  out  to  parents  to  allege  that  their 
children  were  of  the  full  aj^e  required,  when  they  knew  that  the  facts  were  otherwise,  and  al>o  to 
medical  men  to  certify  that  the  children  appeared  to  be  so,  were  a]>o  pointed  out,  and  numerous 
instances  were  brought  forward  to  show  that  this  was  very  commonly  the  case.  With  respertfothe 
inspectors,  the  deputation  stated  that  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  would  be  unnecessary  with  such 


;i  bill  as  that  proposal;  and  that  experience  had  shown  they  were,  in  tlie  majority  of  instances, 
laihcr  a  menus  of  enabling  the  masters  to  evade  the  ])rovisions  of  the  bill  than  otherwise,  by  giving 
ihe  idea  of  an  efficient  superintendence,  when,  in  consequence  of  tlie  many  motives  which  operated 
to  make  the  inspectors  take  the  side  of  the  capitalist  rather  than  that  of  the  labourer,  infringements 
of  the  law  were  frequent,  the  rich  oflTenders  either  escaping  with  entire  impunity,  or  being  punished 
by  such  a  trilling  pecuniary  penalty  as  to  operate  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  deterring  the  employer,  in 
consequence  of  the  proht  which  he  could  realize  even  with  the  drawback  of  much  larger  lines. 

"Mr  Gladstone  inquired  whether  the  deputation  wished  to  abolish  inspectorships  altogether? 
To  which  the  deputation  replied,  that  they  thought,  with  such  a  bill  as  they  proposed,  there  would 
not  be  much  necessity  for  them;  and  they  also  thought  their  abolition  would  remove  a  great  source 
of  irritation  and  annoyance  in  respect  of  the  masters;  for  it  was  with  them  chiefly,  and  seldom  with 
the  operatives,  that  the  inspectors  came  in  contact.  In  fact  they  were  as  a  sort  of  spies  upon  the 
employers,  which  the  deputation  thought  might  be  dispensed  with  if  a  bil  of  the  nature  indicated 
were  passed  into  a  law;  for  if  the  master  or  other  directing  person  were  liable,  like  the  poor  man, 
10  be  committed  to  the  treadmill  for  an  infraction  of  its  provisions,  and  the  common  informer  were 
restored  to  his  former  position,  there  would  be  very  few  infringements  of  the  law  . 

"Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Mr.  Gladstone  both  expressed  their  deep  sympathy  with  the  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  friendly  conversation  gave  utterance 
to  many  truly  benevolent  and  enlightened  opinions. 

"  After  the  ten  Irours'  measure  had  been  very  fully  canvassed  in  its  various  bearings,  the 
deputation  took  the  liberty  of  laying  before  his  Lordship  and  Mr.  Gladstone  (as  they  had  done  with 
Sir  R.  Peel)  their  views  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  passing  it  in  connexion  with  an  alteration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  in  accordance  wish  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  as  an  instalment  of 
good  measures  to  the  working  classes.  These  were  matters  about  which  the  deputation  thought 
there  should  be  no  delay,  as  upon  them  an  immense  mass  of  evidence  had  already  been  accumulated. 
But  while  considering  those  points,  about  which  the  mind  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately made  up,  there  were  other  points,  as  the  deputation  had  already  stated  to  the  Premier 
and  Home  Secretary,  of  vast  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  on  which  the  deputation 
thought  that  Parliament  might  collect  valuable  information  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  going 
beyond  their  instructions,  the  deputation  took  upon  themselves  to  suggest  and  press  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  present  distress  of  the  country,  as  arising 
from  sources  not  likely  to  be  reached  by  alterations  in  tlic  Poor  Law  or  the  Factory  Act,  the  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  moderate  and  well-informed  men  of  all  parties. 

"  Lord  WharnclifFe  asked  whether  the  masters  were  not  generally  opposed  to  the  views 
advocated  by  the  deputation  in  reference  to  the  Ten  Hours' B:ll !  To  which  it  was  replied,  that 
the  masters  were  now  in  many  instances  becoming  convinced,  by  dear-bought  experience,  that  these 
views  were  correct;  that  a  ten  hours'  restriction  would  be  the  only  means  of  saving  them  as  well 
as  their  work-people  from  utter  destruction.  His  Lordship  said,  that  he  supposed  that  might  be 
the  case  with  the  smaller  manufacturer.s,  but  such  instances  of  approval  of  the  Ten'  Hours  Bill, 
he  thou"-ht,  were  rare  among  the  more  wealthy  and  extensive  capitalists.  The  Deputation  stated 
that  asageneral  rule  that  might  be  so,  but  that  many  of  the  large  employers  were  now  coming  round 
to  the  same  opinions.  In  corroboration  of  that  statement  the,depuiy  from  Huddersfield  mentioned 
the  names  of  several  of  the  most  extensive  and  influential  mill-owners  of  that  diistrict,  with  whom 
his  Lordship  was  well  acquainted. 

"Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  termination  of  a  most  friendly  and  encouraging  interview,  expressed 
himself  highly  "-ratified  with  the  conversation,  and  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  direct  the  attention 
of  Government  to  subjects  of  graver  importance  than  those  which  the  deputation  had  brought 
before  Lord  Wharncliffe  and  himself.  'You  may,'  said  he,  'rest  assured  that  I  will  devote  my 
best  attention  to  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cabinet,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  and 
adopt  those  measures  which  may  be  best  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evils  you  have  described. 
Where  we  may  happen  to  differ,  I  feel  a  confidence  (considering  the  candour,  moderation,  and 
iQtelli"-ence  wliich  have  characterised  your  representations)  that  our  motives  and  opinions  will 
receive  from  you  a  fair  and  liberal  construction.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  we  do 
or  shall  differ,  for  the  evils  are  palpable,  demand  immediate  remedy,  and  your  claims  are  just  and 
reasonable.     The  spirit  and  tendency  of  your  views  are  alike  rational  and  conciliatory.' 

"  Lord  Wharncliffe,  at  tlie  request  of  the  deputation,  readily,  and  in  the  kindest  manner,  gave  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  whom  the  deputation  next  proposed 
to  wait. 

'■  The  deputation  then  took  leave,  after  expressing  their  high  sense  of  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
with  which  the  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  had  treated  them. 

"  The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  all  the  members  of  the  deputation  by  the  bearing  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  of  the  most  favourable  description,  and  gave  rise  to  hopes  of  a  cheering  nature  as 
to  the  ultimate  results  of  their  labours,  and  the  intention  of  the  Government,  both  with  reference  to 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  also  to  other  measures  deeply  affecting  the  operative  classes.  And  of 
Lord  Wharncliffe  tlie  <leputaiion  have  to  report,  that  he  rendered  them  very  valuable  assistance  by 
corroborating  several  of  their  strongest  statements  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
manufacturing  ditiricts. 

"GEORGE  A.  FLEMING. 

"JOSHUA  HOBSON. 

"JOHN  LEECH. 

"TITUS  S.  BROOKE. 

"MARK  CRABTREE." 

(To  ke  eonlinued.) 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  far  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;   particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Ari.stocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.     The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property;  also,  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions, particularly  thatof  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 
The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
—  making  laws  "  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.     He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation  —  Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  pavin"" 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


THE  TEN  HOURS'  FACTORY  QUESTION. 

(Concluded  from  the  last  Number.) 
(No.  4.) 

Interview  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  BucJdngham,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

"  On  presenting  Lord  Wharncliffe's  letter  at  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  Pall-mall,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  his  Grace  appointed  the  following  morning 
for  an  interview.  At  the  time  fixed  the  deputation  were  in  attendance,  and  were  immediately 
conducted  to  his  Grace,  who  was  in  readiness  to  receive  ihem,  which  he  did  in  the  most 
affable   and   friendly   manner. 

"  As  on  former  occasions,  the  deputation  proceeded  to  explain  their  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  in  its  various  aspects  very  fully.  To  their  statements  his 
Grace  paid  the  most  marked  attention.  He  spoke  with  evident  pleasure  of  the  interview 
which  the  Lancashire  deputation  had  had  witii  him  a  short  time  previous,  and  showed  that  their 
representations  were  well  remembered  by  him.  The  general  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts;  the  influence  of  the  factory  system  in  producing 
that  condition ;  and  the  past,  present,  and  probable  effects  of  machinery,  were  amply  ex- 
plained and  discussed,  together  with  the  results  that  would  be  likely  to  follow  from  free 
trade,  in  connexion  with  the  existing  system.  The  necessity  for  the  extensive  adoption  of 
a  systematic  plan  of  home  colonization  was  also  laid  before  his  Grace,  Avho  said,  in  reply 
to  the  representations  on  these  various  heads,  '  I  wish  such   sound  views   as  you  have  just  now 
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expressed  were  ofiener  advocated  in  the  House  of  Commons.'  He  added.  '  Whether  as  hold- 
ing a  situation  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  or  in  my  private  capaoiiy,  jou  may  command 
my  services.  Wilh  respect  to  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  I  am  with  you  entirely  ;  and  indeed  in  this 
matter  I  shall  act  with  my  friend  and  your  friend.  Lord  Ashley,  who  has  so  loiij^  and  earnestly 
laboured  in  this  cause.  Those  labours  have  made  him  fully  acquainted  wilh  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  I  cannot  do  belter  than  act  \\\[h  him  in  reference  to  it.  Whatever  he  may 
resolve  upon,  in  connexion  with  yourselves,  fehall  receive  my  hcarly  support;  and  I  shall  at  all 
times  be  happy  to  receive  any  communications  from  you,  and  to  forward,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  object  you  have  in  view.' 

*■*  The  Deputation  expressed  their  high  gratification  at  these  frank  avowals  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  on  the  part  of  his  Grace,  and  asked,  whether  he  thouoht  it  advisable  for  them 
to  see  any  oiher  members  of  the  Cabinet?  To  which  he  replied,  '  Certainly  ;  I  should  advise 
you  to  see  all  who  are  in  town — Lord  Rippon,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Stanley  :  I  do  n»t 
know  how  their  engagements  stand,  but  there  is  to  be  a  Cabinet  Council  this  afternoon,  wheo 
I  shall  mention  the  matter,  and  communicate  the  result  to  you  in  writing.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  I  shall  be  most  happy.' 

"  Till'  Deputation  then  withdrew,  after  an  interview  of  nearly  an  hour,  very  much  delighted 
with  the  frank  and  truly  courteous  reception  which  they  had  experienced  from  his  Grace. 

"GEORGE  A.  FLEMING. 

"JOSHUA  HOBSON. 

"  JOHN  LEACH. 

♦'  MARK  CRABTREE. 

"TITUS  S.  BROOKE." 
(No.   5.) 

Interview  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst, 

"  On  the  same  evening  (Saturday,  the  —  of  October)  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  sent  a  note, 
Rtating  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  receive  the  deputation  on  the  following  Monday,  at  his 
residence  in  George-street,  Hanover-square,  at  1  o'clock;  and  that  Lord  Stanley  would  see  the 
deputation  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  same  day  at  2  o'clock,  together  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Lord  Rippon  had  left  town  immediately  after  the  Council  broke  up  ;  and  it  was 
not  considered  advisable  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as,  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  fire  had  occured  at  the  Tower,  and  it  was  judged  that  his  Grace,  as  Lord  High 
Constable,  would  be  too  much  engaged  to  afford  time  to  receive  the  deputation. 

"■  In  accordance  with  the  written  intimation  thus  promptly  and  kindly  conveyed  to  them,  the 
deputation  attended  at  the  Lord  Chancellor's  at  the  time  appointed,  and  were  shown  into  a 
waiting-room,  where  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled,  apparently  also  waiting  his  Lordship's 
convenience.  The  deputation  had  not,  however,  been  in  attendance  there  more  than  a  minute  or 
two,  when  a  gentleman,  whom,  from  his  remaining  in  the  room  during  the  subsequent  interview, 
the  deputation  concluded  to  be  his  Lordship's  private  secretary,  desired  them  to  walk  up  stairs, 
and  ushered  them  into  another  apartment.  The  gentleman  alluded  to  then  inquired,  whether  we 
were  pressed  fof  time,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  at  that  moment  particularly  engaged  with 
counsel,  upon  an  important  case  ;  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  as  far  as  regarded  the  time  of  the 
deputation  as  individuals,  they  were  entirely  at  his  Lordship's  service,  but  that  they  had  an  en- 
gagement with  Lord  Stanley  in  an  hour,  and  if  the  conversation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  should 
last  any  time,  it  might  cause  a  failure  in  that  engagement.  The  gentleman  said  that  he  would 
state  this  fact  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  left  the  room  for  that  purpose.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  accompanied  by  his  Lordship. 

(•"'  The  Deputation  have  been  thus  minute  in  relating  what  would  otherwise  be  unimportant 
circumstances,  simply  because  they  are  desirous  of  doing  full  justice  to  the  courtesy  and  attention 
which  they  uniformly  experienced,  as  representing  considerable  portions  of  the  working  classes.") 

"The  conversation  which  ensued  with  Lord  Lyudhurst  took  a  similar  course  to  that  which  the 
deputation  had  had  with  Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  Lordship  displayed  great 
readiness  in  comprehending. the  extent,  the  nature,  and  the  effects  of  the  proposed  measure;  in 
analyzing  its  leading  enactments,  and  in  tracing  their  probable  consequences,  in  reference  both  to 
individual  and  also  to  national  interests.  He  subjected  the  deputation  to  a  close  examination  as  to 
the  working  of  the  present  act,  inquired  minutely  into  the  general  condition  of  the  population  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  leading  causes  which  had  contributed  to  produce  the  deplnrable 
results  stated,  more  especially  wilh  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  and  machinery. 
His  Lordship  appeared  to  be  favourably  impressed  with  the  arguments,  facts,  and  details  by 
which  the  deputation  supported  their  views  on  the  matter  immediately  under  discussion  (the  Ten 
Hours'  Bill),  and  those  other  more  extended  measures  which  they  took  the  liberty  of  submitting  for 
his  Lordship's  consideration.  As,  however,  the  conversation  presented  no  essentially  new  topic  Q.a 
compared  with  those  of  which  the  deputation  have  already  given  an  outline,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  detail  on  the  present  occasion.  The  interview  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  at  its  close  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  that  the  deputation  might  depend  upon  his  giving  the  subject  a  full  and  sym- 
pathizing  consideration  in  conjunction  wilh  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  He  added,  that  '  he  had  been 
strongly  impresscdby  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  case  during  the  very  gratifying  conversa- 
tion which  had  taken  place;  and  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  this  amicable  mode  of  bringing  their 
grievances  before  tiie  GovfMnment  was  adopted  by  the  working  classes.  Great  mutual  benefit 
would  result  from  such  friendly  and  temperate  communications.  The  deputation  might  rest  as- 
sured that  the  subject  would  receive  that  attention  which  its  importance  deserved;  and  ho  again 
begged  to  express  the  gratification  he  had  received  from  their  visit.' 
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"The  deputation  responded  to  lus  Lordship's  feelinj^s,  by  expressing  the  pleasure  they  also 
had  derived  from  the  interview,  and  were  leaving  the  room,  when  Lord  Lvndhurst  added,  '  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  receive  any  further  communication  from  you  on  this  or  any  subject  of  genera] 
interest,  on  which  you  may  at  all  times  command  my  services  and  best  attention,' 

'*I(Ord  Lyndhurst  evidenMy  possesses  mental  powers  of  the  first  order,  and  if  the  visit  of  the 
deputation  should  have  the  effect  of  inducini^  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes  generally  under  the  present  operation  of  machinery,  this  interview 
will  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  amount  of  good  which  cannot  now  be  fully  estimated." 

*'  GEORGE  A.  FLEMING, 
"JOSHUA  HOBSON. 
"  JOHN  LEACH. 
"  MARK  CRABTREE. 
"  TITUS  S.  BROOKE." 
(No.  6.) 

hiterview  with  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

*'  The  Deputation  then  proceeded  to  the  Colonial  Office,  where,  after  waiting  a  short  time,  they 
■were  introduced  to  Lord  Stanley,  who  apologized  for  the  slight  delay,  which,  he  stated,  had  arisen 
from  the  desire  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  deputation  at  the  same  time.  He 
had  sent  to  his  office,  stating  that  the  deputation  had  arrived,  and  had  received  for  answer,  that 
business  of  a  pressing  importance  prevented  Mr.  Goulburn  from  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
them. 

"  In  this  conference  Lord  Stanley  took  a  similar  position  to  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  trade,  competition,  and  machinery,  cautioning  the  deputation,  however,  as  his  right  hon. 
colleague  had  done,  that  in  putting  forward  these  arguments  he  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  but  simply  showing  the  deputation  the  arguments  by 
which  their  propositions  would  probably  be  met,  and  with  a  view  to  elicit  from  them  to  what  extent 
they  had  considered  the  question  in  that  light. 

"■  The  Deputation,  in  reply,  took  a  similar  course  of  argument  to  that  adopted  in  the  interview 
with  the  Home  Secretary,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  Lord  Stanley's  assent,  not  only  to  the 
propositions  laid  down,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  evil  had  arisen  from  the  erroneous 
application  of  machinery  under  tlie  guidance  of  ignorant  selfisbnets.  He  confessed  that  the  view 
of  the  question  taken  by  the  deputation,  whether  we  extended  or  restricted  the  operation  of  the 
present  manufacturing  system,  appeared  to  him  a  gloomy  one,  but  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  con- 
clusion could  be  avoided  that,  even  with  a  large  increase  of  foreign  trade,  there  might  and  would, 
under  the  pressure  of  competition,  be  an  increase  of  self-acting  machinery,  a  decrease  of  manual 
labour,  leading  to  low  wages,  and  consequently  a  low  state  of  existence  among  the  few  that  might 
be  employed,  and  this  running  parallel  with  the  utter  destitution  and  pauperism  of  the  larger 
•umber  whose  labour  was  displaced  by  these  new  machines. 

"The  Deputation,  in  illustraiion  of  their  remarks  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  application  of 
machinery  upon  the  labourer,  presented  his  Lordship  with  a  piece  of  cloth  produced  by  the  new 
felting  process — a  process  by  which,  without  spinning  or  weaving,  hundreds  of  yards  of  cloth  can 
be  made  per  day  at  a  price  little  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  oil  now  used  in  making  the  Yorkshire 
cloths.  They  stated  that  this  fabric  was  now  extensively  used  for  inferior  purposes,  and  that  the 
defects  which  prevented  its  application  to  superior  uses  were  in  the  process  of  rapid  removal,  and 
that  when  this  was  effected  its  general  introduction  miffht  be  looked  for,  to  the  displacing  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  West-Riding  and  other  clothing  districts.  A 
member  of  the  deputation  also  assured  his  Lordship,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  in  another 
department  of  manufacture  a  new  machine  was  preparing  to  perform  a  process  which  now  employed 
a  considerable  number  of  hands,  and  that  with  this  new  machine  very  few  operatives  would  be 
needed  ;  and  the  deputation  asked,  '  What  was  to  become  of  the  individuals  who  would  be  displaced 
by  the  general  introduction  of  these  and  other  manual-labour-saving  machines  V 

"Lord  Stanley  again  repeated,  that  it  was  a  perplexing  question,  at  the  root  of  the  social 
derangements  and  difficulties,  which  have  so  much  increased  of  late  years.  But  how  to  deal  with 
it  he  was  by  no  means  clear. 

•"The  Deputation  urged  upon  his  Lordship  the  imperative  necessity  of  retracing  our  steps, 
abandoning  the  false  policy  and  false  political  economy  which  had  led  us  astray  from  the  path  of 
sound  national  prosperity.  The  evil  confessedly  arose  from  the  superabundance  of  the  means  for 
producing  wealth.  Why  should  we  be  so  insane  as  to  make  these  the  instruments  for  destroying 
our  own  happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  for  ruining  that  of  our  neighbours  ? 

"  The  extent  to  which  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  operate  in  relieving  the  labour-market 
from  its  present  depres.sion,  was  also  fully  discussed  with  his  Lordship,  and  the  inutility  of  that 
measure  was  exposed  by  the  deputation;  while,  at  the  same  liine,  they  asserted  its  abstract  justice 
and  propriety  ;  but,  as  a  practical  measure  for  securing  permanent  and  remunerative  employment, 
its  pretensions  had  been  thoroughly  analized,  and  it  had  been  found  wanting. 

"The  Deputation  concluded  by  laying  before  Lord  Stanley  a  similar  course  of  policy  to  that 
recommended  to  his  colleagues,  vvhom  they  had  had  the  honour  of  meeting  ;  namely,  the  passing  of 
a  simple,  efficient,  and  binding  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  the  alteration  of  the  New  Poor  Law:  and,  lastly, 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  should  have  for  its  special  object  the  working  of 
machinery  since  1SL5. 

"  Lord  Stanley  demurred  to  tlie  latter  proposal.  He  said  that  committees  and  commissioners 
had  become  a  byword,  and  he  leared  that  if  the  present  Government   were  to  pursue  that  course, 
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the  public  would  believe  that  it  was  desirous  of  shelving  troublesome  questions  with  which  it  felt 
itself  unable  to  grapple.  He  also  graphically  described  the  course  of  a  committee,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  one  of  those  "awful  blue  books"  wound  up  its  one-sided  labours.  Upon  the  whole, 
his  Lordship  did  not  seem  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  this  last  suggestion. 

"  The  Deputation  replied,  that  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between  theuseand  abuseof  anylhini^. 
A  razor  was  an  excellent  iustrument  when  put  to  its  proper  use, — that  of  shaving, — but  by  no 
means  so  when  applied  to  cut  a  throat.  In  like  manner  the  bad  purposes  to  which  committees 
and  commissionerships  had  hitherto  been  put  formed  no  argument  agai«st  their  proper  application. 
"It  was  urged  upon  his  Lordship's  attention  that  it  would  be  a  very  different  proceeding  from 
that  of '  shalving'  a  troublesome  question  for  the  Government,  when  it  met  Parliament,  honestly  to 
say,  '  We  have  no  facts  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  important  of  the 
questions  which  press  upon  our  attention  ;  and,  therefore,  propose  a  committee  for  a  full  and  com- 
plete inquiry,  for  \he  purpose  of  aiding  us  in  maturing  measures  of  relief.'  At  the  same  time  the 
deputation  were  quite  aware  that  such  a  committee  would  fail  in  accomplishing  the  intended  object 
unless  it  was  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  spirit  and  for  the  purpose 
named. 

"His  Lordship  was  reminded  that  no  such  inquiry  had  ever  been  instituted;  that  there  had 
grown  up  amongst  us  a  mighty  power,  which  had  done  much  to  produce  the  state  of  things  now 
deplored  ;  and  that  no  inquiry  into  its  operations  and  effects,  with  a  view  to  its  due  regulation  for 
national  wellbeing,  had  ever  yet  been  had.  The  time  was  come  when  this  question  must  be  grap- 
pled with,  or  it  would  overthrow  the  strongest  Government  that  could  be  formed.  The  deputation 
suggested  this  committee  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  did 
not  wish  for  a  mockery  of  an  inquiry.  They  did  not  wish  for  a  committee  to  lun  the  usual  course 
of  committees  and  commissioners.  They  did  not  want  a  committee  to  get  up  a  case,  but  they 
wanted  a  full,  a  complete,  and  honest  inquiry,  by  competent  men  of  all  parties,  into  the  working  of 
the  present  system,  with  a  view  of  applying  a  plain,  simple,  and  efficient  remedy.  The  deputation 
requested  his  Lordship  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  suggesting  this  course,  which  they  were  inclined  to 
believe  would  be  found  in  the  end  highly  beneficial  to  all  parties,  they  were  not  urging  it  as  the 
primary  object  of  their  mission — that  was  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  If  the  Government  would  give  that, 
it  would  be  an  earnest  to  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  that  the  Ministers  really 
sympathized  with  them,  and  were  desirous  of  alleviating  the  calamities  which  they  endured.  It 
was  no  problematical  question.  For  25  years  it  had  been  discussed  and  agitated  in  public  meet- 
ings and  in  Parliament,  and  had  formed  the  subject  of  voluminous  inquiries.  The  evidence  of 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  medical  profession  had  shown,  that  the  continuance  of  the  old 
system  was  incompatible  with  the  dictates  of  common  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  statesman  had  equally  shown  that  its  perpetuation  was  adverse  alike  to  individual 
and  national  wellbeing.  For  these  reasons  the  deputation  earnestly  pressed  upon  his  Lordship  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  as  at  least  a  preliminary  measure. 

"Lord  Stanley  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  interview,  but  said  he  saw  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  settlement  of  the  perplexing  questions  which  had  been  brought  under  his  notice.  He 
had  been  gratified  with  the  very  intelligent  and  high-toned  manner  in  which  these  questions  had 
been  discussed  by  the  deputation;  and  they  might  rest  assured  that,  whatever  determination  was 
come  to  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  with  all  respect  for  the  judgement  of  those  who  showed  that 
they  had  given  it  a  full  and  deliberate  consideration  in  all  its  various  phases. 

"The  Deputation  then  took  leave  of  Lord  Stanley  with  feelings  of  regret,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  excited  by  Sir  James  Graham.  Like  the  Home  Secretary,  his  Lordship's  attention  had  been 
more  prominently  fixed  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  measures  proposed  might  effect  capital  than 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  higher  questions  of  justice,  humanity,  morality,  and  the  general 
fiefusion  of  happiness  among  the  population.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  deputation  have  to 
record  the  high  gratification  which  Lord  Stanley's  frank  and  cordial  demeanour  afforded  them,  and 
also  the  pleasure  they  received  from  the  ready  and  able  manner  in  which  he  entered  into  discussion 
with  them  on  the  various  important  questions  alluded  to,  during  a  conversation  of  upwards  of  an 
hour.  His  Lordship  appeared  to  speak  as  if  his  mind  was  depressed  with  the  difficulties  which  the 
Government  would  have  to  encounter,  whatever  course  of  policy  it  eventually  adopted. 

"To  Mr.  Beckett  the  thanks  of  the  deputation  are  eminently  due,  for  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
interest  he  took  in  the  success  of  their  mission,  and  the  assistance  he  afforded  them.  Opposed  as 
tliey  were  to  that  gentleman  in  political  opinions,  and  avowing  freely  this  difference,  it  gratified 
ll)em  exceedingly  to  find  him  so  superior  to  class,  party,  and  conventional  influence,  and  to  hear 
tVom  his  lips  the  avowal  of  principles  in  reference  to  the  use  of  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
whicii,  if  more  generally  felt  and  acted  upon,  would  speedily  terminate  the  acrimony  and  division 
now  so  prevalent  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poorer  classes,  and  insure  to  the  latter  comparative 
comfort;  to  the  former,  the  goodwill  and  esteem  of  their  poorer  brethren.  For  such  sentiments 
and  principles,  sincerely  held,  the  deputation  entertain  the  highest  respect,  whatever  may  be  the 
party-name  the  individual  may  assume. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  report  here  presented  from  recollection 
will  afford  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  your  deputation,  and 
of  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  their  mission.  They  leave  the  facts  they  have  narrated 
to  speak  for  themselves,  and,  without  further  comment,  conclude  by  subscribing  themselves  your 
fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of  justice,  truth,  and  humanity. 

"GEORGE  A.  FLEMING. 

"JOSHUA  HOBSON. 

"JOHN  LEACH. 

"MARK  CRABTREE. 

"TITUS  S.  BROOKE." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

William  Dodd,  the  Factort/  Cripple^  returns  thanks  to  Mr.  fVoodward,  Optician,  Clare 
Market,  for  2s. 

Several  highly  esteemed  friends  wish  Mr.  Oastler  to  write  a  Fleeter  on  the  subject  of  Emi- 
gration. The  scheme  of  draining  the  nation  of  its  wealth  and  strength,  under  the  false 
plea,  that  "  There  are  too  many  of  us.''''  cannot,  in  Mr.  Oastler's  opinion,  be  too  slrongli/ 
condemned.  Were  that  opinion  founded  in  justice,  Marcus's  scheme  would  be  benevolent, 
compared  with  that  of  emigration  !  Can  any  one  favour  Mr.  Oastler  with  an  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  emigrants,  on  the  passage,  and  afterwards? 

A  valued  correspondent  suggests,  '"'■An  Act  was  passed,  1st  and  2nd  of  William  J V.,  pro- 
viding, that  any  parish  in,  or  convenient  to  which.  Crown  land  was  situated,  might  obtain 
fifty  acres,  to  divide  amongst  the  poor,  by  applying  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.''''  And 
he  adds,  "  Would  it  not  be  well  to  note  this  in  the  Fleeters.  /  think  it  would  have  a  good 
effect:' 

I  commendthe  two  followingletters  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Leaguers, — R.O 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL^S  GOVERNMENT,  AND  THE  DISTRESS  OF 
THE  MANaFACTURING  AND  TRADING  INTERESTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

"To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison, 

"  Dear  Sir, — On  the  8ih  of  June  last,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you.  which  contained 
various  remarks  on  the  strange  anomaly  which  exists  in  the  commercial  policy  of  England,  and  the 
inevitable  ruin  that  must  ensue  to  the  country,  if  the  present  system  of  the  political  economy 
quacks  and  the  free  traders  should  not  be  totally  reversed.  On  the  6th  of  November,  you 
inserted  my  letter  on  the  Cover  of  the  Fleet  Papers^  and  as  I  then  stated  my  opinion  pretty  fully, 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  present  appalling  situation  of  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  traders,  shop- 
keepers, and  labouring  classes,  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade,  I  should  not  have  addressed  you 
again,  had  not  a  variety  of  circumstances  arisen  since  last  June,  to  call  for  further  observation. 
Since  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  have  held  office,  they  have  been  beset 
by  unprincipled  opposition,  and  called  on  to  remedy  evils  all  at  once,  which  have  grown  up 
for  many  years,  under  the  misrule  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  whose  entire  policy  of 
government  was  founded  on  the  novel  theories  of  the  political  economists  ;  and  their  natural 
consequences,  a  speculative  attempt  to  establish  a  free  trade  system,  which  is  not  founded  upon 
treaties  to  ensure  a  reciprocity  of  benefit  from  other  nations,  which  new  system  has  allowed 
foreigners  to  obtain  from  us  all  our  improvements  in  machinery,  as  well  as  the  produce  thereof, 
and  has  thus  enabled  them  not  only  to  compete  with  us  in  manufacture,  but  has  also  rendered  most 
of  the  continental  states  quite  independent  of  any  supply  of  manufactured  goods  from  England  ; 
by  this  one-sided  process  of  legislation  our  trade  in  manufactured  goods  wi»h  the  Continent,  is 
very  materially  reduced,  and  we  are  thrown,  in  agreat  degree,  upon  our  own  colonies  for  customers, 
which  cannot  consume  the  overwhelming  productions  of  our  immense  machinery.  The  all-absorbing 
topic  of  annoyance  to  the  present  Government,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  is 
only  used  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  excited  passions  of  the  multitude,  to  obtain  political  ascendency 
for  a  party  of  men  who  have  proved  themselves  incapable,  except  for  mischief,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  un-English  system  of  political  economy;  by  which  the  great  millocrats,  and  other  avaricious 
capitalists,  are  enabled  to  acquire  immense  wealth,  by  the  depression  of  the  middle  class  of  traders, 
and  the  starvation  and  ruin  of  the  labouring  population  and  their  families. 

"  I  have,  for  above  twenty  years,  narrowly  watched  the  progress  and  effects  produced  by  the  abuse 
of  machinery,  and  the  excessive,  cruel,  and  unnatural  employment  of  infant  labour  in  the  factories, 
and  have  never   doubted   that  the  time  would  arrive  when  over-production,  and  the /r«M(/M/€w^ 
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system  of  trade  engrendered  by  it,  would  disorganize  and  paralize  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  as 
veil  as  those  stales  on  the  Continent,  who  attempted  to  establish  the  same  system  in  their 
dominions  ;  my  constant  forebodings,  are  now  more  than  realized,  for  surely  the  trade  of  a  great 
and  wealthy  nation,  was  nerer  so  nearly  paralized  as  is  our  own  at  this  moment. - 

'•I  would  now  call  your  serious  attention,  and  that  of  your  readers,  to  the  exposition  which  has 
occurred  within  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  trial,  Sheppard,  r.  Shoolbred  and  Cook,  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  and  the  examination  of  a  bankrupt  named  Hitchcock,  of  Regent  Street,  on  his 
dealings  with  a  large  wholesale  house  in  the  City,  stated  to  be  Cook  and  Gladstone,  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard.  Now,  Sir,  the  transactions  developed  in  these  two  cases,  will,  I  think,  at  once  show 
the  cause  of  our  commercial  distress  and  embarrassment,  without  conjuring  up  the  Corn  Laws  or 
any  other  fallacy.  It  must  be  recollected  that,  although  these  two  cases,  and  some  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  are  dragged  before  the  public  occasionally,  vet  for  the  past  twenty  years  the  same 
ruinous  system  has  been  going  on.  more  or  less  in  all  the  extensive  firms  in  England,  both  with  the 
wholesale  and  retail  traders,  who  keep  the  same  sort  of  establishments.  If  this  system  cannot  be 
repressed,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  honest  manufacturers  or  traders;  nor,  indeed,  can  England 
ever  again  enjoy  commercial  prosperity,  if  such  wholesale  robbery  cannot  be  punished  and 
repressed.  Perhaps  the  Legislature  cannot  of  itself  renredy  the  evils  of  which  I  complain,  as 
the  mischief  is  deep  rooted,  and  is  upheld  by  an  unnatural  competition  between  the  manufacturers 
and  traders  themselves,  each  striving  against  the  other  to  manufacture  and  sell  goods  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  sold,  if  they  did  not  violate  every  principle  of  rectitude  in  their  dealings  with  each 
iher  and  the  public. 
**  There  is  great  difficulty  in  proposing  a  cure  for  the  evils  stated:  the  public  cannot  be  expected 
to  refrain  from  buying  where  they  can  obtain  cheap  articles,  as  they  cannot  know  by  what/rflt/rfM- 
lent  means  the  articles  are  procured,  as  the  cheapest  and  most  deceptive  goods  are  sold  at  the 
most  splendid  warehouses  and  shops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  naturally  are  thought  to  be  the 
most  respecta!)le.  One  way  that  the  evil  might  be  checked,  appears  to  me,  after  long  and 
deliberate  consideration,  to  be,  by  the  combination  af  respectable  bankers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, traders,  and  shopkeepers  themselves,  to  expose  the  fraudulent  dealers  in  every  form. 

'■  I  would  humbly  beg  to  suggest  a  method  of  carrying  out  the  above  proposition.  There  are  va- 
rious associations  of  tradesmen  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting,  by  mutual  reports  to  each 
other,  all  persons  who  are  unfit  to  be  trusted,  from  want  of  means  or  principle  to  pay  their  debts ; 
those  societies  are  found  very  useful  in  preventing  and  exposing  swindling  &c.,  &c.  I  would  pro- 
pose to  form  a  new  society  under  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  (for  the,  time 
being)  and  some  of  the  first  rate  bankers  and  merchants,  and  I  would  have  the  society  called  '  The 
Bankers,  Merehants.  Manufacturers,  and  Traders  Society,  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
frauds  in  Trade.'  The  objects  of  the  society  should  be,  the  exposure  of  all  the  irregular  jobbing 
transactions  of  various  parties,  in  buying  goods  considerably  under  their  value,  and  the  detection 
of  ihe  mode  by  which  large  establishments  are  formed  and  supported,  and  when  it  shall  be  known 
that  the  proprietors  cannot  possibly  have  capital  themselves,  honestly  to  meet  their  engagements, 
then  to  refu>e  them  credit;  also  to  enable  members  of  the  society  to  communicate  intelligence  to 
the  committee,  on  good  authority,  of  all  fraudulent  transactions,  that  may  individually  come  to 
their  knowledge,  in  order  that  the  society  may  assist  in  prosecuting  the  parties  concerned.  The 
information  thus  obtained,  if  reported  under  a  proper  form  by  the  commiitee.  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  would  act  as  a  great  protection,  to  preventcredit  being  given  to  improper  persons, who 
had  not  the  fair  means  to  conduct  their  trade  in  a  legitimate  manner,  by  this  means,  one  great 
source  of  the  evils  complained  of  could  be  remedied.  I  would  suggest  that  the  society  should  be 
established  under  the  following  regulation,  and  I  humbly  offer  a  few  rules  for  its  government. 

The  Barikers,  Merchants^  Manufacturers,  and  Traders'  Society y  for  the 
detection  a7id  punishment  of  Frauds  in  Trade. 

PRESIDENT, 
The    liord    Mayor. 

FOUR   VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

C03IxMITTEE, 
Coinposefl  of  21  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Shopkeepers. 

A  SECRETARY.  COLLECTOR,  and  MESSENGER. 


\hi  Rule  : — That  the  object  of  this  society  be  to  promote  a  fair  and  legitimate  mode  of  conducting 

trade,    by   affording    protection   to  the   honest  trader,  and  exposing  the  pretensions  of  the 

fraudulent,  and  disreputable. 
2od  Rule: — That  the  society  shall  be  supported   by  donations,  and    annual  subscriptions   of 

1/.  Is.  Od.,  the  payment  of  the  latter  to  constitute  the  party  a   member   of  the   society  ;   a 

subscription  of  21.   2s.  Od.,  annually  to   constitute  each   person  in  a  partnership  firm   a 

member. 
3rd  Rule : — That  no  mercantile  firm  who  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  job  goods,  or  otherwise 

dealing  in  an  irregular  business-like  manner,  shall  by  themselves  or  partners  be  eligible  to 

he  elected  members  of  the  society. 
4;h  Rule  : —  That  all  new   memberi  shall   be  nominated  by  an  annual  subscriber,  and  elected  by 

a  majority  of  the  committee. 
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5th  Rule  :  —  That    the  rules   of    the   society  shall    be   settled   at  a   public  meeting   of   the 

members. 
GlhRiiie: — That   a    committee  ronsistinj^  of  twenty  one  members  shall   be  annually  appointed 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  society,  at  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
making  new  rules  or  altering  the  old  ones,  and  for  submitting  the  accounts  of  the  society,  to 
the  subscrihers,  &c.,  &c. 
7th  Rule: — That  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  seven  members  of  the  general  committee,  be 
appointed  to  examine  all  cases  sent   to   the  latter,  and   to  report  the  same  at  the  next 
monthly  meeting  of  the  board,  and   all  other  special  matters  that  may  come  under   their 
observation. 
8th  Rule  : —  That  the  general  committee  meet  once  a  month,   and  the  sub-committee  once    in 
every   fortnight,  and  that    special   meetings  may  be    called   on    the   requisition   of  three 
members.  ,  . 

9th  Rule  : — That  a  secretary  be  appoiated  whose  duties  shall  be  fixed,  and   salary  apportioned 

by  the  general  committee. 
lOtli  Rule : —  That  the  general  committee  shall  have  power  to  frame  bye-laws,  from  time  to  time,  for 

tlie  proper  government  of  the  society. 
lllh  Rule  : — That   special  public  meetings  of  the  subscribers   shall    be   called  on  the  written 
requisition  of  seven  members  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  society. 

12th  Rule  : —  That ,  be  the  bankers  and  treasurers  of  the  society. 

"If,  Sir,  you  think  the  foregoing  remarks  maybe  made  in  any  way  useful,  your  insertion  of  this 
letter  in  the  Fleet  Papers  will  be  esteemed  a  favour.  "I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

"London,  December  24th,  1841.  "A  TRADESMAN." 

"P.S.  —  I  am  induced  to  address  these  observations  to  you,  well  knowing  how  deep  an  interest 
you  take  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  and  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  great  privation  and  distress." 

LETTER  VII. 


ON     COMMERCIAL     ECONOMY. 

"  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir, — It  requires  very  little  reflection  to  enable  us  to  perceive  that  all  mankind 
are,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  dependent  upon  trade  or  exchange  for  their  incomes,  or  the  com- 
modities which  they  buy  for  their  consumption  and  gratification.  A  bountiful  Creator,  indeed,  gives 
lis  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  rude  or  unwrought  materials,  with  which  the  earth  is  stored,  and  He 
sustains  constantly  the  elements  of  which  these  are  composed,  by  the  active  and  varying  operations 
of  His  power;  but  He  has  decreed  that  the  modification  and  appropriation  of  them  shall  be  with 
ourselves,  that  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  shall  be  the  instruments  by  which  the  purpose 
desig"ned  is  to  be  accomplished.     This  forms  the  great  trust  which  He  has  reposed  in  us. 

"It  is  the  LAW  of  exchange  or  trade,  which  gives  value  to  every  commodity  we  possess, 
so  that  he  who  buys,  and  he  who  sells,  are  dependent  upon  the  same  law.  It  is  by  this  law  that 
the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  determined.  It  is  by  this  law  that  the  whole  property  of  the 
■wealthiest  peer  derives  its  existence.  It  is  by  this  law  that  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  ac- 
quire all  the  profits  of  their  great  adventures,  and  thus  increase  their  means  or  capital.  It  is 
by  this  law  that  all  the  numerous  shopkeepers  and  skilful  artisans  of  a  nation,  derive  the  benefits 
■which  accrue  to  them  from  their  diversified  occupations.  It  is  by  this  law  that  he  who  has  nothing 
more  to  offer  than  his  labour,  derives  his  remuneration  for  that,  and  this  we  call  wages.  And  it 
is  the  being  excluded  from  all  the  benefits  of  this  law,  that  makes  men  wretched  outcasts  from 
social  life.     How  important  then  is  the  investigation  and  the  right  understandiag  of  thjs  law. 

"■  Unhappily,  the  human  mind  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  universal  assent  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  law  above  referred  to,  is  founded,  and  hence  have  arisen  conflicting  opinions,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  conflicting  practice.  The  difference  of  opinion  which  thus  prevails, 
may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  or  systems,  the  one  being  restrictive,  enjoining  a  regulation  of 
commercial  actions ;  the  other  being  free,  permitting  the  desires  and  actions  of  men  to  have  unre- 
strained or  full  scope. 

"  On  undertaking  to  investigate  this  great  and  extensive  subject,  we  must  remember,  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary,  in  every  community  of  people,  and  in  no  community  has  it  been  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  our  own,  for  members  to  undertake  separate  employments,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  civilization  and  improvement.  Hence,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  research  is  that  course  of  practical  commercial  action  which  will  conduce  to  the  prosperity 
of  these  distinct  sources  of  employment,  first  of  one,  then  of  another,  then  of  a  third,  and  soon- 
wards,  until  all  the  separate  interests  are  included,  for  this  will  embrace  the  welfare  of  the  iirhole 
community.  Thus,  the  task  which  we  have  to  accomplish,  is  that  of  finding  out  and  establishing  a 
GENERAL  principle.  I  propose  now  to  show  you  that  the  writer,  whose  judgments  you  and  the 
whole  school  of  modern  political  economists  acknowledge  to  be  the  highest  authority  in  the  science, 
has  entered  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  this  vital  point,  and  that  he  has  been  under  the 
necessity  of  arguing,  that  the  great  general  beneficial  principle  to  which  I  have  just  adverted, 
appertains  to  ihe  restrictive  system  of  commerce  in  contradistinction  to  the  free.  The  passage  to 
which  I  allude  occurs  in  the  4th  Book,  2nd  chapter  of  Adam  Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  and 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  '  By  restraining,  either  by  high  duties  or  by  absolute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of  such 
goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the  moropoly  of  the  home  market  is 
more  or  less  secured  to   the  domestic  industry  employed  in  producing  them.     Thus  the  prohibition 
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of  importing  either  live  cattle  or  salt  provisions  from  foreiijii  countries,  secures  to  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain,  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  butchers'  meat.  The  high  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  which,  in  times  of  moderate  plenty,  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like  advan- 
tage to  the  growers  of  that  commodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  is 
equally  favourable  to  tWe  woollen  manufactures.  The  silk  manufacture,  although  altogether 
employed  upon  foreign  materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  same  advantage.  The  linen  manufacture 
has  not  yet  obtained  it,  but  is  making  great  strides  towards  it.  Many  other  sorts  of  manufactur-es 
have,  in  the  same  manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  altogether,  or  very  nearly,  a  mono- 
poly against  their  countrymen.  The  variety  of  goods,  of  which  the  importation  into  Great  Britan 
is  prohibited,  either  absolutely,  or  under  certain  circumstances,  greatly  exceeds  what  cao  easily 
be  suspected  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  tlie  laws  of  the  customs. 

"'That  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market  frequently  gives  great  encouragement  to  that 
particular  species  of  industry  which  enjoys  it,  and  frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a 
greater  share  of^,  both  the  labour  and  stock  of  the  society  than  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it, 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  it  tends  either  to  increase  the  general  industry  of  the  society,  or 
to  give  it  the  most  advantageous  direction  is  not,  periaps,  altogether  so  evident.' 

"Now,  Sir,  in  the  particular  and  important  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted,  where  the  vital 
principle  of  all  commercial  action  is  treated  of,  you  will  observe  that  Adam  Smith  has  most  dis- 
tinctly and  fully  admitted  that  advantage, — ADVANTAGE  accrues  to  those  who  are  connected  with 
certain  employments,  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  by  reason  of  restriction  being  put  upon 
importation.  Let  us  consider  then,  in  what  degree  the  advantage  here  admitted,  extends  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  The  writer  has  included  tJie  general  agricultural  capital  of  the  community 
under  the  head  of  receiving  great  advantage  by  means  of  the  regulation  alluded  to  ;  and  I  find,  by 
a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  you,  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  you  state,  p.  16,  with 
'reference  to  the  national  agriculture,  that  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  empire  are  directly 
and  indirectly  dependent  upon  it  for  employment,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  ;'  thus  it  will  follow, 
according  to  the  reasoning  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  restrictive  principle  of  commerce  operates, 
even  in  this  one  direction  alone,  most  advantageotisly  for  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  empire. 
But  besides  this,  he  proceeds  also  to  carry  on  his  principle  of  advantage,  for  he  ennumerates  the 
woollen  manufacture,  the  silk  manufacture,  and  others,  as  receiving  benefit  from  it,  and  he 
has  also  argued  that  other  manufacturers  would  derive  advantage,  if  a  similar  regulation  were 
extended  to  them.  Thus  he  has  admitted  the  most  extensive  applicability  of  his  principle  of 
advantage,  and  stated  it  so  broadly  and  fully,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that  in  accordance  with  his 
own  argument,  all  we  have  to  do,  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  community,  is  to  see 
that  the  principle  be  applied  generally  and  equally. 

'*  Although  the  policy  which  I  have  just  referred  to,  prevailed  in  his  mind  to  lli€  extent  which  I 
have  now  shown,  yet  it  appears  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  follow  up  the  doctrine  to  its  legitimate 
conclusions.  From  some  inexplicable  motive  he  was  induced  to  halt  between  the  two  systems,  the 
restrictive  and  ihefree.  But  now.  Sir,  I  entreat  of  you  to  mark  particularly  the  lame  manner  in 
which  he  hobbled  over  the  free  system,  having  no  solid  foundation  to  rest  on.  Having  admitted  the 
beneficial  power  of  the  restrictive  principle  to  the  extent  before  noticed,  he  then  says  of  it, '  whether 
it  tends  either  to  increase  the  general  industry  of  the  society,  or  to  give  it  the  most  advantageous 
direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident.'  By  these  words  you  will  perceive  that  the 
greater  weight  of  evidence  is  admitted  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  regulating  principle,  for  an  advan- 
tageous operation  is  assigned  to  it  with  regard  to  several  important  and  particular  instances;  and 
the  only  exception  he  has  been  able  to  make  against  its  advantageous  operation  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  is  conveyed  by  the  words,  'it  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident.'  Thus  the  citation 
of  facts,  and  the  reasoning  upon  them,  are  all  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other,  there  is  merely 
weak  assertion,  and  even  this  is  full  of  doubt,  as  is  evinced  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  important 
and  disqualifying  words  '  perhaps'  and  '  altogether.'  The  writer,  however,  felt  it  to  be 
necessary  to  invent  some  more  plausible  excuse  for  deserting  his  own  solid  argument,  consequently, 
I  find  that  a  little  further  onward,  he  attempts  to  concentrate  in  one  paragraph,  a  meaning  calculated 
to  induce  the  reader  to  go  over  with  him  to  the  free  principle.  It  is  as  follows : — '  Every  individual 
is  continually  exerting  himself  to  find  out  the  most  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital 
be  can  command.  It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  society,  which  he  has  in 
view.  But  the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer 
that  employment  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society.'  Now  this  paragraph  requires  the 
most  attentive  and  serious  consideration  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  for  it  constitutes  the  premises  on 
which  the  whole  system  of  free  trade  depends,  and  it  involves  a  question  of  no  less  magnitude 
than  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  physical  well-being  or  misery  of  mankind.  The  author  of 
it  has  endeavoured  to  create  the  belief  that  practice,  originating  in  self-love,  necessarily  eventuates 
in  social  advantage,  a  dogma  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  the  beneficent  laws  of  moral  and  social 
action  enjoined  on  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  duty  of  the  writer,  at  this  all-important  part  of 
his  argument,  was  that  of  establishing  a  perfect  law  of  social  action.  By  entering  on  the  great 
discussion,  he  undertook  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  accomplish  this,  and  he  went  so  far  towards  it,  as 
to  approach  very  near  to  a  definition  of  this  law,but  here  he  felt,  that  if  he  continued  in  the  direction 
he  was  then  advancing,  he  would  have  to  propound  and  to  maintain  a  truth  which  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  selfish  nature  of  man,  therefore,  it  was  that  he  deserted  it,  and  preferred  pandering  to  popular 
appetite,  by  asserting  aprinciple  which  is  at  variance  with  our  Religion  and  our  constant  experience. 

"  Oh  !  that  the  fallen  nature  of  man  should  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  these  subjects, 
and  that  too,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  gracious  and  beneficent  Creator  has  provided  a 
sufficiency  of  all  things,  and  above  all,  has  given  us  the  light  of  his  own  spirit  to  guide  us  in  the 
use  of  them.  But  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  off  commenting  on  these  deepiy  interesting 
questions.  "I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  December  27,  1841.  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commigsioning,  Espion- 
age, and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  pertectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  *'  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

RiCHAUD  METCA.i.F,Ke\gh\ey.—:-FIis obliging  commtmicatioyiis  duly  received,  71/r.  Oastler  has 
long  been  convinced,  that  direct  taxes  on  property  are  not  only  more  just  than  the  present 
system^  but  that  such  a  system  of  direct  taxation  is  the  only  sure  way  to  obtain  a  cheap 
Governmejit. 
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jWOTICES    of    the    *'  FLEET    PAPERS." 

"Mr.  OASTLER'S  FLEET  PAPERS.— It  is  g:ratifying  to  find  that  these  excellent  Pfl/?er«, 
>\hich  strive  so  honestly  and  etFeclually  to  popularize  constitutional  principles,  continue  to  enjoy  a 
most  extensive  circulation  amongst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but  more  especially  the  working 
men  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  They  are  principally  intended,  as  iheir  preface  informs  us, 
'for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Christianity  and  the  Constitution:  particularly  the  clergy  and 
tlie  aristocracy,  and  of  all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  property.'  So  much  the  more  important, 
then,  that  the  principles  they  must  needs  inculcate  should  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes.  The  clergy  and  the  aristocracy  cannot  do  loo  much  to  promote  the  reading  of  such  a  pub- 
lication :  both  duly  and  interest  are  concerned  in  their  doing- so." — Hull  Times,  Dec.  28,  1841. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Oasller  an  impression  of  the  number, 
of  the  Fleet  Papers  which  will  be  published  to-morrow.  In  this  publication,  Mr.  Oastler  proves, 
from  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  in  1834,  when  there  was  distress  enough  to  melt  hearts 
of  stone,  the  Leaguers  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  starving  victims  of  manufacturing  oppression  ; 
but  because  this  distress  had  not  reached  themselves,  they  chose  to  represent  the  manufacturing 
operatives  as  prosperous  and  happy.  At  that  period,  Mr.  Oastler  showed,  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  real  state  of  things ;  and  in  the  paper  before  us  he  re-publishes  his  evi- 
dence. His  testimony  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  and  was  proved  to  be  true.  Mr.  Oasller  then 
proceeds  as  follows :     *     *     *     ." — Livei-pool  Standard,  Dec.  31,  ISH. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS*.— -We  are  glad  to  see  that  Richard  Oastler  has  taken  up  his 
vigorous  pen  against  the  Anti-Corn-Law  conspirators.  The  new  year's  number  of  the  Fleet  Papers 
is  a  nervous  and  manly  onslaught  on  Cobden  &  Co.,  from  which  we  regret  that  our  space  only  j)er- 
mits  us  to  make  one  extract.  We  feel  sure  that  our  agricultural  readers  will  purchase  the  ori- 
^"■inal,  and  we  would  hope  that  manufacturers  may  be  induced  to  read  and  profit  by  the  v\hole  paper." 
— IVakeJield  Journal,  Dec.  31,  1841. 


KENSINGTON  NEW  POOR  LAW  UNION. 

"  To  Mr.  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison. 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  you  are  so  kind  as  to  take  so  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Union,  I  propose  from  time  to  time  to  send  you  a  few  short  notices  of  the  working  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  here,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  space  for  in  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Fleet  Papers.  As  a 
sample  of  the  manner  in  v>hich  this  monstrous  system  of  duplicity  and  tyranny  is  carried  out,  in  an 
enlightened  neighbourhood,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  nearly  within  sight  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  palaces,  they  may  prove  extensively  useful.  It  may  well  be  asked,  'If  these 
things  are  done  in  the  green  leaf,  what  may  we  expect  in  the  dry;'  so  I  h^g  gentlemen  to  ask 
themselves,  If  these  things  are  done  within  two  milesof  the  seat  of  Oovernment,  what  may  we  not 
believe  of  what  has  been   and  is  now  goin";-  on  in  the  country. 

"  On  a  subject  of  this  nature,  I  would  feign  write  in  an  orderly  manner;  but  a  man  must  have 
the  cold,  calculating  obduracy  of  the  three  inquisitors  of  Somerset  House, — a  man  must  be  moved 
by  the  same  principles  as  the  three  automaton  engines  of  oppression,  Messrs.  Lewis,  Lefevre, 
and  Nicholls,  men  whom  I  cannot  believe  to  have  any  hearts  —  to  put  his  hand  to  paper  in  a 
methodical  style.  These  men  bury  their  faculties,  and  drown  their  sentiments,  and  confound  those 
ihey  address,  with  heaps  and  clouds  of  statistics  and  of  numerical  calculations,  three  tons  of  which, 
I  am  told,  are  now  toljesold  as  waste  paper.  Oh!  when  will  Englishmen  come  to  their  senses  ! 
Biit  the  cry  of  want  and  of  anguish  pierces  through,  above  this  load  of  studied  confusion,  and  the 
horrible  spectres  of  bodies,  laid  before  coroner's  juries,  wasted,  and  with  their  bellies  actually 
almost  touching  the  backbone  from  starvation,  present  themselves  before  one,  on  every  page  of 
their  lying  docuincnts  and  deductions.  I  say  lying.  Sir,  because  they  pretend  to  prove  and  to 
show  reform,  whereas,  in  reality,  they  show  nothing  but  duplicity,  craft,  ruin,  and  rebellion. 

"  We,  Sir,  who  are  men  '  of  benevolent  feelings  and  no  judgment' — thank  God  I  am  called 
one  of  these — wc.  Sir,  must  not  suffer  this  cry  to  be  smothered,  but  we  must  echo  it  from  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  till  tenor  and  contra-tenor  take  up  their  parts,  and  it  is  supported 
by  the  thorough  bass  of  a  powerful  and  independent  population. 

"•  Attending  only  to  my  feelings,  and  unable  to  wait,  to  give  you  or  your  readers  an  account  of 
Kensington  and  its  population,  &c.,  I  will  at  once  communicate  to  you  one  of  the  most  afficting  and 
toiiching  instances  of  the  cruel  and  disastrous  operations  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  our  union — of  the 
f  ruol  find  dreadful  effects  of  that  reckless  act  of  the  British  legis-latnre,  in  confiding  to  the 
l.auds  of  Messrs.  Lewis,  Lefevre,  and  Nicholls,  the  making  of  laws  for  all  England  ;  in  leaving  it 
to  the  judgment  of  these  three  men,  'wliom  the  Queen  delighieth  to  honour,'  to  form  the 
monstrous  unions  they  have  thro\ighout  the  country.     The  case  appeared  in  the  public  papers. 

"  A  policeman  found  a  little  child  exposed  on  Maida  Hill,  at  Paddington,  As  Paddington 
belongs  to  tlii'<  immense  union,  he  was  compelled  to  take  it  for  shelter  to  Kensington  workhouse. 
He  had  to  make  his  way  through  Hyde  Park — the  night  was  foggy,  and  the  weather  was  inclement, 
and  the  policeman  had  diilicuiiy  to  find  his  way.  When  he  arrived  at  Kensington,  the  child  was 
ju>l  alive — in  three  hours  it  was  a  corpse!  What  a  fearful  and  awful  picture  is  here.  The  officer 
of  justice  turned  into  a  minister  of  charity.  He  that  was  set  to  watch  against  thieves  and  robbers, 
employed  in  the  character  of  a  pastor,  or  of  a  parent — bearing  a  deserted  child  in  his  bosom,  and 
devoting  his  time  and  iabour  lo  obtain  relief  for  it;  yet  unable  to  preserve  the  precious  charge 
enliusted  to  his  care.  The  iron  hand  of  justice  relaxed  its  hold  on  the  person  of  his  servant,  to 
em[  toy  him  ot)  a  mission  of  mercy,  and  he  found  the  ways  of  mercy  so  interrupted,  anJ  so  negU- 


ill 

gently  thrown  up,  that  he  failed  in  his  mission.  The  very  stones  of  the  workhouse,  one  would 
think,  would  cry  out  at  their  misfortune — the  very  cielings  would  drop  down  tears,  on  the  iiitle 
corpse  that  was  laid  under  them.  But,  oh!  no.  Sir  ;  when  I  mentioned  it,  there  wanted  not  one 
to  say,  that  It  was  sometime  asjo — another,  that  It  belonged  to  another  parish.  Why,  even  so;  and 
if  that  parish,  which  has  a  rental  of  151,000/.,  had  had  a  workhouse  of  its  own,  this  could  not  have 
occurred.  Another  said,  It  was  owing  to  the  night  being  foggy — that  fogs  were  a  contingency 
not  to  be  provided  against,  not  to  enter  into  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  calculations  in  this 
country, — (He  was  Jio  Frenchman.  He  icas,  alas!  an  Englishman.)  But  if  Paddington  had 
had  a  workhouse,  or  any  habitual  means  of  affording  casual  relief,  the  fog  would  not  have  proved 
the  harmless  child's  destruction.  Another  said.  The  policeman  was  to  blame.  He  should  have 
taken  the  child  to  iJie  station  holse  !  What,  Sir,  the  prison  then  is  to  become  the  refuge  of 
helpless  and  deserted  innocence!  Tiie  inarticulate  babbling  of  infancy,  or  the  artless  prattlino-  of 
childhood — of  childhood  in  distress — is  to  find  its  welcome  and  its  shelter  in  a  place  of  arrest! 
The  barbarity  of  the  present  system  is  come  to  this,  and  has  so  perverted  the  judgment  even  of 
humane  men,  that  the  scandalous  and  hasty  improvidence  and  neglect  of  the  three  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners is  thus  to  be  sheltered  and  extenuated  ;  the  shame  which  attaches  to  their  preposterous 
mania  for  enormous  unions,  is  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  laid  on  an  is^norant  policeman  ;  and  the 
police  are,  in  fact,  to  do  their  duty,  to  act  for  them,  to  think  for  them  1  Why,  Sir,  the  felon 
looking  through  the  bars  of  his  dungeon,  and  feeling  his  heart  softened  by,  and  the  tears  rising  in 
his  eyes,  at  the  state  of  abandonment  of  a  guiltless  foundling,  would  judge  society,  would  judge 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  defends  this  law,  and  who  is  called  upon  to  advise  his  sovereign  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  his  executron. 

"I  hope  and  trust.  Sir,  that  these  things  will  he  put  an  end  lo,  by  restoring  to  such  large  and 
wealthy  parishes  the  care  of  their  own  poor  and  of  their  own  purse.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little 
common  sense,  and  of  common  honesty — by  banishing  the  crudities  and  cruelties  of  a  'Liberal' 
philosophy  from  the  counsels  and  administrative  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
no  longer  quenching  the  holy  life  of  that  all-providing  Providence  in  the  bosoms  of  our  princes  and 
authorities,  of  which  it  is  written,  'that  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  but  your  Father 
knoweth  of  it;  and  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered.'  But  now.  Hounds  are  better 
provided  for,  and  more  thought  aftejr,  than  many  oi  Her  Majesty's  people  ! 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours,  very  faithfully, 

"  Kensington,  Dec.  30th,  1841."  "JOHN  PERCEVAL." 


LETTER  VIII. 


ON     COMMERCIAL     ECONOMY. 

•*To  J.  R.  M  CULLOCH,  Esq., 

'•Sir, — In  my  last  letter,  I  called  your  attention  to  a  part  of  Adam  Smith's 
'  Wealth  of  Nations,'  which  forms,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  important  feature  of  his  work.  I 
say.  most  important,  because  it  is  there  that  he  has  entered  upon  an  especial  consideration  of  the 
principle  of  all  commerce,  and  treated  minutely  of  its  practical  working.  We  here  find  that  the 
writer  has  exhibited  that  lamentable  proof  of  the  weakness  of  human  judgment  which  we  have  so 
often  occasion  to  deplore.  1  mean  that  of  advancing  facts  and  valid  arguments  on  one  side,  and 
then  adopting  a  conclusion  of  a  nature  exactly  opposite.  It  is  here  too  that  the  writer,  who  up 
to  the  present  moment  is  thought  by  most  persons  to  be  the  leading  authority  on  the  science  of 
political  economy,  has  introduced  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  and  in  giving  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  free  principle  of  trade,  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  arguing  that  selfishness  is  the  right 
and  beneficial  incentive  of  soeial  action — thus  advancing  a  moral  principle  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion.  As,  however,  it  is  mj  intention  to  treat  of  this,  the  highest  branch 
of  the  subject,  in  a  separate  lerter,  I  will  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  I  will  now  continue  my  argu- 
ment on  the  physical  nature  of  the  question. 

■' By  the  passage  in  the  'Wealth  of  Nations'  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  showed  you,  that 
Adam  Smith  has  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  the  two  opposite  principles  of  commerce — the  restrictive 
and  the  free.  I  proved  to  you  that  he  has  cited,  in  their  separate  characters,  several  of  ihe  most 
extensive  productions  which  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  he  has  admitted  that 
all  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  these  productions  derive  great  advantage  by  the  restrictive 
princijjlo  being  applied  to  them.  I  propose  now  to  show  you,  that  this  argument  respecting  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  restrictive  system,  was  advanced  by  him  on  other  distinct  occasions,  and 
that  he  applied  it  so  widely  as  to  maintain  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  capital  of  the 
country.  The  part  of  his  v.ork  by  which  I  will  prove  this,  is  that  wherein  he  has  treated  of  ihe 
effects  which  the  great  Navigation  Act  produced  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  It  occurs  in 
the  7th  chapter  of  the  4lh  Book,  where,  speaking  of  the  colonial  trade,  he  says:— 

"  'This  monopoly  has  necessarily  contributed  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  different 
i)ranches  of  British  trade  higher  than  it  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations  been  allowed  a 
free  trade  to  the  British  colonies. 

"  '  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necessarily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  so,  by 
the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  capitals,  it  necessarily  reduced  the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employed 


' (O , 

in  that  trade  below  what  it  natnrally  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade.  But  by  lessen- 
in<f  the  competition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate  of  profit  in  that 
branch.  By  lessening  loo  the  competition  of  British  capitals  in  ALL  other  branches  of  trade,  it 
necessarily  raised  the  rate  of  British  proKt  in  ALL  those  other  branches.  Whatever  may  have 
been,  at  any  particular  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  art  of  navigation,  the  slate  or  extent 
of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  must,  during  the 
continuance  of  that  stale,  have  raised  the  ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in  ALL  other  branches  of  British  trade.  If,  since  the  establish- 
nient  of  the  art  of  navigation,  the  ordinary  rale  of  British  profit  has  fallen  considerably,  as  it  cer- 
tainly has,  it  must  have  fallen  still  lower,  liad  not  the  monopoly  established  by  that  act  contributed 
to  keep  it  up.' 

"Now,  Sir,  any  person  who  reads  the  passages  above  quoted  with  that  careful  consideration 
which  the  important  nature  of  them  demands,  cannot  fail  to  discern  that  they  have  the  most  exten- 
sive bearing  upon  the  whole  su  ject  of  the  national  interests.  The  writer  says,  that  the  regulation, 
or  monopoly  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  which  had  been  anciently  applied  to  our  colonial  trade, 
produced  the  effect  of  raising  the  rale  of  profit  in  all  ihe  different  branches  of  British  trade 
higher  than  it  would  naturally  have  been  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  being  allowed. 

"  Again.  He  reiterates  the  above  important  admission  by  stating  that  the  regulation  alluded 
to  lessened  the  competition  of  capital  in  that  branch  of  trade,  and  thereby  raised  the  rate  of  profit 
both  in  that  and  ALL  other  branches  of  British  trade:  thus  showing  that  the  beneficial  result  was 
not  confined  to  the  colonial  trade  itself,  but  was  extended  to  every  other  branch  of  national  com- 
merce; and  nothing  is  wanting  in  the  admission  here  made  to  show  that  the  principle  adopted  was 
one  of  a  general  character,  its  good  results  being  participated  in  by  all  concerned  in  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  Wiih  regard  to  the  result  which  is  thus  ascribed  to  the  principle  of  regulation, 
namely,  the  increase  of  the  general  rate  of  profit,  I  maintain,  that  it  comprehends  the  whole  question 
of  national  prosperity;  and  I  will  now  show  you.  that  this  important  view  of  the  nature  of  general 
profit  has  been  also  admitted  by  yourself,  in  the  fullest  manner;  for  in  your  'Principles  of  Political 
Economy,'  page  107,  there  is  the  following  passage: — 

"  '  Capital  is  formed  out  of  the  excess  of  the  produce  realized  by  those  who  engage  in  indus- 
trious undertakings  over  and  above  the  produce  necessarily  expended  in  carrying  it  on;  it  plainly 
follows,  that  the  means  of  amassing  capital  will  be  greatest  when  this  excess  is  the  greatest;  or,  in 
Other  words,  tkey  will  be  the  greatest  where  the  rate  of  profit  is  the  greatest.  This  is  so 
obvious  a  proposition,  as  hardly  to  r£quire  illustration.' 

"  Again,  page  109,  'Wherever  profits  are  high,  capital  is  rapidly  augmented,  and  there  i«i  a 
comparatively  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  profits 
are  low,  the  means  of  employing  additional  labour  are  comparativejy  limited,  and  the  progress  of 
the  society  rendered  so  much  the  slower.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  the  absolute  amount  of  its  capital, 
but  by  its  power  of  employing  that  capital  Avith  advantage — a  power  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
is  correctly  measured  hy  the  coynmon  atid  average  rate  of  profit — that  the  capacity  of  any  country 
to  increase  in  wealth  and  population  is  to  be  estimated.' 

"Again,  page  111.  '  No  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  prosperity  of  any  country  can  ever 
be  drawn  from  the  magnitudeof  its  commerce  or  revenue,  or  from  the  staleof  its  agriculture  or  manu- 
factures. Every  branch  of  industry  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  secondary  or  accidental  causes. 
They  are  always  in  a  state  of  flux  or  reflux  ;  and  some  of  them  are  frequently  seen  to  flourish  when 
others  are  very  much  depressed.  The  average  rate  of  prnfij  is  the  best  barometer — the  best 
criterion  of  national  prosperity,  A  rise  of  profit  is.  speaking  generally,  the  effect  of  industry 
having  become  more  productive;  and  it  shows  tliat  the  power  of  the  society  to  amass  capital,  and 
to  add  io  its  wealth  and  population,  has  been  increased,  and  its  progress  accelerated :  a  fall  of 
profits,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  eflTect  of  industry  having  becx>me  less  productive,  and  shows  that  the 
power  to  amass  capital  has  been  diminished,  and  the  progress  of  the  society  impeded.      *     * 

"'  'If  the  rate  of  profit  have  become  comparatively  low,  we  may  prtstty  confidently  affirm  that 
the  condition  of  such  a  nation,  however  prosperous  in  appearance,  is  bad  and  unsound  at  bottom  ; 
that  the  plague  of  poverty  is  secretly  creeping  on  the  mass  of  her  citizens;  that  the  foundations 
oi'  her  power  and  greatness  have  been  shaken  ;  and  that  her  decline  may  be  anticipated,  unless 
measures  be  devised  for  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  national  resources  by  adding  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  industry,  and  consequently,  to  the  rate  of  profit.' 

•'  I  have  now  proved  to  you,  that  with  respect  to  the  two  principlesof  commerce,  the  regulating 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free  on  the  other,  Adam  Smith  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  ascribing 
to  the  regulating  principle  the  most  advantageous  results  to  the  whole  community,  having  earned 
the  working  of  the  principle  into  the  question  of  general  profit.  I  have  shown  also,  that  you  are 
under  the  necessity  of  coinciding  in  this  view,  having  admitted,  which  indeed  no  person  possessing 
any  theoretical  or  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  can  deny,  that  the  great  epd  which  is 
sought  to  he  attained,  is  the  realization  of  the  greatest  degree  of  general  profit.  I  may  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  every  man,  to  have  it  admitted  that  the  more  we  have  given  scope  to  the  free 
or  compeiitive  system  of  trade,  the  more  we  have  undermined  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  by  di- 
minishing and  destroying  the  general  profits  of  commerce.  If  the  passages  which  I  have  now 
quoted  from  your  writings,  and  from  those  of  Adam  Smith,  do  not  demonstrate  the  absolute 
fallacy  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  free  trade,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me  what  can. 
In  my  next  letter,  I  propose  to  corroborate  my  argument  by  adducing  more  evidence  from  Adam 
Smith's  work,  -The  Wtallh  of  Nations,'  and  in  the  meantime, 

"  i  remain,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
"No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  Jan.  31,  1842."  "WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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LONDON  :  P UB L [SHED  B  Y 
JOHN  PAVEV,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND, 

AND 

BENJAMIN  STEILL,  20,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Francis  Thorpe.  Knaresborouorh. —  His  '■'Junction  of  the  fixed  and  sliding;  duty.''  is 
received.  Before  Mr.  Oastler  is  required  to  give  an  opinion  on  either,  or  »n  both  scales  of 
duty,  it  should  he  proved  thai  ii-e  cannot  grow  as  much  corn  as  n-e  want.  That  point  being 
settled,  Mr.  0.  has  no  objection  to  travel  into  the  next — namely,  the  question  of  Duly.  Mr. 
0.  demurs  to  Mr.  Thorpe''s  mode  of  settling  that  question,  when  he  says.  "  The  fact  that  we 
have  every  year  to  import  more  or  less  wheat.,  shows  that  we  cannot  grow  enough  for  our 
wants."  That  fad  only  proves  that  we  do  sot  :  now,  cannot  and  do  not.  have  two  very 
different  significations,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  will  easily  perceive.  Mr.  Oastler  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  we  can  grow  as  much  corn  as  we  want,  and  have  plenty  to  spare.  Surely  that 
question  should  be  settled,  before  the  question  of  Duties  is  entered  upon  ! 

.John  Perceval,  Kensington. — His  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  next  week. 

P.D.,  Farringdon  Street. — Mr.  Oastler  'will  be  most  happy,  if  the  insertion  of  the  following 
melancholy  tale,  furnished  by  him,  shall  result  in  benefit  to  the  distressed  family  : — 

'"''  A   CASE  OF  MISERY,  DESERVING  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  BENEVOLENT. 

"  Thomas  Witt,  aged  30,  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  of  remarhable  steady  and  industrious 
habits,  has  been  a  patient  in  the  Bethlem  Lunatic  Asylum  twelve  jponths.  He  has  a  icife, 
aged  So,  and  7  children,  all  under  X-^  years  of  age.  She  resides,  with  six  of  the  children, 
in  a  room  at  No.  3,  Cock  Court.  Snow  Hill.  The  oldest  girl  is  taken,  more  out  of  charity 
than  for  any  use  that  she  can  be,  by  a  person  who  was  made  acquainted  with  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  family. 

''  They  belong  to  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  from  which  town  they  receive  4*.  a  week.  The  wife 
receives  2s.  a  week,  for  waiting  upon  two  single  men,  who  lodge  in  the  same  house,  and.  on 
an  average,  she  earns  about  2s.  a  week  more,  by  charing.  She  pays  3s.  a  week  rent,  for  the 
room,  and  has  consequently  hs.  a  week  for  fire,  food,  and  clothes  for  herself  and  ^'ix  children  ! 
Such  is  her  pecuniary  situation — but  her  mental  agony  may  be  guessed  at,  by  the  following 
facts. 

'^  Her  husbatid  was  affectionate,  sober,  and  indjistrious.  His  work  jcas  uncertain  ;  when 
he  had  it,  he  would  icork  late  and  early,  and  sometimes,  to  procure  bread,  even  on  Sundays. 
He  was  often  observed,  by  his  wife,  to  be  weeping  at  his  work.  She  would  ask — ''  fVhy  those 
tears?'  He  put  her  off.  by  replying — ^  Nothing,  my  dear  ;  I  was  only  thinking  of  former 
days'     She  did  not  hear  him  complain,  but  he  was  very  much  dispirited. 

"  One  night,  when  in  bed.  she  was  disturbed  by  a  strange  tinise.  He  icas  ruttling  in  his 
throat.  She  started,  and  found,  that,  with  shreds  of  the  sheet,  he  had  endeavoured  to  slrrni- 
gle  himself ! — With  much  difficulty,  she  disentangled  the  knots,  and  he  recovered.  She 
questioned,  '■JVhy  he  did  that  rash  act  ?^ — The  dreadful  secret  v:as  then  revealed.  '/  have 
borne  it  as  long  as  I  can.'  said  the  wretched  husband;  ^  I  have  been  industrious,  so!jey, 
steady,  and  fond  of  you  all — but  now,  that  it  is  come  to  one  poor  meal  a  day,  and  that  not 
certain,  I  can  bear  it  ?io  longer.  I  resolved  to  fry  God's  mercy  in  the  next  world.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  you  starve  !'  She  gently  reproved  him.  urged  him,  'to  trust  in  God,  who.  after 
all.  might,  in  merry,  find  them  bread!'  Till  then,  he  had  never  shown  any  symptoms  of 
insanity.  Soon  after,  however,  while  in  bed.  he  became  suddenly  ill.  He  had  taken  lau- 
danum !  She  ran  for  a  doctor  (Lynch),  who,  after  using  proper  means,  in  fourteen  days 
recovered  him.  Again,  he  tried  to  strangle  himself  in  bed  with  his  handkerchief ;  and 
afterwards,  when  she  icas  returning  home  from  wsrk.  she  saw  him  suspended  from  a  crook,  by 
his  handkerchief ! — all  but  dead!  Her  state  may  be  conceived — it  cannot  be  described. 
Confirmed  madness  en.iued.  The  poor  man  docs  not  evince  f.ymptoms  of  recovery;  and, 
destitute  as  the  wife  is.  her  chief  dread  is.  lest  she  should  be  removed  to  her  parish — '  ard 
then,'  as  she  iceeping  says.  '  in  all  probability  I  shall  see  him  no  more  !'  " 

Insanity  caused  by  want,  anxiety,  and  at  times,  long  stretches  of  labour,  with  little 
nourishment — a  wife,  of  most  respectable  character,  with  seven  children,  as  described  above 
— is  a  case  which  the  humane  and  benevolent  will  r.ot  require  lidding  to  relieve. 


NOTlCeS    OF    THE    *'  FLEET    PAPERS." 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS. —  We  cannot  lie  altogether  so  very  anxious  to  commence  our  own 
ni  w  year  with  due  accessions  of  friends  and  readers,  as  to  forget  that  contemporary  publications, 
ill  v\hich  the  progress  of  what  we  devoutly  consider  to  be  sound  opinion  is  equally  bound  up,  have 
arrived  with  us  at  ihe  same  stage,  and  demand  our  notice,  as  a  compliment  of  the  season.  We 
beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Ne  w  Year  has  just  commenced  with  Mr.  Oastler's  Fleet 
Papers  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  most  of  them  will  guess  what  we  would  add.  The  emphatic  diction 
of  this  fearless  advocate  of  political  truth,  gives  an  impulse  of  faith  to  the  principles  he  sup- 
ports, which,  as  it  is  strong,  so  it  must  be  enduring.  Mr.  Oastler  teaches  an  absolute  failh  iu 
Constitutional  principles.  Swift  once  said,  that  positiveness  was  a  good  quality  in  a  preacher,  as 
hecould  infallibly  convince  others,  the  more  he  appeared  to  be  convinced  himself.  The  emphasis 
of  Mr.  Oastler  exemplifies  the  kindred  quality  in  a  public  writer,  attended  by  its  corresponding 
effects.  When  he  has  finished  the  'rent  roll'  which  he  is  now  recording,  we  trust  he  will  next 
give  a  similar  li>>t  of  the  conversions  and  convictions  which,  within  his  own  knowledge,  have  been 
effected  for  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Fleet  Papers.  The  following  brief  extract  from 
the  latest  number  will  show  whereabouts  he  has  got  with  theseinimitablelucubrations."  *  *  * 
Berwick  and  Kelso  fVarder,  Jan.  S/A,  1842. 

''The  FLEET  PAPERS  for  DECEMBER.-^  London:  Pavey,  Holywell  Street;  and 
Steill,  Paternoster  Row. — This  part  concludes  the  year,  and  the  volume,  of  ihe  Little  Fleelers. 
Much  good  must  ihey  have  done  in  their  progress,  and  as  making  an  uncompromising  war  on  the 
atrocious  New  Poor  Law,  the  author  ought  to  be  honoured  and  respected  by  every  friend  of  the 
pf^or.  Two  of  the  numbers  for  December  are  occupied  with  Sir  James  Graham's  speech  on  the 
28ih  of  September  upon  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  in  defence  of  the  Commissioners;  and  they  contain 
much  matter  worthy  of  attention.  We  think,  with  Mr.  Oastler,  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  should 
not  have  defended  men  who,  he  admitted,  had  evaded  one  of  the  most  essential  provisions  of  an  ac- 
of  [)arliament: — and  we  confess  our  feelings  with  regard  to  the  Commissioners  very  much  assimit 
late  with  Mr.  Oastler's.     *     '■•     * 

*'  In  the  number  for  December  2.5,  there  are  some  appropriate  reflections  on  the  day,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  writer ;  to  whom  we  wish  many  years  of  life  and  health,  to  enable  him  to  send 
forth  his  Fleeters.'" — Hull  Packet,  January/  21,  1842. 

'^The  FLEET  PAPERS.— Mr.  Oastler,  in  the  current  number  of  his  excellent  Fleet 
Papers,  has  graphically  drawn  a  very  popular  distinction  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
agitating  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaguers.  He  thus  points  out  the  error  of  supposing-  that  they  are 
the  same  parties  : —     *     *     *      " — Sheffield  Mercurj/,  Feb.  bth,  lHi2. 


TO  MR,  OASTLER,  FLEET  PRISON. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  In  Cover  of  No.  50,  Vol.  1 ,  page  2,  last  line  but  one  on  the  page,  for  '*  aUo," 
read  "  who." 

"  In  page  3,  I  liad  represented  poor  widows  as  lamenting  their  confinement  on  the  Lord's  Day 
to  workhouse  walls.  Some,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  cry  out,  as  usual,  this  is  wilful  exaggeration. 
Let  them  call  to  mind  how  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  argued  against  any  such  liberty  as  that 
of  attending  public  worship  (for  workhouse  worship  is  not  public  worship,)  in  St.  George's  parish. 
They  alleged,  that  some  had  abused  that  liberty,  and  therefore,  said  they,  'Make  a  general  rule,  to 
debar  all.'  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  sincere  reverence  to  the  worship  of  God.  This  is  not  a  spirit 
fit  for  men  who  are  set  up  to  rule  over  all  the  poor  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  rule  subject  to  no  con- 
troul  of  an  effective  kind,  save  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  a  spirit  only  such  as  secret 
and  disguised  infidelity  could  breathe  forth — it  is  a  spirit  which,  once  evinced,  should  for  ever  dis- 
qualify the  parties  from  occupying  public  offices,  and  those  of  the  highest  responsibility. 

'•  But  the  board  of  St.  George's,  Southwark,  resisted  ;  and  as  the  late  Government  stood  upon 
popularity,  of  course  the  Commissioners  and  their  theories  of  religion  were  overruled  in  that  in-  ' 
stance.     But  it  has  not  always  proved  so.     On  April  17,   1837,  the  Marquess  of  Bute  expressed 
liis  regret  that  the  inmates  of  workhouses  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  parish  church.* 

"  On  the  1st  of  June,  1837,  this  subject  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
very  nobly  maintained  the  right  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  to  attend  their  parish  church,  and 
adverted  to  the  sneers  that  had  been  cast  upon  the  Church  of  England  collectively  in  regard  of  her 
form  of  worship,  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Tuffnell,  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  in  their 
second  Annual  Report,  in  which  that  functionary  had  affirmed,  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  workhouse  and  public  parochial  worship — as  though  there,  in  the  workhouse  chapel,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  met  together  to  join  their  hearts  in  one  common  sympathy,  and  to  own  themselves 
equally  dependent  upon  one  and  the  same  Father  and  Lord.  Upon  this  topic,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
spoke  at  some  length,  and  spoke  as  became  the  spiritual  father  as  well  of  the  poor  as  of  the  wealthy 
in  his  diocese.  And  certain  it  is,  that  we  hear  less  and  less  of  that  scornful  detractation  which  was 
wont  once  to  follow  upon  the  mention  of  that  prelate's  name.  The  world  has  not  seen  him  shifting 
about  with  the  wind  of  expediency,  and  has  begun  to  be  ashamed  of  speaking  against  one  who  has 
outlived  its  little  ininded  opposition. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury, 
who  also  deprecated  the  punishing  of  the  many  for  the  misconduct  of  the  few,  and  the  prohibiting 
the  privileges  of  public  worship  to  the  poor  of  our  workhouses,  on  such  aground  as  that  alleged 
by  the  Commissioners. + 


♦  Hansard's  rar!;an:er.tary  Debates,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  1301. 


t  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  p.  1144. 
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"  Any  unsophisticated  person  would,  on  finding  such  a  quiet  sneer  at  the  worship  of  God  as  that 
which  is  copied  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  own  report,  (see  p.  2,  Cover  of  No.  48,  Vol.  1, 
of  your  Papers,)  conclude  at  once  that  it  was  not  upon  religious  principles  that  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners proceeded.  Will  any  individual  favourable  to  those  gentlemen,  and  grieving  to  see 
their  names,  as  those  of  public  officers,  constantly  brought  before  the  pu!  lie  as  great  public  grie- 
vances— will  any  one  individual  seriously  affirm  that  Mr.  TuflFnell's  language  is  not  rather  that  of 
the  disguised  follower  of  a  Gibbon,  than  of  a  sincere  professor  of  the  religion  established  by  law 
in  this  kingdom — a  religion  which  is  its  greatest  glory  and  defence?  '  Somu  of  the  paupers,  I  was 
assured,  had  complained  that  they  had  too  much  divine  service — a  complaint  which  seems  to  me  ex- 
tremely likely  to  arise,  &c.,  and  which  ought  to  render  us  extremely  cautious,  lest  by  giving  more 
of  what  is  already  distasteful,  we  help  to  turn  religion  into  a  mockery.'  Such  are  the  Commis- 
sioners in  whom  our  Government  has  placed  a  mistaken,  an  abused,  and  an  unhallowed  confidence, 
— men  who  can  publish,  without  any  note  of  disapprobation,  language  far  more  in  consonance  with 
open  infidelity,  than  with  that  religion  whose  boast  it  is  that  it  is  'The  riches  of  poverty,  and  the 
strength  of  man  in  his  hour  of  trial,  and  the  support  of  bis  age,  as  it  is  fitted  to  be  the  guide  of  his 
youth  and  the  safeguard  of  his  riper  years.'  I,  for  one,  can  feel  no  respect  to  a  system  which  can 
show  so  little  respect  to  God;  for  this  is  the  truth,  and  nothing  short  of  it.  This  manner  of  dealing 
with  His  worship,  and  of  endeavouring  to  debar  the  poor  from  attending  it,  because,  say  they,  with 
Pharaoh,  '  This  people  is  asking  for  one  thing,  and  intending  another,'  *  as  it  is  a  part  of  Pharaoh'^* 
arbitrariness,  so  it  is  a  part  of  Pharaoh's  profanity.  So  much  for  the  religious  principles  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.  They  are  not  the  principles  of  that  religion  by  which  the  poor  are 
nourished  up,  amidst  all  their  privations,  to  that  blessed  inheritance  which  awaits  that  multitude  of 
them  of  whom  an  apostle  saith,  '  God  hath  chosen  them  heirs  of  his  kingdom.'  f 

"'  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  A.  T.  R  " 


LETTER  IX. 


ON     COMMERCIAL     ECONOMY. 

"To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir, — In  my  preceding  letters,  I  have  adverted  (o  tlie  most  important  points 
which  exist  in  the  whole  range  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy;  and  I  think  thai  I  have  slated 
fully  and  fairly  the  great  matter  of  controversy  which  subsists  between  advocates  of  the  two  con- 
flicting principles  of  trade — namely,  the  free  and  the  restrictive.  I  have  shown,  that  with  regard  to 
the  ancient  constitutional  practice  of  England,  which  is  that  of  a  regulating,  or  restrictive  policy, 
it  has  been  discussed  with  considerable  minuteness  by  the  writer  who  is  looked  up  to  as  the  chief 
authority  on  the  side  of  free  trade.  I  have  shown,  that  in  the  course  of  Adam  Smith's  examination 
of  the  restrictive  policy,  he  has  admitted,  that  its  operation  was  highly  beneficial  in  two  of  the 
most  extensive  and  important  instances  which  could  be  adduced.  These  are,  firstly,  the  general 
home  trade;  and,  secondly,  the  colonial  trade.  I  will  now  show  you,  that  when  he  came  to  reason 
on  the  effects  which  the  restrictive  policy  produced  upon  labour  and  the  wages  of  labour,  iJiat  his 
conclusion  was  of  a  similar  character  to  that  which  he  has  admitted  in  the  two  important  instances 
already  adduced. 

"  In  the  1st  book,  and  the  lOih  chapter,  of  'The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  the  writer  dilates  on  the 
Jaw  of  apprenticeship,  and  on  the  institution  of  corporations;  and  there  occur  the  following 
passages: — 

"  Long  apprenticeships  are  altogether  unnecessary.  The  arts  which  are  much  superior  to 
common  trades,  such  as  those  of  making  clocks  and  watches,  contain  no  such  mystery  as  to  require 
a  long  course  of  instruction.  The  first  invention  of  such  beautiful  machines,  indeed,  and  even  that 
of  some  of  the  instruments  employed  in  making  them,  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  work  of  deep 
thought  and  long  time,  and  may  justly  be  considered  as  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  human  inge- 
nuity. But  when  both  have  been  fairly  invented,  and  are  well  understood,  to  explain  to  any  young 
man,  in  the  completest  manner,  how  to  apply  the  instruments,  and  how  to  construct  the  machines, 
cannot  well  require  more  than  the  lessons  of  a  few  weeks —  perhaps  those  of  a  few  days  might  be 
sufficient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades,  those  of  a  few  days  might  certainly  be  sufficient.  The 
dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  practice  and 
experience.  But  a  young  man  would  practice  with  much  more  diligence  and  attention,  if,  from  the 
beginning,  be  wrought  as  a  journeyman;  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  little  work  which  he  could 
execute,  aud  paying,  in  his  turn,  for  the  materials  which  he  might  sometimes  spoil  through  awk- 
wardness or  inexperience.  His  education  would  generally,  in  this  way,  be  more  effectual,  and 
always  Jess  tedious  and  expensive.  The  master,  indeed^  would  be  a  loser.  He  would  lose  all  the 
wages  of  the  apprentice,  which  he  now  saves  for  seven  years  together.  In  the  end,  perhaps  the 
apprentice  himself  would  be  a  loser.  In  a  trade  so  easily  learnt,  he  would  have  more  compe- 
titors ;  and  his  wages,  when  he  came  to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be  much  less  than  at 
present.  The  same  increase  of  competition  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the  masters,  as  well  as 
the  wages  of  the  workmen.  The  trades,  the  crafts,  the  mysteries,  would  all  be  losers.  But  the 
public  would  be  a  gainer,  the  work  of  all  artificers  coming,  in  this  way,  much  cheaper  to 
market.* 

"  '  It  is  to  prevent  this  reduction  of  price,  and  cotisequently,  of  wages  and  profits,  by  re- 

*  Exodus,  5 — 8,  "They  be  idle.'  t  St.  James,  ch.  ii,  v.  J, 
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strainhig  the  free  competition  which  would  most  ccrtainlj/  occasion  it,  tliat  all  corporations,  and 
tlie  if  reater  part  of  corporation  laws,  have  been  established,' 

"  '  The  government  of  towns  corporate  were  altogether  in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers; 
and  it  was  the  manifest  interest  of  every  particular  cla<?s  of  them  to  prevent  the  market  from  being 
overstocked,  as  they  commonly  express  it,  with  their  own  particular  species  of  industry — which  is, 
in  reality,  to  keep  it  always  understocked.  Each  class  was  eag-er  to  establish  regulations  proper 
for  this  purpose,  and,  provided  it  was  allowed  to  do  so.  was  willing-  to  consent  that  every  other 
class  should  do  the  same.  In  consequence  of  such  regulations,  indeed,  each  class  was  o'lliged  to 
buy  the  goods  they  had  occasion  fur  from  every  other  within  the  town,  somewhat  dearer  than  they 
otherwise  might  have  done.  But  in  recompence,  they  were  enabled  to  sell  their  own  just  as  much 
dearer;  so  that,  so  far,  it  was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they  say;  and  in  the  dealings  of  the  different 
classes  within  the  town  with  one  another,  none  of  them  were  losers  by  these  regulations.  But  in 
their  dealings  with  the  country,  they  were  all  great  gainers;  and  in  these  latter  dealings  consists 
the  whole  trade  which  supports  and  enriches  every  town.' 

''  I  think,  Sir,  you  will  admit  that  the  evidence  1  have  just  adduced  from  the  work  of  Adam 
Smith  is  as  strong  as  it  need  be  in  favour  of  the  regulating  or  restrictive,  and  consequently 
against  the  free  principle.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  appren- 
ticeship, Jie  says,  '  The  master  himself  would  be  a  loser.'  And  again  he  says, '  In  the  end  perhaps 
the  apprentice  himself  would  be  a  loser.  In  a  trade  so  easily  learnt,  he  would  have  more  com- 
petitors, and  his  wages,  when  he  came  to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be  much  less  than  at 
present.  The  same  increase  of  competition  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the  masters,  as  well  as 
the  wages  of  the  workmen.  The  trades,  the  crafts,  the  mysteries,  would  all  be  losers.  But  the 
public  would  be  a  gainer,  the  work  of  all  artificers  coming,  in  this  way,  much  cheaper  to  market.' 
"  Now,  here  is  a  distinct  and  most  important  admission,  showing  that  competition  would  reduce 
the  profits  of  the  masters  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  workmen ;  and  that  the  trades,  the  crafts,  and 
mysteries  would  all  be  losers.  But  here,  as  I  have  shown  also  in  other  instances,  the  writer  would 
not  abandon  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  free  principle,  for  he  proceeds  to  declare,  that  although 
the  trades,  the  crafts,  and  the  mysteries  would  all  be  losers,  yet  that  the  public  would  be  a  gainer. 
It  will  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  and  generous-minded  person,  that  the  trades,  the  crafts,  and 
the  mysteries  which  are  here  alluded  to.  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  especially  those 
of  the  people  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  good  laws  —  I  mean,  the  poorest  and  the 
weakest.  If  we  were  to  reckon  up  completely  all  who,  either  directly  or  remotely,  are  interested 
in  these  trades,  crafts,  and  mysteries. — including,  as  the  writer  says,  both  masters  and  workmen. — 
the  portion  of  the  community  which  Adam  Smith  has  chosen  to  denominate  ilie  public  would  be  re- 
duced almost  to  a  non-entity. 

"Again.  In  another  paragraph,  the  writer  reiterates  that  all-important  admission,  that  free 
competition  would  most  cerfaiidy  occasion  a  reduction  of  both  wages  and  profits.  Now,  no  sentence 
can  convey  a  more  complete  condemnation  of  the  free  principle  than  this,  for  it  embraces  the  whole 
subject  of  the  physical  well-being  of  a  community — namely,  capital  or  profit  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  wages  of  labour  on  the  other. 

"  I  have  now  placed  before  you  evidence  from  the  work  of  Adam  Smith,  showing  the  value  and 
the  truth  of  the  restrictive  or  regulating  principle  of  trade,  as  it  has  aiTected  three  most  important 
branches  of  the  national  commerce.  The  first  is,  the  home  trade  ;  the  second,  the  colonial  trade; 
the  third,  the  wages  of  labour.  I  have  only  to  hope,  that  on  questions  touching  so  vitally  the 
dearest  interests  of  our  common  country,  the  evidence  which  I  have  thus  collected  and  commented 
on  may,  without  loss  of  time,  be  taken  into  the  most  careful, serious,  and  unprejudiced  consideration 
of  yourself  and  others. 

*'  I  remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

•'  So.  16,  Doughty  Street,  Feb.  7,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON.- 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitntioti ;  particularly  the  Clerffy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  upholcl  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
'Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  law»  "  from  hand  to  mouth,*'  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism, 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  R.,  London. — His  obliging  a?id  interesting  communication  is  received,  and  shall  be  inserted 

shortly.     Thanks  to  him. 
JoNATHvN  LuPTON,  Lonclon,  (late  of  Leeds). — Jt  appears,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  indebted  to 

my   old  townsman  and  neighbour,  for  the  ftrinciple  of  his  new  sliding  scale  scheme,     ift  is 

but  fair,  to  put  the  saddle  on  Ike  right  back. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART  ,  &c. 

"  Kensington,  Jan.  2.7-8,  184.2. 
"Sir, — Id  a  former  letter,  I  made  a  few  observations  upon  the  disrespect  uhich  had  been 
shown  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  i  y  the  New  Poor  Law,  in  separating  them  entirely, 
as  ministers,  from  the  management  of  the  paupers  of  their  own  parishes — a  disrespect  which  is 
almost  eqnal  to  a  sentence  of  degradation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  merely  slighted  and  passed 
over,  but  dt^privedof  that  authority  and  influence  which  their  office  very  properly  conferred  upon 
them  heretofore;  and  I  asked  you  how  you  could  reconcile  that  disrespect  towards  the  ministers  of 
religion,  with  your  imagination  that  the  New  Poor  Law  would  improve  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation,  unless  you  deny  that  religion  has  anything  to  do  with  morality,  or  unless  you  believe 
the  religion  of  the  state  to  be  founded  on  error,  or  unless  the  ministers  of  that  religion  are  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  of  the  Laity;  in  which  case,  the  manner  of  their  appointment  requires  in- 
quiry and  reform. 

'■  In  that  letter,  I  observed  also  on  the  consequences  that  had  flowed,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
(though  not  to  so  glaring  an  extent  as  they  have  been  carried.)  from  this  disrespect  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  not  recognizing  the  wholesome  superintendence  of  tlie  Clergy  in  matters  of  this  nature. 
Consequences  which  have  been  exhibiied  in  the  disgusting  regulations  of  the  Commissioners 
whereby  the  paupers  are  separated  upon  mere  animal  d:stinctii>ns  of  age  and  sex,  without  regard 
to  previous  habits,  to  moral  character,  or  to  physical  temperament,  and  herded  in  beds  and  rooms 
together:  whereby  al-o.  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  has  been  violated,  and  the  word  of 
Life  brought  into  question  and  into  contempt.      I  argued,  also,  that  no  man  could    reasonably 


(  2  )  _  ^  _ 

expect  moral  improvemei)t  from  snrh  regulations,  unless  he  was  prfparetl  to  niaiiilain  thai  the  faiih 
of  the  church  uas  built  on  a  wrouij  foundation. 

"A  man  uho  reasons  slowly  and  with  diiliculty,  and  whose  only  recommendaion  is  a  stubhonj 
adherence  to  plain  and  obvious  principles,  Mich  as  that,  notl.'nj;-  can  come  from  noihinjf — that  llif 
same  fountain  cannot  produce  salt  and  fresii  waters  —  that  a  man  mu«t  expect  to  reap  what  he 
sows,  and  who  earnestly  and  arixiousiy  dt-^ires  the  welfare  of  his  country,  finds  his  spirit 
oppressed,  when  he  consitlers,  that  alil.oujfh  he  las  demonstrated  to  an  absolute  certainty  the 
necesf^ary  results  of  a  false  line  of  policy,  which  others  are  pursuing,  men  of  far  greater  powers 
of  mind,  and  of  more  tran^retidani  talent,  to  whoiti  the  destinies  of  his  country  are  entrusted,  will 
not  yet  be  convinced,  until  facts  arc?  brouj^hl  before  them,  until  they  have  seen  the  bitter  fruits 
of  their  delusion  and  infatuation.  1  feel  humbled  and  distressed  that  I  must  mention  facts  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  support  of  thai  which,  to  a  plain  mind,  is  so  obvious  atid  so  necessary. 

"  I  know  a  young  man, who.  in  the  ye.ir  1838,  went  down  into  Sussex,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
certain  reports  which  he  had  read  in  the  Times  newspaper,  of  the  slate  of  the  peasantry,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  new  law,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle  and  of  Hastings.  He  found,  that  the 
soldiery  and  the  police  had  been  sent  down  there — he  found  bills,  on  the  walls  and  palings  al)out, 
offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  authors  of  incendiary  fires,  and  of  sheep-siealers  ; 
he  found,  that  an  attempt  had  been  twice  made  to  shoot  one  of  the  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  labourers  of  the  district,  ami  they  told  him,  they  could  not 
pretend  to  a  respect  for  law  or  government,  because  they  considered  that  faith  had  not  been  kept 
with  them  ;  and  that  they  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  clergy,  and  were  disaffected  towards  them, 
because  either  they  supported  this  law,  or  they  were  as  'dumb  dogs,'  silent  at  the  contradicti<  ts 
given  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  ordinances  they  delivered  from  their  altars,  laying 
upon  them  burdens  they  would  not  touch  with  their  little  finger,  and  preaching  to  them  of  faith 
and  charity,  when,  by  their  deserting  the  people  in  their  complaints  against  this  law.  they  denied 
the  one;  asid  the  poor,  in  want  of  the  comiuon  necessaries  of  life,  required  a  practical  exhibition 
of  the  other.  Some  of  them  had  been  sent  to  prison,  for  infringing  an  order  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  in  forcibly  procuring  an  interview  with  their  wives  in  the  workhouses,  which  they 
had  formerly  been  allowed  to  enjoy  ;  and  ihey  said,  they  had  been  allowed  that  indulgence  « 
fortnight  before,  and  they  knew  of  no  Act  of  Parliament  that  had  taken  it  away  from  them.  Since 
that,  a  gang  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  sheep-stealers  were  apprehended  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
yet  afterwards,  at  that  time,  the  farmers  lost  two  or  three  sheep  every  week. 

'■•  I  know  also  a  young  clergymen,  who  was  for  sonie  time  chaplain  to  a  rural  union  workhouse 
not  far  from  two  large  towns,  and  who  has  informed  me,  that  the  language  in  the  yards  is  often  so 
blasphemous  and  so  bad,  that  women  in  the  workhouse  of  a  respectable  character  have  complained 
fo  him  it  was  like  living  in  Hell.  The  same  is  mentioned  of  another  woikhouse,  in  'The  Book 
of  the  Bastiles,'  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wythen  Baxter.  This  clergunan  also  observed,  we  have 
a  number  of  prostitutes  from  the  towns  brought  here,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  same  yard  wish 
young  women  from  the  country  ;  and  the  yard  is  so  near  that  of  the  young  female  children,  that 
everything  is  overheard — and  if  any  of  the  girls  come  in  in  a  state  of  disease,  or  with  child,  it  soot'» 
gets  winded  abroad,  and  the  youngest  children  have  become  as  much  'enlightened'  on  these  mat- 
ters, as  girls  that  have  walked  the  streets  for  several  years.  He  added,  that  the  lahouiers 
now  look  upon  the  farmers  as  their  enemies  ;  they  say,  they  treat  them  worse  than  their  beasts  of 
burden  ;  that  they  only  respect  them  as  long  as  they  need  their  services  ;  anil,  he  continued,  I  con- 
sider them  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  only  wanting  a  leader,  or  some  exciting  cause,  to  make  them 
rise  against  their  wealthy  neighbours.  Two  of  the  young  women  also  had  gone  away  with 
child,  by  one  of  the  paid  servants  of  the  workhouse;  and  he  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  who, 
for  obstreperous  conduct,  had  been  sent  to  prison  by  the  guardians,  two  or  three  times,  without 
any  previous  application  to  him,  as  the  chaplain  to  the  union,  to  use  his  efforts  with  her  to  bring 
her  to  a  sense  of  her  conduct;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  she  came  back  hardened,  and 
worse  than  when  she  was  sent  there. 

"  That  the  people  of  England,  Sir,  look  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  on  this  law,  and  on  their  being 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  magistrate,  the  clergy,  and  the  overseers,  I  gather  frcm  a  young 
man  who  was  compositor  in  Mr.  Hansard's  office  when  the  law  was  printed  there,  and  the  evidence 
on  which  it  was  founded.  He  said,  that  the  compositors  talked  the  matter  over  with  one  another, 
and  that  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  the  room  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  that  was,  that  the 
evidence  was  a  very  one-handed  evidence,  and  the  law  a  one-handed  and  infamous  law;  and  that  it 
completely  deprived  the  poor  of  their  natural  guardians, 

"■  But,  Sir,  within  a  few  weeks,  four  boys  have  been  taken  up  in  London,  at  two  different  occa- 
sions, for  stealing,  to  appease  their  hunger;  and  fourteen  men  have  been  apprehended,  or  rather 
voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  having  been  driven*  by  hunger,  to  take  bread  from  a  baker's 
shop.  I  could  mention  more;  but.  Sir,  are  you  not  satisfied  as  to  the  'moral  improvement'  tl#ts  irew 
system  of  tuition  is  producing  in  the  country  ?"  Surely  the  support  of  the  landed  interest  cannot  be 
wor'h  the  sacrifice  of  your  character  in  maintaining  such  a  paradox.  Surely  you  cannot  set  no 
value  in  retaining  office  as  a  minister,  if,  by  so  doing,  you  are  compelled  to  be  instrumental  in  per- 
petuating a  system  which  is  undenniuing  and  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  the  sound,  physical, 
and  moral,  and  civil,  and  religious  constitution  of  yorr  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  will  mention  one  great  error  of  the  pre>-ent  system.  Had  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  sup()lied  that  protection  to  the  labourer  which  he  formerly  enjoyed  from  the 
clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  overseers,  ard  of  which  the  new  law  deprives  him.  the  law- 
might  have  worked  better.  The  fearful  and  uncon^titu'ional  power  with  which  they  have  been  in- 
vested over  the  lives,  the  health,  and  liberties,  the  noial  and  spiritual  relations  of  our  whole  pauper 
population, — a  power  which  the  Sovereign  does  not  possess  to  form  laws  without  Parliament,  and 
to  annul  acts  of  Parliament  (I  allude  now  fo  local  acts  especially.) — might  have  been  passed  over 
without  observation  and  without  resistance:  per!:aps  we  may  rejoice,  that  so  shameful  a  precede?)! 
ha>  been  followed  by  results  thai  have  opei.eJ  il.e  eje<  of  the  people  generally  to  the  danger  of  it. 


Had  also  nipn  of  rank  and  station.  Peers,  and  Prelates,  as  nell  as  i^enllemen,  been  entrusted  nitb 
so  ((real  a  responsibility,  those  levrlfs  also  niij^hi  rot  have  followed.  Biit  the  s;ime  levity  find 
meanness  Ythicli  presided  over  tie  conception  c^f  tins  law,  has  prt  sided  also  over  the  selection  of  the 
persons  entrusted  wiih  its  execution;  and  cruelly,  the  natural  concomilant  of  levity  and  of  meanness, 
has  been  the  fruit.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who  ouj^ht  to  have  been  the  protectors  of  the 
pauper,  have  built  prisons,  and  have  issued,  or  sanctioned  harsh  regulations,  and  insufficient  and 
unwholesome  dietary  tables.  The  hoards  of  guardians,  who,  being  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  were 
intended  to  beguardians  of  the  public  purse,  are  obliged  to  become  the  advocates  of  the  pauper,  and 
are  in  continual  warfare  with  the  ihree  Commissioners.  Each  party  is  thus  placed  in  a  false  position, 
and  confusion  is  spread  throughout  the  land;  meantime,  the  annals  of  the  country  aredi-graced  by  the 
sutferings  of  ihe  poor,  and  by  the  suicides  and  crimes  to  which  they  are  driven  by  do><neration.  To 
rectify  all  this,  the  source  of  so  much  evil  must  be  removed,  or  re-organi/ed  ;  and  if  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  insists  upon  a  commission,  I  hope  that  commission  may  be  reformed.  A  commission 
thai  has  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  the  immense  sums  collected  by  the  poor-rates — a  commis.siotj 
that  has  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  idiot,  the  aged,  the  childless,  the 
orphan,  were  worihv.  in  any  country,  I  should  think,  of  the  assistance  of  the  noblest  and  best  in  the 
land.  If  it  were  not  an  Irishism,  I  could  say,  that  the  monarch  herself  might  well  find  a  seat  at 
such  a  board. 

"•  The  consideraiiiin  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  brings  me  to  another  argument  of  tho«e  who  sup- 
ported ihe  New  Poor  Law.  viz.  that  the  temporal  condition  of  the  labourer  would  be  improved — 
that  is,  that  he  would  find  more  employment,  and  that  his  wages  would  increase,  or  that  his  labour 
Would  be  less.  I  eing  more  distributed,  and  bis  wages  remain  the  same.  How  any  gentlemen  of  en- 
ligh'ened  understanding,  how  any  men  exeicising  their  powers  of  reflection,  could  admit  such  apro- 
posiiiou,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  never  lowed  to  this  Dagon  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Tisionaries  for  one 
moment.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  political  instinct,  which  a  man  may  inherit,  or  was  it  moral  instinct 
that  enabled  me  to  reject  this  fallacy  ?  There  is  not  a  n  an  in  all  these  kingdoms,  ^a ho  is  so  mistrust- 
ful of  his  powers  of  reason  as  1  am.  who  is  necessitated  to  place  less  reliance  on  his  own  judgment. 
Yet  I  could  never  abide  this  impudent  assertion  of  the  New  Poor  Law  advocates  ;  and  1  was  made 
to  fear,  because  of  pride*,  for  I  found  that  I  was  tempted  to  look  upon  those  who  advanced  it,  and 
whom  I  considered  as  gifted  wiih  great  intelligence,  with  contempt  or  with  hatred — with  contempt, 
that  they  were  unable  to  refuse  to  listen  to  such  sophistry. or  with  hatred,  that  they  willirgly  dimmed 
the  light  of  a  sound  understanding,  to  court  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age.  To  say  that  I  worship 
the  great  intellectual  excellence  and  the  noble  talents  of  other  men,  were  to  assume  a  character 
tbat  I  do  not  deserve.  I  wonder  at  them,  as  at  things  that  I  do  not  understand.  But  I  do  not  idolize 
the  men  or  tlieir  opinions.  I  adore  that  which  is  divine  in  them  ;  but  so  much  the  more  do  I  pity 
their  folly.  The  greatest  man  in  the  world  can  never  convince  a  plain  mind,  that  three  and  two  are 
not  live  ;  and  the  greatest  man  in  England,  Sir,  shall  not  convince  me,  that  a  system  of  oppression,  a 
system  of  wearing  out  the  poor  by  putting  hindrances  and  terrors  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  relief 
to  their  necessities,  a  system  of  tyranny  mingled  with  nockery,  can  ever  improve  the  temporal  condi- 
tion of  the  labourii  g  jopulaticn.  I  makeone  exception — Except,  indeed,  a  horrible  erime  has  been 
meditated,  a  plan  of  reducing  the  population,  not  only  by  emigration,  but  br/  cutting-  short  the  days 
of  the  -poor  ;  then,  indeed,  the  residue  labourers  may  perchance  benefit  by  the  extirpation  of  their 
redundant  brethren.  Such  a  plan,  I  believe  jou.  Sir,  incapable  of  entertaining  ;  but  I  do  believe 
there  are  men  in  the  houses  of  legislature,  who  may  look  u|  on  it  with  intention,  as  a  painful  neces- 
sity.    By  the  last  population  returns,  the  law  appears  to  be  succeeding  in  this  manner. 

"  Sir,  writers  say,  that  the  wages  of  lal  our  depend  upcn  the  demand  and  supply;  and  that  the 
demand  of  labour  depends  upon  the  profit  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  employments  of  the  labourer. 
But  the  demand  of  labour  depends  on  something  else — on  the  necessity  that  farmers  and  others 
have  to  employ  certain  capital,  and  not  to  keep  it  at  a  loss.  If  a  man  possesses  houses  that  he  cannot 
let,  but  which  he  must  niaintain  at  a  loss,  he  will  sell  these  houses,  or  destroy  them,  and  \  end  the 
materials.  If  a  farmer  has  the  material,  and  beasts  of  burden  of  a  farm,  he  must  keep  the  one  in 
a  certain  degree  of  emplojmcnt,  to  prevent  rust  and  dilapidations,  and  the  other  to  pay  for  iheif 
own  maintenance,  or  sell,  or  destroy  them.  Now,  these  are  considered  generally  as  the  farmer's 
capital  alone ;  but  as  labour  is  the  capital  of  the  peasant,  so  the  labourer  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
a  partof  the  farmer's  capital  also.  On  slave  estates  this  is  evident.  But  supposing  I  had  purchased 
the  Isle  of  Man  from  the  Duke  of  AihoU.  supposing  tlien  that  the  Government  had  ordered  a  con- 
scription of  all  the  able-bodied  men  and  women  in  that  island,  in  time  of  harvest,  to  locate  them  in 
some  other  district,  would  it  not  be  evident,  when  1  looked  for  my  labourers,  that  I  had  bought  vir- 
tually something  more  than  the  soil,  the  trees,  the  water-courses,  the  tenements,  the  crops,  the 
cattle?  Would  it  not  be  evident  that  a  part  of  my  capital  had  been  taken  away?  So,  Sir,  in  every 
agricultural  district,  the  labourer  must  be  e-ltemed  a  partof  the  landlord's  property,  of  the  far- 
mer's capital,  which  he  must  maintain  without  loss,  if  he  cannot  employ  tin  m  with  profit,  or  give  up 
to  others,  or  destroy.  Now,  under  the  old  law,  he  was  necessitated  to  mainiain  the  labourer,  and 
consequently  to  employ,  that  is,  to  maintain,  not  at  a  loss.  If  the  Poor  Law  Commi'-sioners  had 
kept  this  principle  in  view,  such  would  still  be  the  case,  without  the  abuses  and  the  laxity  of  the 
former  system;  but  now,  the  poor  are  terrified  froni  becoming  a  burden  on  the  rate-^.  Now,  when 
they  do  come,  they  are  fed  on  unwholesome  and  insufficient  diet,  or  enclosed  in  a  tainted  atmosphere. 
Now,  the  Government  indirectly  and  gradually  helps  the  farmer  to  destroy  an  unprofitable  capital. 
Now,  the  farmer  is  no  longernecessitated,  to  f-o  grr  at  a  degree,  to  employ  that  capital ;  consequently, 
the  demand  of  labour  has  not  increased,  neither  have  v\ai;es  risen,  neither  has  labour  been  distri- 
buted more  lightly  in  respect  of  the  wages  given. 

"  There  is  a  remedy  for  this — there  are  two  remedies  :  the  labourers  must  have  their  ancient 
protectors  restored  to  them,  or  the  Poor  Law  Commission  must  be  lakt-n  out  of  the  hands  of  men 
who  want  respect  and  consideration  for  them,  and  given  to  men  who  will  be  their  protector*- — men 
who  will  not  terrify  them  from  applying  for  seasonable  relief,  nor  mock  them  by  relief  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  health  and  lorg  living,  or  the  Government  must  begin  to  take  ihe  part  of  a  parent, 


(4) 


Avhirh  it  has  too  long  neglected,  and  relieve  tlio  farmers  of  these  men,  (wh^  are,  like  the  beasts  of 
burden,  or  any  other  instruments,  only  capital  to  farmers  so  long  as  they  can  be  maintained  wiihoui 
loss,  or  profitably  employed,)  and  employ  them  on  harbours  and  buildings,  or  on  other  public  aud 
national  works. 

"  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  proviso,  which  regulates  the  price  of  any  article — the  independence 
of  the  person  who  has  to  part  with  it.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  growth  and  increase  of  all  niono- 
j»olips? — what  causes  our  small  farms  to  be  swallowed  up  in  great  ones  ? — what  enables  the  great 
manufacturer  to  undersell  and  ruin  the  lesser? — because  small  capitalists  are  not  protected — 
because  ilie  burden  of  taxation  is  not  thrown  upon  property  in  a  fair  proportion — because  we  are 
t.txed  m  an  ariilimetical.  and  not  in  a  geometrical  ratio — because  no  respect  is  made  between  those 
w'lio  have  parents  to  maintain  and  large  families,  and  those  who  have  none  —  because  the  maintain- 
ing of  churches,  prisons,  roads,  &c.  press  in  the  same  ratio  upon  all.  To  return:  when  a  trades- 
man is  pressed  for  his  rates,  his  taxes,  or  his  creditors,  he  must  sell  his  merchandize,  at  whatever 
])ri(e,  if  he  has  no  friemls  or  no  other  resource.  And  the  labourer,  when  he  is  called  upon  by  a 
hungry  wife  and  children,  or  a  hungry  belly,  he  too  must  sell  his  labours,  at  whatever  price,  if  he 
has  no  friends,  or  no  other  resource.  But  under  the  old  law,  he  had  a  friend  in  his  sovereign — that 
is,  in  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  in  the  supreme  head  of  the  magistracy  ;  and  he  had  a 
resource,  an  adequate,  some  say  a  profuse  resource,  in  the  poor-rates.  Now,  he  has,  must  I  say  au 
enemy  and  a  betrayer  in  the  sovereign? — that  is,  in  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  and  in  the  new  sys- 
tem of  relief;  for  is  it  not  treachery  to  offer  to  him  relief  at  the  priceof  liberty — that  is,  of  his 
honour;  at  the  price  of  his  wife  and  children — that  is,  of  his  fidelity ;  at  the  price  of  a  seat  in  the 
congregation  of  his  minister  —  that  is,  of  his  conscience  and  of  his  religion,  and  at  the  price  of  his 
life  perhaps,  and  of  his  limbs,  and  of  his  health,  because  of  damp  rooms,  foul  air,  deficient  medical 
care,  and  insufficient  diet.     And  are  not  these  charges  proved  against  the  Government? 

''The  Poor  Law  advocates  said,  ••  We  will  make  the  labourers  independent.'  When  asked 
how,  they  said,  •  We  will  make  them  dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  and  not  on  the  poor-rates.' 
This,  perhaps,  could  have  been  done,  but  not  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  or  the  new  system.  The 
only  real  dependence  of  the  surplus  population  was  taken  from  them,  for  tkcir  employment  was 
precarious  ;  the  vision  of  their  independence,  or  self-dependence,  could  not  be  realized  ;  they  were 
dependent  on  the  poor-rates,  because  their  wages  were  insufficient:  and  it  was  said,  'The  farmers 
make  them  dependent  on  the  rates,  that  they  might  give  them  insufficient  wages.  If  such  was  the 
case,  if  the  farmers  were  such  men,  what  hope  had  the  labourer  of  better  wages,  entering  the 
labour-market  without  any  protection,  nay,  under  the  terrors  of  a  system  of  persecution?  To  re- 
store the  labourer  to  self-dependence.  Government  should  have  taken  care  that  he  should  be  respecf- 
ahly  maintained^  by  employment  on  parochial,  or  county,  or  national  works — by  money  levied  on 
parishes,  on  counties,  or  on  the  nation;  and  this  would  have  tested  the  ability  of  the  chief  rate- 
payers to  employ  them  on  their  own  account. 

"•  But  after  all,  I  must.  Sir,  mention  facts,  to  prove  that  this  line  of  argument  is  correct,  and  that 
the  Nevv  Poor  Law,  in  this,  has  been  a  failure.  I  might  allude  to  the  general  distress  pervading 
tlie  country,  but  I  can,  fortunately,  do  more. 

"Not  long  ago,  I  met  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  told  nie,  that  he  collected  rents  in  six  dif- 
ferent counties  in  England.  I  asked  him,  then,  if  he  could  inform  me,  whether,  since  the  New  Poor 
Law,  the  wages  of  the  labourers  were  increased  or  diminished  ;  and  whether  there  were  more  hands 
jn  employ.  His  reply  was,  'That  he  was  certain  the  wages  vvere  not  higher,  they  were  much  about 
the  same  ;  and  he  was  equally  certain,  that  more  hands  were  not  employed.'  I  afterwards  remarked, 
'That  I  supposed  the  great  landlords  benefited  very  much  by  the  law.'  He  replied,  'That  was  a 
great  mistake;  the  farmers  are  the  persons  who  are  chiefly  benefited.  The  landlords  would  benefit 
if  they  raised  their  rents;  but  none  of  the  landlords  for  whom  he  acted  had  done  so.'  He  added, 
'  The  farmers  ought  to  employ  more  hands,  but  they  do  not — they  do  not  umderstand  their  own 
interests.' 

"  A  few  weeks  before  this,  I  had  received  a  letter  frow  a  labouring  man  at  Hastings,  who  had 
formerly  held  a  grocer's  shop  there — a  man  of  great  intelligence,  in  which  he  gave  me  the  following 
information,  which  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Oastler,  who  has  since  pulilished  it,  and  which  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  of  having  been  contradicted.  My  correspondent  vouched  repeatedly  for  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statement,  and  said  he  could  prove  it  from  the  books  of  tradesmen  at  Hastings  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  labourers  themselves.  The  statements  were  to  this  effect: — That 
the  price  of  labour  had  fallen  from  2*.  6^/.  to  2.9.  since  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and 
ihc  time  of  labour  from  five  days  to  three;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  labourer's  income  was  reduced 
three-fifths,  whilst  provisions  and  coals,  &c.  had  risen,  at  the  same  time,  about  20  per  cent — (ru/e 
Fleet  Papers.  Vol.  1,  No.  45.)  If  this  statement  be  true,  there  can  be  no  need  of  further  refutation 
of  the  gross  fallacy  of  the  New  Poor  Law  '  Philosophy.'     Sir,  there  is  an  old  song — 

'  When  men  flatter,  fawn,  and  languish, 
Think  them  false — I've  found  them  so;' — 
and  there  is  an  older  saw,  'The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.'  And  if  ever  hereafter 
you  may  be  tempted,  by  '  liberal  professions'  and  persons  of  'good  intentions.'  to  act  towards  any 
person,  or  to  legislate  for  unoffending  persons  severely,  '  for  their  own  good  '  I  earnestly  pray  you 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  opininu  first  of  those  unhappy  objects  of  '  liberal  '  sympathy  who  are  to 
be  '  practised  '  upon.  I  have  acquired  experience  and  understanding,  though  too  little  wisdom,  in 
a  cruel  school ;   but  if  I  cannot  profit  by  it  myself,  I  hope  at  least  that  I  may  profit  others. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"JOHN  PERCEVAL." 

"  P.S. — Let  me  also  a>~k  you,  Sir,  since  a  broken-kneed  or  a  broken-winded  horse  will  not 
fetch  the  price  of  a  sound  one,  v\hat  will  be  the  value,  soon,  for  the  labour  of  a  broken  spirited 
Population  ? — J. P." 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  law:*  "  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
,  Stamford. — It  is  unwise,  becavse  it  is  unsafe,  to  send  cash  in  letters.     It  might  be 


beneficial  to  the  family  if  the  fact  were  noticed.     Will  consent  be  given  ? 

Conservative,  Exeter. — No  consideration  can  induce  Mr.  Oastler,  for  pari?/  purposes,   to 
refrain  from  the  free  expression  of  his  opinions.    He  contends  forFr'mcipleH, not  for  Names, 
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JVOTICE    OF    THE    *'  FLEET    PAPERS. 

''The   FLEET  PAPERS  for  January,  by  Richard   Oasiler.      London:    Pavey,  Holywell 

Street;  and  Steill,  Paternoster  Row. 

"  The  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Oastler  in  these  nnmbers  ^ve  think  ^viIl  not  be  very  pleasing  to  the 
free-trad iuif  Anti-Corn-Law  League  cotton  lords,  who  are  now  ujaking  such  an  outcry  about  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor, — which  is  great  enougli,  we  are  well  aware — and  attributing  it  all  lo  the  Corn 
Laws.  At  tlie  great  Leeds  An  ti -Corn  Law  meeting,  held  a  mouth  or  two  since,  aMr.Plint  said,  ♦  We 
are  thankful  that  we  are  no  longer  in  office;  we  can  afford  to  be  honest  now:'  a  very  good  reason, 
as  our  author  observes,  why  office  should  never  more  be  theirs.  Rut,  as  Mr.  Oastler  asks,  '  Where 
Avas  their  honesty  in  1834?  There  was  tlien  distress  enough  to  melt  hearts  of  stone!  Rut  instead 
c;fsyn)palhi'iing  with  the  fami'ihed  poor,  these  Leaguers  were  at  that  time  aiding  the  Whig  ministers 
to  force  the  working  j)eople  of  England  to  live  ou  a  coarser  food.  Then  they  were  contriving  the 
means  of  still  further  reducing  wages,  by  importing  agricultural  labourers  into  their  mills!'  And 
at  that  tin5e.  hand-loom  weavers  were  making  4.?.  (Sd.  to  5.?.  a  week  clear  wages.  Whoftt  was  then, 
under  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  469.  to  50.9.  per  quarter,  and  the  manufacturers  were  driving 
a  good  trade.  They  then  represented  the  manufacturing  districts  as  being  in  a  state  of  prosperity, 
because  they  were  in  the  full  tide  ap})arenily  of  successful  enterprise,  aJthongh  the  suffering 
amongst  the  poor  was  little  less  acute  than  it  is  now;  and  when  Mr.  Oastler  and  Mr.  Fielden,  M.P. 
]inl,lished  an  account  of  their  deplorable  condition,  they  were  traduced  and  insulted.  In  the  num- 
ber for  January  1,  Mr.  Oasiler  reprints  some  of  his  speeches  and  letters  of  that  time;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  quote  from  them  the  following  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  trade  is  influenced  by 
slaughter-house  masters.     *     *     * 

''This  is  perfectly  true:  from  this  cause  and  overtrading  results  the  distress  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  from  ^A^zr  oppression,  and  the  effects  of  the  factory  system,  spring  the  distress  of 
the  poor.  Relative  to  this  distress, — and  the  steps  taken  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  it  before  the 
Parliament, — Mr.  Oastler  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  '  honesty' of  the  Leaguers.  *    *     * 

"He  asks  Mr.  Thornhill — 'Do  you  understand  them.  Sir?    If  not,  I  pity  you.'     So  do  we 

The  i^/eei  P<ipej"5  for  the  last  month  are  highly  interesting:  we  recommend  them  heartily  to  our 
readers:  and  we  recommend  to  them  also  the  Oastler  Testimonial.  This  is  a  well-merited" 
tribute  of  justice  to  an  injured  man  :  and  we  hope  the  amount  wiM  be  sufficient  to  effect  its  noble 
purpose. — the  making  provision  for  himself,  wife,  and  adopted  daughter,  during  the  remainder  of 
their  days."  — Hm//  Packet,  Feb.  IS,  1842. 


RICHARD  OASTLER. 


"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  world  is  now  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  London. 
His  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article.     We  presume  to  say  he  is  a  great  man.      He  possesses  a 
nobility  over  which  contingencies  can  have  no  controul — the  nobility  of  nature.     But  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  launch  out  in  the  language  of  eulogy,  with  respect  to  our  friend.     It  were  then 
impossible  to  stop — For  facts:  Mr.  Oastler  was  the  agent  for  an  aristocrat.     He  was  trusted  and 
esteemed.     His  income  from  his  place  was  five  hundred  a  year,  or  thereabouts.      He  was  led  into 
expenses,  by  his  anxiety  for  his  employer's  interest.    An  account  ran  on  between  them,  the  balance 
being  against  Oastler.    He  was  in  his  master's  debt.    Shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
and  its  anti-constitutional  character,  he  opposed  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  Rriton  and  a  Christian.    The 
employer  was  in  favour  of  the  measure  which  the  subordinate  felt  himself  compelled  by  principle  to 
oppose.   He  exerted  the  authority  of  a  master,  and  the  influence  of  a  friend,  to  induce  Mr.  Oastler 
to  discontinue  the  opposition  which  he  thought  himself  conscientiously  bound  to  render  to  it.     He 
received  numerous  communications  to  the  effect,  that  to  cleave  to  his  principles  would  be  to  lose  his 
place,  the  sole  support  of  himself  and  his  family.      Convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  as  an  English- 
man and  as  a  Christian,  to  continue  to  oppose  an  unchristian  and  an  anti-constitutional  law,  he 
told  Mr.  Thornhill  (for  that  was  his  employer's  name),  that  whatever  it  might  cost  him  personally, 
he  must  continue  to  cry  aloud  against  the  oppression  of  the  poor.     He  braved,  in  fact,  the  beggary 
that  was  in  prospect,  considering  destitution  itself  an  evil  of  lesser  magnitude  than  the  disregard 
of  principle.      His  employer  dismissed  him.      Thus  was  he  at  once  reduced  lo  a  condition  of  very 
serious  difficulty  and  distress;  not  merely  had  he  lost  the  income  on  which  he  was   dependant  for 
everything,  but,  having  been  his  master's  debtor,  he  was  completely  at  his  mercy.  Discharged  for  his 
principles,  the  vhole  public  of  Yorkshire  rallied  round  him.    A  cavalcade,  consisting  of  very  many 
thousands  went  toFixbyHall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Oastler  was  to  leave 
it,  in  order  to  escort  him  with  all  the  honours  he  deserved  to  Huddersfield.     Public  sympathy  was 
never  more  strongly  manifested  in  favour  of  any  individual,  and  his  power  to  oppose  the  law  was 
increased  by  the  popularity  which  the  treatment  that  he  had  been  visited  with  had  gained  for  him. 
When  the  great  leaders  who  were  pushing  forward  the  law  experienced  the  potency  of  Oasller's 
opposition,  they  devated  themselves  with  all  their  might  to  crush  it,  and  as  it  is  supposed,  induced 
Mr.  Thornhill  to  lay  him  in  hold  for  his  debt,  thinking  that  in  a  prison  he  must  needs  be  powerless. 
But  they  had  mistaken  their  man.     In  his  prison,  he  devotes   himself  to  the  very  same  work  that 
had  occupied  his  attention  while  at  large.  lie  here  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Fleet  Papers^ 
a  series  of  letters  addressed   to  Mr,  Thornhill ;  and  in  these,  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  that  is 
rarely  attained  unto  —  truly  the  eloquence  of  simplicity —  and  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  boldness,  he 
has  gone  on  denouncing  everything  tliat  was  evil  in  all  parties  —  thundering  especially  against  the 


oppression  of  poor  children  in  factories,  the  poor  in  the  Poor  Law  Bastiles,  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  '  Anti-Coru-Law  Leaguers.'  We  consider  it  a  hiijh  privilege  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Irish  public  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Oasller,  and  to  his  views  as  developed  in  his 
Pleeters.  The  last  number  that  has  reached  us,  will  be  found  in  our  columns  this  morninuf.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  conclude,  wiihout  adding,  that  Mr.  Oastler  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
opponents  of  the  bill  of  "29.  He  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  that  bill  must  be  repealed.  An  anecdote 
on  this  subject  is  so  illustrative  of  the  man,  and  exhibits  a  conduct  so  unusual,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  giving  it  here.  He  was  at  one  time  put  into  nomination  for  the  borough  of  Huddersfield, 
with  every  likelihood  of  success.  A  gentlemen  known  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Vance — the 
highly  respectable  individual  who  was  lately  about  to  stand  for  this  city — holding  different  opinions 
on  tliis  subject  from  those  of  Mr.  Oastler,  waited  on  him,  and  told  him,  'that  there  was  but  one 
objection  that  he  had  to  his  politics,  viz.  that  he,  Mr.  Oastler,  had  said,  that  if  he  had  the  power, 
he  would  instantly  repeal  the  '  Emancipation  Bill,'  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  modify  this  decla- 
ration ;  for  that  it  he  did  not  retract  it  in  some  degree,  he  could  not  think  of  giving  him  his  vote.' 
Oasller,  true  to  his  principles,  declared  that  he  had  spoken  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  he 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  either  retract  it  or  modify  it.  In  consequenco  of  this,  Mr. 
Vance  and  his  friends  did  not  vote  for  him,  and  he  lost  the  election." — Dublin  Morning  Press^ 
Feb.  15,  1842. 


LETTER  X. 


ON     COMMERCIAL     ECONOMY. 

"To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"  Sir, — What  a  mighty  conflict  of  human  desire  and  human  intellect  is  excited 
by  the  present  state  of  our  national  interests !  I  think  we  may  say,  with  truth,  that  the  vast  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  which  our  country  at  this  moment  presents,  has  never  been  exceeded  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  the  whole  of  these  circumstances  which  is  now  brought  on  for  discussion 
in  Parliament;  and  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is.  What  power  of  mind,  and  what 
information  do  we  possess,  which  may  enable  us  to  discuss  the  momentous  questions,  so  that  the 
result  may  conduce  to  the  welfare,  peace,  and  happiness  of  our  conimon  country  ? 

"  We  have  been  told  lately  by  two  of  our  leading  statesmen — I  mean  Lord  Palraerston  and 
Lord  John  Russell — that  the  principles  on  which  the  vast  interests  of  the  community  depend,  have 
been  theoretically  demonstrated,  as  well  as  practically  acknowledged.  If  this  be  true,  we  need 
entertain  no  apprehension  tliat  bad  consequences  will  result  from  projected  changes.  But  the 
question  to  be  put  is.  Whether  what  these  statesmen  have  asserted  be  true?  If  they  know  it  to  be 
true,  they  can  puint  out  to  us  the  writer  and  the  statesman  by  whom  such  correct  demonstration  has 
been  made;  and  moreover,  they  can  direct  our  attention  to  the  precise  passages  by  which  such 
valuable  knowledge  has  been  communicated  to  the  world. 

"I  will  declare — without  intending  it  offensively — that  what  Lord  Palraerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell  have  asserted  with  regard  to  this  great  national  subject,  is  not  true,  no  such  demonstration 
having  hitherto  been  made.  By  my  course  of  letters  to  you,  I  have  brought  under  your  notice  the 
most  important  parts  of  that  work,  in  which,  \i  demonstration  on  such  subjects  is  to  be  found  at 
all  in  the  range  of  our  national  literature,  it  is  to  be  found  there;  and  I  have  proved  to  you  how 
incapable  the  leadins;  writer  has  been  of  giving  to  the  world  demonstration.  In  confirmation  of 
the  judgment  which  I  have  thus  ventured  to  pronounce,  I  will  now  cite  your  own  estimate  of  the 
leading  work  on  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  that  is,  'The  Wealth  of  Nations.'  The  pas- 
sages which  I  intend  to  quote,  will  not  have  reference  to  any  particular  branch  of  the  work  or  of 
the  science,  but  will  comprehend  the  great  general  character  of  the  one,  and  the  great  general 
principles  of  the  other.  1  will  show,  that  you  have,  in  the  first  place,  expressed  your  most  un- 
qualfied  approbation  of  Adam  Smith's  work;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  you  have  proceeded  to 
allege  against  it  such  exceptions  as  destroy  entirely  your  judgment  of  approbation. 

"In  your  'Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  page  56.  there  is  as  follows: — *  At  length,  in 
1776,  our  illustrious  countryman  Adam  Smith,  published  '  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  a  work  which 
has  done  for  political  economy  what  the  Essay  of  Locke  did  for  the  philosophy  of  mind.  In  this 
•work,  the  science  was,  for  the  first  time,  treated  in  its  fullest  extent;  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  production  of  wealth  depends,  established  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  and 
dispute.' 

"Again,  at  page  58,  you  say — 'In  adopting  the  discoveries  of  others,  he  has  made  them  his 
own;  he  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  principles  on  which  his  predecessors  had,  in  most  cases, 
stumbled  by  chance  —  has  separated  them  from  the  errors  by  which  they  were  encumbered,  traced 
their  remote  coiisequences,  and  pointed  out  their  limitations — has  shown  their  practical  importance 
and  real  value,  their  mutual  dependence  and  relation  —  and  has  reduced  them  into  fl  consistent, 
harmonious,  and  beautiful  system.' 

'*  And  again,  when  treating  of  restrictions  on  commerce  and  the  prohibitive  system,  you  have 
written,  page  1.58,  the  following  passage: — 'But  its  complete  overthrow  was  reserved  for  Dr. 
Smith,  who  has  examined  and  refuted  the  various  arguments  in  favour  of  commercial  restrictions 
in  the  most  able  and  masterly  manner,  and  with  an  amplitude  of  illustration,  that  leaver 
NOTHING  to  be  desired.' 


ill 

"  After  perusing  tlie  passages  which  I  have  now  cited,  whereby,  on  account  of  the  great  and 
unqualified  commendation  they  bestow,  tlie  mind  of  the  reader  is  induced  to  entertain  a  notion  of 
completeness  or  perfection  respecting  the  work  of  which  they  were  written,  it  excites  no  little  sur-. 
prise  to  find  the  following  matter  written  by  you,  and  inserted  too  in  the  very  same  page  as  that 
wherefrora  the  second  quotation  is  taken: — 'But  however  excellent  in  many  respects,  still  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  there  are  errors,  and  those  too  of  no  slight  importance,  in  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.* 
Dr.  Smitiidoes  not  say,  that,  in  prosecuting  such  branches  of  industry  as  are  most  advantageous  to 
tiiemselves,  individuals  necessarily  prosecute  such  as  are,  at  the  same  time,  most  advantageous  to 
the  public.  His  leaning  to  the  system  of  M.  Quesnay — a  leaning  perceptible  in  every  part  of  his 
work — made  him  so  far  swerve  from  the  sounder  principles  of  his  own  system,  as  to  admit  that  the 
preference  shown  by  individuals  in  favour  of  particular  employments  is  not  always  a  true  test  of 
their  public  advantageousness.  He  considered  agriculture,  though  not  the  only  productive  employ- 
ment, as  the  most  productive  of  any;  the  home  trade  as  more  productive  than  the  direct  foreign 
trade;  and  the  latter  than  the  carrying  trade.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  distinctions  are  all 

FUNDAMENTALLY  ERRONEOUS.' 

''  Now,  Sir,  the  list  of  exceptions  which  you  have  here  advanced  is  most  formidable  both  in 
number  and  character.  In  one  passage,  you  have  declared,  that  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  production  of  wealth  depends,  have  been  established  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  and  dis- 
pute. You  have  said,  also,  that  Dr.  Smith  has  constructed  a  consistent,  harmonious,  and  beautiful 
system,  his  illustration  of  tlie  subject  having  been  so  ample,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Having  advanced  this,  you  then,  within  the  space  of  two  succeeding  pages,  reverse  your  judgment, 
by  declaring,  that  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  Smith  has  inculcated  respecting  the  value  to  a  country  of 
its  home  trade,  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  of  its  carrying  trade,  \s  fundnmetitallT/  erroneous.  Thus, 
by  your  own  ad  nission,  your  consistent,  harmonious,  and  beautiful  system  is  replete  with  error. 

"  Great,  however,  as  your  admissions  are  which  I  have  now  noticed  respecting  the  erroneous 
nature  of  these  doctrines,  greater  yet  remain  to  be  adduced;  for  I  find  in  your  work  the  following 
passage,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  from  which  I  have  just  made  extracts: — '  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  PRINCIPAL  DEFECT  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,' consists  in  the  erroneous  doctrines  laid 
down  with  respect  to  the  invariable  value  of  corn,  and  the  eflfect  of  fluctuations  in  wages,  and 
profits  on  prices.  These  have  prevented  Dr.  Smith  from  acquiring  clear  and  accurate  notions  re- 
specting the  nature  and  causes  of  rent,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  profit;  and  have,  in 
consequence,  vitiated  the  theoretical  conclusions  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which  treat  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  the  principles  of  taxation. 

"  Now,  if  one  proposition  alone  be  selected  from  your  list  of  exceptions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
place  all  the  great  conclusions  of  the  work  in  abeyance.  It  is  this — 'The  laws  which  govern  the 
rate  of  profit.'  You  say,  that  Dr.  Smith  has  not  been  able  to  acquire  clear  and  accurate  notions 
respecting  the  laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  jjrofit.  The  question  then  is,  What  does  this  impor* 
tant  word  Profit  comprehend?  Why,  it  comprehends  the  whole  subject  of  national  wealth;  and 
in  this  you  concur,  for  at  page  106  of  your  '  Principles'  you  write  thus  : — '  It  is  so  constituted,  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  more  wealth  or  produce  is  obtained,  through  the  agency  of  a  given 
quantity  of  labour,  than  is  required  to  enable  it  to  be  performed.  Thi*  surplus  or  excess  of  pro- 
duce has  been  denominated  profit,  and  it  is  from  it  that  ALL  capital  has  been  derived.'  Such 
is  your  admission  on  this  important  point,  and  its  truth  is  so  obvious,  as  to  preclude  all  doubt.  As, 
then,  the  object  required  is  capital  or  wealih — as  profit  is  a  term  signifying  the  increase  of  capital 
or  wealth — so,  failing  to  find  the  laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  profit,  is  failiflg  to  find  the  laws  of 
th6  formation  of  capital ;  or,  in  other  words,  failing  to  develope  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the 
science. 

"Such  is  the  judgment  which  truth  compels  me  to  pronounce  respecting  that  work  which  is 
called  our  great  leading  work  on  the  science  of  Political  Econoiny  ;  and  in  this  judgment  your  work 
Also  is  embraced  ;  and  yet  these,  together  with  other  works  of  a  similar  character,  though  of  less  pre- 
tension, are  the  foundation  of  public  opinion — the  sources  from  which  our  principles  of  commercial 
legislation  are  derived. 

"  Notwitstanding  these  great,  palpable,  and  admitted  errors  and  deficiences,  there  are  states- 
men—  and  statesmen  too  who  have  been  elevated  by  the  people  to  the  foremost  rank  of  influence 
and  of  power — who  presume  to  trifle  so  greatly  with  the  dearest  interests  of  their  country,  as  to 
proclaim,  that  we  have  no  need  of  further  investigation,  for  that  demonstration  having  been 
effected,  all  we  have  to  do  is,  to  adopt  the  practice  which  they  sanction.  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  other  statesmen  and  writers,  may  succeed  in  concealing  their  delinquencies 
amidst  the  conflicts,  the  confusion,  the  social  strife,  and  the  increased  poverty  and  wietchedness  of 
the  people,  and  may  delude  many  more  persons  into  a  belief  that  they  are  wise  men  and  patriots  ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible,  that  a  period  may  arrive  when  prej  udices,  which  have  their  origin  in  passion, 
ignorance,  and  confidence  unworthily  bestowed,  shall  be  dispelled,  and  when  false  policy  shall  be 
discerned  in  all  its  abominable  deformity,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  will  not  occur  until  the 
vital  strength  of  our  powerful  and  noble  country  shall  have  sustained  irreparable  injury.  May  the 
^spirit  of  God  enlighten  and  avert ! 

*'  I  remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
>'  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  Feb.  21,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 

R.O. 
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L  OND  ON  :  PUBL ISHED  B  Y 
JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND, 

AND 

BENJAMIN  STEILL,  20,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitntion  ;  particularly  the  Clercfy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  ai;d  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
anfl  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  0!irInstitutions,particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
nsje,  and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliameiitary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  Icgishite  for  the  present  moment — putting  otf  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  Ho  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christivanity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to  ' 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  arc  cow  paving 
the  way  to  universal  RuiTi,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  R.  Wythen"  Baxter,  Hereford. — His  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington   icill  he  i.iscri.  i 

K'hen  space  permits. 
A.  B..  London,  is  thanked  for  his  romrminication. 
'"  Weal,  and  not  Peel,"  and  '"A  Letteii."  dc,  are  dulj/  received.  Mr.Oasller  is  not  prepared  ■ 

to  t^ive  an  opinion  on  the  Currency/.     He  would  be  glad  to  read  an  elementary  work  on  that 

subject. 
F.  I).  R.,  Alnwick,  is  again  thanked.     Mr.  Oastler  knoics  nothing  of  the  Lottery/  referred  to. 

The  parcel  teas  over  irei;j;'it. 

VOILUME    FIMST 

OF 

THE    FLEET    PAPERS 

May  be  had  of  the  Publishers,  in 

FIFTY-T^fV©  NlIjlIBl^RS,  AT  2d,  EACH, 

OR 

THIfftTEEir   PAUfSa  AT  9d.  EACH. 

Pavev,  -^7,  IIoLYvi'ELL  Street,  Straxd,  AND  Steill,  20,  Paternoster  How.  ^ 

A  fow  Voluir.es,  bound  in  cloth,  inay  be  liad,  at  iO^.  each,  by  applying  to  Mr.  Oastler,  in  the  Fle.t. 


*K*  Vr.  PAvrcv  i<!  supplied  wiili  Tile-T:)age»-.  uhicl:  on  anpHca-io;:,  will  be  given  tc  'Ik 
Mis!:  U)  hind  tl:e  NoliMnc. 
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.XOTICES    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERS. 


(From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Feb.  28,  1842  J 
"MR.  FERRAXD,  M.P.    AND  MR.   OASTLER. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

"Sir, — There  is  a  paper  called  the  Fleet  Papers,  published  by  Richard  Oastler,  a  prisoner  In 
lilt  Fleet.  It  is  published  in  London  on  Thursday  mornint?,  although  dated  the  following  Satur- 
day, which  I  suppose,  is  for  the  country  circulation.  Well,  on  Thursday  morning,  I  purchased 
one  of  these  Papers,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  on  Friday  morning,  when  I  read  Mr.  Ferrand's 
speech,  I  discovered  that  that  part  of  it  regarding  the  use  made  of  flour  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
was  taken  from  ihc  Fleet  Papers  1  had  purchased  the  day  before. 

•'  On  reading  Mr.  Ferrand's  former  speech,  I  noticed  the  same  plagiarism,  which  leads  me  to 
infer  that,  beyond  all  doubt.  Mr.  Richard  Oasiler  is  Mr.  Ferrand's  monitor  and  correspondent. 

•'  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  Mr.  Oastler's  authority  will  be  received /or  what  itis  worth, 
and  710  more. 

*'  In  the  Chronicle  of  to-day,  you  have  placed  the  question  in  its  proper  light.  No  doubt  there 
are  avaricious  and  bad  men  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  master  manufacturers  of  England  ;  but, 
to  class  them  all  as  sucli,  [which  Air.  Ferrand  look  especial  care  not  to  do,]  is  a  gross  outrage  on 
common  sense. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
"City,  Saturday  evening."  "A  CONSTANT  READER," 

True — "  In  the  manufacturijig  districts,  Mr.  Oastler's  authority  will  be  received  for  what 
it  is  worth,  and  no  more."  It  will  there  be  received  as  truth,  "  and  no  more.'''  Howj^say  you, 
Messrs.  the  Leaguers? — Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ?  The  following  is  from  the  Times  of  31  arch  1, 
1812: — 

"  Mr.  FERRAND'S  SPEECH  and  the  FLEET  PAPERS. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

"Sir. — I  have  read  in  a  paper  of  this  morning  a  letter,  in  which  \\\g  writer  suggests  that  Mr. 
Ferrand  must  have  received  some  manufacturing  information  from  Mr.  Oastler's  jP/<?ei  P/?/»er*. 
If  Jlr.  Ferrand  has  done  so,  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  many  more  members  of  Parliament,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  community,  would  improve  both  their  minds  and  their  hearts  by  a  regular 
perusal  of  these  genuine  English  Fleet  Papers. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"London,  Feb.  28."  "JOHN  BULL." 


Mr.  Oastler  has  been  j)resentcd  with  a  few  copies  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  late 
revered  and  exemplary  raother-in-law,  Mrs.  Tatham.  Such  a  gift  is  doubly 
valuable  to  Mr.  Oastler,  affording  as  it  does  the  opportunity  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  a  character,  who,  as  a  Christian  of  the  most  exalted  piety,  has  left 
few  equals,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  propagation  of  truths  so  valuable  will 
administer  to  his  pecuniary  wants.  The  volume  may  be  had  by  application  to 
IMr.  Oastler. 

MEMOIRS    OF    MRS.   TATHAM, 

LATE     OF     NOTTINGHAM:    WITH     A    PORTRAIT. 

By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  BEAUMONT,  M.D. 

Price  6*.  Qd, 


NOTICES    OF    THE    MEMOIRS    OF    MRS.  TATHAM. 

*'  Mrs.  Tatl.am  was  a  \Aoman  of  a  strong  and  cultivated  mind;  and  her  piety,  which  was  not 
OJtly  very  sinceie,  but  deep,  rich,  and  active,  partook  largely  of  her  intellectual  character.  The 
volume  is  chiefly  made  up  from  her  own  writings,  and  Dr.  Beaumont  has  ably  performed  the  task 
committed  to  him. 

"He  has  so  selected  and  arranged  his  materials,  and  connected  them  with  such  interstitial 
remarks  of  his  own — remarks  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer — that  the  Memoirs  he  has  fur- 
nished present,  we  should  suppose,  as  accurate  a  delineation  of  the  mental  and  religious  character 
of  Mrs.  Tatham,  as  the  Portrait  ])refixed  to  the  volume  does  of  her  personal  features. 

"  The  value  of  the  Memoirs  is  not  lessened,  in  our  estimation,  by  the  judicious  observations  in 
which  he  occasionally  feels  it  necessary  to  express  his  dissent  from  some  of  Mrs.  Tatham's  remarks. 
Altogether,  he  has  given  us  a  capital  piece  of  biography,  which  the  aged  Christian  may  read  with 
encouraging  t.ympailiy,  and  from  which  the  young  disciple  may  derive  the  most  important  instruc- 
tion."— fVesleyan  Melhodial  Magazine,  Jv/y,  1838. 

"  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  Memoir  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stock  of  Christian 
biography.  For  the  full  benefit  of  Christian  example,  the  various  orders,  so  to  call  them,  of  Chris- 
tian character  require  ;o  be  described,  and  the  developcment  of  ui-changing  principle  traced  in  its 


(J) 

connexion  with  the  diversities  of  intellect  and  temperament.  Dr.  Beaumont  has  presented  us,  we 
believe,  with  a  good  likeness  of  this  excellent  lady,  whose  Memoir  he  thus  writes. 

"  We  seem,  in  reading  this  work,  to  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Tatham;  and  for  such  an 
acquaintance  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  be  the  better.  For  his  own  share  of  the  work,  done  with 
his  own  ability  and  his  own  style,  we  thank  Dr.  Beaumont;  and  every  reader  of  the  volume,  we 
think,  will  thank  him  too." — The  fVatchman,  June  20,  1838. 

"  This  is  one  of  our  recent  book-room  publications.  It  contains  the  life  of  a  lady  who,  although 
occupying  no  elevated  position  in  society,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was,  nevertheless,  one  whose 
wholesome  influence  was  widely  felt,  and  who  was  a  doer  of  good  —  a  character  far  above  that  of 
many  princesses. 

"  She  was  born  in  England  in  1764,  and  experienced  the  forg-iveness  of  her  sins  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  which  was  four  years  after  her  marriage,  she  became  a  class 
leader,  and  continued  in  this  office  for  forty  years,  having  uiider  her  care  during  this  time  three 
classes,  the  number  in  all  generally  amounting  to  at  least  sixty  persons.  It  is  stated,  that  the  dili- 
gence and  affection  with  which  she  sought  after  every  wandering  sheep  were  truly  exemplary. 

"  Her  wisdom,  prudence,  kindness,  fidelity,  and  eminent  spirituality,  especially  fitted  her  for 
the  services  of  the  Church  in  the  department  assigned  to  her;  and  several  hundreds  of  persons, 
during  the  long  period  already  mentioned, derived  untold  and  inestimable  advantage  from  personal 
intercourse  with  her  intelligent  and  cheerful  piety,  and  from  her  fervent  and  believing  prayers, 
offered  up  with  particular  reference  to  their  respective  .conditions. 

"  Mrs.  Tatham  was  distinguished  by  the  profession,  and  still  more  by  the  practice  of  holiness. 
As  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  she  received  it  in  all  its  integrity  and  New  Testament  glory,  and  was 
grieved,  disappointed,  and  alarmed  when  she  did  not  find  it  held  forth  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
pulpit  with  due  fulness,  force,  and  frequeney. 

"  Her  diary  and  correspondence,  which  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book,  are  replete 
with  ardent  piety,  with  earnest  longings  for  the  salvation  of  others,  and  with  deep  devotional  aspira- 
tions after  God,  and  cannot  be  read  by  any  one  earnestly  striving  to  do  and  suffer  the  whole  will  of 
God  without  great  spiritual  profit." — Copied  from  Zion's  Herald  into  the  Christian's  Advocate 
ayid  Journal  (an  American  pa-per). 


LETTER  XI. 


ON     COMMERCIAL     ECONOMY. 

''  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"  Sir, — Although  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  chief  matter  which 
is  extant  on  the  important  subject  of  commercial  economy,  nevertheless'I  feel  it  to  be  essential  to 
adduce  still  more.  Upon  questions  which  ^^ffect  so  vitally  the  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
too  much  evidence  cannot  be  brouglit  to  light,  whether  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  discerning  and  re- 
jecting that  which  is  false,  or  of  acknowledging  and  permanently  establishing  that  wiiich  is  true. 

"  The  works  upon  Political  Economy  which  come  next  in  order  of  itnporiance  to  those  which  I 
have  before  examined,  are  the  works  of  Malthus.  These  form  large  and  comprehensive  treatises 
on  the  two  great  branches  of  the  science — namely,  the  principle  of  population  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  principle  of  the  formation  of  capita],  or  the  means  of  sustaining  population,  on  the  other. 

"  It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  defer,  for  the  present,  an  examination  of  these  works,  and 
previously,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  work  of  a  far  more  diminutive  character — it  is  that  which  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope.  I  prefer  examining  this  work  now,  because  it  will  form  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  particular  line  of  argument  which  I  have  already  constructed.  Perhaps 
you  will  ask,  why  enter  at  all  upon  the  examination  of  this  woik,  if,  in  your  estimation,  it  is  of  so 
little  consequence?  My  answer  is,  that  although  it  does  not  present  the  efforts  of  a  mind  possess- 
ing ];ower  at  al!  adequate  to  the  task  professed  to  be  undertaken  by  it,  yet  it  offers  a  fair  exainple 
of  the  talent  and  the  reasoning,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  and  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  affords  a  true  specimen  of  the  general  arguments  which  are  advanced  in  Parliament,  and 
^loreover,  because  it  is  frrjm  works  of  such  weak  and  loose  character  as  this  that  the  minds  of 
female  writers  have  derived  the  idea  of  inventing  tales  calculated  to  delude  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  ever  ready  to  yield  assent  to  mere  plausibilities.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  request  you  to  accom- 
pany me  in  an  examination  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  the  representative  in  Parliament  of  the  borough 
of  Stroud. 

*'  The  word  'science,'  or  that  which  results  from  comprehending,  understanding,  or  knowing,  is 
a  very  beautiful  word,  because  it  contains  a  very  useful  and  delightful  meaning.  Now,  Sir,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  a  man,  wlio,  professing  to  have  entered  the  beautiful  domain  of  science,  comes  out  and 
declares  it  is  not  to  i>ecompreliended  ! — it  is  not  to  be  understood! — it  is  not  to  be  known?  I  think 
the  plain  answer  to  such  a  person  woi:ld  be,  You  dunce  !  How  can  you  know  that  it  is  not  to  be 
comprehended  ?  —  not  to  be  understood?  —  not  to  be  known?  You  may  say,  and  that  indeed  with 
very  great  propriety,  that  i/ou  do  not  yet  comprehend,  understand,  or  know;  or  you  may  sat , 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  acquire  the  comprehension,  understanding,  or  knowledge,  and  hence  that, 
great  humility  and  caution  are  required  on  venturing  to  treat  of  the  subjects  presented:  but  this 
forms  the  limit,  and  within  this  boundary  the  right  of  negative  conclusive  judgment  is  confined. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  and  a  lamentable  characteristic  in  modern  political  economy,  that  writers 
commence  their  works  on  this  useful,  instructive,  and  noble  science,  by  admitting,  and  even  advo- 
cating, the  principle  of  nescience  to  which  I  have  alluded  above;  and  amongst  this  awkward  squad 
of  writers  is  to  be  ranked  Mr.  Poulett  Sciope.  I  will  now  substantiate  my  accusation  by  adducing 
the  following  passage  from  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  entitled  '  Principles  of  Political  Economy.' 
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my  must  obviously  be  deduced  from  axioms  relative  to  the 
conduct  and  feelings  of  mankind  under  particular  circumstances,  framed  upon  general  and  exten- 
sive observation.  J3ut  neither  the  feelings  nor  the  conduct  of  a  being  like  man,  endowed  with 
mental  volition,  and  infinitely  varying  degrees  of  sensibility,  can,  with  anything  like  truth,  be 
assumed  as  uniform  and  constant  under  the  same  circumstances.  Hence  the  highest  degree  of 
certainty  which  can  belong  to  the  principles  of  Political  Economy  will  amount  only  to  moral  pro- 
bability, and  must  fall  far  short  of  the  accuracy  that  characterizes  the  laws  of  the  physical  sciences. 
This  consideration  should  have  prevented  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  many  writers  ou 
Political  Economy  to  attribute  the  force  of  mathematical  demonstration  to  its  conclusions.  The 
fashion  just  now  among  this  class  of  inquirers  is,  to  designate  tiieir  favourite  study  as  '  Political 
Mathematics';  but  it  would  obviously  be  just  as  reasonable  to  give  the  name  of  'Ethical  Mathe- 
matics* to  the  sister  science  of  morals.  The  rules  of  economical  policy  are  to  be  ascertained  only 
by  studying  the  same  variable  course  of  human  action,  and  with  reference  to  the  same  indefinite 
end — the  happiness  of  the  species — as  the  rules  of  morality.  Far  from  partaking  of  the  character 
of  an  exact  science,  like  the  mathematics,  which  deals  in  the  qualities  of  abstract  and  imaginary 
entities,  it  has  not  even  the  fixity  of  any  of  the  natural  sciences  to  whose  study  the  jnathematics  are 
usually  applied ;  the  facts  of  which  it  takes  cognizance  consisting  only  of  such  variable,  vague, 
and  uncertain  essences  as  compose  human  pains  and  pleasures,  dislikes  and  preferences. 

"• '  Still,  though  the  nature  of  the  subject  precludes  any  approach  to  mathematical  certainty, 
the  general  laws  of  human  action  and  human  happiness  are  to  be  ascertained  with  a  correctness 
amply  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  general  rules.  Though  the  conduct  of  any  individual  man 
cannot,  with  com|)lete  confidence,  be  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
him,  yet  that  of  the  generality  of  men — of  the  great  masses  of  mankind — may  be  determined  before- 
hand with  all  but  absolute  certainty;  and  the  object  of  the  political  economist,  like  tliat  of  the 
inoralist,  being  to  act  upon  the  masses,  this  knowledge  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  will  enable 
him  to  declare  with  confidence  the  combination  of  circumstances  necessary  to  bring  about  any 
desired  result  within  the  range  of  his  science.' 

"If  we  were  to  examine  the  whole  range  of  works  which  have  been  written  for  elucidating 
geiieral  science,  we  should  not  probably  meet  with  anything  more  unscientific,  more  weak,  or  more 
unwarranted,  than  is  this  introduction  of  Mr.  Scrope's.  He  has  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to 
lead  the  mind  of  his  reader  to  adopt  the  belief  that  uncertainty  is  necessarily  inherent  in  the  subject ; 
and  having  opened  for  himself  an  easy  way  of  advancing,  by  means  of  his  latitudinanan  privilege, 
and  received  into  his  own  mind  the  conviction  that  political  economy  cannot  be  worked  as  aa 
EXACT  science,  it  tlien  became  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  little  on  the  other  side,  or  that  of  exact- 
ness;  for  as  it  was  his  intention  to  treat  of  the  subject,  this  could  not  be  done  with  satisfaction  to 
hiniself,  or  with  a  chance  of  carrying  conviction  to  the  mind  of  his  reader,  if  he  did  not  invent  some 
method  of  inducing  the  supposition  that  his  arguments  and  conclusions  were  to  partake  in  some 
degree  of  the  character  of  exactness  or  truth.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
favourable  reception  of  his  arguments  than  his  nescientific  doctrine  would  be  likely  to  procure  for 
them,  he  has  written  as  follows.  '  Still,  though  the  nature  of  the  subject  precludes  any  approach 
to  mathematical  certainty,  the  general  laws  of  human  action  and  human  happine.ss  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained with  a  correctness  amply  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  general  rules.'  Now,  this  is  very 
odd  !  We  are  here  assured  that  the  subject  precludes  any  approach  to  mathemalical  certainty. 
The  word  '•mathematical,'  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  here  used,  has  no  meaning  at  all.  it  beingmereiy 
a  high-sounding  expletive — the  word  ^  certainty' contains  all  the  meaning.  The  writer  then  says, 
that  although  certainty  or  truth  cannot  be  clearly  shown,  yet  that  genera!  laws  may  be  ascertained 
with  a  correctness  amply  sufficient  for  general  rules.  Thus  we  are  to  have  general  rules  founded 
upon  general  uncertainty. 

*•  Again  he  says — *  Though  the  conduct  of  any  individual  man  cantwt.  with  complete  confidence, 
be  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  him,  yet  that  of  the  generality  of 
men  —  of  the  great  masses  of  mankind  —  may  be  determined  beforeliand  with  all  but  absolute  cer- 
tainty.' Here  the  writer  has  commenced  by  an  admission  that  the  truth  cannot  be  ascertained  as 
regards  one  or  the  individual,  yet  it  may  be  ascertained  as  regards  many  or  the  multitude  ;  and  thus 
his  arguuient  is,  that  the  more  we  multiply  error,  the  more  certain  we  are  to  arrive  at  truth. 

'•It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Scrope  did  not  pursue  the  only  right  line  of  argument 
which  was  open  to  him  on  the  emergency  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  course  should  have  been  to 
have  declared  at  once  that  human  investigation  has  not  penetrated  so  far  as  to  develope  the  subject 
fully.  He  should  then  have  laid  before  his  readers  that  which  he  considered  the  best  evidence,  and 
then  have  off"ered  his  conclusions  as  emanating  from  this  evidence — the  quality  of  the  conclusion 
being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  evidence.  He  should  have  given,  in  the  next  place, 
the  candid  and  honourable  caution  of  not  trusting  too  much  to  conclusions  which  are  derived  from 
incomplete  evidence.  Moreover,  he  should  have  enforced  pn  the  consideration  of  his  readers  the 
urgent  necessity  of  continuing  an  investigation  of  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that 
knowledge  which  is  admitted  to  be  wanting.  This  course  would  have  been  easily  understood  by 
every  person  of  common  sense,  and  would  have  led  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  has  been  acquired,  and  excited  a  laudable  desire  to  attain  that  which  is  deficient. 
But  ]Mr.  Scrope  has  not  thought  proper  to  pursue  this  course;  consequently,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  find  out  how  he  has  managed  to  derive  any  posilive  conclusions  from  avowedly  un- 
ascertained premises.     This  shall  form  the  substance  of  my  next  letter. 

♦'  I  remain,  Sir, 

"Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  No.  IG,  Doughty  Street,  Feb.  28,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 


Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND, 

AND 

BENJAMIN  STEILL,  20,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  ohject  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particulaily  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
asje,  and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Chiistianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  pavinsf 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  C.  BoDDiNGTON,  Horton,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. — His  valuable  and  ijiteresting  letters  next 
week. 

"  A  SINCERE  Friexd  AND  Admirer"  is  thanked  fov  one  sovereign,  for  the  use  of  the  distressed 
j'amily  of  Thomas  Witt,  wliose  destitute  and  melancholy/  condition  was  described  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Cover  of  the  Fleer  Papers,  Vol.  2.  No.  8.  The  prai/ers  of  that  poor  famili/ 
will  be  the  reward  of  their  kind  friend  and  benefactor.  Would  that  the  giver  could  have 
witnessed  the  gratitude  with  which  it  was  received. 

"  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart."  is  received.     The  Rev.  J.  Curteis  is  thanked. 

"Memoirs  of  Michael  Thomas  Sadler." — The  author  has  indeed  placed  a  gem  in  Richard 
Oastler's  prisoji  librari/  !  It  ivill  be  prized  as  a  tnemorial  of  his  oldest  friend—  the  friend  of 
his  childhood,  manhood.,  and  age.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler  was  not  appreciated,  nay.  he 
was  despised  and  rejected.,  in  his  lifetime — mai/  the  voice  from  his  tomb  be  listened  to,  7iow 
that  Jeaiuis.sy  can  no  more  blind  or  sting. 

VOIiUINIl]    FIRIST 

OF 

THE    FLEET    PAPERS 

May  be  had  of  the  Publishers,  in 
FIFTY-TT»^0  LUMBERS,  AT  ^d,  EACH, 

OR 

THIRTEEN   PART'S,  AT  9d,  EACH. 

Pavey,  47,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,  and  Steill,  20,  Paterno-^ter  Uow. 

A  few  Vol.  1.,  bound  in  cloth,  may  be  had,  at  10*.  each,  by  applying  to  Mr.  Oastler,  in  the  Fleet. 

*^*  Mr.  Pavey  !«<  supplied  wit!i  Title-pages,  ^vliich.  on  applicatio;'-.  ^vill  be  given  (o  thc-e  who 
wi*!i  10  bind  the  vo!iiii;e. 
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Hew  COWSERTATIVE  JOITRIIAIi  for  YORKSHIRE,  Ac, 

Early  in  April  will  appear  tlie  I'lrsl  Number  of 

BE  LEEDS  CONSKRVATIVJ:  JOURNAL,  a  Saturday  Newspaper, 
Price  4\r/.  Handsomely  firinted  on  the  La;f:^p>it  Siippt  allowed  to  a  Penny  Stamp;  con- 
taining all  the  ihat'er  commonly  found  in  Political  and  Aijiirnhiiral  Journals ;  with  the  addition  of 
Literary  Review.  Scientific  Disquisition,  and  Liglii  RoadiUir  for  the  Lovers  of  Amusement.  Printed 
and  Published  by  R.  PEHRING  &  Co.,  at  their  General  Printing  Ofiice,  23,  Commercial  Street, 
Leeds,  (opposite  the  Union  Bank,)  where  Orders,  Advertisements,  and  Communications  are  re- 
ceived. Orders  and  Adverlisemenis  will  also  be  received  by  the  usual  News  Agents  and  Book- 
sellers in  Town  or  Country. 

*#*  Mr.  Perring  has  withdrawn  from  the  Intelligencer  for  reasons  which  will  be  fully  related 
Iiereafter.  He  respectful iy  solicits  the  support  of  his  Friends,  and  will  endeavour  to  prove  himself 
vorlliy  of  it. 

N.B. — Books.  Pamphlets,  and  all  the  work  of  a  well-appointed  Printing  Office,  executed  wiih 
accuracy  and  dispatch,  in  the  first  st\Ie  of  the  Art.  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  are  new. 


Mr.  Oastler  has  been  presented  with  a  few  copies  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  late 
revered  and  exemplary  mother-in-law,  Mis.  Tatham.  Such  a  gift  is  doubly 
vahiable  to  Mr.  Oastler,  affording  as  it  does  the  opportunity  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  a  charatcer,  who,  as  a  Christian  of  the  most  exalted  piety,  has  left 
few  equals,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  propagation  of  truths  so  valuable  will 
administer  to  his  pecuniary  wants.  The  volume  may  be  had  by  application  to 
Mr.  Oastler. 

MEMOIRS    OF    MRS.    TATHAM, 

LATE     OF     NOTTINGHAM:     WITH     A     PORTRAIT. 
By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  BEAUMONT,  M.D. 

Price   6<y.  (by  mistake  last  week,  6*.  6d.  was  stated  to   be  the  price). 

NOTICES    OF    THE    MEMOIRS    OF    MBS.  TylTHAM. 

"Mrs.  Talham  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  and  cultivated  mind;  and  her  piety,  which  was  not 
only  very  sincere,  I  ul  deep,  rich,  and  active,  partook  largely  of  her  intellectual  character.  The 
voluine  is  chiefly  made  up  from  her  own  wrilitigs.  and  Dr.  Beaumont  has  ably  performed  the  task 
ctimmitled  to  him. — He  has  so  selected  and  anaui^ed  his  materials,  and  connected  them  wiih  such 
interstitial  remarks  of  his  own — remarks  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer — that  the  Memoirs 
he  has  furnished  present,  we  should  suppose,  as  accurate  a  delineation  of  the  mental  and  religious 
rhararter  of  Mrs.  Tatham,  as  the  Portrait  prefixed  lo  the  volume  does  lier  personal  features.  The 
\altie  of  the  Memoirs  is  not  lessened,  in  our  estimation,  by  the  judicious  observations  in  which  he 
occas  lonally  feels  it  necessary  to  express  his  dissent  from  some  of  Mrs.  Tatham's  remarks.  Alto- 
ii'ether  ,  he  has  given  us  a  capital  piece  of  biography,  which  the  aged  Christian  may  read  with  en- 
couraging sjmpaihy.  and  from  which  the  young  disciple  may  derive  the  most  important  instruction." 
— fVcstci/an  Metlindist  Magazine,  July,  1838. 

"  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  Memoir  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stork  of  Christian 
b'o^-rapliy.  For  the  full  benefit  of  Christian  example,  the  various  orders,  so  to  call  them,  of  Chris- 
liau  character  require  to  be  described,  and  the  developenent  of  unchanging  principle  traced  in  its 
connexion  with  the  diversities  of  intellect  and  temperament.  Dr.  Beaumont  has  presented  us,  we 
b«-lie\e,  with  a  good  likeness  of  this  excellent  Indy,  whose  Memoir  he  thus  writes. — We  seem,  in 
reading  this  work,  lo  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Taiham;  and  for  such  an  acquaintance  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  be  the  better.  For  his  own  share  of  il;e  work,  done  wiih  his  own  ability  and 
his  own  style,  we  thank  Dr.  Beaum<  nt;  and  every  reader  of  ihe  volume,  we  think,  will  thank  him 
ioor— The  Walchman,  Jvne  20.  1&38. 

'•  This  is  one  of  our  recent  look-room  p\iblications.    It  contains  the  life  of  a  lady  who,  although 

occupjing  no  elevated  position  in  .'ociet>.  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  vas,  nevertheless,  one  whose 

\*ho!esoii:e  influence  was  widely  felt,  and  mI.o  was  a  doer  of  ueod  —  a  character  far  above  that  of 

niany  princesses. — She  was  born  in  England  in  1764.  and  ex{;erienccd   the  forgiveness  of  her  sins 

at  the  age  of  eighteen.     At  tie  age  of  tve niy-seven,  which  was  four  jears  after  her  marriage,  she 

hetatne  a  class  leader,  and  C(-niinued  in  this  ofiice  for  forty  j<ars.  having  under  her  care  during 

this  time  three  cla.>-ses,  the  number  in  all  generally  amouniiiig  lo  at  least  sixty  persons.     It  is  stated. 

hat  ihe  diligence  and  affection  with  which  she  sought  after  e\ery  wandering  sheep  were  truly  exem- 

]  lary. — Her  wisdom,  prudence,  kindness,  fideliiy,  and  eminent  spirituality,  especially  fitted  her  tor 

the  services  of  the  Church  in  the  department  assigned  to  her;  and  several  hundreds  of  persons. 

during  the  long  period  .ilready  n  entioned.  derived  untold  and  inestimable  advantage  from  personal 

intercourse  with  her  intelligent  and  cheerful  piety,  and  from  her  fervent  and  believing  prayers, 

offered  up  with  particular  reference  to  their  respective  conditiins. — Mrs.  Taiharo  was  distinguished 

by  the  profession,  and  still  more  by  the  practice  of  holiness.    As  a  bcripiural  doctrine,  she  received 

it  in  all  its  integriiy  and  New  Testament  glory,  and  was  grieved,  disappointed,  and  alarmed  when 

she  did  not  fin<i  ii  held  forth  in  «he  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  wiih  due  lulness,  force,  and  frequency. 

Her  diary  and   correspondence,  wlnrh  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hcok.  are  replete  with 

ardent  piety,  wiih  earnest  longings  for  the  salvation  ofoiliers.  and  with  deep  dt-votional  aspirations 

af'er  God.  and  cannot  be  r<ad  liy  any  one  earnestly  stri\irg  to  do  and  svfi'er  the  vhole  will  of  God 

without  great  spiritual  piofi;.'" — Copied  Jrcm  Zicn  s  Herald  into  the  Christian's  Advocate  and 

J'^urnai  Can  American  paperj. 


LETTER  Xn. 

ON     COMMERCIAL     ECONOMY. 

♦*To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH.  Esq., 

.•Si,i. —  In  my  last  letter  1  showed  you  that  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  has  commenced 
his  work  on  Political  Economy  by  adopting:  the  extraordinary  and  unf.'arranted  assumption  that 
the  science  does  not  admit  of  being  treated  of  acn/ratelij.  Such  an  assumption  beinj?  admitted,  it 
Avilj.  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  inevitable,  that  the  writer  shall  be  foujid  pursuing  tortuous  and  con- 
tradictory causes.     To  these  I  now  invite  your  attention. 

"  Having,  as  1  have  before  remarked,  commenced  his  investigation  of  the  science  with  the  ac- 
knowledged adoption  of  an  indeterminate  or  doubtful  principle,  yet  when  he  comes  to  dilate  on 
conclusions  he  sets  them  down  as  determinate  or  positive,  that  is,  of  two  inclusive  propositions,  not 
being  able  to  comprehend  the  lesser,  he,  nevertheless,  professes  to  comprehend  the  greater,  which 
includes  the  lesser.  This  will  be  made  evident  by  the  following  passage  from  page  37  of  his>ork. 
'•'Nor  are  the  errors  on  this  subject  by  any  means  confined  to  those  who  have  pursued  its  study 
in  their  closets.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  pernicious  fallacies,  and  absurd  paradoxes,  have  been, 
and  still  arc,  grnerally  current  among  those  who  pride  themselves  on  being  'practical'  men,  and  oa 
despising  theory.  There  are,  indeed,  few  rasher  theorists  than  those  who  habitually  exclaim 
against  theory.  The  notions,  for  example,  that  a  country  is  enriched  by  what  is  called  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  causing  an  influx  of  the  precious  metals;  that  the  expenditure  of  taxes,  iii  em- 
ploying the  people,  compensates  them  for  the  burden  of  taxation  ;  that  improvements  in  machinery- 
are  injurious  lo  the  lahourmg  class  ;  that  ore  individual  or  one  country  can  only  gain  at  the  expense 
of  another;  thai  the  outlay  of  an  absentee's  income  abroad,  or  the  introduction,  for  sale,  in  this 
country,  of  an  article  of  foreign  manufacture,  abstracts  an  equal  amount  of  employment  from  our 
native  industry;  these,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  aue  theoretical  doctrines  of 
THE  FALSEST  AND  MOST  INJURIOUS  CHARACTER,  taken  Up  by  uumerous  persons,  on  what  they 
consider  the  authority  of  common  sense,  but  which,  in  truth,  is  merely  crude  induction  from  a  very 
limited  and  imperfect  experience.' 

'•From  the  passage  just  quoted,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  select  two  particular  pro- 
positions—these  are,  Mhe  outlay  of  an  absentee's  income  abroad,'  and  '  the  introduction  for  sale, 
into  this  country,  of  an  article  of  foreign  manufacture.'  With  regard  to  these,  you  will  see  tliat 
the  author's  conclusion  does  not  partake,  in  the  slightest  degree,  of  tl.e  naiiire  of  doubt,  but  his 
opinion  is  of  a  character  entirely  positive,  for  his  decision  is,  that  these  'ARE  theoretical  doctrines 
of  the  falsest  and  most  injurious  character:  Thus  he  has  written  at  the  commencement  of  his 
investigation,  when  he  felt  that  he  could  deal  with  the  facts  of  his  subject  in  so  cursory  a  manner 
as  to  mould  them  accordantly  with  his  own  will ;  but  now  I  will  request  your  attention  to  another 
part  of  his  work,  where  his  course  of  argument  is  presented  under  a  very  altered  aspect.  In  the 
I5!h  chapter,  page  393  ar.d  following,  the  author  arrives  at  that  stage  of  his  investigation  where  the 
tacts  oil  which  he  has  ventured  to  dilate  necessarily  coerce  him  into  an  abandonment  of  simple 
asseriion-!,  and  conclusions  unconnected  with  premises,  and,  in  their  places,  to  trace,  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  agency  and  connexion  of  cause  and  effect;  and  now  you  will  see  this  re- 
markable result,  namely,  tlKit  the  facts  of  his  proposition,  although  badly  and  confusedly  worked 
together,  yet  lead  him  to  the  necessity  of  reversing  his  previous  conclusion.  The  passage  is 
long,  and  on  account  of  ill-arrangement,  and  the  co-mingling  of  heterogeneous  matter,  will  prove 
tedious  on  perusal;  noiwiihstandi;ig  which  it  must  be  carefully  separated  and  minutely  examined, 
and,  this  being  done,  I  feel  certain  that  every  person  who  would  exert  power  and  patience  sufficient 
to  comprehend  it,  would  be  of  opinion  that  it  aiFords  an  additional  proof  of  the  weak,  ill-con- 
structed, and  false  line  of  argument  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  develope  the  truth  of  this 
great  subject.     The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

"'The  disputed  question  of  the  effects  of  absenteeism  is  connected  with  that  on  commercial 
restraints,  and,  therefore,  conies  properly  into  discussion  in  this  place.  The  moral  benefit  which 
the  residence  of  landlords  upon  their  estates  tends  to  confer  upon  society,  has  been  conceded  by 
those  who  at  first  denied  that  residence  was  any  advantage  whatever,  and  consequently,  that 
absenteeism  could  be  any  injury.  The  economical  consequences  of  absenteeism,  so  far  as  relates 
to  England,  consist,  it  appears  to  us,  (you  see  he  begins  again  to  be  doubtful.)  simply  in  such  as 
may  flow  from  the  landlord's  income  being  expended  in  the  employment  of  one  branch  of  industry 
rather  than  another,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  rather  than  of  a  country  district.  If  an 
F.nglish  landlord  re.^i(ie  in  London,  and  expend  there  his  rental,  drawn  from  Yorkshire,  the  trades- 
men, &c.  of  London,  gain  all  that  the  tradesmen,  &c.  of  Yorkshire  lose.  If  he  reside  abroad,  his 
rental  must  be  reinilied  indirectly,  in  British  manufactures,  and  its  expenditure,  therefore,  gives 
the  same  aggregate  employment  lo  British  capital  and  labour  as  if  he  resided  in  the  country,  and 
8pent  it  on  British  goods  of  a  different  kind.  To  put  an  extreme  case,  were  even  the  whole  rental 
of  the  kingdom  spent  abroad,  there  would  still  be  as  much  employment  afforded  to  British  industry 
as  before.  Ruin  vnouKI  no  doubt  fall  upon  the  tradesmen  of  London,  of  our  watering  places,  and 
many  country  towns  and  villages;  but  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  would  gain 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  loss  sustained  by  other  places.  The  rental  could  not  be  remitted,  except 
in  the  form  of  British  manufactures,  fabricated  at  some  of  these  places.  It  is  not  meant  to  deny 
that  great  injury  would  result  from  the  absenteeism  of  all  our  landed  proprietors;  but  the  injury 
would  be  of  a  moral  and  social,  rather  than  an  economical  nature. 

'"The  caseof  Ireland, however,  differs  from  that  of  Britian  in  this  remarkable  point,  that  while 
the  latter  exports  solely  manufactures,  the  exports  of  Ireland  consist  solely  of  food, — corn,  ]>utter, 
pork,  beef,  &c.  In  her  case,  therefore,  that  portion  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil  which  accrues 
to  the  landlord  as  rent,  will,  it  he  is  an  absentee,  be  directly  exported,  as  the  only  means  of  remit- 
ting his  rent,  instead  of  being  consumed  by  manufacturers  at  home,  while  working  up  goods  for  ex- 
portation, as  in  England.  The  English  absentee  landlord  may  be  considered  as  feeding  and  em- 
ploying, with  the  surplus  produce  of  his  estate,  that  portion  of  our  manufacturing  population  which 
is  engaged  in  fabricating  the  goods  ihat  are  sent  abroad  to  pay  his  rent.  The  Irish  absentee,  on 
Jhe  conn  ary,  can  only  have  hi^s  rent  remitted  in  the  shape  of  food, —  there  is  no  secondary  inter- 
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veoing  process  whatever:  and  the  more  food  is  in  this  way  sent  out  of  the  country,  the  less,  of 
course,  remains  behind  to  support  and  give  employment  to  its  inhabitants.  If  these  were  all  fully 
fed  and  employed,  no  harm  would  result  from  the  exportation  of  food,  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  some  parts  of  North  America.  But  so  long  as  the  people  of  any  country  are,  as  in  Ireland 
but  half-employed,  and  half-fed,  so  long,  to  export  food  from  thence,  will  be  to  take  away  the 
means  existing  in  the  country  for  setting  them  to  work,  and  improving  their  condition.  Should  the 
Irish  absentee  landlord  return  to  reside  at  home,  a  considerble  portion  of  the  food  now  exported  to 
pay  his  rent  would  be  transferred  by  him  to  Irish  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  labourers,  whom  he 
could  not  avoid  employing  to  satisfy  a  variety  of  wants.  Ireland  would  profit,  pro  tanto,  by  the 
additional  employment  and  subsistence  afforded  to  her  inhabitants.  As  it  is,  she  loses  by  the 
absence  of  her  landlords  exactly  what  she  would  gain  by  their  return.' 

"  1  have  thus  shown  you  that  the  writer  whose  work  I  am  now  examining,  commenced  his 
investigation  of  the  subject  by  asserting  one  thing,  and  concluded  it  by  asserting  that  which  is 
diametrically  the  opposite  ;  for  he  began  by  declaring  positiveli/  that  the  doctrine  by  which  it  is 
iiiaintaiHed  that  the  outlay  of  an  a!»sentee's  income  abroad  abstracts  an  equal  amount  of  employ- 
ment from  native  industry,  is  a  theoretical  doctrine  of  the  falsest  and  most  injurious  c.'iaracter,  and 
he  concluded  by  tracing  out  himself  a.  ser\e-i  of  facts  showing  the  injurious  nature  of  absentee 
expenditure,  end  establishing  the  very  result  which  he  had  previously  denounced,  thus  revising  and 
reversing  his  own  judgment. 

•'I  will  conclude  my  review  of  ^Ir.  Poulett  Scrope's  work  by  urging  upon  your  attentioD 
another  most  important  and  remarkable  feature,  which  pervades  the  entire  matter  of  argument 
which  I  have  jusi  quoted.  Although  I  have  brought  this  feature  under  your  notice  befbre,  as 
appertaining  to  your  own  work,  yet  it  is  a  feature  of  such  vast  importance,  that  wherever  it  is 
found  to  be  introduced,  it  ought  to  have  especial  consideration  given  to  it.  With  regard,  then,  to 
any  change  which  may  be  made  iu  the  circumstances  of  a  country  by  means  of  an  alteration  of  its 
commercial  laws,  it  will  be  evident  that  such  change  must  have  its  result  in  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing ways — first,  by  a  decrease,  which  would  he  an  injurious  result;  secondly,  by  an  equivalent, 
which  also  would  be  injurious,  for  it  would  be  compelling  men  to  quit  their  occupations  and  places 
of  abode  for  no  object:  and  thirdly,  by  an  increase,  which  would  be  beneficial.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  duty  of  those  who  argue  the  case  is,  to  exhibit  a  well-defined  source  of  AD- 
\  ANT  AGE  accruing  from  the  proposed  cliange;  for  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  making 
the  change  is  that  of  opening  the  way  to  the  formation  of  additional  capital,  in  order  that  the 
increase  of  the  means  of  sustaining  population,  and  the  iacreaseof  population,  may  be  preserved  in 
a  progression  justly  proportioned  the  one  to  ihe  other. 

••  Thus  the  fact  contended  for  and  to  be  demonstrated  is  that  of  increase.  This  will  be 
admitted  by  every  writer  who  possesses  the  lea^t  title  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Now, 
the  point  to  which  I  have  to  cali  your  attention  here  is,  i!ie  lamentable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Poulett 
.Scrope  has  met  this  important  argument  of  fflc/'ffl^e.  When  dilating  on  the  consequences  of  in- 
dulging, to  a  very  great  degree,  a  taste  for  foreign  commodities  by  the  people  of  this  country,  he 
has  framed  his  case  succinctly,  and  has  given  a  decision  upon  its  results.  He  has  informed 
us,  that  in  the  event  of  a  great  portion  of  the  income  of  the  country  being  expended  abroad, 
ruin  would,  without  doubt,  fall,  first  upon  the  tradesmen  of  London,  then  upon  those  of  our  watering 
places,  then  upon  many  country  towns,  and  then  upon  many  villages ;  but  that  Manchester  and 
.Sheffield.  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  would  gain  in  exact  proportion  to  the  loss  sustained  by  other 
places.  It  is  a  pleasing,  though  a  very  rare  occurrence,  to  find  a  political  economist  attempting  to 
give  a  dijinition.  In  this  instance,  however,  a  definition  has  been  given,  for  the  writer  says,  that 
the  gain  of  some  place  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  loss  of  others.  Now,  the  words  '  in 
exact  proportion'  must,  of  necessity,  assign  an  equal  measure  or  quantity  to  both  the  predicates  of 
the  proposition.  The  implication,  therefore,  is,  that  the  predicate  antecedent  and  the  predicate 
procedent  are  EQUAL  the  one  to  the  other.  The  problem,  when  worked  by  figures,  will  then 
stand  thus:  Let  the  subtraction  from  an  ascertained  congregate  be  equal  to  the  number  1000 — let 
the  addition  to  another  ascertained  congregate  be  also  equ=il  to  the  number  1000 — hence  no  in- 
crease in  the  aggregate.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  postulate,  or  object  required,  which  is 
increase,  is  not  found. 

"  I  have  now  proved  to  you,  that  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  has  entirely  failed  to  accomplish  that 
which  should  have  been  the  great  object  of  his  labours,  namely,  establishing  ihe  law  of  increase 
of  capital.  On  concluding  my  examination  of  his  work,  I  will  beg  of  you  to  notice  the  very  cool 
and  careless  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  word  ruin.  He  has  told  us,  that  under  certain 
circumstances,  ruin  would  fall  upon  the  tradesmen  of  London — a  pretty  considerable  body  of  the 
people  is  here  included.  He  then  proceeds  to  assign  ruin  aho  to  the  people  of  our  watering  places, 
again  to  ihose  of  manv  country  towns,  and  also  to  those  inhabiting  many  villages.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  allay,  in  some  degree,  the  alarm  which  might  arise  from  a  prospect  of  such  extensive 
devastation  and  misery,  he  then  proceeds  to  argue,  that  in  exact  proportion  as  would  be  (he  ruin  of 
these  places  so  would  be  the  rise  of  others.  Now,  if  all  the  gain  which  is  here  asserted  should  be 
conceded  as  possible  to  accrue,  even  then  the  writer  would  be  arg"uing  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
course  which  every  wise  and  benevolent  statesman,  as  well  as  every  sensible  writer  on  political 
economy,  profess  to  uphold,  which  is,  the  voidest  diffusion  of  wealth. 

'•  The  whole  character  of  Mr.  Scrope's  description  brings  to  my  mind  scenes  equally  inventive, 
although  ludicrous — I  mean  those  which  are  exhibited  toourchildren  in  theChristmas  Pantomimes, 
when  Harlequin,  merely  by  a  slight  application  of  his  wand,  ordains  that,  in  an  instant,  some 
things  vanish  and  others  rise  into  being.  I  now  finish  my  examination  of  this  curious,  but  true 
specimen  of  modern  reasoning,  as  well  as  of  the  enlightment  of  the  present  age.  In  my  next  letter, 
I  will  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  works  which  are  of  far  more  importance,  and,  unhappily  for 
our  country  and  for  mankind,  have  exercised  far  greater  influence — I  mean  those  of  Malthus. 

'*  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant. 

"No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  March  7,  1S42."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 

Prin:ed  by  Vincent  Terras  &  Co.,  7.  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Oastlcr  cannot  inspit  the  followin<]f,  without  pulilicly  expressing  his  thnnk- 
fuluess  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  given  to  him  such  friends.  May  the  priso- 
ner's God  reward  and  bless  the  prisoner's  benefactors. 

"  16,  Dous;hly  Sired,  March  17,  1S42. 
"  My  dear  Sir^ — Although  it  mai/  he  repugnant  lo  your  feelings  to  plwr  before  the  readers 
of  your  Fleet  Paj)ers  the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  on  the  snbjert  of  a  ptihlic  testi- 
monial to  1/ou,  yet  I  feel  certain  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  the  readers  of  your  papers 
will  derive  much  satisfaction  on  being  informed  of  the  progress  which  has  heen  made  in  this 
token  of  public  esteem  and  approbation.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  insert,  in  the  next 
number  of  your  Fleet  Paper.s,  an  account  of  the  public  meeting  which  has  been  held  this  day^ 
together  with  '  The  Address^  and  the  list  of  Subscriptions. 

"  /  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

«  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison:'  "  fV  ILL  I  AM  ATKINSON." 


THE  OASTLER  TESTIMONIAL. 

Trustees — The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Feversham;  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.;  John  Walter, 

Esq.;  John  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  Busfield  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  William  Aikinson. 

The  object  contemplated  by  the  supporters  of  this  fund,  is  that  of  providing  for  the  well- 
known  advocate  of  public  rights,  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  and  his  family. 

Having  been  impressed  very  early  in  life  with  the  extreme  importance  of  those  principles  whicli 
conduce  to  thegeneral  welfare  of  society,  and  enconraging  constantly  in  his  mind  a  feeling  hostile  to 
overy  infraction  of  those  principles,  Mr.  Oastler  became  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  cause  of  ihc 
weak  and  the  oppressed,  as  well  as  an  ardent  opponent  of  all  who  attempted  to  exercise  injustice 
and  rruelty. 

The  sphere  of  his  private  duties  being  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  IMr. 
Oasiler's  sympathies  were  necessarily  excited  by  the  sufferings  of  children  of  tender  years  who 
were  employed  in  manufactories,  and  the  energies  of  his  mind  were  directed  to  the  great  question 
«ff  legislative  regulation  of  factory  labour.  To  all  tvho  have  exerted  themselves  in  this  interesting 
and  momentous  question.  Mr.  Oastler  has  given  the  most  efficient  support;  and  those  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  subject  are  gratified  by  knowing  that  tl>e  question  having  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  leijislalure  of  Great  Britain,  has  also  been  adopted  in  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of  the  United  Slates  of  America.  Mr.  Oastler,  as  is  well  known, 
has  also  contended  for  a  just  and  humane  system  of  Poor  Laws  ;  and  his  advocacy  of  the  great 
and  sacred  principle  upon  which  ail  Poor  Laws  should  be  founded,  in  contradistinction  to  the  modern 
attempt  to  innovate  ;ind  encroach  upon  the  constiiuiional  right  of  the  poor  to  relief,  may  be  cha- 
Pticterized  as  strenuous,  constant,  and  most  successful. 

Although  the  advocacy  of  the  great  public  questions  before  mentioned  has  placed  Mr.  Oastler 
in  the  position  of  an  influential  supporter  of  popular  rights,  yet  he  has  not  attempted  either  to 
Kicrease  or  to  uphold  his  influence  by  appealing  or  yielding  to  the  seltish  passions  of  any  sectioi 
of  ihe  community  ;  but  he  has  boldly  and  emphatically,  and  often  in  the  midst  of  great  personal 
danger,  denounced  oppression  and  injustice,  in  whatever  quarter  they  appeared  to  him  to  originate, 
whether  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  or  in  ihat  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  his 
object  being  to  instil  into  thr-  minds  of  the  whole  people  the  great  truth  of  relative  duties,  and 
tlie  paramount  necessity  of  fulfilling  them:  the  source  from  which  he  hns  derived  his  knowledge  of 
those  duties  [)eing  the  w.ll  of  God,  as  revealed  to  mankind  in  the  Holv  Scriptures. 

Thus  Mr.  Oastler's  constant  endeavour  has  been  to  maintain  the  principles  upon  which  the 
British  Constitution  is  founded  ;  uniting  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  entire  body  of  the 
people  in  a  xriutual  and  just  support  of  each  other,  that  bond  of  union  being  the  Church  of  Ciirisl. 

It  will  not  excite  surprise,  that  seeing  svsenatic  tyrannv  and  crupltv  practised  u,)on  the  most 
helpless  of  o\ir  race  in  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Oastler  has  witnessed  it,  he  should  have  been 
driven,  by  the  ontiiusiastic  ardour  of  his  nature,  to  utter  expressions  which  those  who  Isave  not  been 
similarly  circumstanced  mi-jht  whU  condemn;  but  on  this  point  he  has  been  the  subject  or"  much 
misrepresentation,  and  also  of  much  wilful  detraction;  notwithstanding  which  he  has  continued  in 
an  undeviating  course  of  public  duty,  not  permitting  his  exertions  to  sustain  the  least  check  on  ac- 
count of  opposition  and  difficulties  which  would  have  overwhelmed  most  men.  One  very  impor- 
tant fact,  showing-  i!ie  true  and  valuable  nature  of  his  service^,  should  here  be  '.neulioned,  which  is, 
thai  those  who  have  been  -o  placed  as  to  be  best  acquainted  with  \n-:  m'jtives  and  his  proceedings, 
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have  proved  themselves  to  he  his  waimpst  and  most  constant  public  supporters,  as  well  as  hi* 
private  frieuds,  among^sl  whom  may  be  i  ockontnl  proprie;or.s  of  some  of  the  largest  factories  in  the 
kingdom. 

Tlie  "-reat  efforts  whirh  Mr.  Oasiler  has  mude  for  his  country,  iiave,  however,  cost  him  muclu 
No  considerations  of  private  interest  have  ever  restrained  him  in  bis  endeavours  to  fulfil  that  which 
he  conceived  to  be  his  public  duty.  Tins  great,  benevolent,  and  patriotic  mnn  is  now  the  inmate  of 
a  debtors'  prison;  debarred  the  full  exercise  of  those  admirable  faculties  of  mind  and  body  wliicli 
are  so  well  adapted  to  procure  an  ample  provision  for  himself  and  family.  A  most  earnest  appeal 
is  niade  to  those  who  are  attached  to  the  cause  of  British  Constitutional  Government  to  contribute 
towards  raisin;^-  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Mr.  Oasller,his  wife,  and  their  adopted  daughter, 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  The  money  which  is  raised  will  be  under  the  controul  of  the  Trustees 
whose  names  are  before  mentioned,  who  will  decide  on  the  best  method  of  fulfilling  the  object 
intended. 

The  projectors  of  this  Testimonial  beg  to  sujjgest  to  all  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Mr. 
Oastler's  principles,  the  necessity  of  proceeding  immediately  to  form  themselves  into  Committees 
for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  communicating  the  results  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  ;  for  it  should  be  particularly  remembered  that  the  well-being  of  all  who 
obtain  their  living  by  tlieir  daily  labour  is  especially  included  in  this  cause,  and  that  many  of  them 
teel  a  warm  interest  in  it,  whose  contributions,  however  small,  will  be  equally  esteemed  as  those  of 
much  larger  amount. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  l-v  Messrs.  Drummonds,  Bankers,  Charing  Cross,  London;  and 
by  the  Hoiioray  Secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Atkinson,  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  London,  to  whom  all 
inquiries  and  communications  are  to  be  addressed. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    ANNOUNCED. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Feversham    - 

Lord  Ashley,  M.P. 

Sir  George  Sinclair.  Bart. 

Sir  Alexander  Hood,   Bart.,  Comp- 

ton  Castle,  Somersetshire 
John  Walter,  Esq. 
W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.     - 
Kev.  J.  D.  Schomberg,  Polesworth, 
Tamworih  -         -         -         -         - 
Mr.  William  Atkinson     -         -         - 
A  Ruilandshire  Rector  and  his  wife    - 
V/dliam  Thurnall,  Esq.,   Duxford, 
Cambridge  _  -         -  - 

.;.    T.    Ouseley,    Esq.,    Shropshire 

Conservative,  Shrewsbury    - 
Jolin  Perceval,  Esq. ,7, Camden  Ville, 
Kensington  _         _         -         - 

J.  Leese.  Esq..  Manchester      - 
Mr.  J.  Hales,  Kensington  Gore 
William  Fauquier,  Esq. 
Howlaiid  R.  W.  Colberg,  Esq. 
Joiin  Bowen,  Esq.,  Bridgewater 

.1.  H. 

Mr.  VV.  Galpin       -         .         -         - 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  Worcester 
J.  Dent,  Esq.,  do. 

T.  Dent,  Esq.,  do. 

Mr.  Robert  Hill,  do. 

John  Sanger,  Esq.,  Oxford  Street    - 
Matthias  Attwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Uashleigh,  jun.  Esq.,  M.P., 
per  W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.  - 
Charles    Wing,    Esq.,   North   Bank, 
Regent's  Park     -         -         -         - 
C.   P.  Bancks,  Esq.,  Elm  Cottage, 
Bev\dley      _         _         _  -         - 

iioberi  Hall,  Esq.,  8,  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster  .  -  -  - 
Hight  Hon.  Lord  Northwich  - 
Mr.  Underwood,  1,  Vere  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  -  -  .  _ 
Mr.  W.  Underwood,  do. 
Mr.  W.  Bullock,  jun.      - 

H    M. 

Charles  R.  Colville,  Esq.  M.P. 

Dr.  Sandwith,  42,  Great  Onnond  St. 
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\sldey,  M.P.       -     '    - 
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R.  Mence,  Esq.,  Parthenon  Club 
Mr.  G.  Cotsell,  Landporf.  Portsea  - 
Mr.  W.  Thorne,  Birmingham  - 
Mr.  J.  Barrett,          do. 
John    Maxwell,   Esq.,    Hill    Head, 
Glasgow     -        -         -         -         - 
R.  C.  Hildyard.  Esq.       - 
Mr.  P.  W.  Twells,  Birmingham 
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per  W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq..  .M.P.    - 
No  Rural  Policeman,  Wenlock 
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Ex  traded  from  The  Times  of  March  18,  1842. 
THE  OASTLER  TESTIMONIAL. 

Yesterday  a  meeliriij  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oasiler  was  held  at  the  Briti-«h  CvifFee-honse.  Cock- 
spur  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  promotinj^  the  suh^cription  proposed  to  be  raised  in  commemoration 
of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Oastler  in  the  cause  of  the  labouring  classes, 

Amonsfst  those  pie-*ent  we  observed  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Feversham,  Mr.  Ferrand.  M.P.,  Mr. 
Walter,  Mr.  J.  Perceval,  Mr.  Wing,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Cox,  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Grant  (from  Man-r 
Chester),  &c. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walter, 

Lord  Feversham  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  on  assuming  that  position,  his  Lordship  said 
that  it  afforded  htm  great  pleasure  to  have  the  honour  of  filling  such  a  post  on  such  an  occasion.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  state  at  any  length  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  assembled, 
because  they  were  all  fully  aware  of  its  character.  They  were  also  well  aware  of  the  situation  in 
which  their  friend,  Mr.  Oastler,  had  been  placed — he  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Fleet  Prison  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  months,  for  a  debt  due  to  Mr.  Thornhill.  During  that  time,  Mr.  Oastler  had 
undergone  many  hardships,  and  his  health  had  been  considerably  impaired.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  had  received  the  visits  of  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  he  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  a 
large  body  of  the  public — two  facts  which  had  tended  very  much  to  alleviate  that  distress  of  mind 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  undergone.  (Hear.)  The  immediate  object  of  the  present  meeting 
was  not  merely  to  elfect  the  liberation  of  ^Ir.  Oastler. however  desirable  that  object  would  of  itself 
be,  but  to  furiher  a  subscription  which  had  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  and  future  comfort  of 
that  gentleman  and  his  family.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  course  it  would  be  an  afterconsiderafion  amongst 
the  subscribers  and  contributors  generally  as  to  the  particular  way  in  which  the  money  collected 
should  be  appropriated.  If  a  fund  could  be  raised  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them,  after  having 
gained  Mr.  Oasiler's  liberation,  to  place  him  and  his  family  in  a  comfortable  and  independent 
position,  it  would  be  extremely  gratifying;  but,  at  all  events,  the  first  anxiety  was  to  rescue  him 
from  his  present  confinement — an  end  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  most  urgent 
to  attain.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  known  Mr.  Oastler  for  many  years,  and  it  had  been  a  source  of 
great  regret  to  him  that  he  sliould  have  been  placed  in  his  present  painful  situation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  most  sincerely  hoped,  however,  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  whf^n  rhev  should  have  the  satis- 
faction of  accomplishing  his  liberation.  In  the  meantime,  let  him  (Lord  Feversham)  pr?ss  upon 
the  meeting,  and  upon  all  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler,  the  necessity  of  exertion  in  the  obtainment  of 
contributions,  so  as  to  effect  that  object;  and  he  trusted  th'it  the  funds  collected  would,  as  he  had 
already  intimated,  be  so  large  as  to  enable  them  to  place  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  family  in  a  position 
of  comfort  and  independence.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  (ihe  honorary  secretary)  having  been  called  upon  by  the  noble  chairman  to  state 
what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  business,  said,  that  earlv  in  the  last  year  he  had  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  i\Ir.  Oastler.  and   during  his  visits  to  that  gentleman  in  prison  he  had  had 
occasion  to  observe  his  great  exertions  for  the  public  good;  and  at  the  same  time,  unluckily,  to  re- 
mark that  those  exertions  of  mind  had  impaired,  and  made  great  inroads  on,  his  health  ;  and  even- 
tually, in  the  month  of  July,  he  was  confined  with  a  severe  fever.  It  had  also  come  within  his  know- 
ledge that  he  was  suffering  the  greatest  anxiety  of  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  situation  of  his 
family,  and  of  others  who  were  dependent  on  him  for  support.     In  consequence,  he  had  written  to 
the  noi)le  lord  who  that  day  so  kindly  presided  over  them,  knowing  that  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Mr, 
Oastler.    Eventually  the  noble  lord  and  himself  had  had  an  interview,  in  the  course  of  which  it  had 
been  arranged  tliat  this  scheme  for  accomplishing  Mr.  Oastler's  liberation  should  be  put  in  circu- 
lation amongst  his  old  friends  at  the  earliest  moment.     But  previously  to  that  having  been  done,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  that  he  should  visit  some  of  the  chief  manufacturing  districts;  and  accordingly, 
he  had  gone  to  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  and  in  all  those  places  he  had  met  with  the  nsost  cordial  re- 
ception,  all  parties  manifesting  a  warm  anxiety  for  the  ^success  of  the  undertaking  (hear)  ;  and, 
moreover,  each  expressing  a  desire  to  contribnte  towards  the  proposed  subscription.  (Hear.)    He 
must  here  say.  that  in  the  progress  of  the  plan  the  public  press  had  displayed  an  anxiety  to  further 
the  cause,  and  n)ost  nobly  and  effectively  had  they  supported  it  by  their  writings.   (Hear.)     On  Lis 
return  to  town,  the  first  step  adopted  was  that  of  framing  the  scheme  which  was  to  be  sent  forth  to 
the  world  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  private  friends  and  admirers  of  3Ir.  Oastler.     (The  worthy 
speaker  here  read  the  paper  to  which  he  referred,  which  has  already  appeared  in  our  columns.)  He 
might  add.   that   the  noble  chairman.  Sir  G.  Sinclair,  Bart.,  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Fielden,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  W.  Ferrand.  M.P.,  had  accepted  the  office  of  trustees.     (Hoar,  hear.)     The  amount  of  sub- 
sciptions  already   received   was  550/.,   they  had  that  day  been  favoured  with  a  cheque  for  50/. 
from  Mr.  R.  Fountayne  Wilson.  (Hear,  hear.)     They  had  also  received  100/.  from  Mr.  Tatham, 
of  Nottingham,  and  25/.  from  Mr.  William  Tatham,  of  the  same  place,  and  5  guineas  from  the 
Editor  of  The  Courier.     (Hear.)     He  could  assure  the  meeting,  that  the  country,  especially  the 
manufacturing  districts,  were  quite  alive  to  the  subject,  and  that  being  the  case,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  object  they  had  at  heart.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Walter  said,  that  in  recommending  the  resolution  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  to 
propose  to  the  meeting,  he  thought  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  occupy  the  attention  and  the 
time  of  those  around  him  by  any  lengthened  observations.  Such  a  course,  indeed,  was  rendered 
the  less  requisite  by  the  candid  and  full  statement  which  they  had  just  heard  from  the  noble  lord 
who  had  done  them  the  honour  to  preside  over  ihem  on  thai  occasion  (liear.  hear),  and  to  whom  he, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler,  felt  extremely  grateful  for  his  kindness  in 
taking  the  chair  that  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  respect  to  Mr.  Oastler,  those  whom  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  were  as  well  acquainted  with  that  gentleman  as  he  was  himself.  They  all 
fully  appreciated  his  merits  and  his  worth;  many  of  them,  probably,  had  had  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him  from  the  fact  of  having  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  had  lived, 
and  they  were  a'!  rquall.v  earnest  with  himself  in  their  desire  to  obtain  his  liberation  from  prison. 
J[neaf.)   He  know  not  of  any  better  plan  to  accomplish  that  object  than  that  of  a  liberal  subscripr 


tion  on  the  part  of  liis  friends  and  admirers  (hear,  hear);  and  although  the  amount  the?  had  as  yet 
received  was  not  lari^e.  still  the  sum  was  hifjhly  respectable,  inasmuch  as  it  had  nearly  reached 
GOO/,  (hear,  hear),  and  that,  too,  without  any  efforts  having  been  made  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
where  Mr.  Oastler  was  far  better  known  and  esteemed.  He  sincerely  trusted  that,  the  endeavour 
to  raise  a  subscription  would  be  attended  with  complete  success.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  many 
in  the  room  who  were  associated  with  the  manufacturing  portions  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  doubled 
not  but  that  they  would  exert  themselves  most  strenuously  with  a  view  to  attain  the  oI)ject  they  had 
that  day  assembled  to  promote.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  conclude  by  proposing  the  following 
resolution :  *■'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  R.  Oastler  is  entitled  to  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, on  account  of  the  unceasing  and  arduous  efforts  which  he  has  made,  and  which  he  still  continues 
to  make,  for  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes." 

Mr.  Wing  seconded  the  proposition  with  the  greate  t  satisfaction,  Mr.  Oastler  had  been  one 
of  the  most  unflinching  and  zealous  advocates  of  benevolence  of  his  dav  :  he  was  one  whose  whole 
life  had  been  signally  marked  by  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  misery  and  sufferings  under 
which  others  had  existed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  throughout  his  exertions  in  the  cause  af 
benevolence,  Mr.  Oastler's  conduct  had.  at  all  times,  been  distinguished  by  a  veneration  for  the 
institutions  of  the  country.     (Hear.)     The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Cox  moved,  as  the  second  resolution,  'That  this  meeting  approves  of  the 
scheme  which  has  been  pioposed  for  raising  a  testimonial  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Oastler  and  his 
family  by  means  of  a  public  sul)scription,"  and  said,  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oast- 
ler through  the  performance  of  his  public  duties;  and  if  it  were  not  deemed  unbecoming  iu  a  mi- 
nister of  the  established  church  to  do  so  upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  he  would  say  that 
that  gentleman  had  gained  his  approbation  originally  by  his  aitachment  to  that  church  and  by  the 
■vast  struggles  be  had  made  t;)  alleviate  the  distresses  of  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  derived 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  intercourse  he  had  enjoyed  with  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  family.  That 
^Ir.  Oastler's  exertions  had  been  invariably  those  of  public  benevolence  it  was  impossible  to  doubt, 
and  they  had  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  those  exertions  had  been  attended  with  considerable 
success.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  a  little  strange,  that  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country 
should  have  been  so  long  left  without  some  legislative  check  ;  but  such  had  been  the  fact,  and  many 
circumstances  which  had  come  to  light  clearly  showed  how  necessary  it  was  that  some  man  like 
Mr.  Oastler,  a  man  possessed  of  a  powerful  mind,  swayed  by  patriotism  and  humanity  of  feeling, 
should  have  brought  his  energies  to  bear  on  the  su!)ject.  (Flear.)  The  result  of  that  get>:leinan's 
labours  in  the  cause,  had  been  that  the  manufacturing  districts  had  at  length  become  the  ol)jeclof 
legislative  enactment.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  successful  exertions  of  Mr.  Oastler  on  the  factory  ques- 
tion— his  endeav;)urs  to  gain  an  alleviation  of  the  miseries  under  which  the  poor  factory  children 
were  labouring — were  known  to  all  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  relief  had  been  in  a  measure 
gained  by  ihe  means  of  an  enactment  of  wiiich  many  of  the  raillowners  themselves,  he  believed,  were 
now  ready  to  admit  the  benefit.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Ramsey,  in  a  speech  eulogizing  the  benevolent  and  powerful  exertions  of  Mr.  Oastler, 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  vvas  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Perceval  then  proposed,  "That  a  committee,  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
Mr.WinjT,  Mr.  J.  Perceval,  Mr.  Sanger,  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Ramsay,  Rev.  J.  S.  Cox,  and  Mr.  B, 
Jowett,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  undertaking 
i,n  London;  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  Mr,  Oastler's  friends  in  the  couniry  to  form  similar 
committees,  and  that  they  communicate  the  results  of  their  labours  to  the  Secretary  in  London;" 
and  went  on  to  remark,  that  in  a  lengthened  intercourse  with  Mr.  Oas;l<-r,  the  only  faults  that  he 
had  had  to  find  with  him  were,  that  his  liberality  was  too  unbounded,  whilst  his  kindness  of  feeling 
had  been  too  fine.     (Hear,  hear,) 

Mr,  Underwood  seconded  the  resolution  most  cordially.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr, 
Oastler  upwards  of  seventeen  years,  and  a  tnore  worthy,  a  more  benevolent  man,  never  existed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  beloved  and  esteemed,  especially  by  the  working  classes,  by  all  who  knew 
him.     (Hear,  hear,) — The  resolution  was  carried, 

Mr,  Feruand,  M,P.  begged  to  move  a  voteof  thanks  to  the  noble  lord  who  had  so  ably  presided 
over  them  on  that  interesting  occasion.  (Hear.)  He  was  confident  that  every  friend  of  Mr.  Oast- 
ler's, as  well  as  that  gentleman  himself,  would  feel  most  deeply  grateful  to  the  noble  lord  for  his 
kindness  in  taking  the  chair.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  known  Mr.  Oastler  for  twelve  years ;  and 
the  first  time  he  had  become  acquainted  with  him  was  on  the  day  when  he  had  called  a  meeting  in 
defence  of  the  poor  factory  children,  and  as  a  proof  to  what  an  extent  had  been  the  attachment  of 
the  workihg  classes  to  the  man,  and  the  great  confidence  they  had  reposed  in  him,  he  would  inform 
the  meeting  that  it  was  the  largest  assembly  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Yorkshire.  The  vast 
masses  of  the  country  had  assembled  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  being  guided  by  Mr,  Oastler. 
THear,  hear.)  In  that  county  there  appeared  to  be  one  feeling  for  him  ;  he  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  all,  and  the  general  opinion  there  was,  that  in  his  conduct  towards  his  master,  he  had 
been  a  sincere,  active,  and  faithful  servant.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  whole  of  his  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  manifested  by  a  restless  anxiety  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  his  felloWr 
creatures  (hear,  hear),  and  if  his  friends  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  (everv  man  claiming  to 
himself  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  factory  classes,)  exerted  themselves,  Mr.  Oastler  would, 
ere  long,  again  come  forth  into  the  world  a  free  man,  unfettered  by  any  claim  which  his  late  master 
had  had  upon  him,  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  gfentleman  then  passed  a  very  high  eulogium  on  the 
nol)le  lord,  whose  conduct  through  life  had  been  marked  by  consideration  for  the  humbler  orders, 
and  whose  example  he  wished  were  more  extensively  followed.  He  concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  Lordship. 

Mr.  Grant  seconded  the  resolution  and  stated,  that  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler  would  be 
hailed  with  loud  expressions  of  delight  throughout  Lancasiiire  as  well  as  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Chairman  having,  in  the  handsotnest  terms,  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  urged 
that  strong  exertions  should  be  mide  to  effect  the  object  tlicy  had  in  view,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  Now  Road,  London. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


-^^'ToRY,"  Canterbury. — Mr.  Oasller  is  not  aware  that  the  Editor  of  the  Cliester  Couiant  has 
noticed  his  reply  (in  Vol.  2,  No.  7. J  to  the  observations  of  that  paper  respecting  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Free  Trade  principles. 

John  Jones,  Minories. — His  letter  is  received.     The  sentiments  do  honour  to  his  h&ad  and  his 
heart. 

-,  Clement's  Lane,  is  thanked  for  2*.  6rf.,  received  by  Richard  Oastler  for  the  Factory 


Cripple,  Michael  Hopkins,  Leeds. 

John  Broadbent,  Ashron-under-Lyne. — His  letter  and  enclosure  are  received.  Mr.  Oastler 
will  he  still  more  obliged  if  J.  B.  will  furnish  him  with  proof  that  the  man  whose  name  is  in 
the  list  which  Mr.Cobden  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  fined  201.  for  being  guilty 
of  "  truck.'"  Mr.  Oastler  has  heard  of  many  of  those  persons,  who  tried  to  whitewash  them- 
selves in  Parliament,  who  are  verily  guilty.  Heintends  ta  publish  the  truth  respecting  them 
ichen  his  list  is  complete.  Any  correct  information  on  the  subject  will  be  most  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Mr.  0.  has  heard  a  strange  tale  about  Mr.  Brookes  having  been  ''  hunted^''  by  his 
workpeople,  and  about  another  of  the  immaculate  '"'  double-Aej/mg-"  it.  All  particulars  will 
be  very  useful. 

JoAH  MA.TTINSON,  Leeds. — His  very  interesting  letter  is  thankfully  received :  it  will  be  very 
useful.  Such  information,  though  truly  melancholy,  is  very  useful,  to  guide  one  who,  in 
prison,  writes  for  the  public. 

A  Suffolk  Farmer  is  received.  The  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  as  required,  forwarded, 
after  perusal. 

Notices  of  Fleet  Papers  nejct  week. 

The  friends  of  honesty  and  justice  should  be  forming  themselves  into  comjuittees,  4'^.,  to  be 
ready  with  witnesses  for  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  fraud  and  oppression. 


"  London,  16,  Doughty  Street,  March  22,  1842. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — A  zealous  friend  of  yours  at  Alnwick  has  written  to  me,  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  your  friends  in  the  different  places  in  the  country  forming  themselves  into  com- 
millees,  and  appointing  a  secretary  and  collectors,  who  may  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
Testimonial  which  your  friends  have  originated.  I  will  thank  you  to  assure  your  friends 
that  this  is  the  plan  which  ought  to  be,  and  which  I  hope  will  be,  adopted  generally  ;  and 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  communications  from  a  great  number  (f  such  committees  and 
secretaries. 

"  /  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  very  truly, 
'«  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Fleet  Prisotjt."  *'  WILLIAM  ATKINSON.'' 


ANTED  1,000^.  at  once,  at  51.  per  cent,  interest  till  repaid.     The  greater 
part  to  be  secured  on  Land,  tlie  remainder  on  Personal  Security.    The  person  advancing- 
the  same  will  find  his  account  in  it  to  a  great  extent  in  the  end. 

Letters    (post   paid)   addressed  to  R.   O.,  Fleet,    London.    vr.W    be    duly    fjrwardeJ    to   the 
Advertiser. 


(2) 

The  following  report  of  the  nieetiiij,'  held  in  London  on  the  IJth  uUiiiio,  ujipcarcd 
in  the  Morning  Herald  of  Marck  19,  184;2.. 

THE  OASTLER  TESTI.MOXIAL. 

On  Thursday  a  public  meeting' of  the  frieiuls  of  Mr.  O-asiler  Was  held  at  the   British   Hotel, 
Cockspur  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  ihe  aI)ove  ol)jeot. 

Lord  FiivuRSHAM  was,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  WAi.xrit.  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Noble  Cliainnan  said  he  Lad  great  pleasure  ami  satiifaciioii  in  being  called  upon  to  take 
th.e  chair  on  this  occasion.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  hiin  tosiaicai  any  length  «hat  ihe  object 
of  the  meeting  was,  as  no  doubt  the  gentlemen  present  were  all  of  them  aware  of  it.  TJjey  were 
also,  doubtlessly,  aware  of  the  situation  in  which  iheir  friend  Mr.  Oasiler  had  been  placed  for  so 
many  monilis — viz.  that  he  had  for  a  period  of  about  sixteen  monihs  been  confined  in  the  Fleet 
prison  for  debt,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Th(»rnhill.  During  that  period  Mr.  Oasiler  had  undergone  many 
hardships,  and  lie  regretted  to  say  that  his  health  had  been  considerably  impaired — (hear,  hear). 
At  the  same  tin»e.  however,  be  (the  noble  chairman)  should  mention  that  Mr.  Oasiler  had.  during: 
bis  confinement,  received  repealed  visits  from  many  of  his  friends,  who  had  expressed  the  deepe.«.f 
.ssmpaihy  for  his  situation,  and  had  rendered  him  pecuniary  assistance,  and  that  the  public  had  also 
ijianifesled  a  deep  and  sincere  sympalhv  on  hieb»lialf — (hear.  hear).  All  this  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure alleviated  the  distress  which  Mr.  Oastler  would  have  otherwise  experienced.  But  ti,e  gre;u 
chject  of  the  present  meeting  was  not  merely  to  obtain  the  liheration  of  Mr.  Oastler — (hear,  hear). 
However  desirable  it  might  be  that  such  a  result  should  How  from  the  present  meeting,  yet  the  ob- 
ject was  rather  to  further  the  subscription  which  had  been  contributed  for  the  benelit  and  for  the 
comfort  of  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  family — (bear,  hear).  Of  course  it  would  be  hereafter  for  the  sub- 
scribers generally  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated. If  sucij  an  amount  could  be  raised  as  would  enable  them  to  place  Mr.  Oastler  and  his 
family  in  a  comfortable  -state,  he  was  confident  that  every  friend  of  the  working  classes  and  every 
benevolent  mind  would  be  highly  gratified — (hear,  hear);  if  thus  could  not  be  effected,  their  exer- 
tions might  at  all  events  assist  in  rescuing  him  from  prison — (hear,  hear).  This  would  be  a  great 
object — (hear) — an  object  which,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  country  most  heartily  desired  to  see  accomplished — (cheers).  He  had  known  Mr.  Oasiler 
a  great  number  of  years,  and  it  had  been  a  source  of  great  regret  to  him  that  such  a  man  sliould  be 
placed  in  his  present  situation — (hear.  hear).  He  sincerely  hoped,  however,  li^e  time  would  shortly 
arrive  when  they  would  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  he  was  released  from  his  in.prison- 
raent.  In  the  meantime,  ihev  could  not  do  better  than  exert  their  influence  in  order  to  raise  a  fund 
from  which  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  family  might  hereafter  be  placed  in  comfort  and  independence — 
(hear).  He  now  begged  leave  to  call  upon  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  honorary  secretary,  to  .state  what 
had  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  Testimonial. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  it  now  became  his  duty  to  state  what  had  been  dooe  with  respect  to  the 
interesting  case  of  Mr.  Oastler,  Early  last  year  it  was  that  he  first  became  personally  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman.  During  liis  visits  to  him  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  he  witnessed  bis  great  exertions 
for  the  public  good,  and  saw  with  pain  that  they  had  greatly  impaired  his  health — (hear.  hear).  In 
consequence  of  those  exertions  Mr.  Oastler  became  very  ill,  and  had  a  fever,  and  at  this  time  it 
came  to  his  (Mr.  Atkinson's)  knowledge  that  he  was  suffering  the  most  painful  anxiety  about  the 
circumstances  and  future  condition  of  himself  and  family.  Seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  he  (Mr.  At- 
kinson) thought  it  necessary  that  the  matter  should  be  communicated  to  some  of  Mr.  Oasiler's 
ijruicipal  friends.  The  first  persun  whose  name  occurred  to  him  was  the  noble  lord  in  the  chair. 
He  sought,  and  immediately  obtained  an  interview  with  his  lordship,  and  the  result  was,  the  deter- 
»ninati«jn  to  put  before  the  country  a  plan  by  which  Mr.  Oastler  should  be  peiijianently  and  ade- 
quately benefited.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  he  (Mr.  A.)  should  go  inio  the  country,  and 
com  municate  the  plan  to  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  Mr.  Oastler.  He  accordingly  went  into 
'I.e  north,  visiting  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bradford.  Iluddersfield,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Nottingham.  Leicesier,  and  thence  returned  to  Loudon.  In  all  ihrise  places  he  was  received  most 
cordially;  they  were  glad  to  hear  that  the  plan  was  to  be  ijroposed  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Oastler,  and 
jMomised  to  make  every  possible  exierlion  in  support  of  it  —  (cheers).  He  might  allude  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  who  had  evinced  the  greatest  aijxiety  to  support  it,  and  who 
had,  indeed,  by  their  writings  in  the  newspapers,  already  rendered  them  very  valuable  assistance. 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  a  scheme  for  carrying  these  intentions  into  effect  was  formed.  One 
uroposition  was,  that  a  public  meeling  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oasiler  should  be  held  in  the  spring. 
The  meeting  then  contemplated  was  now  assembled,  and  with  its  permission  he  would  read  fo  them 
ihe  grounds  upon  which  the  public  were  solicited  to  interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Oastler. 
Mr.  Aikiftson  then  read  the  paper,  which  was  as  follows: — 

THE  OASTLER  TESTIMONIAL. 

Trustees — The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Feversham;  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.;  John  Walter, 
Esq.;  John  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  Busfield  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P. 

HoHorari/  Secreiarj/ — Mr.  William  Atkinson. 

The  object  contemplated  by  the  supporters  of  the  fund,  is  that  oi  providing-  for  the  well- 
known  advocate  of  public  rights,  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  and  his  family. 

Having  been  impressed  very  early  in  life  with  the  extreme  importance  of  those  principles  which 
conduce  to  the  general  welfare  of  society,  and  encouraging  constanily  in  his  mind  a  feeling  hostile  to 
every  infraction  of  iliose  principles,  Mr.  Oastler  became  a  strenuous  supporier  of  the  cause  of  ih-- 
weak  and  the  oppressed,  as  well  as  an  ardent  opponent  of  all  who  atleuipied  to  exercise  iiijustice 
and  cruelty. 


The  sphere  of  his  private  duties  being  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  Mr. 
•Oastler's  sympalhies  were  necessarily  excited  by  the  sufferings  of  cliiklren  of  lender  years  who 
were  einpJoyed  in  the  nianiifactories,  and  the  energies  of  i»is  mind  were  directed  to  the  great  question 
of  legislative  regulation  of  factory  labour.  To  all  tvho  have  exerted  themselves  in  this  interesting 
and  momentous  question,  Mr.  Oastler  has  given  the  most  efficient  support;  and  those  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  subject  are  gratified  by  knowing  tliat  the  question  having  obtained  the 
Ksiuction  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  has  also  been  adopted  in  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Oastler,  as  is  well  known, 
has  also  contended  for  a  just  and  humane  system  of  Poor  Lavvs  ;  and  his  advocacy  of  the  great 
and  sacred  principle  upon  which  all  Poor  Lavvs  should  be  founded,  in  contradistinction  to  the  modern 
attempt  to  innovate  and  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the  poor  to  relief,  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  strenuous,  constant,  and  most  successful. 

Although  the  advocacy  of  the  great  public  questions  before  mentioned  has  placed  Mr.  Oastler 
in  the  position  of  an  influential  supporter  of  popular  rights,  yet  be  has  not  attempted  either  to 
increase  or  ti)  uphold  his  influence  by  appealing  or  yielding  to  the  selfish  passions  of  any  section 
*)f  the  community  ;  but  he  has  boldly  and  emphatically,  and  often  in  the  raidst  of  great  personal 
danger,  denounced  oppression  and  injustice,  in  whatever  quarter  they  appeared  to  him  to  originate, 
whether  it  was  in  tiie  case  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  or  in  that  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  his 
ol)ject  being  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  the  great  truth  of  relative  duties,  and 
the  paramount  necessity  of  fulfilling  them:  the  source  from  which  be  has  derived  his  knowledge  of 
those  duties  being  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  to  mankind  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Thus  Mr.  Oastler's  constant  endeavour  has  been  to  maintain  the  principles  upon  which  the 
British  Constitution  is  founded  ;  uniting  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  entire  body  of  die 
people  in  a  mutual  and  just  support  of  each  other,  that  bond  of  union  being  the  Church  of  Ciirist. 

It  will  not  excite  surprise,  that  seeing  systematic  tyranny  and  cruelty  practised  upon  the  most 
helpless  of  our  race  in  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Oastler  has  witnessed  it,  he  should  have  beeu 
driven,  by  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  his  nature,  to  utter  expressions  which  those  who  have  not  been 
similarly  circumstanced  might  well  condemn;  but  on  this  point  he  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
misrepresentation,  and  also  of  much  wilful  detraction ;  notvvithstanding  which  he  has  continued  iu 
an  undeviating  course  of  public  duty,  not  permitting  his  exertions  to  sustain  the  least  check  on  ac- 
count of  opposition  and  difficulties  which  would  have  overwhelmed  most  men.  One  very  impor- 
tant fact,  showing  the  true  and  valuable  nature  of  his  services,  should  here  be  mentioned,  which  is, 
that  those  who  have  been  so  placed  as  to  be  best  acquainted  with  his  motives  and  his  proceedings, 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  his  warmest  and  most  constant  public  supporters,  as  well  as  his 
private  friends,  auion™-st  whom  may  be  reckoned  proprietors  of  some  of  the  largest  factories  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  great  efforts  which  Mr.  Oastler  has  made  for  his  country,  have,  however,  cost  him  much. 
No  considerations  of  private  interest  have  ever  restrained  hiin  in  his  endeavours  to  fulfil  that  which 
lie  conceived  to  be  his  public  duty.  This  great,  benevolent,  and  patriotic  man  is  novv  ihe  inmate  of 
a  debtors'  priso«;  debarred  the  full  exercise  of  those  admirable  faculties  of  mind  and  body  which 
are  so  well  adapted  to  procure  an  ample  provision  for  himself  and  family.  A  most  earnest  appeal 
is  made  to  those  who  are  attached  to  the  cause  of  British  Constitutional  Government  to  contribute 
towards  raising  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Mr.  Oastler,  his  wife,  and  their  adopted  daughter, 
in  comfortable  circimisiaiifps.  The  money  which  is  raised  will  be  under  the  controul  of  Trustees, 
whose  names  are  before  mentioned,  who  will  decide  on  the  best  method  of  fulfilling  the  object 
intended. 

The  projectors  of  this  Testimonial  beg  to  suggest  to  all  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Mr, 
Oastler's  principles,  the  necessity  of  proceeding  immediately  to  form  themselves  into  Committee.s 
for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  communicating  the  results  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary;  for  it  should  be  particularly  remembered  that  the  well-being  of  all  who 
obtain  their  living  by  tlieir  daily  labour  is  especially  included  in  this  cause,  and  that  many  of  them 
feel  a  warm  interest  in  it,  whose  contributions,  however  small,  will  be  equally  esteemed  as  those  of 
ntuch  larger  amount. 

The  following  subscriptions,  continued  Mr.  Atkinson,  had  been  already  announced — viz.  their 
^oble  Chairman,  50/.;  Lord  Ashley.  25/.;  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  10  guineas;  Sir  Alex- 
ander Hiod.  Bart.,  3/.;  Mr.  John  Walter,  25/.;  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferrand.  M.P.,  10  guineas;  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Schomberg,  5  guineas;  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  5  guineas;  a  Rutlandshire  rector  and  his 
wife,  5  gtiineas.  In  addition  to  those,  they  had  during  the  day  received  50/.  from  Mr.  R.  Foun- 
tayne  Wilson  ;  5  guineas  from  the  Editor  of  the  Courier  ;  from  Mr.  Tatham,  of  Nottingham,  100/,, 
and  from  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Tatham,  25/.;  in  the  whole  about.  550/.  He  would  also  mention  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Sir.  G  Sinclair,  regretting  that  illness  would  not  permit  his  coming 
to  London  to  attend  their  meeting,  and  expressing  very  warmly  his  hope  that  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  their  exerl:ons. 

Mr.  Walter  said  that  in  moving  the  resolutions  which  he  was  called  upon  to  propose,  he  thought 
he  need  not  occupy  their  time  by  any  lengthened  observations,  especially  after  the  candid  and  full 
statement  they  had  heard  from  the  noble  lord,  who  had  honoured  them  by  presiding  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  whom,  in  common  with  all  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler,  he  felt  most  grateful  for  his  presence. 
As  to  Mr.  Oastler  iumself,  they  were  all  as  well  acquainted  with  him  as  he  (Mr.  Walter)  was; 
indeed,  many  of  them  much  better,  from  the  fact  of  their  residing  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  had  passed  much  of  his  active  public  life.  He  might  also  say,  that  they  appreciated  Mr. 
Oastler's  merits,  and  wished  as  ardently  and  earnestly  for  his  liberation  as  he  (Mr.  W.)  did.  H<' 
could  not  tell  how  this  wish  could  be  better  realized  than  by  a  liberal  subscription  on  the  part  of 
his  friends — (hear).  Although  the  amouni  at  present  subscribed  was  not  large,  yet  it  was  respec- 
table, considering  that  it  had  (nearly  600/.)  been  collected  by  a  few  individuals,  and  that  no  effort, 
as  it  appeared,  had   been  made  in  the  mauulacturing  districts,  where  Mr.  Oastler  was  best  knowu 
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«nd  most  highly  cstoenied.  He  trusted  that  this  meeting  would  be  productive  of  (he  best  results— 
that  the  subscription  would  progress  very  prosperously  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Of  this  he 
felt  sure,  that  Mr.Oastler's  friends  in  those  localities  would  push  forward  the  present  object  to  the 
utmost  of  their  abilities — (cheers).  Mr.  Waller  then  moved  the  following  resolution: — "That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  Mr.  Richard  Oastler  is  entitled  to  sympathy  and  support  on  account  of 
the  unceasing  and  righteous  efforts  which  he  has  made,  and  which  he  still  continues  to  make,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  labouring  classes." 

Mr.  Wing  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  seconding  a  resolution  in  behalf  of  a  man  whose 
zealous,  untiring,  and  honest  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  most  unprotected  and  most  helpless  of 
the  population  of  the  country  had  entitled  hint  to  the  support  and  sympathy  of  his  fellow  men.  Mr. 
Oasiler's  public  life  had  been  marked  by  high  constitutional  feeling's — (cheers).  He  had  always 
endeavoured  to  uphold  the  institutions  of  the  country,  its  monarchy,  and  its  aristocracy,  and  it  was, 
Jie  repealed,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  he  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  J.S.  Cox  moved  the  next  resolution — "That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  scheme 
which  has  been  proposed  for  raising  a  Testimonial  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  family, 
by  means  of  a  public  subscription."  He  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oastler  through  the  medium 
of  his  (the  speaker's)  public  duties,  and  had  had  frequent  op[)ortunities  of  witnessing  his  attach- 
ment to  the  established  church,  and  the  struggles  he  had  made  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  others. 
That  the  objects  of  Mr.  Oastler's  exertions  had  always  been  those  of  public  benevolence  could  be 
doubted  by  none,  and  they  had  evidence  that  those  exertions  had  been  attended  with  considerable 
success.  They  all  knew  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  commencement  of  many  projects  of  a 
benevolent  character.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  should 
have  been  so  lung  left  without  legislative  check — (hear).  This  showed  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
and  supporting  characters  of  Mr.  Oastler's  stamp — men  of  talent,  energv,  and  enthusiasm;  men  of 
large  and  extensive  views,  and  full  of  sympathy  foi  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures — (hear). 
On  some  matters  to  which  Mr.  Oastler  had  directed  his  powerful  mind  there  might  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  ;  but  with  respect  to  his  exertions  upon  the  great  subject  of  the  factory  children  there 
could  be  none.  The  very  manufacturers  themselves  seemed  to  have  admitted  that  some  legislative 
check  was  necessary  even  for  their  own  benefit. 

Mr.  Ramsey  seconded  the  resolution.  He  had  known  Mr.  Oastler  as  a  public  man,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  private  life,  and  he  felt  for  him  the  deepest  respect.  He  heartily  supported  the 
resolution,  and  thought  that  the  proceedings  of  the  present  meeting  would  exercise  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  the  country,  and  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler  were  only  waiting  for  such  a  moment 
as  this,  in  order  to  commence  subscriptions  in  the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Perceval  moved  that  a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  be  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  undertaking  in  London;  and  that  it  be  strongly  recommended  to  Mr, 
Oastler's  friends  in  the  comntry  to  form  similar  committees',  and  that  they  communicate  the  result 
of  their  labours  to  the  Secretary  in  London. 

Mr.  Underwood  ably  seconded  the  resolution.  He  had  known  Mr.  Oastler  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,  and  had  always  found  him  pursuing  one  straightforward  course. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  B.  Ferrand,  M.P.  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  lord  in  the  chair  for  the 
kindness  with  which  he  had  presided  on  the  occasion.  He  was,  he  said,  sure  that  every  friend  of 
Mr.  Oastler,  as  well  as  Mr.  Oastler  himself,  would  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  noble  lord  for  having 
taken  the  chair  at  the  present  meeting — (cheers).  He  (Mr.  Ferrand)  had  known  Mr.  Oastler  for 
the  last  twelve  years.  The  first  meeting  of  a  public  nature  that  he  attended  was  one  convened  by 
Mr.  Oastler  in  defence  of  the  poor  factory  children;  and  to  show  how  much  attached  the  working 
classes  were  to  Mr.  Oastler,  how  they  valued  his  exertions,  and  what  confidence  they  had  in  him, 
he  (Mr.  Ferrand)  need  only  stale  that  the  meeting  in  question  was  the  largest  West  Riding  meeting 
that  ever  assembled,  and  that  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  be  guided  entirely  by  Mr.  Oasiler  as  to 
what  steps  should  be  taken  upon  that  important  subject — (hear).  He  could  assure  them  that 
wherever  Mr.  Oastler  was  known  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  respected  and  beloved — (hear,  hear),  and 
there  was  a  general  feeling  there  that  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Thornhill  had  been  that  of  a  sincere, 
zealous,  and  faithful  servant — (hear,  hear).  He  had  frequently  visited  Mr.  Oastler  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  and  found  him  still  actuated  by  the  same  philanthropic  spirit  that  had  ever  distinguished 
him — an  anxiety  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures  by  every  means  in  his  power; 
and  if  his  friends  in  the  country — and  among  those  friends  must  be  included,  he  would  fain  hope, 
all  whose  hearts  sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor — would  exert  themselves,  Mr.  Oastler 
would  again  go  forth  to  the  world  a  free  man,  unfettered  by  any  claim  that  his  late  master  might 
have  upon  him,  the  same  sincere,  honourable,  upright  servant  of  the  public,  ready  to  carry  out 
those  principles  which  his  friends  so  much  admired  in  him.  Mr.  Ferrand  then  paid  a  warm  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  noble  chairman,  for  his  exertions  at  all  times  in  behalf  of  the  working  classes,  and 
concluded  by  moving  his  resolution. 

A  gentleman  from  Manchester,  whose  name  did  not  transpire,  seconded  the  resolution,  and,  in 
doing  so,  mentioned  that  the  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts  frequently  spoke  to  him  in  the 
streets,  knowing  (hat  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oastler,  and  most  anxiously  inquired  after  him, 
"  How  the  '  Old  King '  was?"  and  "■  How  long  it  would  be  before  they  saw  him  again?" 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  by  acclamation,  the  noble  chairman  returned  thanks,  an^. 
the  meeting  separated. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  RoaH,  Londuo. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Stephens,  London. —  His  new  work,  ^  The  Life  and  Labours  of  Adam  Clarke.  L  L.D..' 
(Lmigmnn  4'  Co..)  is  received.  Mr.  Oasttcr  is  mvch  gratified  by  this  mark  of  re.s-peci  and 
friendship  from  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  who  is  now  gone  to  his  reward. 

Charlis  Turkingtox,  Leeds. — Thanks  to  him  for  his  kind  and  interestins^  letter,  with  an  ac- 
rnunt  of  the  last  days  of  one  of  Mr.  Oastler's  oldest  and  best  friends,  the  late  r/iluain 
Dawson,  of  Bambow.  Leeds. 

J.  D.  H.,  Worcester. — Tr^te  enough,  self-interest,  or  rather  supposed  self-interest,  is  the  main- 
spring  with  the  Leajfuers,  which  urges  them  on  in  the  downward  road  to  Free  Trade.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Tariff  has  anij  virtue,  it  is  in  opening  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
manufacturers  and  arlizans  in  the  various  other  branches  of  manufacture  icith  which  it  in- 
terferes, as  well  as  those  engaged  in  '''the  glove  trade  at  fVorcester.^''  The  Leaguers  ?}ever 
dreamt  that  the  Conservative  Premier  would  '^measure  to  them  a  bushel  out  of  their  own 
sack;''' — cheap  corw,  cheap  beef,  and  such  like,  were  what  thei/ wanted :  thcj/  never  talked 
of  cheap  labour,  cheap  gloves,  clinap  shoes,  arid  many  other  articles  of  home  manufacture. 
They  are,  however,  caught  in  their  own  net,  and  it  is  vain  to  icish  them  out  of  if.  Sir  Ro'iert, 
it  seems,  is  of  opinion,  that  -^whal  is-sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander."  Tney 
are,  it  icould  seem,  reluctantly  obliged  ''  to  chew  their  own  cud.'' 

"An  earnest  plea  both  for  the  toor  and  for  the  rich"  is  thankfully  received. 

Dr.  Sleigh  and  Mr.  Ollivier  are  thanked  for  several  interesting  and  vahiable  volumes  re- 
ceived from  them. 

R.S.,  Alnwick. — His  favour  is  duly  received.  He  is  too  kind.  The  notice  about  iceighi  cf 
parcel  was  for  correction,  not  reproof. 

"A  sincere  friend  and  ad>jirer." — Ten  shillings  for  the  Factory  Cripple,  Michael  Hop- 
kins, Leeds,  is  duly  received,  and  shall  be  immediately  forwarded. 
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.\OTICES    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERF.'' 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS.— Mr.  Oastler,  in  the  number  of  those  verv  valuable  Papers  for 
Saturday  last,  after  frivmjr  from  his  own  knowledge  a  striking- eulogy  on  the  character  of  Win. 
lieckeft.  Esq.,  M. P.  for  Leeds,  continues: —         *  *  * 

"We  are  sure  Mr.  Oasller  speaks  in  friendship.     His  influence  is   well   known we  trust  his 

Avords  may  !)e  productive  of  ffond  effects." — Dublin  Morninu;  Press,  March  1.  1842. 

'•The  FLEET  PAPERS.— The  Manchester  Guardian,  in  his  article,  sneers  at  ns  as  though 
we  retailed,  at  second  hand,  the  matter  of  Mr.  Oastler.     We  willingly  acknowledge,  that  from  his 
views  we  have  gathered  some  of  our  most  valuable  hints;  nor  do  we  think  that  we  could   benefit 
society  more,  than  by  inducing  every  member  of  it  to   purchase  for  himself,  and  read  his  truly 
admirable  F/ec^  Papers.     For  singleness  of  purpose,  simplicity  of  view,  and   bold,  uncompromis-      i 
ing.  Christian,  English  honesty,  we  know  nothing  comparable  to  them,     Mr.  Oastler  ought  to  be  in,    J 
Parliament.     The  constituency  that  would  elect  him  in  the  Fleet,  and  send   him   therefrom  to  tell     M 
forth  in  the  British  Parliament  those  mftst  important  truths  that  he  has  so  faithfully  laid  before  us     ~ 
in  his  writings,  would  immortalize  itself,  and  confer  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  the  country.     The 
extract  from  his  Papers,  that  will  be  found  in  our  columns,  will  be  read  with  much   interest.     Mr. 
Oastler,  in  the  current  number  of  his  Fleeters.  thus  speaks  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.     There  is  loo  much 
justice  in  the  description  given.     We  give  it  because  we  think  it  calculated  to  work  a  remedv. 
*  *  *  •'[— Dublin  Morning  Press,  March  n,  1M2. 

'  The  FLEET  P  APERS. — There  is  something  so  home  to  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  article 
[an  excellent  article  on  the  effects  of  machinery]  in  the  following  passage,  which  we  extract  from 
^he  Fleet  Papers  of  Mr.  Oastler,  that  we  can  neither  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  it. 
iinr  our  readers  the  advantage  which  we  think  they  must  deiive  from  its  perusal.  Mr.  Sadleiv 
spoke  no  le.ss  than  truth  \Wien  be  said,  that  short  as  the  passage  was,  it  contained  in  itself  all  that 
volumes  could  express.  That  its  worthy  writer  should  be.  and  for  his  philanthropy  too.  the  inmate 
of  a  prison,  is,  we  cannot  help  saying,  a  disgrace  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Thus,  then,  writes 
Mr.  Oastler: —  »  *  * 

"We  should  not,  however, part  with  the  subject  without  remarking,  as  briefly  as  possible, upon 
the  common  origin  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  evils  of  the  realm.  While  England  is  groaning 
binder  want  of  food,  Ireland  is  bleeding  at  every  pore  through  destitution  of  truth,  and  the  virtual 
ascendency  of  that  error  which  has  long  steeped  the  country  in  wretchedness,  an  evil  unspeakably 
greater  (as  residence  in  Ireland  proves)  than  even  the  pressure  of  commercial  distress.  Onr  Irish 
imaery  and  theirs  in  England,  are  both  traceable  to  the  neglect  of  the  book.''— Dublin  Morninir 
Press,  March  15.  1842. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS,  by  Richard  Oastler.  London,  Pavey.  Holywell  Street.  Strand; 
and  Steill,  Paternoster  Row. — The  numbers  of  the  Fleet  Papers  for  February  are,  perhaps,  the 
best  that  have  been  yet  published.  The  question  of  Free  Trade  is  fairly  argued,  boih  by  Mr. 
Oastler  and  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  whose  able  letters  to  Mr.  M  Cnlloch  place  that  eminent  political 
economist  hors  de  combat We  have  no  room  for  extracts  this  week,  but  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  arguments  and  illustrations,  both  of  our  friend  Oastler  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  occasion 
offers."— //m//  Packet,  March  18,  1842. 


"  London,  16.  Doii'^hly  Street,  March  30,  1842. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — As  the  remarks  of  the  press  which  your  '  Testimonial'  has  given  rise  to 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers.  /  hope  you  will  insert  them. 

"  /  u,m,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison.'^  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON.'' 


(From  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Advertiser  of  November  6,  1841.J 

'*  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  In  another  column  we  have  inserted,  under  the  head  of '  A  German's  Opinion  of  Mr.  Oastler,' 
an  article  which  we  have  extracted  from  the  Leipsic  Gazette,  an  ably  conducted  German  publica- 
tion. It  wiil  show  our  readers  the  high  estimation  in  hhich  the  talents  and  abilities  of  that  gentle- 
man are  held  by  our  observant  continental  neighbours,  and  the  great  value  attached  to  his  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  the  people. 

"  We  have  given  insertion  to  this  article  with  a  view  to  stimulate  the  numerous  friends  of  this 
great  patriot  to  still  greater  exertions  on  his  behalf,  by  showing  that  the  question  of  Richard 
Oastler's  liberty  is  not  a  mere  English  question,  nor  a  British  question,  but  one  in  which  Europe 
is  concerned.  Shall  it  then  be  said  of  the  men  of  England,  that,  while  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
are  paying  their  tributes  of  admiration  to  his  labours,  they  are  indifferent  to  his  sufferings,  or  for- 
getful of  his  services;  that,  while  strangers  and  foreigners' have  vied  in  testimonials  of  ap'^probation 
on  his  conduct,  his  own  countrymen,  and  those  who  have  benefited  bv  his  strenuous  and  unceasing 
labours,  remained  silent  and  unmoved?  Will  the  people  leave  their  best  friend  to  languish  anil 
die  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  and  only  erect  a  monument  over  his  remains  when  his  death  shall  have 
awakened  them  to  their  loss— a  monument  upon  which  slern  justice  will  inscribe  the  words  '  Ingrata 
Patria'  to  future  ages  ?  We  hope,  we  know,  better  things  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  that  their 
gratitude  will  be  exemplified  by  means  which  will  enable  this  great  patriot  to  b"reathe  the  free  air  of 
heaven  uncontaminaied  by  the  damps  of  a  cell,  and  uriconfined  by  the  walls  of  a  prison.  We  know 
that  they  only  need  reminding  of  the  situation  of  their  '  King '  to  use  every  means  for  his  liberation. 
Let  then  the  menof  Lancashireand  Y;)rkshire  bestir  themselves;  let  them  form  general  committees 
and  sub-committees,  and  carry  out  an  organized  system  for  the  liberation  of  their  great  friend  and 
'  King.'  Let  them  form  a  fund,  for  the  securing  freedom  and  competence  to  him  who  has  impo- 
verished himself  in  their  cause.  Let  them  once  begin  of  themselves,  without  asking  the  assistance 
of  any  but  their  own  'order,'  and  they  wiil  soon  find  that  the  friends  \vhom  Mr.  Oa'^^tler  county 
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among  the  aristocracy  uill   be  ready  and  eager  lo  join  tliem  in  contributing  towards  the  worthy 
object  we  have  named. 

"  A  German's  Opinion  of  3Ir.  Oastler. 

"  Whilst  the  Conservatives  liinit  themselves,  more  or  less  exclusively,  to  the  defence  and  ad^ 
yancement  of  those  interests  which  lay  the  nearest  to  them,  overlooking  that  which  regards  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  community,  there  are  amongst  that  party  men  possessed  of  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  real  state  of  things.  These  men,  ascribing  tlie  fall  of  the  Whigs  to  their  incapacity  of  enacting 
measures  beneficial  lo  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  desire  to  establish  a  Tory  administration 
on  the  broad  basis  of  appropriate  measures  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class,  whicii, 
living  without  any  object  and  aim,  is  advancing  in  a  hqpeless  manner  towards  a  daily  more  and 
more  lowering  futurity.  The  condition  of  that  class,  which,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, is  entirely  disjointed  from  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
Government  only  when,  l)eing  deprived  of  all  n)eans  of  subsistence,  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  (a  case  which  but  too  frequently  occurs,  by  its  want  of  organization,  and  the 
lluctualions  of  trade,  winch  necessarily  affect  the  manufacturers),  has  much  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Whigs.  Those  few  provident  men  perfectly  understand  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  task  of  regulating,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  but  they  will 
not  liberate  from  its  performance  the  leading  men  of  their  own  party.  A  characteristic  conversa- 
tion in  thai  respect.  a[)nul  Sir  Robert  Peel,  took  place  between  Richard  Oastler  and  Lord  Ashley. 
'  My  Lord,'  said  Oastler  in  the  course  of  that  conversation,  alluding  to  the  melancholy  condition  of 
the  working  class,  and  describing  their  distress  in  affecting  words,  'after  all  those  victories  which 
the  Conservatives  have  gained  at  the  last  elections,  and  which  have  equally  surprised  friends  and 
foes,  your  parly  thinks  perhaps  that  it  has  attained  the  goal  of  its  wishes,  and  that  it  has  got  an 
immoveable  possession  of  the  administration.  You  are,  nevertheless,  standing  on  the  verge  of  an 
ab)ss,  which  will  swallow  you,  if  )ou  do  not  enact  something  essentially  beneficial  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  in  such  a  sinful  manner.  If  the  Tories 
now  misunderstand  their  theme  (duty)  —  if  they  show  themselves  as  incapable  as  the  Whigs  to  enter 
into  the  feelings,  wishes,  and  wants  of  the  people,  they  will  be  not  only  driven  from  office  in  a  short 
time,  but  they  will  never  emerge  from  that  abyss,  into  which  they  mav  be  precipitated  by  their  own 
fault.'  R.  Oastler  is  generally  considered  as  a  Conservative,  and  still  nobody  is  better  acquainted 
than  himself  with  the  real  condition  of  the  working  class.  He  has  made  the  object  of  his  life  to 
devote  his  best  energies  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  ;  and  neither  the  persecution  of  Government, 
nor  the  injury  to  his  private  interests,  could  ever  induce  that  man  of  earnestness  and  stern  princir 
pies  to  swerve  from  his  path.     His  influence  is  enormous.  *  *  *  # 

The  performances  of  that  man,  who  moves  the  springs  of  these  events  from  a  debtor's  prison, 
whither  his  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law  has  brought  him.  are  indeed  extraordinary.  He  sends 
forth  from  that  prison  his  weekly  publication,  the  Fleet  Papers,  in  thousands  of  copies  over  all  the 
country,  and  his  room  is  a  gathering  place  of  Chartists,  Tories,  and  Liberals,  who  come  to  get  his 
advice.  His  former  activity  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  his  opposition  to  the  New  Poor 
liaw,  deserve  a  particular  notice,  because  they  are  most  intimately  connected  with  these  great  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  all  England,  and  have  much  more  importance  than  the  party  interests  of 
Whigs  and  Tories;  they  siiall  be,  therefore,  the  subject  of  a  series  of  articles. — Leipsic  Gazeile.^ 

(From  The  Morning  Herald,  January  11,  1842. J 

"To  all  who  sympathize  in  the  amendment  of  the  law  regulating  factory  labour,  and  the 
protection  of  women  and  children  from  the  licence  of  capital,  and  in  a  mitigation  of  the  cruelties 
of  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  present  position  of  Mr.  Richard  Oastler  is  one  of  interest  and  commisera- 
tion. Mr.  Oastler,  many  years  ago,  became  acquainted,  by  personal  observation,  with  the 
miseries  inflicted  on  his  poorer  fellow  countrywomen  and  their  helpless  offspring  in  the  factories, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler,  he  commenced  an  uncompromising  and  most 
disinterested  agitation  for  their  legal  protection.  He  devoted  years  of  indefatigable  labour,  and 
rare  and  untiring  energy,  to  the  cause  he  advocated,  which  he  also  materially  aided  by  contributions 
from  his  private  means.  When  partially  successful,  a  fresh  subject  of  legal  oppression,  in  the 
New  Poor  Law,  sprung  into  existence,  and  against  its  enormities  Mr.  Oastler  has  incessantly 
directed  all  his  energies  and  abilities.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  laboured,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  lo  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  not  by  giving  to  them  worth- 
less political  privileges,  but  by  improving  tlieir  material  condition.  During  the  entire  course  of 
bis  pui.lic  career,  he  has  been  found  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  against  the  powerful 
and  the  strong.  For  upwards  of  twelve  months  Mr.  Oastler  has  been  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  at  the  suit  of  his  former  employer,  Mr.  Thornhill.  Several  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  have,  we  rejoice  to  observe  by  an  advertisement  in  this  day's  Herald,  combined  to  raise 
a  fund  to  provide  for  himself  and  family;  and  they  now  appeal  to  the  public  for  support  and 
assistance  to  carry  out  their  benevolent  design.  The  claims  of  Mr.  Oastler  are  set  forth  in  the 
address  clearly  and  forcibly;  they  are  thus  pithily  summed  up:  —  *  Mr.  Oastler's  constant  en^ 
deavour  has  been  to  maintain  the  principles  upon  which  the  British  constitution  is  founded;  unit- 
ing ih-  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  people  in  a  mutual  and  just  support 
of  each  other,  that  bond  of  union  being  the  church  of  Christ.'  The  names  of  Lord  Feversham 
and  Sir  George  Sinclair,  as  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  'Oastler  Testimonial,'  are  sufficient  gua- 
rantees that  the  charges  which  have  been  showered  forth  against  his  character  are  unfounded  and 
calumnious." 

{From  The  Standard,  January  13,  1842.J 
'*  TESTIMONIAL     TO     MR.    OASTLER. 

"  We  have  very  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  address  which 
appears  in  the  advertising  portion  of  our  coluiuns  this  day.  The  address  to  which  we  allude  is  ar) 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the  country  in  the  case  of  a  zealous,  highly  talented,  and 
p^trioiic  £(.  rvant  of  the  public — we  mean  Mr.  Oastler.     Deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  his  country, 


ill 

and  of  mankind,  this  gentleman  lias  devoted  his  talents  and  his  property  io  the  noble  purpose  of 
counteracting-  some  of  the  most  formidable  evils  which  arise  from  the  abuse  of  social  institutions. 
Having  been  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  management  of  most  difficult  and 
momentous  questions,  chiefly  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  weakest  of  his  countrymen  —  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  regulation  of  Factory  labour  and  the  Poor  Laws — he  has  pursued  an  undeviafing 
course  of  just  principle:  for  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  he  has  enforced,  in  clear  and  energetic  lan- 
guage, the  duties  which  the  strong  are  bound  to  observe  towards  the  weak,  so,  on  the  other,  he  has 
been  equally  unreserved  and  resolute  in  placing  before  the  attention  of  the  pdor  the  duties  which 
they  owe  to  others  who  are  richer  than  themselves.  The  great  influence  which  Mr.  Oasiler  has 
acquired  by  the  public  advoca:y  of  important  questions,  has  never  been  used  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, either  of  emolument  or  ainbition,for  singleness  of  purpose  has  been  most  conspicuous  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  career;  and  this  is  a  rare  feature  in  the  case  of  those  who  devote  their  talenis 
to  the  cause  of  the  public,  and  which  entitle  him  to  the  admiration,  gratitude,  and  support  of  all 
good  men,  who  will  not  fail  to  discern  how  much  advantage  they  have  derived  from  such  services. 

"  In  those  excellent  essays,  the  Fleet  Papers,  which  Mr.  Oastler  has  published  weekly  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  we  have  seen  a  full  exposition  of  his  ideas  and  principles,  as  in  these  Papers 
lie  has  dilated  on  the  most  interesting  questions  of  public  concernment.  Within  the  gloomy  con- 
lines  of  a  prison  his  spirit  has  been  even  stronger  than  before  in  ihe  cause  of  good  government  and 
the  welfare  of  his  country  ;  and  having  become  acquainted,  by  personal  observation,  as  well  as  by 
reflection,  with  the  miseries  and  wants  of  his  poorer  fellow  countrymen,  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be  an  uncompromising  and  influential  opponent  of  that  school  of  weak  and  unprincipled  reasoners, 
who,  having  already  carried  destruction  and  misery  into  most  of  the  labouring  families  of  the 
empire,  are  now  attempting  to  inflict  on  the  country  the  enormous  evils  of  more  free  trade,  by 
injuring  and  destroying  agricultural  employment.  ]\Ir.  Oastler  has  thus  given  his  support  to  the 
cause  of  civil  law  in  contradistinction  to  civil  jicentiousnees,  which,  under  the  specious  title  of  civil 
liberty,  is  sought  to  be  palmed  upon  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  in  power  a  party 
wholly  degraded  in  public  estimation. 

"We  refer  to  the  address  itself  for  an  explanation  of  those  Christian  and  constitutional  prin* 
ciples,  of  which  Mr.  Oastler  has  ever  been  the  consistent  and  zealous  advocate.  If  any  of  our 
readers  should  feel  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  supporting  this  cause,  we  can  assure  ihem,  that 
this  can  have  its  origin  only  in  misrepresentations  which  have  been  industriously  and  designedly 
ciiculated;  and  to  dispel  all  doubt,  we  need  only  to  direct  attentiou  to  the  example  shown  by  such 
noblemen  and  statesmen  as  those  who  are  leading  supporters  of  this  cause. 

"For  ourselves  we  hold  it  to  be  both  a  national  disgrace  and  a  national  misfortune  that  such  a 
man  should  be  where  he  is  and  how  he  is — in  prison  and  in  want.  We  wish  full  success  to  the  project." 

THE  QUEEN'S  PRISON  BILL, 

for  consolidating  the  three  Priso7is,  Fleet,  Marshalsea^  and  the  Queen's  Bench,  into  one. 

The  following  observations  on  "The  Queen's  Prison  Bill"  are  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  opinion 
should  have  some  weight  with  the  Legislature. 

'■'■While  reflecting  on  the  measure  proposed  to  he  carried  into  a  law,  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing observations  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  it  is  an  unjust  intrusion  on  the  rights 
of  the  subject,  which  ought  to  be  resisted,  foreseeing  the  length  to  which  an  ex  post  facto  law 
may  he  carried,  i?iflicting  the  excess  of  injustice  on  an  individual,  as.  by  ihe  present  laws  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  enabling  the  plaintiff  to  scire  on  the  property  of  the  defendant  who  had 
been  imprisoned  twenty-five  years  under  a  judgment,  which  no  one  conversant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  can  hesitate  to  pronounce  aji  arbitrary  proceeding,  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  our  laws.  Every  infringement  on  the  right  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
watched  and  guarded  against  by  all  legal  means,  there  being  no  measure  more  dangerous  than  a 
retrospective  law.  The  measure  proposed  either  is  or  is  not  an  unjust  proceeding  ;  and  if  a 
prisoner  is  to  be  forcibly  removed  from  the  Fleet  to  the  Queen's  Prison,with  equal  justice  may 
not  every  individual  prisoner  be  sent  to  a  different  jail?— for  instance,  to  York,  Edinburgh, 
4'C.,  dispersing  them  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Hebrides 

'"''  It  appears  that  the  ohjectioji  here  started  may  be  easily  avoided,  (especially  when  the  im- 
portance of  the  proposed  violaiion  of  the  right  of  the  subject  is  taken  info  consideration.)  without 
any  material  inconvenience,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. —  Pass  a  late  that  all  future  judg- 
ments from  the  Pleas  and  Chancery  shall  be  executed  by  committal  to  the  Queen's  Prison, 
leaving  the  imprisonments  of  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea  Prisons  to  run  out,  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed (with  a  few  exceptions)  would  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months,  with  no  expense  what- 
ever to  the  Government.  Were  no  fresh  committals  made  to  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea  Prisons, 
they  would  soon  be  reduced  to  one  half,  by  settlements  made  between  debtors  and  creditors  ;  and 
the  inmates  of  the  Fleet  Prison  icould,  in  all  probability,  be  reduced  to  fewer  than  twenty  be- 
fore Christmas.  By  application  to  the  plaintiffs,  many  discharges  would  be  readily  granted 
gratis,  or  a  few  pounds  would  satisfy  the  parties;  some  would  avail  themselves  of  the  assis- 
tance of  being  carried  through  the  Court  free  of  expense ;  and  if,  at  ihe  expiration  of  nine 
months,  there  should  remain  twenty  prisoners,  and  the  prison  should  be  required  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  prisoners  (twenty  persons)  may  be  removed,  as  the  law  at  present  exists,  (and 
without  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  or  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.)  into  a  house 
within  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  continue  under  the  Warden's  care,  to  which  they  have,  from 
the  first,  been  committed.  The  prisoners  would,  in  that  case,  be  within  ''  the  rules'''  and  sub- 
jected to  such  regulations  as  may  at  present  be  made,  with  the  penalties  already  in  force. 
Straying  beyond  "'  the  rules"  is  a  misdemeanour. 

'"Would  not  the  trifling  expense  thereby  incurred  be  infinitely  preferable  to  a  legalized 
breach  of  faith  with  the  subject  ?  "  A .  B." 
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E.  Eastwood,  Craijg',  MyMbomroytl.  Halifax. — ///?  IrUer  ha^  been  handed  Zo  the  ^cnflemin 
named.  The  horrible  cruelties^  and  the  abominable  Inaveriea.  of  the  musters  of  Crags;' 
dale,  are  no  novel  topic  icit/i  Mr.  Onatler.  Sa^turdai/,  August  2%.  1S33,  icill  long  be  remem- 
bered in  that  neighbourhood :  it  wan  then  that  Mr.  Oastler  met  the  tyrants  of  Cragg-dale 
face  to  face — it  was  then  that  thei/  slunk  from  his  presence  and  from  daylight,  and  hid  them- 
selves in  dark  recesses,  from  human  gaze  !  Georgk  Hinchmffe  maj/  fume  and  bluster  now, 
when  Richard  Oastler  is  far  awai/  in  prison  ;  if  the  latter  were  in  Cragg-dale,  the  former 
would  be  mute  as  a  mouse. 

"A  POOR.  LABOURER,  A  CONSTANT  READER.  OF  THE  Fleeter s."  near Taunton,  Devoti. — The  '"'' poor 
widow  above  seventi/  years  of  age,  who  has  been  deprived  of  the  parish  pay  by  the  New 
Poor  Law  Tyrants,  for  the  purnose  of  driving  her  into  the  Bastile.  which  she  muck  dreads," 
has  no  alternative,  as  the  Statute  Law  of  Eigland  now  stands  ! — Formerly,  the  poor  had  a 
RIGHT  to  relief  A^x)  liberty — that  right  has  been  destroyed  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  and 
the  officers,  under  that  infamous  Act  of  Parlirtme7it,  may  bargain  for  that  poor  old  widow's 
liberty,  or  lewe  her  to  starve!  Thus  hath  this  nation  **  denied  the  God  that  is  above  !" 
Such  is  the  Law  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  !  Petitions  to  Parliament  against  such 
robbery  and  cruelty,  are  the  only  legal  weapons  with  which  the  Monster  can  be  subdued. 

"Ax  admirer  and  constant  reader,"  Bristol. — Mr. Oastler  has  not  seen  B!ackwood's  Maga- 
zine/or  this  month. 
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The  following  details  will  be  read  with  astonishment  by  those  who  have  hoen 
habituated  to  glory  in  our  manufacturing  system.  They  are  extracted  from 
the  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  April  2,  1842  : — 

"CHAMBERS  &  CO.,  OF  CARLISLE,  versus  DEVIL'S  DUST. 

(From  the  Cumberland  Pucquet.) 

"We  have  often  had  occasion,  in  our  capacity  of  a  public  journalist,  to  expose  the  condtict  of 
ma><ter  manufacturers,  and  ne  have  never  shrunk  from  the  ia>k  of  laying  bare  before  the  world  the^ 
evil  workings  of  a  system  which  we  are  satisfied  ha.<f spread  more  misery  and  immorality  throughout 
this  land  than  any  other  with  which  it  can  possibly  be  placed  in  compeiition.  Great  and  manifest 
as  the  evils  of  the  factory  system  are — extensive  as  they  were  hitherto  known,  lo  be — we  are  con- 
ftia;ned  to  admit,  that  Mr.  Ferrand.  durini;  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  has  presented  the  evil 
workings  of  that  baneful  system  in  even  a  more  odious  light  than  they  had  hitherto  appeared  in  tho 
public  eye;  and  as  the  honourable  gentleman  has  not  yet  closed  his  labours,  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  the  result  of  them  will  be  such  an  exposure  as  to  compel  Parliament  (urged  to  the  task 
by  the  public  voice  raised  in  behalf  of  sufFL*ring  humanity)  to  extend  Lo  the  unfortunate  sufferers 
I'luler  this  wicked  traffic  the  protecting  shield  of  legislative  interference,  it  is  our  earnest  convir- 
'ioii  ihat  wealth  was  never  amassed,  nor  the  pecuniary  interests  of  man  promoted  by  more  tyrannical 
Jiitd  cruel  means  than  have  from  time  to  time  been  developed  in  the  exposures  of  the  factory  system. 

'These  introductory  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  an  exposure  of  a  most  heart-rending 
nature  which  took  place  yesterday  week  before  the  Guardians  of  the  Cockermouth  Union,  and  we 
p. ace  it  on  record  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being  classed  among  the  many  in- 
stances of  heartless  and  selfish  cruelty  under  this  system,  which  the  persevering  exertions  of  Dr. 
Holland  and  Mr.  Ferrand  have  lately  brought  lo  light. 

"  On  the  day  above  nentioned  a  poor  cotton-weaver,  named  Irwin,  applied  to  the  Cockermouth 
Board  of  Guardians  for  relief.  The  poor  miserable  looking  man  stated  that  he  was  by  trade  a 
>\eaver,  and  that  he  was  in  great  distress.  On  inquiry  being  made  into  the  particulars  of  his  case. 
It  was  ascertained  that  Irwin  was  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. Chambers  &  Ca.,of  Carlisle, 
and  that  he  had  work  ;  but  such  was  the  nature  of  the  material  given  out  by  his  employers  that  he 
vould  scarcely  work  it  at  all;  it  was  so  wretchedly  bad  that  it  took  the  men  six  weeks  to  work  up  a 
quantity,  which,  had  the  material  been  good,  could  have  been  wrought  in  three  weeks. 

■'  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  statements  were  considered  most  extrordinary,  and  an  inquiry  was 
immediately  instituted  into  them,  and  two  gentlemen  present,  conversant  with  this  process  of  manu- 
facfjring.  were  requested  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or 
talsehood  of  Irwin's  remarkable  declarations. 

"On  their  return  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  two  gentlemen  brought  with  them  a  sample  of 
the  material,  which  they  exhibited,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely  bad.  The  two  gentlemen  on  their 
return  also  stated,  that  the  men  really  were  incapable  of  working  the  material,  entirely  owing  to  the 
badness  of  its  quality;  and  that  the  overseer  whom  ihey  had  questioned  about  the  matter,  admitted 
all  the  facts  precisely  as  Irwin  had  stated  them.  The  two  gentlemen  thus  deputed  further  slated, 
that  the  unfortunate  workmen  had  declared  to  them  that  they  dared  not  make  a  complaint  ton  Magis^ 
irate,  '  lest  they  should  be  turned  off!  .'.'' 

'*Tiie  above  statement,  as  we  have  recorded  it,  was  publicly  made  before  the  Cockermouth 
Board  of  Guardians  yesterday  week;  and  wehavejust  been  given  to  understand  that  a  representation 
ot  the  affair  is  about  to  be  transmitted  to  a  higher  quarter.  What  ex[)Ianation  the  firm  of  Chambers 
(!t  Co.  may  think  proper  to  furnish  to  the  charges  contained  in  the  above  inquiry  we  know  not; 
but  we  do  know  that  a  public  explanation  is  looked  for  by  those  who  heard  the  affair  discussed  at 
ihe  Board,  and  who  so  far  interested  themselves  in  the  matter  as  to  make  the  nature  and  bearing  of 
the  whole  transaction  fully  known  to  the  public. 

"  We  by  no  means  accuse  Messrs.  Chambers  &  Co.  with  being  any  worse  than  their  neighbours 
in  the  same  line  of  buisness;  but  we  contend  that  this  conduct  towards  their  workmen  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  imposition  upon  the  public  by  the  vending  of  such  a  frail  and  worthless  fabric)  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  general  mass  of  fraud,  injilstice,  oppression,  and  tyrannical  bearing 
of  the  factory  system — a  system  by  which  more  wealth  has  been  amassed  by  the  employer,  and  under 
which  more  oppression  and  injustice  has  been  borne  by  the  einylojed,  than  under  any  other  buisness 
by  wliirh  ihe  desire  of  mankind  to  obtain  wealth  has  ever  been  promoted.  The  WestlndiaPlanter, 
v^  hose  inhumanity  became  proverbial,  no  doubt  exacted  his  due  in  labour;  but  his  negroes  were  well 
fed  and  well  clothed.  How  widely  different  in  this  respect  are  they  from  the  factory  slaves,  whose 
roiifiition,  in  every  way,  is  as  far  inferior,  and  much  more  hopeless,  than  that  of  the  West  India 
negro,  even  prior  to  the  date  of  his  emancipation." 


LETTER  XIII. 
ON  THE  ''  POPULATION  PRINCIPLE"  OF  MALTHUS. 

^'  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir. — How  many,  and  what  conflicting,  oppressive,  and  painful  emotions 
arise  in  the  mind  on  the  bare  mention  of  the  name  of  MahJins!  What  mig-hty  and  important 
ill  erests  are  involved  in   the  questions  on  which  he  dilated!     How  reluctant  the  mind  is  to  enter, 


ill 

in  any  degree,  upon  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  !  To  penetrate  the  motives,  to  define  the 
duties,  and  to  fix  limits  to  the  gratification  of  the  dearest  affections  of  the  human  heart: — to  scru-. 
tinize  the  particular  laws,  as  well  as  the  general  governing  princples,  of  an  omniscient  and  juBt 
God  :— !o  determine,  by  the  power  of  human  judgment  ajone,  the  extent,  ihe  applicability,  and  the 
truth  of  these  laws — such  is  the  labour  which  Malthus  undertool^  to  perform  ;  and  the  question  for 
us  to  consider  and  resolve  is,  How  HAS  he  performed  this  great,  this  awful  tabk? 

"Many  good  men  may  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  enter  at  all  upon  an  investigar 
tion  of  questions  which  are  so  far  above  the  reach  of  human  capacity.  But  I  submit  that  we  are 
no  longer  justified  in  entertaining  this  opinion,  for  Malthus  having  entered  these  difficult  paths  of 
research,  and  our  legislators  having  adopted  the  conclusions  of  his  n^ind  for  the  guidance  of  our 
national  practice,  hence  it  follows  that  we  are  hound  in  duty  lo  examine  carefully,  and  with  all  our 
power,  those  ways  which  he  has  not  only  opened,  but  also  fearlessly  pursued.  To  refuse  to  follow 
those  paths  of  investigation  in  which  he  has  led  the  way,  and  lo  try  his  arguments  and  conclusions 
by  the  aid  of  that  light  which  is  given  to  us,  would  now  be  an  abandonment  of  duty,  a  refusal  tp 
exercise  that  talent  which  has  been  entrusted  to  our  care.  It  is  my  intention,  therfore,  to  place 
beftire  you  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  erroiieous  nature  of  the  system  for  which  Malthus  has 
contended ;  and  I  hope  lo  perform  this  duty  wjtli  such  a  degree  of  strictness,  candour,  and  truth  as 
the  important  and  awful  nature  of  the  subject  demands. 

**  The  candour  which  pervades  the  works  of  this  unhappily  influential  writer,  incites  me  to  per- 
form my  undertaking  with  an  unsparing  hand.  If,  from  that  abode  which  his  spirit  now  inhabits, 
he  were  permitted  to  hold  communion  with  me  at  the  present  moment,  I  feel  assured  that  he  would 
give  me  words  of  encouragement,  He  would  declare  to  me  thj»,t  his  object  while  on  earth  was  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  that  if  he  has  erred  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  this  great  and 
divine  end,  he  will  rejoice  greatly  over  the  detection  of  his  errors,  and  that  my  spirit  will  wor^ 
together  wiih  his  spirit,  if  1  shall  succeed  in  making  clear  the  truth  of  divine  laws,  even  though  it 
shall  be  by  the  overthrow  of  all  which  he  himself  has  written.  Under  this  conviction  I  proceed  upon 
my  work. 

"Before  I  commence  an  analysis  of  the  writings  of  Malthus.it  is  desirable  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  which  he  undertook  to  investigate  and  to  decide.  Now  this  consists  of 
TWO  distinct  subjects,  the  one  being  Population,  and  the  other  being  the  means  of  sustaining 
population,  which  is  expressed  by  the  general  term  Capital.  The  question  propounded  for  solution 
is,  a  discovery  of  the  principles  which  faoiliiaie  the  increase  of  BOTH,  in  order  to  define  which  of 
the  two  is  constituted  by  the  law  of  nature  to  increase  in  the  most  rapid  degree.  The  subject  then 
will  he  one  of  comparaiive  proportionate  progression,  as  issuing  out  of  ihe  principle  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  on  the  one  side,  and  as  issiiing  from  the  principle  of  the  increase  of  capital  on 
the  other 

"Now,  in  order  to  solve  the  proposition  thus  submitted  for  consideration,  it  will  be  evident  that 
he  who  undertakes  to  do  this,  must  be  able  to  define  the  rale  of  increase  of  BOTH  the  subjects 
which  the  proposition  includes.  Thus,  to  determine  the  fact  of  a  population  increasing  at  a  quicker 
or  slower  rate  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  increase  of  capital,  the  rate  of  increase  of  capital  must 
be  PROVED;  and  to  determine  the  })o\ver,  as  well  as  the  fact,  of  capital  being  formed  at  a 
quicker  or  slower  rate  as  co^npared  with  the  power  and  the  fact  of  increasing  population,  the  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  the  actual  rale  of  increase  of  population  must  be  proved  ;  for  to  draw  an  inference 
from  a  comparison  of  any  TWO  things,  without  the  nature  and  result  of  BOTH  being  ascertained, 
would  be  a  self-evident  absurdity. 

"  With  regard,  then,  to  the  predicate  which  Malthus  has  laid  down  respecting  the  first  portion 
of  his  proposition,  which  is  Population,  in  order  lo  discover  a  principle  he  has  entered  upon  an 
extensive  range  of  inquiry.  Of  his  large  work,  on  the  '  Principle  of  Population,'  about  700  pages, 
or  nearly  half,  are  occupied  by  statistical  compilations,  showing  the  POSSIBLE  rate  of  increase 
of  the  human  species,  the  facts  having  been  collected  from  various  countries.  By  these  he  has 
PROVED  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  race  to  increase  its  species  in  a  degree  equal  to  that  of 
doubling  its  numbers  in  twenty-five  years.  Consequently,  he  has  inferred,  that  there  is  infused 
into  the  nature  of  man  a  generative  force  adequate  to  such  a  degree  of  production.  This  he  has 
assumed  as  his  hypothesis,  calling  it  a  geometrieal  ratio  of  increase,  in  contradistinction  to  another 
principle  of  increase  applicable  to  capital,  which  he  denominates  an  arithmetical  ratio.  At  page  1.5 
of  his  work,  he  sets  out  his  two  principles  of  increase  thus: — 'The  human  species  would  increase  as 
the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64, 128,  256,  and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.' 

"  On  a  very  slight  examination  of  these  two  rates  of  progression,  the  mind  is  led  to  discern  the 
vast  difference  there  is  between  them,  and  to  perceive,  that  if  the  matter  of  the  former  is  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  matter  of  the  latter,  that  the  former  must  soon  be  left  without  any  support  at  all.  I 
have  already  allowed  that  Malthus  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  geometrical  rate  of  progres- 
sion is  POSSIBLE  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  population;  but  this  possible  rate  is  not  the 
question  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  question  is,  the  ACTUAL  rate.  We  have  not  to  argue 
upon  what  might  have  been,  but  upon  what  is;  and  it  is  the  having  made  a  wrong  selection  on 
this  point  that  constitutes  the  false  foundation  on  which  Malthus  has  raised  his  superstructure.  He 
has  made  a  great  parade  of  statistical  matter,  occupying,  as  1  have  before  remarked,  about  700 
pages,  all  which  is  needless,  because  the  inference  which  he  deduces  might  have  been  conceded  to 
him  without  any  such  matter  being  advanced  at  all.  But  this  is  not  the  question  for  consideration. 
The  first  question  for  consideration  is, — At  what  rate  do  we  really  find  population  to  be  increased? 
and  the  second, — Is  this  actual  rale  of  increase  of  population  greater  than  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  means  calcu!ated  for  its  support? 

"  Now,  in  order  to  show  how  far  the  issues  of  the  geometrical  principle  of  Malthus  are  fronj 
being  coincident  with  the  practical  natural  result,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Statistical  Society 
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of  London,  on  the  18lh  of  January  183G.  The  paper  ivas  contrihufod  hy  Mr.  Hallam,  and  was 
f(»«nded  upon  a  communication  made  to  hisn  by  Sir  Francis  Palsiji-ave,  who,  in  his  reseaiches 
amongst  ancient  documents  in  the  Record  OlHce,  had  found  a  statistical  account  of  the  population 
of  England  at  a  very  early  dale.  To  show  the  ^vorking  of  the  geometrical  principle,  the  population 
at  the  period  of  the  compilation  of  Doomsday  liouk,  about  the  year  1086,  was  taken  at  the  number 
one  million.  The  intervenin<i'  period  of  7.50  years  f;ave  30  cycles  of  25  years  earli.  The  ntunber 
one  million  was  taken  as  the  hypothesis,  aiifl  the  ratio  2  used  as  ihe  iniilliplier.  and  worked  lo  the 
30ih  degree  of  power.  The  result  was.  that  the  |)opulation  of  Enijiand.  in  the  year  1836,  should 
hate  been  as  the  number  1,068,852.224.000,000,  or  5953  to  each  square  yard  of  the  surface  of  the 
country.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  copy  the  above  figures  from  ilie  published  Report  of  the  Sia- 
;tistical  Society;  but  there  is  a  very  considerable  error  in  the  calculation.  The  following  table 
shows  the  product  lo  be  much  greater: — 


Cycles  of  Years. 


1086 

to  nil 

1111 

1136 

1136 

1161 

1161 

1186 

1186 

1211 

1211 

1236 

1236 

1261 

1261 

1286 

1286 

1311 

1311 

1336 

1.336 

1361 

1361 

1380 

1386 

1411 

1411 

1436 

1436 

1461 

1461 

1486 

1486 

1511 

1511 

1536 

1536 

1561 

1561 

1586 

1586 

1611 

1611 

1636 

1636 

1661 

1661 

1686 

1686 

1711 

1711 

1736 

17.36 

1701 

1761 

1786 

1786 

ISll 

1811 

1836 

Number  of 
Cycles. 


Increase  according  to  a 

Geometrical  ratio,  the  multiplier 

be;ng  the  number  2, 

and  the  hypothesis  1  000.000. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
IG 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

1,024 

2.048 

4.096 

8,192 

16.384 

32.768 

65.536 

131.072 

262.144 

524.288 

1.048  .576 

2.097.152 

4  194  304. 

8.:i88.608 

16,777216 

33.554.432 

67.108.864 

134217.728 

2S8,4.35  456 

.536,870.912 

1.073,741.824. 


000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000  000 
000  000 
000  000 
000  000 
000  000 
000  000 
000  000 
000.000 
.000  000 
000  000 
000.000 
000.000 
000,000 
,000,000 
.000.000 
000  000 
000.000 
000  000 
000.000 

ooo.ooo 

000.000 
000. (.0  ) 
OCO  000 
000  0.0 
000,000 


"  By  means  of  the  above  simple  and  easy  calculation,  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  false  and 
the  absurd  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by  working  out  the  inductions  from  the  premises  which 
Malthns  lias  given,  notwithstanding  the  premises  are  true.  1 1  follows,  therefore,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  are  certain  assignable  circumstances  under  which  the  principle  will  act  up  to  the 
degree  proved,  for  Malthus  has  established  the  fact,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  in.stances,  population 
has  been  increased  at  the  rate  assign<  d  by  him,  which  is,  that  of  doubling  its  number  in  twenty-five 
years;  on  the  other  hand,  it  follow-.-,  that  there  are  certain  assignable  circumstances  under  which 
the  principle  will  not  act  up  to  the  degree  proved,  or  even  approaching  at  all  near  to  it.  Thu.s  it 
became  the  duty  of  Malihus  to  have  directed  the  entire  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  tracing  out  the 
operation  of  these  circumstances,  and  to  have  refrained  from  drawing  conclusions  until  he  had 
gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  whicli  such  vast  and  important  influence  is  acquired.  I 
shall  have  lo  show,  that  in  prosecuting  his  researches,  he  became  bewildered  and  lost  on  almost 
every  point :  that  in  this  state  ofdarkness,  be  adopted  principles  which  are  as  destructive  of  his  own 
reputation,  and  as  repugnant  lo  truth,  as  they  are  inimical  to  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests 
of  his  country  and  of  tnankind.  In  my  next  letter,  I  will  coiitiuue  my  argument  on  his  population 
principle. 


"  I  remain.  Sir, 


No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  April  t-,  1842." 


"  Your  obedicrit  .servant, 

"  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 


Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  ?,  Palace  Row^  New  Head.  London. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.W.,  Quenn's  Bench  Prison.—"  The  Queen  s  Prison  Bill,"'  which  is  nnw  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  a  part  of  the  tyrannical  code  o/ Centralization,  which  has  already  driven  the  poor 
from  the  protection  of  the  overseers  and  magistrates,  and  is  now  seeking  to  remove  the  pri' 
soners  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Fleet,  and  MarshaLsea  from  the  protection  of  the  Judges. 
Hitherto,  society  "  outside"'  were  restrained  from  driving  us  from  the  shelter  of  the  Consti- 
tution— the  Judges  are  our  foster-fathers  ;  but  if  that  Bill  should  pass,  we  shall  be  the  slaves 
of  a  political  partizan,  who  may  wreak  his  vengeance  on  us  as  he  wills.  May  the  Lords  say 
to  the  system  of  innovation  which  now  seeks  to  deprive  us  of  the  protection  of  the  Judges, 
*■'•  Here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

C.  (and  seteral  others).  Rastrick.near  HuddersfieM.— //f.yno^  true  that  Mr.Oastler  has,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  interfered  between  Mr.  Thornhill  and  his  tenants  since  he  left  Fixhy 
Hall.  The  answer  which  Mr.  Oastler  returned  to  the  tenant,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  as  follows : — 

"  To  Mr. ,  Rastrick. 

"•  Dear  '. ,  /  have  just  received  your  letter  and  the  agreement.     I  am  sure 

that  you  will  not  think  I  am  not  your  friend  and  well-wisher,  although  I  am  obliged  to 
refuse  your  request.  I  have  resolved,  in  no  way  to  interfere  in  any  matter  between  Mr. 
Thornhill  and  his  tenants. 

"  Remember  me  kindly  to  your  wife,   and  believe  me,  notwithstanding  I  am  obliged   to 
refuse  your  request,  that  I  still  remain 

"  Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"  The  Fleet,  Nov.  3,  1841."  -  RICHARD  OASTLER."" 
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On  SATURDA  F,  April  30,  1842,  will  appear  the  First  Number  of 
[HE    LEEDS    CONSERVATIVE    JOURNAL,    a   Saturdny    Nowspnppr, 

Price  41(1.  Handsomely  printed  on  the  Large^^^t  Slieet  allowed  to  a  Penny  Stamp:  ron- 
tJiining  all  the  matter  commonly  found  in  Political  and  Aj!  ricultural  Journals;  with  the  addition  of 
Literary  Review,  Srientitic  Disqnisilion,  and  Light  Rea.iing  for  the  Loverb  of  Amusement,  Printed 
and  Published  by  R.  PERRING  &  Co.,  at  their  General  Printing  OlHce,  23,  Comraerrial  Street, 
lieedK,  (opposite  the  Union  Bank,)  where  Orders,  Advertisements,  and  Communications  are  re- 
ceived. Orders  and  Advertisements  nill  al>o  be  received  by  the  usual  News  Agents  and  Book- 
sellers in  Town  or  Country. 

*»*  Mr.  Perring  has  withdrawn  from  tlie  Intelligencer  for  reasons  which  will  be  fully  related 
hereatter.  He  respectfully  solicits  the  support  of  his  Friends,  and  will  endeavour  (o  prove  himself 
>iorihy  of  it. 

N.B. — Books,  Pamphlets,  and  all  the  work  of  a  well-appointed  Printing  Office,  executed  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch,  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art.  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  whole  of  t/ie  materials  are  new. 


.\0TICE    OF    THE    *'  FLEET    PAPERS. 

'•  The  FLEET  P  \PEKS  for  March.  London,  Parey,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ;  and  Steill, 
Paternoster  Row. — There  are  some  able  remarks  in  these  Papers  on  the  speerh  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  introducing  the  Corn  Law  Bill.  The  fallacy  of  'Free  Trade'  is  most  ably  exposed;  and 
the  shrewd  writer  shows  up  the  humbug  and  hypocrisy  of  the  League  very  satisfactorily.  We 
think,  however,  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  position.  The  fiend 
■  Agitation'  has  brought  things  to  stJcb  a  crisis,  that  he  was  compelled  to  act,  wlien,  if  left  to  him- 
self, we  doubt  not,  he  would  rather  have  let  things  remain  as  they  were:  and  the  true  question  to 
he  decided  is,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  he  has  not  done  the  best  he 
could  ?     We  think  he  has;  and  such,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  the  o|)inion  of  999  out  of  every  1000 

Conservatives We  beg  to  draw  the  alt.  ntion  of  the  readers  of  these  Papers  and  others  to  the 

list  we  publish  in  another  column  of  (he  subscribers  to  the  Oastler  Testimonial.  It  is  a  noble  list, 
which  we  doubt  not  will  be  greatly  augmented.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  name  of  any 
gentleman  v\ho  wishes  to  aid  in  placing  (he  wife  and  adopted  chiltl  of  a  truly  honourable  and  honest 
man  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty." — Hull  Packet,  April  8,  1842. 


LETTER  XIV. 
ON  THE  "POPULATION  PRINCIPLE"  OF  MALTHUS. 
'To  J.R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir, —  In  my  last  letter  I  called  your  attention  \o  the  two  rates  of  increase 
which  form  the  foundation  of  those  important  calrulaiictis  which  Malihus  has  prop(»unded  to  the 
world.  These  are  the  geometrical  rate  as  applicable  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  arith- 
metical as  applicable  to  the  increase  of  the  means  of  sustaining  population,  whivh  are  called  capital. 
By  a  table  constructed  on  a  very  simple  plan.  I  sliO\\ed  you,  that  the  geoinetrical  rale  of  increase 
upon  which  Mallhus  has  placed  his  principle  of  population  is  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  truth, 
awd  I  brnuiiht  it  to  the  testof  practical  result.  In  this  letter  I  propose  to  prove  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  population  in  England  has  not  been  even  nearly  so  rapid  as  the  slower  of  the  two  rates 
■which  Mallhus  has  adduced,  or  that  which  he  has  assigned  as  applicable  to  the  increase  of  the  means 
of  sustaining  population,  namely,  the  arithmetical  rate. 

"Now,  as  bearing  upon  the  two  important  subjects  which  are  under  consideration — that  of 
population,  or  the  principle  of  the  expansion  of  human  vitality  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  th** 
principle  which  appertains  to  the  expansion  of  the  means  of  sustaining  this  vitaliiy — there  occurs,  at 
page  3  of  his  work,  the  following  remarkable  and  startling  passage: — 'This  is  inconlrovertibly 
true,  tbroiif^hout  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Nature  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  life  abroad 
with  the  most  profuse  and  liberal  hand;  but  has  been  comparatively  sparing  in  the  room  and  the 
i)Oiirishmenl  necessary  to  rear  them.' 

"  In  the  proposition  which  is  thus  laid  down  by  Malthus,  and  which  the  understandings  of  men  are 
called  upon  to  receive  and  to  hold  as  an  axiom — for  he  pronounces  it  to  be  incontriM^ertibly  true — 
the  writer  asserts  the  existence  of  a  great  and  most  formidable  law  of  nature  bearing  with  irresisti- 
bl::  force  against  the  physical  well-l)eing  of  mankind.  In  one  short  sentence  he  calls  in  question  and 
condemns  the  arrangement  and  providence  of  God.  A  siiyhtexaininat'on,  however,  of  the  sentence 
itself,  will  lead  to  a  perception  of  its  entire  falseness.  Malllius  has  here  asserted,  that  througliout 
t^e  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  a  principle  of  vast  prolificacy  prevails.  Thus,  at  the  same  lime 
that  he  argues  upon  the  prolitic  nature  of  man,  he  argues  also  upon  the  prolific  natureof  ihematter 
which  has  been  ordained  to  serve  as  the  sustenance  of  man,  namely,  all  thai  part  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  is  adapted  for  being  the  food  of  man,  and  the  same  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  the  increase  of  these  great  portions  of  (he animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms which  are  ordained  for  the  sust«iiance  of  man  be  of  greater  or  even  of  equal  power  with 
the  principle  of  the  increase  of  the  human  species,  the  argument  of  deficiency  will  fail,  and  then 
the  only  portion  of  the  proposition  w  hich  remains  will  be  that  of  '  room' ;  and  every  person  will  per-, 
ceive  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  raise  an  argument  respecting  this  question  of '  room.' 
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"I  will  now  prove  that  the  increase  of  population  in  England  has  been  so  far  from  partakinjf 
<>f  that  excessive  rharacier  which  Mahlius  has  attempted  lo  impute  to  it,  that  it  has  noi,  in  fact, 
increased  in  a  degree  nearly  equal  to  that  slower  rate,  which  he  has  assigned  as  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  means  of  sustaining  population,  that  is,  the  aritlimetiral  rate.  In  order  to  show  this  clearly, 
I  will  quote  again  that  passage  of  his  in  which  he  has  slated  ihe  two  rules;  thus —  The  human 
•  pecies  would  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4.  8,  IC,  32,  64.  123.  256.  and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3, 
•4.  5.  6,  7,  8,  9.'  In  my  preceding  letter  I  constructed  a  table,  whereby  the  results  of  working  out 
the  increase  of  population  uudcr  the  first  of  these  laws  of  increase  were  exhibited  ;  and  the  follon* 
iag  table  hhows  the  results  which  are  arrived  at  by  working  out  the  last: — 


Cycles 

of  Years. 

Number  of 
Cycles. 

Increase  according  to  an 

arithmetical  ratio,  the  hypothesis 

being  1,000,000. 

1086 

to  nil 

1 

2,000  000 

lill 

1136 

2 

3.000000 

1136 

1161 

3 

4000  000 

1161 

1186 

4 

5000.000 

1186 

1211 

5 

6.000  000 

1211 

1236 

6 

7.000  000 

1236 

1261 

7 

8  000  000 

1261 

12.^6 

8 

9.000  000 

1286 

1311 

9 

10,000  000 

1311 

1336 

10 

u.oooooo 

1336 

1361 

11 

12.000,000 

1361 

1386 

12 

13  000  000 

1386 

1411 

13 

14  000  000 

1411 

1436 

14 

15.000  000 

1436 

1461 

15 

16  000.000 

1461 

1486 

16 

17  000  000 

1486 

1511 

17 

18000  000 

1511 

1536 

18 

19000,000 

1536 

1561 

19 

20000,000 

1561 

1586 

20 

21.000  000 

15S6 

1611 

21 

22.000  000 

1611 

1636 

22 

23  000  000 

1636 

1661 

23 

24  000  000 

1661 

1686 

24 

25000.000 

1685 

nil 

25 

26.000  000 

1711 

1736 

26 

27  000.000 

173G 

1761 

27 

28  COO. 000 

1701 

17S6 

28 

29  COO  000 

1786 

ISll 

29 

30.000  000 

1811 

1836 

30 

31,000.000 

**  By  this  table,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  if  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Ent^land  be  calcH- 
Jated  in  conformity  with  that  slotcer  rate  of  increase  which  Malihus  lias  assigned  as  the  rate  of  the 
increase  of  subsistence,  the  result  in  the  year  1836  would  be  31  millions.  Now  this  is  much  mort 
than  double  that  which  the  real  increase  is,  reference  being  made  to  Etijjland  only. 

'•  With  regard,  then,  lo  the  population  principle  of  Malihus,  which  has  been  made  to  assume  so 
important  a  feature  in  modern  political  economy,  and  aKo  in  the  policy  of  modern  legislators,  it  is 
evident,  that  in  every  point  of  view  it  is  false ;  and  I  will  now  qiioie  respecting  it  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Ilallain,  wiio  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  careful  writers  of  the  present  age.  His  judgment 
is  as  follows  :  '  When  he  compared  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  loijarithmic  curve  with  the  petty 
14  millions  of  which  vve  have  to  boast  as  our  real  numbers,  he  was  led  to  think  that  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  on  the  subject  of  population  unexplored  ;  and  that  the  counteracting  causes  which  have, 
in  ages  past,  so  retarcied  ihe  developement  of  this  prodigious  force,  as,  nuinerically  speaking,  to 
have  reduced  its  actual  efficacy  almost  to  nothing,  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  and  diligent 
investigation.' 

'•  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hallam  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and  every  re- 
flecting and  sensible  person  must  agree  wiih  him,  that  thrro  is  siill  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of 
population  unexplored  ;  and  also,  that  it  is  a  question  which  deserves  the  most  serious  and  diligent 
investigation. 

"  After  perusing  the  solid  and  sensible  remarks  of  Mr.  Hallam,  how  disheartening  and  painful 
it  is  to  behold  the  cuiihdenl  and  supercilious  manner  in  \^hich  this  awful  subject  has  been  treated 
by  a  statesman  \\l;o  has  been  peniiiiled  to  proceed  recklessly  on  a  course  of  legislaiion.  I  allude 
to  the  Parliaineiiiary  proceedings  of  Lord  Brougham.  In  the  oration  which  he  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  whvu  he  introduced  a  measure  uhich,  above  all  other  measures,  demanded  the 
greatest  caution,  the  almost  tenderness  and  forbearance  in  treatment,  because  it  went  directly  to 
Affect  the  condiiion  of  the  poor  and  the  destitute  of  the  community,  he  spoke  as  follows  respecting 
that  principle  ^^luch  I  have  shown  to  be  so  false.  His  words  were — 'My  Lords!  those  who  framed 
the  Statute  of  Etizai >e:l<  were  not  adepts  in  political  science  —  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
TRUB  priticiple  of  papulation — they  could  not  foresee  thnta  Malthus  would  arise  to  enlighten  man^ 
.^ind  upon  that  impoi'ant,  but  as  yet  ill-understood  branch  of  science — ihey  knew  not  the  tru,e 
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■principle  upon  wliicli  to  frame  a  preventive  check  to  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  people.  To  all 
that  they  were  blind.'  Fine  words,  conveying^  false  meaning!  Adepts  in  political  science!!  These 
strong  and  captivafinff  terms,  when  boldly  advanced,  as  ihey  were  on  the  momentous  occasion  to 
which  I  refer,  serve  lo  over-ane  and  to  make  dupes  of  the  uninitiated.  But,  in  fact,  what  a  lamen- 
table perversion  of  words  and  ihoujjhisi  Adepts  in  political  science!!  And  yet  this  is  only  a 
Kinall  specimen  of  the  many  high-sounding  deceits  which  this  statesman  has  practised  on  the  credu- 
lity of  his  countrymen.  Abject  and  miserable  indeed  must  the  condition  of  that  people  become,  to 
whose  high  places  such  a  man  has  been  exalted. 

'•  I  now  submit  to  you  that  I  have  deposed  the  population  principle  of  Malthus ;  ami  I  must 
express  my  astonishment  that  this  principle  should  have  been  received  with  any  portion  of  credence 
either  by  statesmen  or  statisticians.  In  my  next  letter  it  is  my  intention  to  enter  upon  an  examina- 
lion  of  the  manner  in  which  Malihus  has  treated  the  other  great  branch  of  political  science — I 
mean  that  of  commercial  economy,  or  the  means  whereby  the  physical  condition  of  a  people  is 
inaiutained. 

*'  1  remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  April  11,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 


(From  the  Shropshire  Conservative,  April  ^Jth,  1842. J 
''THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

"Notwithstanding  the  decided  opposition  of  the  members  of  the  Government  to  ameliorate  the 
-condition  of  our  poor  White  Slaves,  by  the  introduction  of  a  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill,  it  is  very 
probable — in  spite  of  the  formed  opinons  of  the  Ministerial  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  previous  calculations  of  the  great  manufacturers — that  the  point  will  be  yielded  to  avarice  and 
necessity,  that  would  most  strenuously  have  been  withheld,  had  Humanity  only  lifted  up  the  voice 
of  supplication.  It  is  now  ascertained,  not  that  women  and  children  are  cripj)led  and  starved,  but 
that  destruction  must  visit  the  mill-owners,  if  so  many  hours  labour  is  kept  up.  as  their  slock 
increases  beyond  the  demand.  The  state  of  the  moral  habits,  or  rather,  we  should  wriie,  immoral 
habits  of  those  employed  in  factories,  would  hardly  gain  credence  from  any  but  those  whose  personal 
observations  too  well  bespeak  tlie  lamentable  truth.  To  Mr.  Richard  Oasiler  all  friends  of 
humanity  are  deeply  indebted,  for  an  earnest  advocacy  of  that  unhappy  class.  There  is  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Mark  Crabtree's  Journal  in  the  Fleet  Papers,  Vol.  2,  No.  15,  which  will  exj/lain  the 
nature  of  the  demi-savage  life  of  these  poor  creatures;  we  would  give  the  fuU  quotation  from  the 
Fleet  Papers,  but  really  we  have  not  space: —  *  *  *  ♦ 

"After  this  follows  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Crabtree  and  one  of  the  factory  women,  in  which 
it  is  stated,  they  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  go  to  work  at  six,  have  tifteen  minutes  allowed 
for  breakfast  and  tea,  and  one  hour  for  dintier, — that  they  have  to  lift  above  their  heads  four  combs, 
■weighing  241b.  each,  every  minute,  or  96 /Z>.  a  minute  the  day  througk,  and  leave  off  work  athaif- 
past  seven; — this  for  6*.  to  8.?.  per  week  !  There  is,  likewise,  a  statement,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  unmarried  females  have  had  illegitimate  children.  One  poor  woman  said  the  factories  had 
been  their  ruin ;  her  eldest  daughter,  being  only  sixtpen.  had  had  one  child,  and  the  other,  although 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  pregnant.     Mr.  Crabtree  coniiiiues: —  '•'■  *  * 

"If  there  is  not  enough  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  and  referred  to,  to  excite  commiseration 
and  indignation,  we  know  not  of  what  tiesh  the  human  heart  is  composed — or  rather, of  what  stone. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  avoiding  searching  reforms  into  a  system  so  iniquitous— -a  system  that  not 
only  saps  up  the  springs  of  life — withering  the  flesh  before  its  maturity  should  bloom,  but  far  worse 
— destroying  the  souls  of  thousands — permitting  them  to  live  in  a  state  of  absolute  heathenism  on 
our  own  soil,  when  so  many  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  are  freely  g-iven,  and  well  distributed,  to 
convert  the  heathen  abroad.  Lord  Ashley  has  done  his  best  to  procure  a  curtailment  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  should  that  object  be  achieved,  there  will  yet  remain  the  more  important  task — that  of 
rooting  out  the  evils  of  the  present  conditon  of  the  working-people.  Could  less  time  be  given  to 
manual  labour,  and  a  littlemore  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  with  moral  precepts,  in  schools, we  might 
hope  for  a  better  state  of  things  than  to  see  children  become  a!)andoned  to  every  species  o^  profligacy 
and  vice.  Lord  Ashley  and  Air.  Oastler  may  strive  to  soften  down  labour — to  curtail  the  hours  of 
toil,  but  beware  the  worse  danger  of  idleness,  or  rather,  spare  time  devoted  to  excesses,  and  a  pro- 
longation of  vicious  habits.  Mr.  Oastler  himself  bears  testimony  to  the  beasHy  system  of  Factory 
Slavery.     We  cannot  improve  on  his  own  honest,  and  plain,  unvarnished  account:- —       ♦       *       * 

"Had  the  'Factory  Lord'  been  felled  to  the  earth,  and  trampled  upon  as  a  reptile,  the  law,  in 
its  tender  mercies,  would  have  punished  the  man  who  inP.icied  thechastisement.  Violence,  indeed! 
Such  wretches  should  be  apportioned  to  the  gallows — they  are  Avilful,  calm,  calculating,  cold- 
blooded destroyers  of  human  life  !  Themurder  of  a  day's  premeditation,  cannot  be  worse  than 
this.  Will  some  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  the  honest  manliness  to  read  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Cral)tree  and  Mr.  Oastler  to  the  Premier,  in  his  place  in  Parliament?  The  couji'ry  should 
know  these  things,  and  know  that  the  first  Minister  of  tlie  Crown  is  not  ignorant  of  them.  Men 
may  evade  or  neglect  in  private  what  they  cannot  so  easily  shuffle  off  in  public.  VVould  that 
Oastler  stood  by  the  side  of  F'errand  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Good,  pure,  God-loving — good 
would  spring  from  their  united  exertions.  The  trophies  of  Marlborough  nnd  Wellington  live  in  His- 
tory, in  the  eves  of  men.  deeds  of  htimanitv  and  beneficence  live  in  Etermtv.  ami  the  Great  Spirit  hears 
and  boholds'them,  and  lovetl- .hem.  THE  PHILANTHROPISTS"  SIGH  SHALL  OUT- 
WEIGH THE  STATESVIANS  PEN,  OR  THE  WARRIORS  SWORD,  WHEN 
,TIME  CEASES,  AND  WORLDS  AJJE  NOT!" 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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Mr.  Oastler,  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 


In  reply  to  a  numerous  list  of  kind  inquirers,  '■'Hove  can  we  best  serve  your  interest  ?"  Mr. 
Oasller  begs  to  saj/,  bj/  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  and  by  procuring  Ad- 
vertisements for  their  Covers.  Mr.  Oasller  may  be  allowed  to  add^  that  few  belter  mediums 
for  advertising  can  be  found  than  the  Fleet  Papers;  they  circulate  in  every  district,  and 
amongst  every  rank.  In  the  Palace  and  the  Cottage,  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers  are  to  be 
found.  Clergymen,  Landlords,  and  Farmers,  Ministers  of  State,  Ploughboys,  Factory  Chil' 
dren,  and  Weavers,  patronize  these  little  FJeetera. 

Charge  for  Advertisements  as  under: — 


Seven  lines  and  under     ..076 
Above  7  lines,  for  every  line     0     0  ;10 
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NOTICE    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERS. 


"The  FLEET  PAPERS,  No,  16,  Vol.  2,  April  16,  1842.— Thp  present  number  contain* 
some  able  remarks  upon  the  policy  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  government,  as  well  as  deep  regret  that  the 
New  Poor  Iiaw  and  the  factory  question  remain  unionched.  The  remarks  upon  the  factiousi 
•  ppositionof  the  Whigs,  wiih  a  hint  as  to  tlie  best  mode  of  hndins^  them  other  subjects  of  discussion, 
are  too  good  to  be  omitted  : —     *     *     .^ — Manchester  Advertiser^  April  16,  1842. 


"THE  CONSERVATIVE  MINISTRY  AND  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW. 

"There  is  not,  we  are  confident,  a  single  reader  of  the  Advertiser  whose  breast  did  n«t  swell 
with  grief,  horror,  and  indignation  on  perusing  the  two  cases  of  death  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Whig  Poor  Law,  which  it  was  our  distressing  duty  to  record  last  week.  Do  we  live  in  a  Christian 
land  ?  is  a  question  that  spontaneously  arises  ^^henever  one  of  the  numerous  disgusting  or  atrocious 
effects  of  that  selfish  piece  of  legislation  occurs  with  which  of  laie  years  the  public  has  b»en  made 
familiar.  The  answer  is  unquestionably  we  do;  but  we  steadfastly  deny  that  they  are  Christians, 
who  in  any  respect  whatever  uphold  a  system  that  is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
humanity,  to  the  sober  dictates  of  sound  reason,  and  what  is  much  worse,  in  violation  and  contempt 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion.  Christians,  indeed  !  why  our 
Pagan  and  savage  ancestors,  ere  they  left  the  wild  forests  of  Germany,  displayed  a  far  more  humane 
feeling  towards  the  aged  and  the  helpless,  when  they  put  iheiii  lo  an  easy  death,  rather  than  lliey 
should  be  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  society.  We,  on  the  contrary,  immure  paralytics  in  cold 
stone  cells  during  the  nights  of  winter,  refuse  medical  aid  until  kinder  nature  relieves  the  sufferer 
from  mortal  throes,  and  urge  the  unfortunate  mother  to  madness  by  excess  of  starvation,  or  drive 
her  wiih  the  terrors  of  a  workhouse  prison  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  own  bahe. 

"We  had  hoped,  with  the  majority  of  the  Conservative  body,  so  vast  that  the  dissidents  can 
only  be  cited  as  exceptions,  that  afier  effecting  the  ignominious  expulsion  of  the  Whig  perpetrators 
of  those  enormities  against  the  disabled  working  classes  of  England,  and  tirinly  seating  the  present 
Administration  in  power,  the  slight  concession  of  remodelling  the  Poor  Laws  would  have  been 
made  in  return  for  suffrages,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  given  under  the  expectation  of  a 
favourable  alteration  in  this  respect.  But  it  seems  that  we  are  not  to  witness  the  abrogation  of 
the  unconstitutional  powers  vested  in  the  Board  of  Commiseration,  or  any  amelioration  in  the 
mode  of  administering  relief  to  the  pauper,  and  all,  a[)parenily,  in  order  to  preserve  the  consis- 
tency of  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  James  Gralinm. 

"Our  firm  belief  is  that  the  Ministry  are  taking  a  dangerous  step.  It  cannot  bo  controverted 
that  the  horrible  Poor  Law  was  the  rock  f^n  which  the  fortunes  of  the  W'higs  were  wrecked,  never 
to  be  recovered,  and  as  the  same  effect  always  attends  the  same  cause,  their  successors,  strong  as 
they  deservedly  are,  will  experience  a  fatal  reverse  if  they  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  perpetuate 
the  enormity.  Bevond  all  question  the  greater  portion,  amounting  nearly  to  the  whoie,  of  the 
Conservative  members  were  returned  on  their  direct  pledges,  or  on  an  implied  assurance,  that  they 
would  oppose  the  re-enactment  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  many  of  them  have  already  begun  lo  redeem 
them,  while  numbers  of  the  Whig  gentlemen,  with  more  honour  apd  humatiity  than  the  tribe  packs 
that  yelped  at  Lord  John  Russell's  heels,  have  given  votes  against  the  measure,  and  others  have 
purposely  absented  themselves  on  the  nights  when  discussion  was  expected  to  arise.  Of  this 
apparent  desertion  from  the  Whig  Law,  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  scarcely  a  fortnight  ago,  bitterly 
complained  on  making  one  of  the  usual  notices.  These  symptoms,  we  should  conceive,  are  such  as 
ought  to  alarm  even  a  stronger  Government  than  the  present,  and  though  we  can  ill  spare  Sir 
Robert's  talents  and  resources  under  the  difficulties  which  his  predecessors  iiave  heaped  upon  the 
■  ation,  the  feelings  of  humanity  may  prevail  over  cold  policy,  and  a  second  general  election  place 
the  Premier  in  an  unenviable  position.  One  hope,  however,  remains,  and  that  is,  that  theConserva- 
tives  and  their  new  allies  may  prove  too  strong  for  the  mere  followers  of  the  ins  and  outs.  A  very 
short  time  now  will  decide  tJie  monienlous  question,  wheiher  the  decency  and  religion  of  the  country 
is  to  be  any  longer  outraged  by  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  poor  and  helpless  against  which  the 
most  brutal  savages  revolt." — Stockport  Advertiser,  April  14,  1842. 


"MACHINERY   v.  LABOUR. 

"The  Manchester  Courier, '\T\  noticing  the  declining  state  of  the  markets  of  that  town,  observes: 
The  reduction  in  wages  proceeds  at  a  humming  rate,  and  must  he  highly  gratifying  lo  the  liberal 
heart  of  every  corn  law  repealer.  Indeed,  it  should  appear  we  shall  very  soon  rival  our  continental 
neighbours  in  the  matter  of  lowness  of  wages.  We  have  ho  ird  of  large  spinning  and  manufacturing 
concerns,  here  atid  elsewhere,  in  v\iiich,  during  (he  last  fortnight  or  so,  a  saving  of  nearly  25  per  cent, 
has  been  effected  in  the  cost  of  production.  Indeed,  at  pre.-.eut,  the  employers  ha-.e  it  all  theirown 
way.  for  the  labour  market,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  (!)  in  machinery,  and  not  that  less, 
for  im'eed  more  is  produced;  the  labour  market,  like  that  for  goods  and  yarns,  is  quite  over-stocked, 
'Very  well,'  says  jour  cold-hearted-liberal-|;olitical-econ()niist,  '  low  can  you  help  it!  Must  not  the 
thing  find  its  own  level  .''  No  doubt  of  it;  but  we  are  endeavouring  to  show  why  it  is  our  staple 
productions  continue  at  so  low  a  price;  and  also,  why  so  many  hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
or  leaving  the  country.  This  is  not  because  profits  are  annihilated,  or  the  trade  of  the  country 
falling  fill' (as  witness  the  export  returns),  but  because  the  cost  of  production  is  immeasurably 
reduced,  and  the  means  re'-orlcd  lo  for  production  are  not  manual  but  mechanical." — Halifax 
Guardian,  April  i'i,  1S12. 


ill 

{Ea^ir  acted  from  the  Jf'^ahefield  Journal,  Jamiai  y  14,  [S\2.) 
"  TESTIMONIAL  TO  Mr.  OASTLER. 

"The  friends  of  this  gentleman — whose  c»»lebraled  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  nho 
through  good  report  and  evil  report  has  never  swerved  froin  the  opon  and  manly  avowal  of  lhos« 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  have  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  humane  among  all  parties — arc  about  forming  a  committee  to  raise  subscriptions  in  his  behalf 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  adopted  daughter.  VVe  should  really  imagine  that,  takinj;  into  consider- 
ation Mr.  Oasiler's  exertion  to  benefit  the  factory  labourers — his  efforts  to  gain  a  '  Ten  Hours'  Bill ' 
— his  able  and  just  denunciation  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  whether  found  in  the  Lord  or  in  the 
Commoner — and  his  known  destitute  condition,  will  ensure  this  committee  success;  and  that  ample 
funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  place  the  factory  'King'  above  want,  and  in  peace  and  comfort  for 
tlie  remaining  portion  of  hi.s  life." 


( Extracted  from  the  Newcastle  Journal,  January  15,  1842.  J 
"  THE  OASTLER  TESTIMONIAL. 

"To  all  who  sympathize  in  the  amendment  of  the  law  regulating  factory  labour,  and  the  pro- 
tection  of  women  and  children  from  the  licence  of  capital,  and  in  a  mitigation  of  the  cruellies  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  the  present  position  of  Mr.  Richard  Oastler  is  one  of  interest  and  commiseration. 
Mr.  Oastler,  many  years  ago.  became  acquainted,  by  personal  observation,  with  the  miseries 
inflicted  on  his  poorer  fellow-country  vvomen  and  their  helpless  offspring  in  factories,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  he  commenced  an  uncompromising  and  most  disinterested 
agitation  for  their  legal  protection.  He  devoted  years  of  indefatigable  labour  and  rare  and 
untiring  energy  lo  the  cause  he  advocated,  which  he  also  materially  aided  by  contributions  from 
hi.s  private  means.  When  partially  successful  a  fresh  subject  of  legal  oppression,  in  the  New  Poor 
Law,  sprung  into  existenf'e.  and  against  its  enormities  Mr.  Oastler  has  incessantly  directed  all  his 
energies  and  abilities.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  laboured,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  woiking  classes,  not  by  giving  to  them  worthies.'^  political 
privileges,  but  by  improving  their  material  condition.  During  the  entire  course  of  his  public 
career,  he  has  been  found  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  against  the  powerful  and  the  strong. 
For  upwards  of  twelve  months  Mr.  Oastler  has  been  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  at 
the  suit  of  his  former  employer,  Mr.  Thornhill.  Several  of  his  friends  and  admirers  have  now 
combinea  to  raise  a  fund  to  provide  for  himself  and  family;  and  they  appeal  to  the  public  for 
support  and  assistance  to  carry  out  their  benevolent  design.  The  claims  of  Mr.  Oastler  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  forcibly  in  the  address  published  by  his  friends,  and  ihey  are  thus  pithily  summed 
up: — "Mr.  Oauler's  constant  endeavour  has  been  to  maintain  the  principles  upon  vvhich  the  British 
constitution  is  fouiiiled: — uniting  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  people 
in  a  mutual  and  just  su[)port  of  each  other,  that  bond  of  union  being  the  Church  of  Christ.'  The 
Hames  of  Lord  Feversham,  Sir  George  Sinclair.  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  .John  Fielden,  M.P.,  and  Mr, 
Busfeild  Ferrand,  M.P..  as  trustees  of  the  '  Oastler  Testimonial.'  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
charges  which  have  been  showered  forth  against  his  character  are  unfounded  and  calumnious. 
To  the  fund  Lord  Feversham  has  contributed  50/.,  Lord  Ashley  and  Mr.  Walter,  2bL  each.  Sir 
.George  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Ferrand,  10/.  10s.  each,  and  several  sums  of  a  smaller  amount  have 
already  been  subscribed  by  clergymen  and  other  benevolent  individuals.  Subscriptions  are  received 
by  Messrs.  Drummond,  Bankers,  Charing  Cross,  and  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  William 
Atkinson.  16,  Doughty  Street,  London.  Few  men  have  laboured  more  zealously  and  disinterestedly 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  than  ?.Ir.  Oastler;  and  we  shall  be 
glad  lo  learn  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  are  imeresting  them- 
selves  in  his  vvtlfare,  that  a  siifficient  subscription  has  been  realized  to  render  that  gentleman  inde- 
pendent for  the  rest  of  his  life." 


(Extracted from  the  Liverpool  Mail,  January  15,  1842  ) 

"  We  know  no  public  man  of  the  present  day  whose  exertions  for  the  amelioration  of  tiie  suffer- 
ings of  the  labouring  poor  have  been  so  untiring,  energetic,  and  disinterested,  as  those  of  Mr.  R. 
Oastler,  the  venerable  author  of  the  Fleet  Papers^  now  and  for  some  li^.ie  past  incarcerated  in  a 
<fungeon  by  Whig  liberality  ;  neither  can  we  call  to  remembrance  any  person  who  has  been  so 
much  maligned.  Certain  politicians  of  all  creeds  and  classes,  who  postpone  everything  to  the 
gratification  of  an  innate  and  inordinate  selfishness,  have  almost  invariaoly  ranged  themselves  in 
^he  ranks  of  his  enemies,  and  they  have  not  scrupled  to  utter  and  write  against  him  the  vilest  and 
most  dastardly  calumnies.  We  have,  therefore,  the  greatest  gratiiication  in  observing  that  some 
of  the  rich  and  tilled  of  the  land,  who  have  been  enabled  duly  to  estimate  and  appreciate  his  philan- 
ihropic  endeavours  and  character,  are  coming  forward  in  the  hour  of  hie;  diiHculty  to  join  in  ren- 
dering to  him  a  tes-timonial  of  their  respect  and  admira»ion.  They  publish  an  appeal  to  the  justice 
and  generosity  of  their  countrymen  in  his  behalf  in  another  column,  and  we  shall,  indeed,  be  surprised 
if  the  claim  of  a  zealous,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  individual,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  humane, 
are  not  promptly  and  henourably  acknowledged.  We  have  pleasure  in  taxiing  the  following  article 
from  the  Lo/ic^o/i  .S'/^rwi'/rtJY/ in  support  of  tiiat  appeal :—         *         *         *         ^»» 


{Extracted from  the  Berwick  and  Kelso  Tf^arder,  January  15,  1842. J 

"  la  this  day's  Warder  there  appears  an  advertisement  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  humanity  and  tiie  British  Constitution.  This  is  the  announcement  regar(U 
in^  a  testimonial  to  the  '  Kin^  of  the  Factory  children,'  the  assertor  of  Constitutional  liberty,  the 
opponent  of  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the  League — Richard  Oastler.  We  have  of  laie  repeatedly 
advened  to  tiie  case  of  Mr.  Oastler, who  is  at  present  an  inmate  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  for  no  fault  but 
the  strange  one  of  having  too  much  honesty  !  Yes-^such  a  tiling  appears  possible  to  have  an  existence, 
where  an  individual  is  found  to  sacrifice  all  his  own  immediate  interests,  out  of  a  superabundant 
zeal  displayed  in  the  service  of  another.  And  we  cannot  neglect  this  opportunity  of  testifying  the 
satisfaction  vve  derive  from  finding  the  case  of  this  fervid  and  venerable  patriot  at  length  taken  up 
by  able,  active,  and  influential  friends,  whose  exertions  are  sure  to  be  crowued  with  triumphant 
success. 

"We  shall  not  do  any  of  our  reader*  th«  injustice  of  supposing  them  ignorant  of  the  position 
which  Mr.  Oasiler  has  so  long  filled  before  the  British  public,  as  the  Champion  of  popular  rights, 
upon  Consiiiutional  principles.  On  referring  to  the  address  in  our  advertising  columns,  our  friends 
will  find  it  a  succinct  and  apologelical  resume  of  the  entire  purposesof  hisbold  and  eventful  career. 
Our  own  ad'niration  of  the  man,  we  may  observe,  is  grounded  on  the  fact  of  his  forming  so  promi- 
nent an  instance  of  a  devoted  friend  of  the  people,  standing  up  for  the  integrity  of  our  blessed 
institutes  in  Church  and  State.  In  his  own  person.  Mr.  Oastler  is  a  living  re )♦  roof  to  every  dema- 
gogue who  has  ever  practised  on  the  political  credulity  of  the  poor;  evidencinif  as  he  does  the 
compatibility  of  Constitutional  sentiments,  with  the  redress  of  practical  wrongs.    It  is  well  said,  that 

"  '  Although  the  advocacy  of  great  public  questions  has  placed  Mr.  Oastler  in  the  position  of  an 
influential  supporter  of  popular  rights,  yet  he  has  not  attempted  either  to  increase  or  to  uphold  his 
influence  by  appealing  or  yielding  to  the  selfish  passions  of  any  section  of  the  community  ;  but  he  has 
boldly  and  emphatically,  and  often  in  the  midst  of  great  personal  dani^er,  denounced  oppression  and 
injustice  in  whatever  quarter  they  appeared  to  him  to  originate,  whether  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
rich  against  the  poor,  or  in  that  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  his  object  being  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  the  whole  people  the  great  truth  of  relative  duties,  and  the  paramount  necessity  of  fulfilling  them  ; 
the  source  from  which  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  of  those  duties  being  the  will  of  God,  as 
revealed  to  mankind  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  Mr.  Oasiler's  con'^tnnt  endeavour  has  been  to 
maintain  the  principles  upon  which  the  British  Constitution  is  founded;  uniting  the  monarchy,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  entire  hody  of  the  people  in  a  mutual  and  just  support  of  each  other,  that  bond 
of  union  being  the  Church  of  Christ.' 

"It  is  so  seldom  that  an  appeal  of  this  nature  has  been  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Constitution, 
that  we  augur  the  better  of  its  potency.  Are  the  Radicals  to  have  their  eleemosynary  patriots,  the 
Dissenters  their  Church-rate  martyrs,  the  very  Repealers  who  seek  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  a  '  rint' such  as  sustained  their  chief  in  the  attitude  of  master  of  her  iMajesty's  quondam 
ministers?  And  shall  one  who  has  been  true  as  steel  to  the  British  Constitution — only  dauntless  in 
the  assertion  of  British  freedom — lack  the  sympathy  of  the  just,  the  generous,  and  the  good?  Never; 
while  justice,  generosity,  or  goodness  exist  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain.  The  Morning  Herald 
says: — 

"'The  names  of  Lord  Fevershamand  Sir  George  Sinclair,  as  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  '  Oastler 
Testimonial,'  are  sufficient  guarantees  that  the  charges  which  have  been  showered  forth  against  his 
character  are  unfounded  and  calunmious.' 

"  We  believe  it.  And  vve  trust  devoutly  that  the  British  public  will  believe  it;  for  we  would 
not  have  it  told  to  after  ages  that  we  had  but  one  such  patriot  as  Oastler,  and  failed  to  appreciate 
his  energy  of  soul  and  honesty  of  purpose. 


]¥£W  Ii£E:»S  jroiTRl^AIi.  . 

On  SA  TURD  A  Y,  Mai/  7,  1842,  will  appear  the  First  Number  of  ' 

!HE    LEEDS    CONSERVATIVE    JOURNAL,   a   Saturday    Nowspaper, 

Price  4|r/.  Handsomely  printed  on  the  Largest  Sheet  allowed  to  a  Penny  Stamp;  con- 
taining all  the  matter  commonly  found  in  Political  and  Agricultural  Journals;  with  the  addition  of 
Literary  Review,  Scientific  Di^^quisition,  and  Light  Reading  for  the  Lovers  of  Amusement.  Printed 
and  Published  by  R.  PERRING  &  Co.,  at  theiV  General  Printing  Office,  2,3,  Commercial  Street,  J 
Leeds,  (opposite  the  Union  Bank.)  where  Orders,  Advertisements,  and  Communications  are  re-  \ 
ceived.  Orders  and  Advertisements  will  also  be  received  by  the  usual  News  Agents  and  Book- 
sellers in  Town  or  Country. 

%*  Mr.  Perring  has  withdrawn  from  »he  Intelligencer  for  reasons  which  will  be  fully  related  I 
hereafter.    He  respectfully  solicits  the  support  of  his  Friends,  and  will  endeavour  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  it. 

N.B. — Books,  Pamphlets,  and  all  the  work  of  a  well-appointed  Priiit'ng  Office,  executed  with 
^accuracy  and  dispatch,  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art,  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  are  new. 


PxiDted  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.  Bailey.  Barnet,  Hert*!. — His  friendly  and  amusiiis;  letter  has  been  received.  ^^Bessi/"  in 
a  very  navu;hty  girl.  The  ''  Poseys'^  are  not  come-at-able.  Second  Editions  (without  Coi'ers) 
of  some  of  the  numbers  of  the  Fleet  Papers  have  been  published.  In  those  cases,  the  outside 
sheets  are  out  of  frint.     Thanks  to  him  for  his  good  wishes  and  kind  intentions. 

Q.  B.,  Queen's  Bench  Prison. — The  House  of  Lords  has  been  petitioned,  and  the  Judges  have 
been  memorialized  (against  that  last  effort  of  tyranny ,  "  The  Queen's  Prison  Bill,''')  by  the 
persons  detained  in  (he  Fleet  Prison.  The  Lokds  are  so  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Centralization  and  Oppression.,  that  having  already  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  poor,  it 
is  natural  they  should  vie  with  the  Commons  iw  acts  of  oppression,  and  that  they  should 
delight  in  crushing  and  tormenting  unfortunate  Debtors.  The  writer  of  the  Fleet  Papers 
has  devoted  his  time  and  influence  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Nobles 
against  the  attacks  of  their  deadly  enemies,  the  Liberals.  It  is  odd  enough,  that  now  (when 
''•liberal  and  enlightened  principles''  have  txlinguished  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Aristocracy)  he  should  be  one  of  their  victims.  It  is,  however,  all  for  the  best.  Cowards 
have  ever,  tohen  they  had  the  power,  become  Tyrants.  So  is  it  with  the  Lon»s  !  They  have 
added  insult  to  oppression  in  their  amendments  to  ^ '  The  Queen' s PrisonBill."  Their  tyranny 
and  injustice  will  someday  recoil  upon  themselves,  although  they  never  think  that  the  same 
spirit  Which  urges  them  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  aims  at  the 
destruction  of  '•'•their  own  order;"  bat  as  surely  as  they  are  now  the  tools,  icill  they  soon 
become  the  victims  of  the  system  of  unconstitutional  and  '^enlightened"  Philosophers.  Their 
day  of  trial  is  fast  approaching,  although  they  see  it  not,  and  when  they  cad  for  help  there 
will  be  none  to  answer. 

William  Dodd,  ilie  Factory  Cripple,  returns  thanks  to  A.B.for  2s.  6d..  sent  by  a  friend. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  *'  FLEET  PAPERS." 
"The  FLEET  PAPERS. —  We  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  our  Salnr- 
day's  number  in  publishing  the  following^  narrative  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  readtMs.  Wr 
t'«ke  it  froiM  one  oi"  Oastler's  Fleet  Papers,  and  we  have  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth. 
Tlie  picture  lieie  presented  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  factory  districts  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
t.)rswear  his  country.  Slavery  in  any  form  is,  to  use  tlie  words  of  Sterne,  a  '  bitter  draught'  ;  but 
\4  e  venture  to  say  that  in  no  part  of  the  ivorid  does  there  exist  a  state  of  slavery  more  odious,  more 
lepulsive,  more  helpless,  more  sinful,  or  more  cruel  than  that  which  pervades  a  large  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England.  We  know  not  the  value  which  other  men  set  upon  manufac- 
turing prosperity,  and  the  advancement  of  mechanical  skill,  and  the  power  of  steam;  nor  are  we 
anxious  to  learn  what  advantage  they  attach  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few  families  or 
individuals,  but  for  ourselves,  as  regards  (he  morality  of  the  question,  we  wouFd  rather  see  all  the 
factories  burnt  to  the  ground  than  be  responsible  for  tl»e  iniquitous  system  which  they  have  intro" 
diiced,  acd  which  every  day  is  becoming  more  horrible.  We  have  not  space  at  prc'^ent  for  any 
extended  remarks,  but  we  implore  all  our  rraders  lo  give  their  serious  attention  to  the  following 
heart-rending  recital:—  *  «  /'—Lircrpoil  Mail,  April  16,  18'k!. 
■ — ■ — ■ . »'. 

(Extracted  from  the  Shropshire  Conservative,  January  15,  1842.J 

*'Mi'.  RrCMARD  OASTLER. 

'*It  will  be  seen,  by  an  announcement  in  our  paper  this  day,  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  raise  a  fund  to  provide  for  the  Chaiupion  of  the  poor,  Richard  Oastler.  Shall  not  the 
object  in  view  be  accomplished,  to  the  full  measure  that  a  grateful  country  can  mete  out 
lo  one  of  her  noblest  sons?  Assuredly  it  shall.  This  is  no  party  object— 'it  stands  far  above 
statesmen  and  \>arriors — it  is  a  tribute  lo  a  man  who  has  toiled  away  the  best  years  of  his 
life  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity — who  has  given  time,  health,  fortune,  all,  to  espouse  the 
(au>e  of  the  poor;  and  he  is  now  rewarded  with  a  room  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  Yet  has  his 
incarceration  been  of  service  to  society — from  his  prison  chamber  he  has  launched  forth  bold  and 
astounding  truths,  that  have  made  groat  men  pause  and  fear  ,'  and  he  has  lit  up  such  a  spirit  of  fire 
against  all  who  would  oppress  the  ciiililren  of  misforiuue,  that  nothing  can  quench  ft,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  iniquity  must  perish.  Bui  for  such  men  as  tie  late  Michael  Thonias  Sadler  and  Richard 
Oastler,  with  the  heari-siirring  appeals  made  in  tlie  Times  newspaper,  what  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  our  Factory  children  and  Poor  Law  st-rfs  now? — Bad  as  the  latter  are  treated,  even  at 
this  time,  the  horrible,  disgusting,  and  munieiOiis  system  enacted  ai^ainst  Poverty  v\ould  have  been 
carried  to  an  extent  dreadful  to  contemplate.  Thousauds  of  pounds  sterling  are  favished  to  erect 
monuments  to  men  of  learning,  sialesmen,  or  warriors— men  who.  when  living,  were  in  posspssioi* 
of  wealth,  and  decorated  with  honours — is  it  too  much  to  expect  then  that  every  Briton,  who  has  the 
means,  will  contribute  his  or  her  mite  to  assist  u  Philanthropist,  and  smooth  the  declining  years  of 
a  laborious,  heart-racking  life,  by  placing  in  Mr.  Oastler's  possession  a  stitScient  provision  for  the 
necessities  of  himself  and  wife  ?  It  is  not  asking  too  much.  We  hear  of  literary  n>en  having 
j.'ensions  from  Government.  Why  should  not  Richard  Oastler  be  entitled  to  a  pension  from  his 
country  as  well  as  Thomas  Moore? — is  it,  that  the  former  writer  is  less  imaginary  and  voluptuous 
liiati  the  latter? — is  it  that  Richard  Oastler  denounces  oppression,  and  wages  war  on  all.  indiscri- 
minately, who  love  not  those  who  have  no  protection  but  Providence,  and  no  hoiwe  but  the  world  ? 
Oh,  there  are  nice  distinction*  in  according  gifts  to  merit.  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  ilo  a  more 
popular  action,  next  to  annihilating  the  New  Poor  Law  B.ll,  than  granting  a  pension  to  Mr.  Oast- 
ler; he  deserves  far  more  than  many  who  have  received  the  country's  bounty.  The  Trustees  of 
lite  Oastler  Testimonial  are  men  well  qualified  for  the  office,  for  they  are  men  of  sterling  humanity, 
— Lord  Fevershain,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  John  Walter,  Esq.,  John  Fielding,  Esq..  M.P., 
and  W.  B.  Ferraiid.  Esq.,  M.P.  Such  names  as  these  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
j>ai  ty  for  whom  they  act  is  deserving — did  we  not  all  know  that  Oastler's  name  is  a  nation's  praise. 
AVe  are  called  the  '  proud  Salopians' — let  us  add,  the  geqerous  Salopians,  supporters  of  liiat  which 
is  good — upholders  of  the  man  who  is  worthy  of  his  country's  beneficence.  It  will  afford  us  great 
j)leasure  to  receive  contributions,  and,  each  week,  announce  the  sum  in  the  usual  way— and,  in 
conclusion,  we  earnestly  and  sincerely  hope,  this  work  of  justice  and  reward  will  go  on  increasing, 
day  by  day,  and  that  the  mark  of  approbation  of  the  friends  of  the  poor  will  be  no  paltry  gift,  but 
a  noble  testimony  befitting  a  Christian  Nation's  gratitude." 

( Extracted  from  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Advertiser ,  January  15, 18  i2.) 
«  TESTIMONIAL  TO  Mr.  OASTLER. 

*"  We  learn  from  a  paper  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  and  which  is  about  to  be  advertised, 
that  the  friends  of  this  gentleman,  whose  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  has  endeared  him  to  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  working  classes,  are  about  to  raise  a  subscription  in  his  behalf",  the  purpose 
of  which  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  short  extract  from  the  paper  alluded  to: — "The 
great  efforts  which  Mr.  Oastler  has  made  for  his  countrj  have,  however,  cost  him  much.  No  con- 
siderations of  private  interest  have  ever  restrained  him  in  his  endeavours  to  fulfil  that  which  he 
conceived  to  be  his  public  duty.  This  great,  benevolent,  and  patriotic  man  is  now  the  inmate  of  ^a 
debtor's  prison,  debarred  the  full  exercise  of  those  admirable  faculties  of  mind  and  body  which  are 
>o  well  adapted  to  procure  an  ample  provision  for  himself  and  family,  A  most  earnest  appeal  is 
made  to  those  who  are  attached  to  the  cause  of  British  Constitutional  Government,  to  contribute 
towards  raising  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Mr.  Oastler.  his  wife,  and  their  adopted  daughter 
ill  comfortable  circumstances.  The  money  which  is  raised  will  be  under  the  contrpul  of  the  trustees, 
who  will  decide  on  the  best  method  of  fulfilling  the  object  in 'cndefl.'  Among  the  names  of  the  trus- 
tees we  observe  those  of  Lord  Fevershain,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  (tc.  Several  private  meet- 
ings of  the  friefids  of  Mr.  Oastler  have  been  held  in  the  dist/ici  during  the  past  week;  and  we 
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urtderstand  that  a  general  public  meeting  will  be  beld  in  this  town  in  a  very  short  lime,  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  subscriptions.  We  need  not  sa^  how 
heartily  we  concur  in  the  object,  and  how  sincerely  we  wish  it  success." 

(Extracted  from  the  ^ge^  January  16,  1842.J 

"A  subscription  is  getting  up,  under  the  best  auspices,  for  Richard  Oastler— now  locked  up  in 
the  Fleet.  We  wish  it  every  success,  and  shall  aid  it  in  every  manner  in  our  power.  But  this  we 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  object  to  a  single  farXliing,  if  it  be  dropped  into  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Thornhiil.  It  would  be  loo  much  of  a  good  ihiug-  that  this  personage  should  have  his  purse  replen- 
ished by  ilie  subscriptions  of  m»'n.  who  are,  in  every  point  of  view,  less  opulent  than  himself. 

*'  With  respect  to  Gastler's  Flett  Papers  we  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  noticing  them-rt- 
they  are,  at  ail  events,  on  ihe  right  side.  Is  the  inside  of  the  Fleet  the  right  side  for  JVJr.  Oastler  ? 
We  should  hardly  think  so.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Oastler  turn  the  influence  of  his  pen  to  show  up 
the  abominable  injustice  of  the  present  Law  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt?" 


LETTER  XV. 
ON  COMMERCIAL  ECONOiVlY, 

**  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir, — On  commeiMllng  my  examination  of  the  writings  of  Malthtis,  I  invited 
your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  true  and  complete  nature  of  the  great  investigation  which 
be  undertook  to  conduct.  I  stated  that  this  consists  of  TWO  distinct  branches,  that  of  the  prin- 
cij)le  of  the  increase  of  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  principle  of  the  increase  of  the  means 
uf  sustaining  population  on  the  other. 

''I  staled,  moreover,  that  the  great  object  of  his  inquiry  is  that  of  institutinga  just  comparison 
between  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  two  subjects  now  mentioned,  and  that  the  soundness  of  his  con- 
clusions must  depend  upon  the  fact  of  his  having  succeeded  in  proving  to  demonstration  the  nature 
of  BOTH  these  subjects. 

'•  By  my  two  preceeding  letters  I  have  proved  to  you  the  false  foundation  on  which  Malthus  has 
based  his  calculations  respecting  the  increase  of  population;  and  I  now  proceed  to  show  you  that  he 
has  exhibited  sitnilar  iniiimity  of  reasoning  in  all  his  attempts  to  elucidate  the  question  of  the  mean^ 
thereby  population  issustained,  that  question  being  commercial  economy  or  policy;  and  I  will  show 
you  also  that  tlie  deplorable  absence  of  all  sound  argument  to  which  I  now  advert,  is  admitted,  in 
the  fullest  and  most  general  manner,  by  Malthus  himself. 

"The  course  of  argument  which  he  has  advanced  on  these  two  subjects  is  Contained  in  his 
'  Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  and  his  '  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  ;'  and  with  regard 
to  the  fust  of  these,  I  beg  to  press  on  your  attention  a  fact  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view;  it 
is  this,  that  the  edition  froin  which  1  shall  quote  has  been  published  since  the  death  of  the  author  of 
the  work,  the  ediior  asserting  that  the  work  received  the  latest  possible  i*evi sal  from  the  author 
himself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  volunae  puts  us  in  possession  of  Malthus's  conclusions  up  ta 
the  latest  period,  anii  also  it  affords  the  advantage  of  showing  us  the  general  state  i|i  which  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  has  been  left  by  its  professors  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  present 
lime.  Whether  the  description  of  the  state  of  the  science  tht'rein  given  be  such  as  to  raise  in  the 
mind  feelings  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  I  will  now  request  you  to  iudge,  from  evidence 
which  I  proceed  to  adduce. 

"The  first  remarkable  feature  which  challenges  attention  in  the  work  of  Malthus  on  Political 
Economy,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  inability  to  treat  the  subjects  in  the  manner  that  they 
ought  to  be  treated— that  is,  accurately.  Like  other  Weak  writers  to  whom  1  have  before  alluded, 
Malthus  has  endeavoured  to  remove  from  himself,  as  well  as  from  other  writers,  the  charge  of  in- 
competency; and  in  order  to  effect  this,  he  has  attempted  to  transfer  insufficiency  from  himself  to 
his  SUBJECT.  He  has  told  the  world,  with  agreat  deal  of  gravity,  though  certainly  without  any  pro- 
foundness, that  as  the  science  of  Political  Economy  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  science  of 
morals  and  })olitics  than  it  does  to  that  of  mathematics,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  investigations 
will  lead  to  certain  conclusions.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  mode  of 
commencing  a  scientific  inquiry  is  nothing  less  than  begging  to  have  a  liberal  license  for  Committing 
frrors.  The  fruits  of  this  loose  ntode  of  procedure  soon  show  themselves  in  his  works;  for,  in  the 
second  page,  on  endeavouring- to  strengthen  his  argument  for  concluding  that  Political  Economy 
iannoi  be  worked  as  an  exact  science,  he  adduces  this  reason,  namely,  that  many  men  have  devoted 
a  large  share  of  talent  and  attention  to  the  study,  notwithstanding  which,  differeiices  of  opinion  pre- 
vail amongst  them,  Kow,  this  resolves  itself  into  the  foliowiug  notable  axiom-'— a  certain  number 
of  men  have  tried  and  failed  to  find  Uuth-^therefore,  truth  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  to  be  founds 
A  convenient  axiom  this  for  a  very  large,  and  unhappily,  a  very  influeuiialschoolof  talkers,  writers, 
and  law-makers. 

••  Having  thus  detracted  the  character  of  the  science,  and  made  the  study  of  it  comparatively 
easy,  by  substituting  speculation  or  conjecture  for  steady,  careful,  and  profound  research,  Malthus 
then  makes  allusion  loj  he  efforts  of  those  writers  who  constitute  the  school  of '  Economists,'  and  ta 
the  efforts  of  Adam  Smith;  and,  in  the  second  page,  the  following  important  passage  occurs:— 

"  '  Since  the  era  of  these  distinguished  writers,  the  subject  has  gradually  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  g-reaier  number  of  persons,  particularly  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  All  the  main 
propositions  of  the  science  have  been  examined,  and  the  events  which  have  since  occurred,  tending 
either  to  illustrate  or  confuie  them,  have  been  repeatedly  discussed.  The  result  of  this  examina- 
tion aiid  discussion  seems  to  be,  that  on  some  very  important  points  there  are  still  great  differences 
of  opinion.  Auioug  these,  perhaps,  may  be  reckoned — The  definitions  of  wealth  and  of  productive 
labour — I  he  nature  and  measures  of  \alue — The  nature  and  extent  of  the  principles  of  demand  and 
s^upplj — The  origin  and  progress  of  ren^ — The  causes  which  determine  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  profits.  o{  stuck — The  causes  ^vhich  practically  retard  and  limit  the  progress  of  wealth — The 
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level  of  the  precious  metals  in  different  countries — The  principles  of  taxation,  &c.  On  all  these 
])oints.  and  many  others  among  the  numerous  subjects  which  belong  to  Political  Kronomy.  differ- 
ences have  prevailed  among  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  attention.  Some  of  these  questions 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  liieoretical ;  and  the  solution  of  them,  thouiih  obviously  necessary  to 
the  improvement  of  the  science,  miglit  not  essentially  affect  its  practical  rules;  but  others  are  of 
such  a  nature,  thai  the  determination  of  them  one  way  or  the  other  will  necessarily  influence  the 
conduct  both  of  individuals  and  of  governments;  and  their  correct  determination,  therefore,  must 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  practical  importance.' 

"  In  the  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted,  the  amhor  has  enumerated  many  leading  proposi- 
tions, as  being  imperfecily  investigated.  In  order  that  >our  attention  may  be  directed  as  strongly 
as  possible  to  the  comprehensive  and  important  character  of  these  propositions,  I  will  arrange  them 
before  you  separately,  thus  :-— 

1.  The  definition  of  wealth. 

2.  The  d^nnitton  of  productive  labouri 

3.  The  nature  and  measures  of  value. 

4.  The  nature  and  extent  of  (he  principles  of  demand  and  supply. 

5.  Tiie  origin  and  progress  of  rent. 

6.  The  causes  which  determine  the  wages  of  labour. 

7.  The  causes  which  determine  the  profits  of  stock. 

8.  The  causes  which  practically  retard  and  limit  the  progress  of  weal ih. 

9.  The  level  of  the  precious  metals  in  different  countries. 

10.  The  principles  of  taxation. 

11.  Many  others. 

"  This  is  the  formidable  catalogue  which  Malthus  has  presented  to  us  of  those  branches  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  which  he  has  acknowledged  were  not  then  understood,  and  which  he 
has  handed  down  for  complete  investigation  to  those  who  should  come  after  him.  From  this  number 
J  will  select  four  as  prominfu'ly  important.  These  are — The  nature  of  value;  The  r.'ature  and 
extent  of  the  principles  of  demand  and  supply  ;  The  causes  whicli  determine  the  wages  of  labour  : 
The  causes  which  determine  the  profits  of  stork.  Novv.  if  only  these  parts  of  the  science  of  Poli- 
lical  Economy  be  unknown.  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  no  material  part  of  it  whatever  is 
known;  for  if"  these  .several  divisions  be  added  together,  almost  the  entire  subject-matter  of  the 
science  will  be  comprised  in  the  aggregate  thus  formed. 

'"'■  Such,  then,  is  the  character  of  our  knowledge  of  this  important  science,  which  Malthus  has 
not  only  admitted,  but  also  transmitted;  and  yet  this  constitutes  the  foundation  on  which  the  pre- 
tentions of  (hose  who  compose  the  modern  school  of  Political  Economy  rest!  Here  are  exhiliited 
the  confused  elements  of  which  the  much  vaunled  'liberal  and  enlightened  plii'n^ophy'  of  the 
present  age  is  comprised.  This  is  the  accomplishment  whicli  a  leading  disciple  of  l!.e  modern 
school.  Lord  Brougham,  is  content  to  extol  as  the  work  of  •  adepts  in  political  science;'  and  with 
this  statesman  you,  Sir,  have  been  a  constant,  an  active,  and,  alas!  a  too  successful  coadjutor. 

"  Is  it  not  lamentable  that  statesmen  should  construct  the  laws  of  a  country  upon  ilie  authority 
of  a  writer  who  has  himself  admitted  his  ignorance,  and  the  ignorance  of  all  his  predecessors,  on  the 
most  essential  principles  of  the  science  upon  which  he  wrote  ? 

*•'  When  will  our  country  be  again  favoured  with  the  presence  of  men  who  may  shed  life  and 
lustre  upon  her  by  RIGHT  intellectual  power,  by  pure  love  of  truth,  by  honesty  of  purpose  deter- 
minedly exerted  ?  I  fear  we  have  retrograded  so  far.  have  debased  ourselves  so  greatly,  by  wor- 
shipping at  the  shrine  of  a  demoraliziiig  system,  which  has  been  falsely  called  philosophy,  that  even 
if  such  men  were  to  appear  amongst  iis,  they  would  neither  be  appreciated  or  known.  However, 
we  who  advocate  a  principle  opposed  to  yours  will  not  yield  to  despondency,  but,  on  the  contrary. 
We  will  cling  with  renewed  confidence  to  our  hope.  In  my  next  letter,  I  will  continue  my  exami- 
■nation  of  the  argument  of  Malthus. 

"  I  remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

^'"No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  April  '26,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr.  Oa.ifler  kasreceii'ed  the  follovififj;  note,,  inclosim^  half  a  crown'. 

"  fVill  Mr.  Oastfcr  be  kind  rnnu^h  to  take  charp;e  of  two  shillingfi  and  sixpence,  to  be 
equa/li/  divided  between  Mary  Haiv;h  (the  heroic  .spirited  child,  who  refused  to  go  on  her 
kntes  and  beg  pardon  of  the  brutal  overlooker)  and  her  compassionate  sister,  who  went  to 
her  in  her  distress?'' 

^'LondntK  Ma  1/2,  IM2:' 
Yes.  he  will,  and  also  take  the  first  opporiioiitij  of  sending  the  gift  to  the  deserving  parties. 

C.  M.  Williams,  Bristol,  shall  hear  frotn  Mr.  Oasiler.  The  brutal  treatment  of  the  overlooker. 
who,  "  after  fining,  killed  the  poor  factory  girl  of  fifteen"  does  not  surprise  the  author  of  the 
Fleet  Papers.  The  hormrs  of  the  factor  i/  sj/stem  have  beenso  fulli/  explored  by  him,  that  any 
enormity,  however  great .  has  ceased  to  astonish  him. 

"  AxTi-SiiODDY  " — Mr.  Oastlcr  had  already  seen  a  gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the  purchase 
nf  a  large  quantity  of  Shoddy  (here  in  Loiidon)  by  one  of  the  Government  contractors. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ''■  Anti-Shoddy''  is  correct,  when  he  asserts,  "-Those  who  have  got 
(he  supply  of  the  cloth  for  soldiers  and  sailors  are  using  a  considerable  quaniHy  of  Shoddy  in 
th^  nuikin-j;  of  Iha  clnt'i."  All  information  on  this  subject  will  beuseful.  It  would  be  odd  if 
the  manufacturers  for  Govtrfiment  icere  to  make  honest  cloth,  after  the  license  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gave  to  fraud  and  deception,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Ferrand's  motion  for  aCom- 
viittee  on  Fraud  and  Truck.  "■  Anti-Shoddy  forgot  to  give  his  address.  Hi';  former  letters 
were  sent  to  their  destination. 

D.  is  thanked  for  his  information  about  truck,  fraud,  distress,  and  wretchedness  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hvddersfield.  Cows  dying  of  disease  are,  it  seems,  still  used  for  food  by  the 
miserable  hand-loom  weavers.     Carrion  is,  then,  still  food  for  Englishmen! 
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Tlie   following  Petition  was  presented   to   the   House  of  Lords   by  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  April  r2th,  1842:— 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled. 

'•The  humble  Petition  of  llie  undersigned  persons,  detained  in  Her  Majesty's  Prison  of 
llie  Fleet,  Showeth, 

"That  your  Petiiionors  view  with  much  alarm  a  Bill  now  in  prop:ress  through  your  Lordships 
House,  intitiiled,  '  A  Bill  for  consolidating  the  Queen's  Bench,  Fleet,  and  Marshalsea  Prisons,  and 
for  regiilaiing  the  Queen's  Prison;'  which  Bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  will  greatly  oppress  and  in- 
convenience the  whole  body  of  them. 

•'TJiai  the  class  of  persons  detained  in  the  Fleet  Prison  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  persons 
arrested  on  writs  of  capias  ad  satisf a ciendnm,  and  that  such  arrest  and  detention,  being  the  vo- 
luntary act  of  the  creditor,  in  availing  himself  of  the  law  which  invests  him  with  the  power  to  seize 
the  property,  or  to  confine  the  person  of  his  debtor,  and  that  the  process  of  the  existing  law  having 
so  arrived  at  its  final  accomplishment  by  its  detention  of  the  person  of  the  debtor,  your  Petitioners 
htunbly  subtnit,  that  to  enact  any  new  law.  to  subject  parties  to  additional  distress,  by  depriving 
iliem  of  the  privilege  of  the  Rules,  «nd  by  other  restrictions  and  innovations,  is  to  expose  yotir 
Petitioners  to  the  punishment  of  an  ex  post  facto  law,  producing  a  state  of  things  not  existing  and 
not  contemplated  when  your  Petitioners  became  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  existing  law. 

"  That  the  projjosed  transfer  of  the  disposal  of  the  persons  of  debtors  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  legal  courts  to  the  pleasure  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  .Secretaries  of  State,  is  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  him  of  the  protection  of  the  Judges  of  the  land  ;  and 
your  Petitioners  are  utider  the  apprehension  tJiat  should  the  present  Bill  become  law,  it  would  form 
a  precedent  to  empower  a  Secretary  of  Slate  to  remove  the  persons  of  debtors  not  only  from  the 
Fleet  to  the  Queen's  Prison,  from  an  adjacent  county  to  another,  but  for  the  Government  func- 
tionary to  remove  the^jersons  of  debtors  from  the  Queen's  Prison  in  the  county  of  Surrey  to  the 
Prison  of  York  Castle,  or  from  York  Casile  to  the  settlements  at  Botany  Bay,  as  it  might  suit  the 
convenience,  or  the  pleasure,  or  the  caprice  of  ihe  Government. 

"That  the  object  of  a  debtors'  prison  being  a  cautionary  detention  of  his  person  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  his  creditor,  and  not  a  penal  continement  in  satisfaction  of  a  judicial  sentence,  your 
Petitioners  regard  with  considerable  alarm  the  project  of  sul)jecting  them  to  the  power  of  a  poli- 
tical functionary,  from  whose  pleasure  there  would  be  no  appeal  to  a  court  of  law,  and  whose  su- 
perintendence of  prisons  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  criminal  prisons,  coercing  the  persons  of 
convicted  felons;  which  would  thereby  substitute  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  political  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Constitutional  construction  of  tiie  laws  by  the  Judges. 

"■  That  on  these,  and  on  other  gi  otinds  of  objection,  }our  Petitioners  pray  that  they  may  be  heard 
by  counsel  or  in  person  against  the  Bill. 

"■And  \our  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,"  &c. 


The  following  document  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  April 

20th,  1842:— 

"IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  Petition  of  the  persons  detained  in  Her  Majesty's  Prison  of  the  Fleet. 

"The  humble  Petition  of  the  above-mentioned  persons,  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  or  in 
person  against  "The  Queen's  Prison  l^ill,'  having  been,  on  the  i2ih  day  of  April  1842,  presented 
by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Devon  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Petitioners  hope  their 
humble  Petition  will  be  admitted  and  inquired  into  for  the  following,  amongst  other 

I'REASONS. 

"  First,  Because  the  taking  away  from  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  the  exercise  of  their 
power  established  by  Magna  Charta,  of  regulating  the  Prison  of  the  Fleet,  and  relieving  all  pri- 
soners therein,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  Prison's  regulation,  is,  while  the  Court  i>f  Common  Pleas 
exists,  repugnant  to  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  a  most  dangerous  })recedent  for  introducing 
innovations  which  may  overturn  the  whole  Constitution  of  this  realm. 

"Second,  Because  the  transfer  of  such  power  from  the  Judges  to  aSefreiary  of  State  would  be 
in  so  far  a  creation  in  him  of  the  office  of  Capital  Justiciary  of  the  Aula  Regis,  which  office,  having 
been  abolished  by  Magna  Charia,  cannot  now  be, either  m  part  or  in  whole,  re-established,  wiihoui 
a  direct  violation  of  that  Charter,  which  the  Three  Estates  of  England  are  still  bound  to  observe. 

"Third,  Because  the  right  of  the  Petitioners  to  be  governed  only  by  regulations  framed  by  the 
Judges  is  prescriptive,  and  this  prescriptive  right,  j)art  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  cannot  be 
deslroved  even  by  Parliamentary  Statute,  unless  an  .Act  ot'  Paliaineni  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
Oebt,  not  fraudenily  contracted,  shall  first  iiave  been  enacted  and  taken  effect. 

"  Fourth,  Because  the  imprisonmenl  ot  the  body  of  a  debtor  upon  a  writ  of  capias  ad  satisfa- 
ciendum being  for  the  sole  purpose  of  holding  the  deblo;*  in  safe  rustoily  till  he  makes  satistaction 
to  the  creditor  for  the  debt,  costs,  and  <lamages,  is  incaj-'able  of  aggravation  in  the  siiaue  of  punish- 
ment, which  the  (Queen's  Pri>^on  Bill,  if  passed,  would  assuredly  make  imprisonment  for  debt,  to  all 
al  present  confined  in  Ike  Fleet. 

*'  Fifth,  Because 'the  public  good  being  essentially  interested  in  the  protection  of  every  individual's 
private  rights,  as  modelled  by  the  municipal  law,'  the  rights  of  the  persons  al  present  confined  in 
tiie  Fleet,  some  of  which  thei/  have  purchased  at.  considerable  expense,  are  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  should,  as  such,  be  jiroieded  fl-rainst  all  enactments  not  caused  by  public  nccessilx/.  to  which 
cause  'The  Queen's  Prison  Bill '  cuiuioi  be  a->signed. 


ill 

"Sixth,  Because  the  persons  confined  in  the  Fleet  having,  at  a  considerable  expense,  been  re-r 
moved  thiiher  under  the  sanction  of  the  present  laws,  (in  order,  among  other  reasons,  the  belter  to> 
ronsiih  their  prolVssiooal  advi-<ors.  ^^ho,  from  the  coniisiuily  of  the  Prison  to  the  Offices,  Inns,  and 
Courts  of  Law,  and  Jiido:ps'  Charnbers.  have  ready  and  convenient  access  to  the  Petitioners,  which 
thereby  enables  them  the  better  lo  arrang^e  their  affairs,  and  to  make  the  satisfaction  necessary  to 
their  discharge,)  would,  by  a  remuval  to  the  Queen's  Prison,  be  deprived  not  only  of  their  outlay  of 
money,  but  of  such  necessary  assistance  of  their  solicitors,  who  could  not  attend  the  Petitioners  if 
removed  to  a  more  remote  Prison,  unless  at  a  much  greater  expense  than  the  Petitioners  now 
sustain. 

*' Seventh,  Because,  by  the  I  aw  of  England,  a  man  capnot  suffer  more  punishment  than  the  law 
assigns,  but  ho  may  suffer  less;  whereas,  should  the  Petitioners  be  removed  from  the  Fleet  to  the 
Queen's  Prison,  their  present  copfineMienl  (not  intended  by  law  to  be  a  punishment)  would,  by  their 
removal  to  a  remote  Prison,  be  actually  changed  to  a  state  of  punishment,  and  that  by  an  ex  post 
facto  law. 

'"Eighth,  Because  the  abolishment  of  the  right  of  the  Rules  will,  in  many  cases,  be  detrimental 
not  only  to  the  interest  of  the  Petitioners,  hut  also  to  their  creditors;  inasmuch  as  the  Rules  afford 
facilities  (as  they  were  intended  to  do)  to  effect  mutual  arrangements  between  debtors  and  creditors. 

"Ninth,  Because  the  compulsory  herding  together  in  one  room  a  plurality  of  men,  must  be 
attended  with  gross  violations  of  decency,  and  may  be  productive  of  gross  immorality." 


The   following   Memorial  was   sent  to   the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  April  27th,  1842: — 

'•  To  the  Ri^'lit  Honourable  Sir  Nicholas  Coni/n^ham  Tindal.  Knight^  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Judges  of  that  Court. 

*'  The  humble  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  persons,  confined  in  Her  Majesty's  Prison 
of  the  Fleet,  Showeth, 

"  That  a  Bill,  called  'The  Queen's  Prison  Bill.'  was  lately  brought  into  Parliament  by  the 
Right  lionourable  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Home  Secretary  of  Siate,  for  the  purpose,  amongst 
other  thrngs,  of  abolishing  the  Fleet  Prison,  transferring  the  prisoners  therein  to  the  Queen's  Bench 
Prison,  and  of  depriving  your  Lordships  of  all  future  power  of  making  any  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  Prison  to  which  your  Memorialists,  as  prisoners  of  the  Fleet,  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred, and  therein  confined;  thereby  abrogating  the  wholesome  power  which  has  existed  in  and 
been  exercised  by  your  Lordships  for  upwards  of  these  last  eight  hundred  years. 

"•  That  such  Bill  having  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  read  a  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  your  Memorialists  became  justly  alarmed  at  the  progress  thereof,  and  thereupon, 
on  the  12ih  day  of  April  instant,  addressed  a  humble  Petition  to  their  Lordships,  containing  certain 
objections  to  ihe  said  Bill,  and  pra\ing  their  Lordships  to  allow  your  Memorialists  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  or  in  ptTson  against  it. 

''That  afierwards,  the  second  reading  of  the  said  Bill  having  been  ordered  for  the  25th  of 
April  instant,  >oitr  iNIemorialisls  furnished  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Devon,  who  had  pre- 
sented your  Memorialists'  said  Petition,  with  their  argument  against  the  said  Bill,  set  forth  in  the 
following  Reasons: — 

[Here  the  foregoing  Reasons  were  i7iserted.~\ 

*■'  Your  Memorialists  had  vvell  hoped  that  such  their  Reasons  would  have  induced  the  House  of 
Lords  to  suspend  the  furthering  the  said  Bill  till  their  Lordships  had  made  inquiry  into  the  vali- 
dity of  your  Memorialists'  objections  ;  instead  of  which,  their  Lordships,  on  the  said  25th  of  April 
instant,  read  die  said  Bill  a  second  time,  went  into  committee  thereon,  and  the  Bill  will  speedily  be 
passed  by  their  Lordships  into  a  law,  to  the  great  distress  and  inconvenience  of  your  Memorialists, 
unless  the  enactment  thereof  shall  now  be  stayed  by  your  Lordships. 

"■  That  your  Memorialists,  deeming  themselves  to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  your 
Lordships,  as  their  prescriptive  protectors,  and  conceiving  that  the  enactment  of  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  would  deprive  them  of  their  long-established  and  valued  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  have  hitherto  possessed,  and  abolish  iheir  right  to  appeal,  when  oppressed,  to  your  Lordships 
for  relief,  must  be  highly  repugnant  to  the  settled  law  of  England,  your  Memorialists  humbly  pray 
your  Lordsliips  to  interfere  in  the  })reniives,  and  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  see  cause  to  stay 
the  passing  of  'The  Queen's  Prison  Bill  '  into  a  law;  or  that  should  your  Lordships  think  fit  to 
allow  the  same  Bill  to  pass,  that  then  your  Lordships  may  be  pleased,  in  behalf  of  your  Memorial- 
ists, to  have  inserted  in  such  Bill  a  clause,  securing  every  per>on  at  present  confined  in  Hcf 
Majesty's  Prispn  of  the  Fleet  ai^ainst  being  removed  thence  to  the  Queen's  Prison,  unless  by  such 
person's  own  consent. 

"•And  vour  Memorialists  will  ever  pray,"  &c. 


The  following  Memnrial  was  presented  May  5,  1842: — • 

To  the  Right  Honourable  John  Singlelo?}  Baron  Lord  LyndkuTst,of  Lijndhurst,i7i  the  CoUnty 
of  Hants.  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  to  the  Right  Hn7iouraMle  Thomas  Baron  Lord 
Denman,  of  Dnvedale.  in  the  county  of  Derby,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Efigland,  to  the  Right 
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James  Baron  Lord Ahin^rr,  of  Abinger,  in  the  county  ofSui'rey,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Her 
Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer. 

"The  humble  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  persons,  being  at  this  time  confined  in  Her 
Majesty's  Prison  of  the  Fleet,  Showeth, 

"That  some  of  your  Memorialists  are  at  this  present  time  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison  under 
processes  issuing  from  tiie  High  Court  of  Chancery,  that  other  of  vour  Memorialists  are  confined 
under  tlie  process  of  commitment  issuing  from  tlie  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  that  oilier 
of  your  Memorialists  are  confined  under  the  penal  clauses  of  an  Act  passed  for  the  relief  of  Insol- 
vent Debtors;  and  understanding  that  a  Bill  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
X-egislation  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  of  ihe  custody  of  your  Lordships  the  guar^ 
dianship  of  their  persons,  and  placing  them  under  criminal  jurisdiction,  they  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  supplicate  your  Lordships  on  the  occasion,  trusting,  that  tho>;e  privileges  which  have  been 
conferred  on  debtors  and  individuals  coiumitled  under  the  process  of  the  Civil  Law,  may  not,  with- 
out due  consideration,  be  now  abrogated. 
;,.  ..  "Your  Memorialists  approach  your  Lordships  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  being  fully 
aware,  that  during  the  present  century  .some  millions  of  money  have  been  voted  by  Parliament  for 
HM)flioratiiig  liie  condition  of  criminal  jjrisoners;  and  tJiey  cannot  conceive  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  now  by  your  Lordships  be  allowed  to  pass,  reducing  debtors  to  tlie  situation  of 
criminals. 

"  Vour  Memorialists  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  that  eminent  commentator  on  the  Laws  of  England,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  who  declared,  that 
a  prisoiK'r  cominittod  for  civil  offences  at  once  came  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Judges  of  the 
land;  and  your  Memorialists  beg-  to  say,  that  although  measures  Jiave,  at  various  times,  been 
brought  forward  inconsistent  vvith  those  privileges  they  are  now  anxious  your  LoKlsfiips  should 
preserve,  such  attempts  have  been  hitherto  repudiated;  and  (he  orders  that  have  emanated  from 
your  Lordships'  Courts  have  always  tended  to  soften  the  condition  of  the  unfortunai»>  debtor. 

"  Your  Memorialists  beg  to  say,  in  support  of  the  arguments  ihey  adduce,  that  they  wish  fo 
instance  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  this  Prison,  who  had  been  previously  Governor  of 
Newgate,  and  who  had  been  recommended  to  Mr.  Justice  Dallas  to  hold  the  patent  he  now  enjoys  ; 
but  that  Judge  declared,  upon  conferring  that  patent,  that  he  did  so  upon  the  recommendation  of 
others,  as  his  own  mind  would  never  have  induced  him  to  appoint  an  individual  who  had  been  the 
gaoler  of  a  Criminal  Prison  to  have  the  governance  of  those  whom,  through  misfortune  or  other 
circumstances,  it  might  be  his  Lordship's  painful  duty  to  commit  to  prison. 

"  Your  Memorialists  are  unwilling  to  trouble  your  Lordships  by  referring  at  lengtli  to  those 
periods  of  English  history  when  the  unfortunate  situation  of  ppr>ons  confined  in  debtors'  prisons 
came  particularly  under  the  notice  not  only  of  the  Sovereigns,  but  of  the  Judges  of  tlie  land;  but 
lh{-y  wish  to  lead  your  attention  lo  those  orders  which  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  during  the 
period  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  also  those  delivered  to  Sir  Jeremy  Whitcote  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  letters  patent  were  granted  to  him  for  the 
governance  of  the  Fleet  Prison  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  prisoners. 

"  Your  Memorialists  beg  fo  urge  on  their  behalf  various  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  your  Lord'-hips'  protection,  and  they  wish  to  instance  the  case  of  a  Chancery  prisoner, 
who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  lo  be  the  heir-at-law  to  a  testator,  under  whose  will  he  derives  no 
pecuniary  benefit.  A  question  may  arise  between  those  who  are  benefited  in  the  assets,  and  a 
necessity  may  likewise  arise,  wiiicli  no;hing  save  a  decis-ion  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  can 
remedy.  To  such  proreedings  the  heir-at-law  must  be  a  necessary  party;  and  although  he  may 
be  a  person  moving  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  life,  his  means  may  not  enable  him  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  those  proceedings,  which  the  law  imposes  on  him  the  necessity  of  taking  and  paying  for,  and  lie 
is  thereupon  committed  to  a  debtors'  prison  for  that  conten;pt,  which  his  intention  never  premedi- 
tated, but  which  his  want  of  means  "as  solely  the  cause  of  his  committing. 

"  Your  Memorialists  beg  to  urge  the  case  of  those  confined  for  the  non-pa>ment  of  their  debts, 
many  of  whom  have  remained  in  prison  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  liquidaiiiig  those  obligations, 
or  of  effecting  arrangements  with  their  creditors,  in  order  to  obviate  that  feeling  of  odium  which 
they  consider  would  attach  to  their  characters,  did  they  avail  themselves  of  tJie  laws  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  insolvents. 

"  Your  Mmtorialists  beg  further  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  cases  of  insolvent  debtors  ad- 
judicated under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  for  their  relief,  and  your  Memorialists  do  not 
consider  xdur  Lordships  can,  upon  reflection,  now  carry  into  law  a  measure  which  inflicts  an 
additional  punishment  on  those  who  are  suffering  under  the  present  enactment  of  an  Act  jiasscd  for 
a  specific  purpose. 

"  Your  Memorialists,  under  the  whole  circumstances  they  have  stated,  consider  the  Bill  now 
before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  entitled  'The  Queen's  Prison  Bill.'  as  one  calculated  to  further 
oppress  those  already  alllicted.  and  a  measure  that  must,  if  carried  into  operation,  place  the  un- 
fortunate under  the  same  penalties  as  the  criminal. 

"  Your  Memorialists  have  ever  received  the  kindest  protection  under  your  Lordships'  juris- 
dictions, and  they  believe  they  do  not  go  loo  far  in  saying,  that  they  have  showu  upon  all  occasions 
fin  obedience  to  all  the  orders  that  may  have  emanated  from  your  Lordships'  Courts;  and  they  now 
supplicate  your  Lord^-hips  not  lo  relinquish,  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  need,  that, governance  of 
their  privileges  which  your  Lordships'  predecessors  and  yourselves  have  i;e\er  a,  ye:  a!lo\>ed  to  be 
infringed. 

"And  your  Memorialists,  as  in  duly  bound,  will  ever  pray,"  &c. 

Primed  by  Vincent  Torras  \  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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FLEET  PiPE 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
(yontentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  Enghind. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  lawa  "  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hape  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  pavin^ 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 
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BY 

RICHARD  OASTLER, 

Are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  NUMBERS,  at  2d.  each;  also  in 
Parts,  containing  four  weekly  numbers,  with  Ornamental  Covers,  at  Ocl.  each, 

BY 

PAVEY,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,  and  STEILL,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
Back  Numbers  and  Parts  are  always  on  sale. 

The  Fleet  Papers  may  he  had  of  any  Bookseller  in  the  United  Kinr^dom. 
Many  complaints  are  made  that  the  Fleet  Papers  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
Provinces.  If  persons  who  wish  to  have  them  will  order  them  of  their 
REGULAR  BOOKSELLERS,  they  Will  be  siwe  to  obtain  them. 

A  few  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Fleet  Papers  ma^  be  had,  at  10*.  each,  by  appl^inj^  to 
Mr.  Oastler,  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 

In  reply  to  a  numerous  list  of  kind  inquirers^  '""  Hoio  can  we  best  serve  your  interest  ?"  Mr. 
Oastler  begs  to  say,  by  promoting  tke  circulation  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  and  by  procuring  Ad- 
vertisements for  their  Covers.  Mr.  Oastler  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  few  better  mediums 
for  advertising  can  be  found  than  the  Fleet  Papers;  they  circulate  in  every  district,  and 
amongst  every  rank.  In  the  Palace  and  the  Cottage,  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers  are  to  be 
found.  Clergymen,  Landlords,  and  Fanners,  Blinisters  of  State,  Ploughboys,  Factory  Chil- 
dren,  and  Weavers,  patronize  these  little  Fieeters. 
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This   day   is   published,    the    Third  Number   of 

fWlHE    LEEDS    CONSERVATIVE    JOURNAL,   a   Saturday    Newspaper. 

-*-  Price  4i</.  Handsomely  primed  on  llie  Largest  Sheet  allowed  to  a  Penny  Stamp;  con- 
taiiiin?  all  the  matter  commonly  found  in  Political  and  A«;ricultural  Journals;  with  the  additioD  of 
Liiirary  Review,  Scientirtc  Disquisition,  and  Light  Reading  forihe  Lovers  of  Amusement.  Printed 
and  Published  by  R.  PERRING  &  Co.,  at  their  General  Printing  Office,  23,  Commercial  Street, 
Leeds,  (opposite  the  Union  Bank.)  where  Orders,  Advertisements,  and  Communications  are  re- 
ceived. Orders  and  Advertisements  will  also  be  received  by  the  usual  News  Agents  and  Book- 
sellers in  Town  or  Country. 

***  Mr.  Perring  has  withdrawn  from  the  Intelligencer  for  reasons  which  will  be  fully  related 
hereafter.  He  respectfully  solicits  the  support  of  his  Friends,  and  will  endeavour  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  it. 

N.B. — Books,  Pamphlets,  and  all  the  work  of  a  well-appointed  Printing  Office,  executed  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch,  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art,  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  are  new. 


J^OTICE    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERS." 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— We  have  not  of  late  been  able  to  overtake  any  notice  of  Mr. 
Oastler's  vigorous  writings,  from  a  consciousness  that  there  were  points  on  which,  being  free  to 
diifer  with  the  wriier.  honest  and  outspoken  as  we  esteem  him,  a  controversy  might  have  ensued,  for 
winch  we  have  no  especial  inclination.  Most  of  our  readers  will,  however,  appreciate  the  follow- 
ing comprehensive  review  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  position  on  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  which 
we  borrow  from  Mr.  Oastler's  current  number;  and  which  embodies  particulars  'we  would  not 
willingly  let  die' — they  are  such  as  it  were  well  the  country,  the  Cabinet,  and  Sir  Robert  himself 
should  constantly  remember  : —         *         *         ," — Berwick  and  Kelso  Warder,  May  7,  1842. 


( Extracted  from  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Times,  January  18,  1842.J 

*■'  We  mentioned,  f^ome  weeks  since,  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  perma- 
nent support  of  Mr.  Oastler,  asan  unflinching  advocate  of  those  Constitutional  and  benevolent  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  most  cherished  Institutions,  and  conduce  so  materially  to 
the  w'elfare  of  society.  The  iiohle  design  is  now  fairly  before  the  public,  under  the  appropriate 
denomination  of  'The  Oastler  Testimonial.'  We  advertise  a  prospectus  of  it  in  our  columns 
to-day;  and  our  object  in  now  returning  to  the  subject  is  to  bespeak  for  that  prospectus  the 
earnest  attention  of  our  numerous  readers. 

"It  were  superfluous  in  this,  Mr.  Oastler's  native  and  beloved  county,  where  until  recently  he 
lias  spent  all  his  time,  and  where  his  active  benevolence  has  so  frequently  led  him 

'To  quit  the  bliss  that  rural  scenes  bestow. 
To  seek  a  nobler  amidst  scenes  of  woe'^- 

to  enumerate  the  puMic  services  which  render  him  so  well  deserving  of  such  a  tribute  as  this  from 
Ins  countrymen,  and  the  claims  of  which  have  become  so  greatly  strengthened  by  his  present  situa- 
tion as  the  inmate  of  a  debtors'  prison, — not  only  deprived  of  his  liberty,  but,  in  the  words  of  tlie 
prospectus,  'debarred  the  full  exercise  of  those  admirable  faculties  of  mind  and  body  which  are  so 
\\ell  adapted  to  procure  an  ample  provision  for  himself  and  family.'  As  a  politician,  the  constant 
object  of  this  high-minded  and  patriotic  man  has  been  '  to  maintain  ihe  principles  upon  which  the 
British  Constitution  is  founded — uniting  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  entire  body  of  the 
people  in  a  mutual  and  just  support  of  each  other;'  while,  as  a  philanthropist,  it  has  been  his  great 
aim  10  maintain  the  cause  of  the  industrious  poor,  protecting  them  against  violence,  oppression,  and 
wrong.  In  such  a  career  as  this,  he  must  be  more  than  human  who.  fearlessly  doing  his  duty, could 
pass  unscathed;  but  the  projectors  of  this  Testimonial,  record  of  Mr.  Oastler,  as  an  important 
tact,  showing  the  true  and  valuable  natureof  his  services,  'that  those  who  have  been  so  placed  as  to 
be  best  acquainted  with  his  motives  and  his  proceedings,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  his  warmest 
and  most  constant  public  supporters,  as  well  as  private  friends.'  No  considerations  of  private  in- 
terest have  ever  restrained  him  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  public  duty.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  he  would  no  doubt,  in  a  worldly  sense,  have  been  in  very  different  circumstances.  As 
a  Christian  poet,  in  a  spirit-stirring  apostrophe  to  liberty,  has  well  observed — - 

*  Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  lawless,  and  to  punish  guilt; 
But  honest  merit  stands  on  slippery  ground, 
Where  covert  guile  and  artihce  abound. 
Let  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  design'd, 
Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind : 
The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  on  th'  e — 
But  let  impoverished  innocence  go  Irep.' 


And  forcibly  do  these  lines  apply  to  Mr.  Oasiler's  wrongs — those  grievous  wrongs  which  so  greatly 
enhance  his  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and  the  regard  of  all  who  are  attached  to  that  sacred  cause 
in  which  he  has  incurred  them.  Certainly  Mr.  Oastler  is  in  one  sense  rich  already.  He  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  approving  conscience,  apd  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  '  troops  of  friends' — 

'  The  poor  his  clients,  and  Heaven's  smile  his  fee.' 

Still  it  will  be  for  his  country  a  noble  achievement,  and  a  lasting  honour — and  to  himself  a  cheer- 
ing and  inspiring  recompense — if  lie,  his  amiable  wife,  and  their  adopted  daughter,  are  re-united 
under  the  roof-tree  of  a  happy  home,  planted  and  watered  by  the  hands  of  his  grateful  fellow-subjects. 

"The  Fund,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  be  under  the  controul  of  five  trustees — -viz.  our  excellent 
neighbours  Lord  Feversham  aiuJ  Mr.  Busfeild  Perrand,  M.P.,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Mr.  Walter, 
and  Mr.  John  Fielden,  M.F.. — names  which  furnish  an  ample  guarantee,  not  only  for  the  due  ful- 
Hhijent  of  il>e  object  in  view,  but  also  for  the  worth  and  importance  of  that  object." 


LETTER  XVI. 

ON  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"To  J.R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"SiR,^ — In  this  letter,  I  propose  to  continue  my  examination  of  the  manner  in  which 
Malthus  has  attempted  to  solve  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  interesting  problems  on  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  be  brought  to  reflect. 

"On  alluding  to  the  destitute  and  wretched  condition  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  human  family 
is  consigned,  Malihus  has  ventured  to  ascribe  this  condition  to  the  principle  of  the  increase  of  the 
human  species,  which  he  has  characterized  as  excessively  proliHc.  Having  directed  his  thoughts 
to  the  whole  sphere  of  the  material  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  and  discerned  this  to  have  a  prescribed 
boundary,  that  is,  a  limited  or  definite  extent,  he  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  material  or 
corporeal  substance  of  which  the  human  frame  is  composed;  and  this  he  discerned  to  be  susceptible 
of  unlimited  or  indefinite  increase.  On  contrasting  these  two  material  substances — the  one  having 
tt  prescribed  limit,  the  other  having  no  prescribed  limit — he  advanced  bojdiy,  without  due  consider- 
ation, and  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  own  invention,  to  a  most  appalling,  false,  and  impious 
conclusion. 

"He  inferred,  that  that  which  is,  in  its  nature,  fixed  or  limited,  mqst  be  overborne,  in  process 
of  time,  by  that  which  is,  in  its  nature,  unlimited  and  constantly  increasing.  Now,  a  theory  thus 
based,  opens  to  us  a  wide,  an  ingenious,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  philosophical  speculation; 
but  when  we  presume  to  apply  such  reasoning  to  the  subject  under  consideiation,  the  question  is, 
whether  we  have  for  the  foundation  of  our  argument  solid  fact,  or  whether  it  be  merely  a  phantom, 
raised  by  a  deceived  imagination;  whether  there  has  actually  been  any  such  increase  of  people  as 
exceeds  the  matter  provided  for  their  support;  and,  moreover,  whether  any  such  increase  is  at  all 
likely  to  occur. 

""Touching  this  important  question,  I  have  already  proved  to  you  the  erroneous  nature  of  those 
calculations  on  which  Malihus  has  based  his  theory  of  the  increase  of  population.  I  have  also 
proved  to  you,  that  the  actual  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  England  has  not  been  nearly  so  great 
as  that  which  Malthus  himself  assigned  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  means  of  sustaining  population. 
The  inquiry,  therefore,  to  which  we  have  to  direct  our  chief  attention — to  apply  the  whole  power  of 
our  understanding,  iii the  finding  how  all  men  may  be  »h\e  to  get  possession  of  the  means  of  support. 

"It  is  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  namely,  the  RIGHT  law  of  exchanging  the  general  produc- 
tions of  labour,  or  that  which  we  agree  to  call  capital,  which  has  hitherto  perplexed  all  writers; 
and  I  have  made  you  acquainted  with  how  much  honourable  candour  Malthus  admitted  this.  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  for  his  own  reputation,  and  far  belter  would  it  have  been  for  the  yveli- 
being  ami  happiness  of  his  country,  if  Malthus  had  stopped  at  this  point  of  progress,  and  adopted 
the  determination  of  not  writing  more  until  his  mind  had  acquired  the  mastery  of  those  great  sub- 
jects to  which  he  had  directed  his  attention.  But  he  found  himself  involved  in  darkness  ;  he  admitted 
the  imensiiy  of  this  darkness  and  the  difficulty  arising  from  it,  yet,  unhappily,  he  persevered  in  his 
course. 

''  As  he  proceeded  on  his  investigations,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  compound  and  complicated  propositions;  and  the  duty  of  proving  being-  to  him  a 
matter  of  insuperable  ditficulty  admitted  by  himself  to  be  such,  hence,  undoubtedly,  arose  the  hur- 
ried and  unreasoning  manner  in  which  he  has  emerged  from  the  obstacles  which  surrounded  him,  in 
order  that,  having  fabricated,  he  might  support  and  adopt  those  two  notorious  principles  of  in- 
crease, namely,  the  geometrical  as  applicable  to  population,  and  the  arithmetical  as  applicable  to 
capital — which  he  designed  as  the  guides  of  his  subsequent  calculations. 

"•At  page  14  of  his  '  Essay  on  Population,'  he  draws  his  conclusion  by  the  following  passage  : — ■ 

"'It  may  fairly  be  pronounced,  therefore,  that,  considering  the  present  average  state  of  the 
earth,  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  human  industry,  could 
not  possibly  be  made  to  increase  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.' 

"  I  will  now  bring  under  jour  notice  ihe  nature  of  ibe  arithmetical  ratio  within  which  Malthus 
has  asserted  that  the  law  of  the  formation  of  capital  is  confined  ;  and  I  will  show  you  that  it  has  no 
coincidence  with  a  well-known  and  universally  recognized  state  of  facts.  I  will  here  re-state  the 
steps  or  degrees  of  this  rate,  as  laid  down  by  Malthus ;  thus : — '  1,  2,  3  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.' 

"To  |uit  this  rate  of  progress  to  the  test,  I  will  commence  the  first  issue  at  the  period  of  time 
taken  by  .Mr.  Hallam,  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  letter,  namely,  the  year  1086.  The  following 
table  Will  show  ihe  rale  of  increase  assignable  to  the  formation  of  capital,  under  the  arithmetical 
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progression  during  each  succeeding  cjcleof  twenty-five  years, and  also  annually  up  to  the  ) ear  1836. 
regard  not  being  paid  lo  the  fractions  of  pence. 


Cycles  of  Years. 

Number  of 
Cycles. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

during  each 

Cycle. 

jf^verage  Increase 

per  Cent,  per 

Annum  during 

each  Cycle. 

1086 

to  1111 

1 

<£>  100  0  0 

^^4  0  0 

1111 

1136 

2 

50  0  0 

2  0  0 

1136 

1161 

3 

33  6  8 

1  6  8 

1161 

1186 

4 

25  0  0 

I    0   e 

1186 

1211 

5 

20  0  0 

0  16  0 

1211 

1236 

6 

16  13  4 

0  13  4 

1236 

1261 

7 

14  5  8 

0  11  5 

1261 

1286 

8 

12  10  0 

0  10  0 

1280 

1311 

9 

11  2  3 

0  8  11 

1311 

1336 

10 

10  0  0 

0  8  0 

1336 

1361 

11 

^   1  11 

0  7  3 

1361 

1386 

12 

8  6  8 

0  6  8 

1386 

1411 

13 

7  13  10 

0  6  2 

1411 

1436 

14 

7  2  10 

0  5  9 

1436 

1461 

15 

6  13  4 

0  5  4 

1461 

I486 

16 

6  3  0 

0  5  0 

1486 

1511 

17 

5  17  8 

0  4  8 

1511 

1536 

18 

5  11  1 

0  4  5 

1536 

1561 

19 

5  5  3 

0  4  3 

1561 

1586 

20 

5  0  0 

0  4  0 

1586 

1611 

21 

4  15  3 

0  3  10 

lull 

1636 

22 

4  10  10 

0  3  8 

1636 

1661 

23 

4  6  11 

0  3  6 

1661 

1686 

24 

4  3  4 

0  3  4 

1686 

1711 

25 

4  0  0 

0  3  2 

1711 

1736 

26 

3  17  0 

0  3  1 

1736 

1761 

27 

3  14  0 

0  3  0 

1761 

1786 

28 

3  11  5 

0  2  10 

1786 

1811 

29 

3  9  0 

0  2  9 

1811 

1836 

30 

3  6  8 

0  2  8 

"  The  result  of  this  rate  of  calculating  shows,  that  on  commencing  the  hypothetical  argument 
at  the  year  1086,  the  power  of  forming  capital  in  the  year  1836  would  have  been  reduced  to  the 
diminutive  proporiion  of  l-750th  of  every  100  parts,  or  2*.  8^.  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  whether 
we  apply  the  principle  to  the  space  of  time  above  mentioned,  or  to  any  other,  it  will  be  found 
equally  remote  from  truth;  for  with  regard  to  the  increase  derivable  from  the  employment  of 
capital,  it  is  a  recorded  and  also  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  l-25lh,  or  4  per  cent, 
per  annum,  has  been  for  a  long  seiies  of  years,  and  still  is,  (taking  a  general  average,)  easily 
obtainable,  merely  for  the  privilege  of  using  it,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  still  larger  increase 
obtained  by  those  who  work  it  most  profitably. 

''  With  regard,  then,  to  the  main  argument  of  Malthus,  the  facts  which  T  have  collated  neces- 
sitate the  adoption  of  a  most  remarkable  course,  which  is  that  of  REVERSING  the  geometrical 
and  arithmetical  ratios,  and  of  maintaining  that  the  former  is  more  nearly  applicable  to  the  laws 
of  the  increase  of  capital,  and  the  latter  to  the  laws  of  the  increase  of  population  ;  and,  hence,  esta- 
blishing the  great  and  all-important  truth,  that  our  POWER  of  acquiring  the  means  of  sustaining 
life  has  at  all  times  exceeded,  very  far  exceeded,  the  increase  of  life.  But  in  the  front  of  such  a 
course  of  argument,  a  most  formidable  objection  is  forced  upon  our  attention,  uam(ly,  if  such  be 
the  truth,  whence  could  possibly  arise  poverty  and  destitution,  which  imply,  confessedlij^  a  state  of 
facts  wherein  tlie  aggregate  of  population  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  capital,  or  the  means  of  sus- 
taining it?  This  question  presents  matter  for  a  most  grave  and  careful  investigation;  and 
though  involved  in  almost  total  obscurity,  which  I  have  shown  has  been  admitted  by  Malthus  him- 
self as  well  as  by  other  leading  writers  on  the  subject,  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of  an  entire  and 
clear  explication.  The  reason  why  all  of  the  human  family  cannot  participate,  tn  a  more  just 
degree,  in  that  fund,  which,  in  its  natural  character,  is  endowed  with  ample  sufficiency,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  requires  to  be  solved;  hut  as  my  first  object  is  that  of  demonstrating  the  errors  of  pre- 
ceding writers,  and  so  razing  to  its  foundations  a  false  and  pernicious,  though  received  and 
applauded  system,  I  am  constrained  to  reserve  the  elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  subject  for  a  future 
opportunity. 

^  Before,  however,  I  leave  this  part  of  the  argument,  I  desire  to  press  on  your  notice  a  most 
important  feature;  this  is,  that  the  proofs  which  I  have  exhibited  establish  the  falsehood  of  the 
assertion  so  generally  and  so  thoughtlessly  advanced,  namely,  that  poverty  and  want  arise  from  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  people.  Now,  no  foundation  remains  on  which  this  assertion 
can  rest,  the  question  having  been  taken  entirely  from  within  the  sphere  of  opinion.  That  it  is  false, 
is,  simply,  a  matter  of  fact.  In  my  next  letter,  I  propose  to  adduce  and  to  comment  on  more  evi- 
dence which  is  recorded  in  the  works  of  ^lalthus. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  May  10,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 

Printed  by  Vincent  Terras  &.  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 

THESE  PapLMS  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Coiistitntion  ;  particularly  the  Clorcry  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  l*roperty.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  tlie  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attemptin<T  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitmional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
acre,  and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
('ontentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  P'ngland. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.F.,  Carlisle. —  The  Memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  setting  forth  the  miseries  and  wretchedness 
of  the  people  of  Carlisle,  is  received.  It  seems  that  the  Hand-loom  Weavers^  Commissioners 
"  burked  "  the  evidence  of  the  Carlisle  weavers,  as  well  as  Mr.  Atkinsotfs  and  Mr.  Oastlei-'s, 

J,  E.,  London. —  The  Anti-Corn  Law  '"  Farrago.''  signed  '■'■Sidnei/  Smith,''  with  which  "«  citi- 
zen of  London  has  been  insulted.,"'  is  received.     If  possible.,  it  shall  be  noticed. 
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The  following  letters  have  been  iecciv«^d  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Judges,  acknowledging  the  rcceij)t  of  the  Memorial  of  the  j)ersons  detained  in 
the  Fleet  against  '  The  Queen's  Prison  Hill  ': — 

'•  The  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary  has  been  desired  to  acknowh  dije  the  receipt  byhis  Lordship 
of  Mr.  Calvert  13  row  hi  no's  letter  (tf  jesterday's  date,  and  oflhe  Memorial  which  acconipained  ii. 
'  House  of  Lords,  6tli  May,  18A2." 

"Westirimsler  Ilall,  6ih  May,  1812. 
'Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Lord  Denman  to  inform  you.  that  he  ha-;  received  your  Memorial,  and 
thai  his  Lordship  does  not  agree  with  the  representation  made  ihereiti. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obed.ent  servant. 
"Charles  C.  Browning,  Esq."  ^'S.  BARNES." 

''  Bedford  Square,  6ih  May,  1842. 
'•The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  tlie  Jonour  to  acknowiedjre  the  re- 
ceipt of  Mr.  Charles  Calvert  Browning's  Memorial,  anJ  will  direct  iiis  immediate  attention  to  the 
vishes  expressed  by  the  Memorialists. 
'"To  Charles  Calvert  Browning,  Esq." 

'"New  Sreet,  Spring  Gardens,  May  6rh,  1842. 
"Lord  Abini;pr  has  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Browning's  letter,  accompanied  by  the 
Memorial,  v.hich  he  has  also  read.  Lord  Abinger  is  apprehensive  that  any  opposition  to  the  Bill  in 
<jiiestion  would  come  loo  late  from  him,  as  the  measure  originates  with  Governmenf,  and  is  nearly  in 
its  last  stage  itwlie  House  of  Lords.  However,  he  does  not  perceive  that  the  Memorial  alleges 
any  .S7jer/^c^rie\ancc  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  measure,  and  he  hopes  it  will  turn  out  that 
the  alarms  fell  by  the  Memorialists  are  not  well  founded. 
'•  C.  C.  Browning,  Esq." 


The  following  Petition  against  the  Lords'  amendments  to  *  The  Queen's  Prison 
Bill,'  was  forwarded  from  the  persons  detained  in  the  Fleet  Prison : — 

*•  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 

Parliament  assembled. 
"The  Humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  persons,  at  present  confined  in  her  Majesty's 
prison  of  the  Fleet,  Showeth, 
*' That  your  Petitioners  are  informed,  that  a  Bill,  intituled,  'Tie  Queen's  Prison  Bill,'  was 
passed  by  your  honourable  House  in  March  last,  the  preamble  of  which  led  your  Petitioners    lo 
suppose  that  it  was  intended  as  a  mere  measuie  of  economy  and  convenience  for  the  safe  custody  of 
debtors  in  one  prison  instead  of  three  difTereni  prisons. 

"But  your  Petitioners  are  informed  tha:  to  this  Bill  certain  amendments  hare  been  added  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  changing  its  character  fiom  ov.e  of  mere  Governmenial  convenience  to  that  of  a 
ter;ous  change  in  the  Laws  relating  to  debtor  and  creditor.  Your  Petitioners  respectfully  beg  to 
refer  to  clauses  14,  15, 16,  17,  and  18.  as  regulations  bearing  with  unnecessary  harshness  on  parlies 
foufined  for  debt,  as  unjustly  assimilating  the  process  of  the  civil  law  as  regards  debtors,  to  that  of 
ti'.e  criminal  law  as  regards  felon-,  and  as  effecting,  by  regulation  1,  clause  17,  a  penal  addition  un- 
expected and  unassuiricd  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  wiiii  respect  to  the  act  of  the  1  &  2  Victoria, 
rap.  110,  intituled,  'An  Act  for  abolishing  Arrest  on  Mesne  Process  in  Civil  Actions,  except  in 
f  enain  cases;  for  extending  the  remedies  of  Creditors  against  the  Properly  of  Debtors;  and  for 
amending  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  England.' 

'•That  your  Petitioners  humbly  and  respectfully  beg  to  complain,  that  these  restrictive,  harsh, 
and  penal  clauses  having  been  introduced  into  a  Bill  the  preamble  o''  which  assumed  a  different  olj- 
ject,  your  Petitioners  have  been  precluded  from  their  just  and  constitutional  right  of  petitioning 
against  such  a  Bill  before  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  advantage  of  being  heaid 
rigainst  ihe  penal  clauses  now  complained  of  in  person  and  by  counsel. 

'•^'our  Petitioners  humbly  and  respectfully  beg  to  point  out  to  your  honourable  House,  thAtthe 
I>rii>ciple  of  the  amendments  added  to  'The  Queen's  Prison  Bill '  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  to  assi- 
iiiilii.e  the  owing  of  a  debt  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and  to  treat  the  debtor  detained  for  debt  as 
a  felon  coni'icted  of  a  criminal  offence. 

••  Your  Petitioners  humbly  and  respectfully  beg  leave  to  protest  against  the  recognition  by  the 
Legisluiure  of  a  principle  so  unjust,  so  unronstiiutional.  and  detrimcnial  to  creditors  as  well  as  to 
debtors;  and  they  therefore  pray  your  honourable  House  to  extend  to  them  its  proieciion.  and  to 
refuse  to  agree  to  the  penal  and  innovating  amendm -nts  introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords  into 
'The  Queen's  Prison  Bdl.' 

"And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duly  bound,  will  ever  pray,"  &c. 

LETTER  XVIL 
ON  C03LMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 
•'To  J.R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir, — Having  already  shown  you  the  insufficient  and  false  grounds  on  wliich  Malthus 
has  rested  his  two  great  conclusions,  the  one  respecting  the  excessive  increase  of  human  species, 
and  the  other  respecting  the  scanty/  nourishment  provided  for  its  support,  I  will  now  prove  to  you, 
by  evidence  of  the  strongest  and  most  satibfactory  character,  that  Malthus  himseif  has  destroyed 
the  whole  of  his  own  important  conclusions  by  aiir.buting  the  derangement  or  evil,  not  to  excess  of 
f  opulaiion,  not  to  deficiency  of  nourishment  provided  for  its  support,  but  to  the  misappropriation 
hj/  man  of  those  materials  which  have  been  entrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  affording  subsistence 
and  support  to  his  species. 

"Now  the  effect  or  defect  for  which  we  have  to  account  is  the  absence  of  sufficiency,  inducing 
the  physica'  destitu  ion  of  a  great  portion  of  mank  nd.     The  quest. on  th.n  is,  v>ijeuce  arises  this  ? 


ill 

Now  as  to  the  means.  These  consist  of  an  immense  and  incalculable  variety  of  matter  furnished 
l>y  the  povver  of  a  divine  and  beneticent  Creaior.  This  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other,  man  cannot 
create;  but  by  his  labour  and  his  intelligence  he  can  modify  and  appropriate  the  matter  given. 
The  material  fund,  therefore,  though  passive  or  submissive,  is  yet  endued  wiih  the  capability  of 
beina:  converted,  by  tiie  active  instrumenlality  of  human  power,  into  a  great  variety  of  siistenantial, 
useful,  and  agreeable  moditicalions.  Thus,  there  are  in  operation  two  distinct  agencies,  the  one 
creative,  enianating  from  God,  the  other  appropriative,  emanaiing  from  man.  As  this  great  and 
Nublime  question  has  been  boldly  propounded  and  fully  set  alloa!  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  for  the 
people  in  genuM-al  to  determine  to  vvliich  of  these  two  agencies  they  choose  to  ascribe  defective 
anangemenl  or  error. 

'•  1  have  mentioned  before,  that  many  persons  will  be  desirous  of  avoiding,  and  of  persuading 
others  to  avoid,  all  invesiigaiion  of  questions  so  high  and  so  awful.  But  this  must  not  be.  The 
way  has  been  opened.  The  governing-  principles  of  the  Creator  have  been  examined,  and  a  judg- 
ment has  been  recorded,  accepted,  and  acted  upon,  which  detracts  from  the  benevolence,  derogates 
from  the  wisdom,  and  impugns  the  justice  of  the  authorof  these  principles.  We,  therefore,  who  feeJ 
our  souls  affected  by  a  contemplation  of  the  subject,  and  our  minds  attracted  to  an  investigation  of 
it,  must  pursue  the  arduous  course,  remembering  the  deep  and  awful  responsibility  we  are  under 
of  submitting  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  truth  in  every  step  of  our  progress  ;  and  on  treading  the 
steep  atid  difficult  paths  of  the  sublime  ascent,  we  cannot  loo  oficn  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  iuto- 
catiou  of  Milton — 

*'  ' O  Spirit!  that  dost  prefer. 

Before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Iiistruct  us,  for  thou  knowest;   thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like,  sal'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnani:  what  in  us  is  dark, 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support; 
Tha'.  to  the  height  of  this  great  argumeot, 
\Vv  may  assert  E'ernal  Providence, 
And  jiisiify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.' 

''  To  proceed  : — On  perusing  the  larg-er  and  more  important  pirtof  the  writings  of  Malthus,  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  he  had  enur^ly  forgotten  his  having  ever  imputed  the  want  and  distress  which  pre- 
vnil  in  t.,e  hum  in  family  to  any  such  causes  as  those  of  excessive  increase  of  population,  and  the 
scanty  na:ural  supply  of  the  mater. als  of  subsistence,  so  fully  does  he  account  for  human  destitu- 
tion by  ascribing  it  to  the  acts  of  man  himself,  or  the  derangements  which  are  made  in  trade.  As 
this  branch  of  the  subject  is  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  lay  before  you 
evidence  at  considerate  length;  and  1  will  now  advert  to  the  many  and  remarkable  admissions  which 
his  works  contain  on  ihis  side  of  the  argument,  which  is  that  of  wrong,  or  defective  appropriation. 
These  abound  in  almost  every  part  of  the  3rd  and  4th  books  of  his  'Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population.'  In  the  3rd  book,  and  the  6;h  chapter,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  passage,  which 
treats  of  the  ill-effects  produced  on  capital  by  the  employment  of  the  destitute  poor  on  manufactures, 
and  also  another,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to  establish  the  general  ill-effects  resulting  from  com- 
petition in  trade.     They  areas  follow: — 

'•'The  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great  scale  in  manufactures,  have  almost  invariably 
failed,  and  the  slock  and  materials  have  been  wasted.  In  those  few  parishes  which,  by  better 
management  or  larger  funds,  have  been  enabled  to  persevere  in  this  system,  the  effect  of  these  new 
manufactures  in  the  market  must  have  been  to  throw  outof  employment  many  independent  workmen, 
who  were  before  engaged  in  fabrications  of  a  similar  nature.  This  effect  has  been  placed  in  a 
strong  point  of  view  by  Daniel  de  Foe,  in  an  address  to  Parliament,  entitled,  'Giving  alms  no 
Charity.'  Speaking  of  the  employment  of  parish  children  in  manufactures,  he  says,  "  For  every 
skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children  spin,  there  must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor  family 
that  spun  it  before;  and  for  every  piece  of  baize  so  made  in  London,  there  must  be  a  piece  the  less 
made  at  Colchester,  or  somewhere  else."  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  on  the  same  subject,  observes,  that 
whether  mops  and  brooms  are  made  by  parish  children,  or  by  private  workmen,  no  more  can  be  sold 
than  the  public  is  in  want  of.' 

"'It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  same  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  any  iicw  capital  brought 
into  competition  in  a  particular  trade  or  manufacture,  which  can  rarely  be  done  without  injuring,  in 
some  degree,  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  before.  But  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  two 
cases.  Jn  this,  tiie  competition  is  perfectly  fair,  and  what  every  man  on  entering  into  business  must 
Jay  his  account  to.' 

"Now,  Sir,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  passage  just  quoted  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  important, 
as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  whole  inquiry.  Malthus  has  here 
imputed  derangement  of  the  circumstances  of  a  community  to  a  wiong  principle  of  production,  or 
to  competition  ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  direct  your  attention  most  particularly  to  the  last  paragraph, 
and  to  observe  the  false  mode  which  the  writer  has  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
injurious  results  of  an  evil  which  he  admits.  He  says,  that  in  the  case  adduced,  the  proceeding  'is 
perfectly  fair.'  Now,  the  question  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  facts ;  his 
duty  was  to  decide,  simply,  whether,  by  the  course  of  competition  adduced,  injury  would  result  or 
benefit  accrue.  He  admits  injury,  but  not  knowing  how  to  argue  against  it,  he  escapes  discussion 
by  introducing  tiie  false  palliation  (^false  even  upon  his  own  shov^ing),  '  it  is  perfectly  fair  !' 

"  Again,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  page  355,  there  is  as  follows: — '  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  most  formidable  difficulties  ;  and  in  no  state  of  things  is  it 
80  necessary  to  recollect  the  saying  of  Daniel  de  Foe,  quoted  in  the  last  chapter.  The  manufac- 
turers all  over  the  counry,  and  the  Spilalfields  weavers  in  particular,  are  in  the  state  of  the  deepest 
distress,  occasioned  i.-mnediately  and  directly  by  the  want  of  demand  for  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry, and  the  consequent  necessity  felt  by  the  masters  of  turning  off  many  of  their  workmen,  in 
Oidt-r  to  p  "o^ortion  the  siipply  to  the  contracted  demand.^ 


"  Again,  in  the  same  cliapter.  page  3G0 : — 'On  the  siiSject  of  the  distresses  of  tlie  poor,  and 
particularly  the  increase  of  pauperism  of  Jate  years,  llie  most  erroneous  opinions  have  l)een  circu- 
Jaled.  Diirinj^  the  progress  of  the  war.  llie  increase  in  ihe  proportion  of  persons  requiring  parish 
assistance  was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  high, price  of  tlie  necessaries  of  iile.  We  have  seen  these 
necessaries  of  life  e\perience  a  great  and  sudden  fall,  and  jret,  at  the  same  time,  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  population  requiring  parish  assistance/ 

*•'  Again,  at  page  305: — 'The  phincipal  causes  of  the  increase  of  pauperism,  independently 
of  the  present  crisis,  are.  first,  the  general  increase  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  the  uuavoid^ 
able  variations  of  manufacturing  labour.' 

'"'  Again,  in  the  8ih  chapter,  page  393,  alluding  to  Poland,  he  writes  thus: — '  Here  corn  is  in 
abundance,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  yearly  exported.  But  it  appears  clearly,  that  it  is  not 
either  the  power  of  the  country  to  produce  food,  or  even  what  it  actually  produces,  that  limits  and 
legulates  the  progress  of  population,  but  ihe  quantity  which,  in  ihe  actual'  slate  of  things,  is 
awarded  to  the  labourer,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  funds  so  appropriated  increase.' 

"  *■  In  the  present  case,  the  demand  for  laliour  Is  very  small,  arid  though  the  population  is  incon- 
siderable, it  is  grtater  than  the  scanty  capital  of  the  country  can  fully  employ;  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  therefore,  is  depressed  by  his  being  able  to  command  only  such  a  quantity  of  food  as  will 
maintain  a  stationary,  or  very  slowly  increasing  population.  It  is  further  depressed  by  the  low 
relative  value  of  the  food  which  he  earns,  which  gives  to  any  surplus  hf  tna^  pos.sess  a  very  small 
power  in  the  purchase  of  manufactured  commodities  or  foreign  produce.' 

'■'■  •  Under  lhe-.e  cirrumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  all  accounts  of  Poland  should  repre- 
sent the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  as  extremely  miserable;  and  the  other  parts  of 
Europe  which  resemble  Poland  in  the  state  of  their  land  and  capital,  resemble  it  in  the  condition  of 
their  people.' 

''"■  In  justice,  however,  to  the  agricultural  system,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  premature  check 
to  the  capital,  and  the  demand  for  labour  which  occurs  in  some  of  the.couniries  of  Europe,  while 
land  continues  in  considerable  plenty,  is  not  occasioned  by  the  particular  direction  of  their  industry, 
but  by  the  vice  of  the  government  and  the  structure  of  the  society,  which  prevent  its  full  and  fair 
developement  in  that  direction.' 

'•  By  the  quotations  which  I  have  just  made,  it  is  clearly  and  fully  admitted,  that  the  entire  virtue 
of  the  subject  is  concentred  in  the  question  of  the  appropriation  which  man  himself  has  made  of  the 
Kiatter  which  has  been  ordaiued  for  his  use.  Malihus  has  here  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  his  ori- 
ginal and  appalling  conclusion,  which  is.  that  by  the  law  of  nature  the  principle  of  the  expansion  of 
subsistence  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  principle  of  the  expansion  of  population.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  ascribed  the  evil  to  the  misappropriation  of  matter,  that  is,  to  the  wrong  direciion  which 
has  been  given  to  the  labour  of  man.     My  next  letter  will  be  a  continuation  of  such  evidence. 

"  I  remain.  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 
"  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  May  17,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 

Dr.  p.  M.  M'DOUALL'S 

FIiOI&Il»A      MGDICISfi:. 


USE  OF  THIS  MEDICINE. 

There  are  thousands  of  unfortunate  beings,  who  are  compelled,  by  hard  necessity,  to  follow 
unhealthy  trades,  and  ruin  their  health  by  unnatural  habits  of  working,  eating,  and  sleeping.  To 
such  persons,  these  Pills  will  be  of  great  advantage,  as  a  preventative  of,  and  immediate  relief  to, 
their  sufferings. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  voluntarily  overload  their, stomachs  with  food  and  drink; 
who  adopt  fashionable  instead  of  natural  customs;  and  "ho  give  the  rein  to  animal  gratification. 
To  su(  h  fools,  these  Pills  will  be  of  inestimable  value,  prosided  they  have  sense  enough  to  restrain 
their  unnatural  appetites;  but  unless  ihey  observe  Nature's  laws,  they  need  not  expect  this  medi- 
cine to  cure  ti.em.  and  then  keep  them  so.  Let  them  read  my  Treatise,  sold  by  CLEAVE,  I, Shoe 
Lane,  price  One  Penni/. 

The^e  unfortunate  sufferers  complain  of  the  horrors  of  indigestion,  nervous  affections,  and  dis- 
turbed action  of  the  lieart,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  all  of  v>hich  arise  from  that  useful  organ,  the  s'omach, 
being  disordered  in  its  functions.  The  evil  begins  in  the  stomach,  and  must  be  cured  there,  therefore 
these  Pills  are  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  evil  effects,  by  removing  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  sufferer,  of  bringing  about  a  natural  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  stomach. 

OPERATION  OF  THIS  MEDICINE. 

These  Pills  will  not  purge,  except  when  there  is  two  much  bile  in  the  system.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  they  will  act  silently,  surely,  and  naturally  upon  the  stomach.  Nature  does  not  admit  of 
strong  purges  in  lingering  diseases;  and  those  who  indulge  in  strong  physic  do  as  much  injury  to 
the  constitution  as  rf  they  indulged  in  strong  drinks. 

DOSE  OF  THIS  MEDICINE. 

Two  Pills  niiiht  and  morning  to  be  taken  by  grown  up  persons:  one  night  and  morning  by  de- 
licate females  and  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  To  advise  a  larger  dose,  would  be  to 
make  a  trade  of  the  medicine,  because  Nature  should  be  consulted  in  Pill  taking  as  well  as  in  ail 
other  things,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  confine  the  virtue  of  this  medicine  to  two  as  to  twenty  Pills.  Three 
or  four  Pills  may  however  be  taken  when  required  with  perfect  safe'". 

Observe  my  Signature,  P.    ]tf .  IUcDOfJAIili. 

*#*   Boxes  sold,   (price  l.v.  l^d..  stamp  included.)   Orders  received,   and  Agencies  a|)po;nted* 
,<un  the  most  liberal  terms,)  at  J,  SHOE   LANE,  FLEET  STREET.  LONDON. 
"  N.B. — No  connexion  with  anj/  other  Patent  Medicine. 
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fleet"  PAPERS. 

^ 

THESE  Papers  arc  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
>tianity  and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Olerfry  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  t-o 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularlythat  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  thn  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  '*  from  hand  to  mouth,^'  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
.preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  vrho  are  now  paving 
"the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarch)'-,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'Nat.  Bailey,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Barnet. — Thanks  for  his  hint  ^  his  good  wishes, 
and  Queen's  Heads.  The  want  of  time  and  of  monei/  would  prevent  Mr.  Oastler  having  the 
power  to  adopt  Mr.  Bailey'' s  suggestions.  Mr.  Oastler  is  interesting  himself  and  using  his 
influence  in  other  ways,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of-''  The  First  Report  of  the 
Children' s  Employment  Commissioners."  The  Fleet  Papers  zciV/,  of  course,  occasionally  refer 
to  that  most  important  volume. 

THE    FLEET    PAPERS, 

BY 

RICHARD  OASTLER, 

Are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  NUMBERS,  at  2c?.  each;  also  in 
iPARTS,  containing  four  weekly  numbers,  with  Ornamental  Covers,  at  9d.  each, 

BY 

PAVEY,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,  and  STEILL,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
Back  Numbers  and  Parts  are  always  on  sale. 


The  Fleet  Papers  maybe  had  of  any  Bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Many  c(nnplaints  are  made  that  the  Fleet  Papers  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
.Provinces.  If  persons  who  wish  to  have  them  will  order  them  of  their 
REGULAR  BOOKSELLERS,  tkey  imll  be  sure  to  obtain  them. 

A  few  copies  of  the  lirst  volume  of  the  Fleet  Papers  may  be  had,  at  IQs.  each,  by  applying  to 
Mr.  Oastler,  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 

In  reply  to  a  manerons  list  of  kind  inquirers,  "//oto  can  ice  best  serve  your  interest  ?"  Mr. 
Oastler  begs  to  say,  by  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  and  by  procuring  Ad- 
vertisements for  their  Cotters.  Mr.  Oastler  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  few  better  mediums 
for  advert ising  can  be  found  than  the  Fleet  Papers;  they  circulate  in  every  district,  and 
amongst  every  rank.  In  the  Palace  and  the  Cottage,  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers  are  to  be 
found.  Clergymen,  Landlords,  and  Farmers,  Ministers  of  State,  Ploughboys,  Factory  Chil- 
dren, and  IVeaverSj  patronize  these  little  Fleeters. 

Charge  for  Advertisements  as  under  : — 

Seven  lines  and  under     .     .     0     7     6     j     Half  a  page 15     0 

Above  7  lines,  for  every  line     0     0  10     j     An  entire  page 2     2     0 
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.\0T1CES    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERS.'* 

"It  is  a  proverb,  of  which  we  are  constantly  receivinn^  additional  illustrations,  tlwit  'one  half  of 
the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  halt"  lives.'  ^Vhen,  however,  details  of  a  dis'rustintj  or  hor- 
rifying nature  are  before  us,  and  demand  a  remedy,  ignorance  on  such  subjects  becomes  culpahle, 
and  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  the  public  press  more  culpable  still.  We  arc 
tuUy  persuaded  that  many  of  our  readers  would  rather  never  have  known  such  things  as  we  are 
about  to  bring  before  them.  Alas  that  loe  should  ever  have  known  them,  and  been  forced  to  believe 
llicm  true!  Yet  we  can  assure  those  who  feel,  like  ourselves,  delicate  and  sensitive  upon  such 
subjects,  that  tlic  following  passages  are  not  taken  from  any  vague  romance,  or  from  any  history 
of  a  barbarous  country  in  !;arbarous  ages,  but  from  "  The  Report  of  the  Children's  Einployinent 
Commissioners,'  lately  published,  and  from  that  part  n  the  Rejjort  v\!iich  has  reference  tu  the  min- 
ing districts  of  Englaufl  and  Wales,  For  the  extracts  ready  to  our  hand  we  are  indebied  to  Mr. 
Oastler's  invaluable  iPVcc/ P«/jerA-;         *         *         ." — Birmingham  Advertiser,  Mai/  19,  1842. 

"The  Fleet  Papers  for  April  are  written  with  all  that  vigour,  energy,  and  Christian  philan- 
thropy, whifh  characterise  the  writings  of  !\Tr.  Oastler.  lie  anticipates  much  mischief  from  the 
iinancial  a:i(l  commercial  measures  of  Sir  Ruhert  Peel,  W'e  tru-^l  he  is  mistaken;  although  the 
>enlinicMits  which  Sir  Robert  is  reported  to  have  expressed  wlion  introducing  the  tariff  have  some- 
\^hat  shaken  our  faiih  in  his  orthodoxy  on  tie  subject  of  Free  Trade.  Remove  injurious  restric- 
tions, affoi  d  maiiutactures  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  raw  materials  as  they  require  from 
ibreign  nations  on  the  best  terms  possible,  and  place  the  jjroductions  of  those  nations,  with  which 
our  own  native  or  colonial  productions  do  not  interfere,  within  the  reach  of  our  population  at  low 
duties,  but  do  nothing  to  depress  labour,  to  depreciate  its  value,  or  to  repress  the  rising  energies 
of  industry,  and  lessen  its  reward.  This  latter,  however,  is  all  that  the  Free  Trade  philosophers 
l.avc  yet  effected  ;  and  we  have  hitherto  supported  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  because,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  we  think  they  will  have  a  direct  contrary  tondency.  We  believe  the  majority 
of  all  parties  are  in  favour  of  them  ;  nor  do  we  think  any  statesman  can  now  take  h.s  stand 
upon  the  integrity  of  our  commercial  system.  The  most  inHueiitial  men  demand  a  rhaige;  the 
people  tlieniielves  demand  a  change,  with  this  exception,  that  the  members  of  each  particular 
trade  aUo  demand  that  it  shall  be  excluded  from  ihe  operation  of  the  law,  but  again:  t  all  others 
iheir  iiat  has  gone  forth.  A  'liberal'  ministry  would  at  once  jield  to  their  demands,  and  rep<al 
every  restriciion  of  every  kind.  Sir  R.  Peel  lia«  gone  more  cautiously  to  work,  and,  as  we  ha\i' 
stated,  we  approve  generally  of  his  measures;  but  from  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  was 
couched  in  the  jargon,  and  avowed  the  selfish  and  sordid  opinion.s,  of  the  Free-traders,  we  entirely 
dissent."— /;«//  Packet,  Mai/  20,  1842. 


( Extracted  from  the  Liverpool  Standard,  January  18,  1842.  J 

''Mr.  Oasiler  deserves  well  of  a  generous,  Christian  public.  His  labours  have  greatly  conduced 
to  iix  attention  on  the  condition  of  a  numerous,  a  suffering,  and  too  much  neglected  class  of  the 
community,  and  to  prepare  a  train  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  ultimate  benefit  to  society  at 
large.  The  great  leading  principles  on  which  he  goes  forward  in  his  generous  and  disinterested 
exertions,  are  scarcely  of  less  moment,  as  an  element  in  his  works  and  character,  than  the  imme- 
diate purpose  and  design  of  those  exertions  themselves  ;  they  are  applicable  to  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  to  every  conceivable  condition  of  society  ;  they  cannot  be  appreciate  d  too  highly  ;  the  man  \yho 
exalts  and  iragnifies  them,  and  contrives  in  any  degree  to  impress  the  mind  of  tlie  more  intluen'i.il 
orders  w.th  their  importance,  deserves  well  of  his  coui;try;  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  to  vhat  r' - 
mote  consequences  of  utility  t.'ie  success  he  obtains  in  any  one  point  may  conduce. 

"That  Mr,  Oastler's  labours  hilher'o  have  not  b' en  in  ^ail1,  mar.y  circumstances  might  be  men- 
tioned to  prove;  we  would  rest  our  demonstration  for  the  present,  however,  upon  the  fact,  thtit  a 
public  subscription  has  been  entered  into  tor  the  purpose  of  testifying  the  very  higl,  esteem  in  whi  h 
they  are  held,  and  that  eariy  on  the  list  ue  find  the  names  of  many  whose  approbation,  still  mere 
il.aii  the  liberal  donations  which  thev  cooiribuie.  it  is  honourable,  and  must  be  most  graiifying  lo 
Mr,  Oastler  to  have  gairiod.  That  m  iiy  sub  cribers  may  be  found  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  ivery 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  '  Oastler  Testimonial,'  it  is  our  very  anxious  wish.  This  generous  man 
has  been  too  long  a  martyr  to  his  huii  a;ie  d(  voledness  in  the  cau-e  of  helpless  and  n'^glected  wreteh- 
edness;  he  has  breathed  for  many  a  long  day  the  'sorrowful  sighing  of  the  affl  Cied  and  the  pri- 
soner,' and  is  himself,  in  an  eminf^nl  dcgiee,  an  o'jcct  for  that  sympathy  with  which  his  own  breast 
has  ever  lavishly  overflowed  towards  others.  It  is  proposed  as  the  design  of  the  subscription  now 
set  on  foot  to  rescue  him  from  his  conlinement  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  to  make  such  a  provision  for 
himself  and  family  as  may  place  them  in  circumstances  of  independence.  To  contribute  to  such  a 
purpose  will  be  a  pleasing  task — an  occasion  of  gratefully  exercised  feeling  to  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  his  philanthropic  laboriousuess.  aid  that  noble  cause  in  which  he  has  made  so  many  sacri- 
fices and  suffered  njuch.  We  indulge  in  the  grateful  expc  tiiion  that  Liverpool  will  not  be  beh'nd- 
1  and  in  (his  generous  work,  and  that  her  list  of  subscriLeiS  and  subscripiions  will  correspond  wiih 
that  high  repute  which  she  has  gained  for  forwardness  in  all  acts  of  generous  liberality  and  benevo- 
lence. For  the  sake  of  an  amiable  and  deserving  individual,  we  desire  that  this  may  be  the  case; 
but  we  desire  it  also  as  an  evidence  that  the  cause  he  advocates  and  the  principles  he  ioculcales 
Lave  many  well-wishers  and  supporters  here. 

"It  is  a  prominent  feature  in  all  Mr.  Oastler's  public  Ijabours  that  he  fundamentalises  whatever 
political  measure  he  advocates  on  the  solid  basis  of  revealed  truth,  and  that  he  is  a  'church  extcn- 
sionist'  in  the  purest  and  holiest  m.eaning  of  the  words.  With  the  master  key  of  biblical  lore  he 
tinds  access  to  all  the  secret  recesses  of  political  philosophy;  and,  whilst  he  precedes  us  with  a 
ififch  showing  up  all  the  dark  chambers  and  disu.'a!  a^bodes  of  faciory  wretchedness,  with  their  iiimi- 


^11 

merable  wan  and  despairing  inmates,  he  omits  not  lo  indicate  the  secrot  source  whence  all  this 
misery  has  been  derived,  and  poured  like  a  flood  upon  (lis  land. 

•'It  is  not  enough  that  men  read  the  truth  in  tJieir  Bibles,  or  arc  taught  it  from  the  pulpit ;  they 
require  lo  be  reminded  of  its  bearing  in  all  the  most  ordinary,  and  sometime^,  osf^Tisibly  the  n;Ost 
remote  details  ot'  life;  and  in  this  way  the  champion  of  the  poor  opera'ive,  ^^he!l,(M•  of  the  field  of 
the  factory,  has  invariably  supplementalised  it  with  a  rare  deijree  of  power  and  cfFeJt. 

"  Mr.  Oastler  is  the  eloquent  and  efficient  advocate  of  a  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill,  and  the  firm 
and  untiring  opponent  of  the  present  system  of  poor  laws;  and  the  testimonial  now  being  raised  in 
his  behalf  will  affdrd  an  interesting  and  useful  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  he  has  leavened  tlic 
public  mind  with  his  own  generous  fet lings  and  sound  principles.  Contrast  the  tenderness  of  A/.sr 
views  and  exhortations  with  those  of  the  >4/i/i-Cor«-Lflw;  League,  at\6  all  their  itenerant  speechifiera 
or  literary  oracles  ;  they  are  as  opposite  as  day  and  night.  It  is  the  object  of  the  one  to  check  the 
ruinous  and  reckless  action  of  the  sellish-prinriple  ;  of  the  other  to  feed  it  fat,  to  widen  the  field  of 
its  exercise,  and  give  it  more  victims.  Benevolence  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian  economist; 
malevolence  is  that  of  the  agitating  'free-trader,'  as  he  calls  himself.  The  one  looks  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  tlie  other  only  to  the  accumulation  of  filthy  lucre,  no  matter  at  what 
expens^e  to  the  rest  of  mank.nd.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Oastler  then,  is,  we  say,  worthy  of  being  sup- 
ported by  all  church-loving,  Christian  Englishmen;  and  his  antagonism  lo  the  Leaguers  and  their 
pestilent  doctrines  will,  we  trust,  not  be  permitted  to  go  unrewarded." 


LETTER  XVin. 
ON  COIMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

*  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"  Sir, — As  we  proceed  on  an  examination  of  the  writings  of  Malthus,  how 
p\!raordinary  do<=s  it  ap|«ear  that  he  should  have  laid  any  stress  on  that  part  of  his  argument 
u  herein  he  adverts  to  excess  of  population,  and  also  on  that  in  which  he  alludes  to  deficient  natural 
provision!  so  dear  and  so  strong  is  the  evidence  which  he  advances  of  the  misapplication  by  man 
of  those  great  a.n(i  iiualculabie  natural  advantages  which  have  been  created  for  his  use. 

••  On  this  head,  I  have  already  adduced  very  strong  evidence,  which  Malthus  himself  has 
admitted,  and  I  wiii  now  adduce  more.  Thus,  in  the  3rd  book,  and  the  9th  chapter,  there  is  as 
follows: — 'A  country  ^^hich  excels  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  may  purchase  corn  from  a 
great  variety  of  others;  and  it  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that,  proceeding  upon  this  system,  it 
may  continue  to  purchase  an  increasing  quantity,  and  to  niainlain  a  rapidly  inorcaiing  population, 
till  the  lands  of  all  the  nations  will  svhich  it  trades  are  fully  cultivated.  As  this  is  an  event  neces- 
sarily at  a  great  distance,  it  may  appear  that  the  population  of  such  a  country  will  not  be  checked, 
from  the  diiflcnlty  of  procuring  siibsistence.  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  number  of  ages.' 

"  "  There  are,  however,  causes  constantly  in  operation,  which  will  occasion  the  pressure  of  this 
difficulty  long  before  the  evetii  here  contemplated  lias  taken  place,  and  while  the  means  of  raising 
fold  in  t'le  )-urrounding  couraries  may  siill  be  comparatively  abundant.' 

"'  In  the  tirsl  p'are.  advantages  A\hich  depend  exclusively  upon  capital  and  skill,  and  the 
present  possession  of  particular  channels  of  commerce,  cannot,  in  their  nature,  be  permanent.  We 
know  how  diilicult  it  is  to  confine  improvements  in  machinery  to  a  single  spot;  we  know  that  it  is 
the  constant  object,  bt>th  of  individuals  and  countries,  lo  increase  their  capital  ;  and  we  know,  from 
the  past  history  of  commercial  slates,  that  the  channels  of  trade  are  not  unfrequenily  taking  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  It  is  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  ihat  any  one  country,  mertly  by  the 
force  of  .skill  and  capital,  should  remain  in  possession  of  markets  uninterrupted  by  foreign  compe- 
tition. But  when  a  powerful  foreign  competition  lakes  place,  the  exportable  commodities  of  the 
country  in  question  must  soon  fall  to  prices  which  will  essentially  reduce  profits;  and  the  fall  of 
profits  will  diminish  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  save.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  will  be  slow,  and  the  demand  for  labour  proporiiouably  slow,  till  it  comes  nearly 
to  a  stand;  \>hile,  perhaps,  the  n.cw  competitors,  either  by  raising  their  own  raw  materials,  or  by 
some  oilier  advaiiiages,  njay  still  be  increasing  their  capitals  and  population  with  some  degree  of 
rapidity.' 

"  '  But,  sf  condly.  even  if  it  were  possible,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  exclude  any  forniidable 
foreign  competition,  it  is  found,  that  domestic  competition  produces  almost  unavoidably  the  same 
effects.  If  a  machine  be  invented  in  a  particular  country,  by  the  aid  of  which  one  man  can  do  the 
work  of  tett.  the  possessors  of  it  will,  of  course,  at  first,  make  very  unusual  profits ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  invention  is  generally  known,  so  much  capital  and  industry  will  be  brought  into  this  new  and 
j)rofitaL!e  enijjloyment,  as  lo  make  its  products  greatly  exceed  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  de- 
mand at  the  old  prices.  These  prices,  therei'ore,  will  continue  to  fall,  till  the  stock  and  labour 
employed  in  this  direction  cease  to  yield  unusual  profits.  In  this  case,  it  is  evident,  that  though,  in 
an  early  period  of  such  a  manufacture,  the  product  of  the  industry  of  one  man  for  a  day  might  have 
been  exchanged  for  such  a  portion  of  food  as  v/ould  support  forty  or  fifty  persons,  yet,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  product  of  the  same  industry  mi^ht  not  purchase  the  support  often.' 

*'  In  the  passages  which  I  have  just  quoted,  you  will  perceive,  tiiat  Malthus  has  argued  that 
there  are  causes  in  constar.t  o'peralion  which  induce  a  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence,  evtn 
while  the  means  of  raising  food  continue  to  be  abundant.  He  has  also  staled  plainly  what  these 
causes  are,  namely,  foreign  comjjetition,  the  abuse  of  mechanical  inventions,  &c.,  all  originating 
with,  and  hence,  under  the  coniroul  of.  man  himself. 

"Again,  in  the  same  cl.npter,  page  416.  he  adverts  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  trade  of 
Holland,  and  he  a.-eris  it  to  have  been  domestic  compelif.ion ;  and  then,  in  alluding  to  those 
braiiciic:  of  cumnierce  which  had   rciaimd  their  former  vigour,  he  ascribes  it  to  their  having  beea 


AJndependent  of  foreign  power  and  competition;  while,  just  after,  there  ocpurs  the  following  passage 
in  a  note: — 'It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  trade,  Sir 
William  Tem{)Ic  reckons  the  cheapness  of  corn,  which,  he  says,  has  been,  for  these  dozen  years  or 
more,  general  in  these  parts  of  Europe.     This  cheapness,  he  says,  impeded  the  vent  of  spices  and 
other  Indian  commodities  among  the  Baltic  nations,  by  diminishing  their  power  of  purchasing.' 

''  Again,  in  the  same  book,  and  the  12lh  chapter,  when  treating  of  the  Corn  I^aws,  and  advert- 
ing to  the  exiiaustion  of  the  fertility  of  land,  he  remarks,  that  'The  British  isles  show  at  present  no 
symptoms  whatever  of  this  species  of  exhaustion;'  and,  in  the  next  page,  he  adds,  '  When  we  con- 
iider  what  has  actually  been  done  in  some  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  compare  it  with 
what  remains  to  be  done  in  other  districts,  we  must  allow  that  no  near  approach  to  this  limit  has 
yet  been  made.' 

"  I  will  now  call  your  attention  (o  passages  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  which  esta- 
blish the  fact  of  misappropriation,  or  want  of  proper  regulation  of  commerce,  thus; — 'The  disad- 
vantage to  which  the  lowest  classes  of  society  are  subjected  in  the  progressive  increase  of  wealth, 
is,  that  a  larger  portion  of  thern  is  engaged  in  unhealthy  occupations,  and  in  employments  in  which 
the  wages  of  labour  are  exposed  to  much  greater  fluctuations  than  in  agriculture  and  the  simpler 
kinds  of  domestic  trade.' 

"  '  In  addition  to  the  fluctuations  arising  from  the  changes  from  peace  to  war,  and  from  war  to 
peace,  it  is  well  known  how  subject  particular  manufactures  are  to  fail  from  the  caprice:!  ef  taste. 
The  weavers  of  Spitalfields  were  plunged  into  the  most  severe  distre.>s  by  the  fasliion  of  muslins 
instead  of  silks;  and  great  numbers  of  workmen  in  Shefiield  and  Birmingham  were,  for  a  time, 
thrown  out  of  employment,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  shoe-strings  and  covered  buttons  instead  of 
buckles  and  meial  buttons.  Our  manufactures,  taken  in  the  mass,  have  increased  with  prodigious 
rapidity,  but  in  particular  places  they  have  failed;  and  the  parishes  where  this  has  happened  are 
invariably  loaded  with  a  crowd  of  poor,  in  the  most  distressed  and  miserable  condition,' 

'•  Again,  in  the  14ih  chapter  of  the  same  book: — '  1 1  has  been  observed,  that  many  countries,  at 
the  period  of  their  greatest  degree  of  populousness,  have  lived  in  die  greatest  degree  of  plenty, 
and  have  been  able  to  export  corn;  but  at  other  periods,  when  their  population  was  very  low,  have 
lived  in  continued  poverty  and  want,  and  have  been  obliged  to  import  corn.  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Rome,  Sicily,  and  Spain  are  cited  as  particular  exemplifications  of  this  fact.' 

"  *  In  the  numerous  instances  of  dej)opuiation  which  occur  in  history,  the  CAUSES  may  always 
be  traced  to  the  want  of  industry,  or  the  ill-direction  of  that  industry,  arising  from  violence,  bad 
government,  ignorance,  &c.,  which  tirst  occasion  a  want  of  food,  and,  of  course,  depopulation  fol- 
lows. When  Kome  adopted  the  custom  of  importing  all  her  corn,  and  laying  all  Italy  into  pasture^ 
uhe  soon  declined  in  population.' 

"In  the  same  chapter,  page  57,  there  occurs  also  the  following  passage,  which  is  replete  with 
important  meaning: — 'The  fart  is,  ihat  as  no  country  has  ever  reached,  or  probably  ever  will 
reach,  its  highest  possible  acme  of  produce,  it  appears  alvocys  as  if  the  want  of  industry,  or  tlip 
JLL-DiRECTiox  of  that  industry,  was  the  actual  limit  to  a  further  increase  of  produce  and  popula- 
tion, and  not  the  absolute  refusal  of  nalurt  to  yield  any  viore.^ 

"  Again,  in  the  4iij  book,  and  the  4ih  chapter,  page  117: — 'I  can  easily  conceive  that  this 
country,  Kith  a  proper  direction  of  the  national  industri/,  might,  in  the  course  of  some  centuries, 
contain  two  or  three  times  its  present  population,  and  yet  every  man  in  the  kingdom  be  much  better 
fed  and  clothed  than  he  is  at  present.' 

*' I  could  adduce  many  more  passages  of  similar  import  to  those  which  I  have  now  quoted,  in 
order  lo  prove  that  Malthus  himself  has  admitted,  unreservedly  and  fully,  that  the  great  evil  of  the 
want  and  destitution  ofso  many  of  the  human  family  is  attributable  to  the  misappropriation  by  mau 
ijf  the  means  uhirh  have  been  provided  in  nature  for  his  support;  hut  those  which  1  have  adduced 
are  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  This  being  admitted,  it  follows,  that  to  impute  the  evil  either 
to  an  excessive  increase  of  population,  or  lo  a  deficiency  of  natural  provision,  is  a  falsehood  of  the 
most  impious  character.  And  yet  how  often  is  the  assertion  uttered!  In  fact  it  comes  from  the 
•lips  of,  1  may  say  the  people  in  general.  And  whence  arises  this?  The  source  may  clearly  be 
slipcovered.  When  the  mindsof  people  are  directed  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  first  feature 
'•^Iiich  preheiiis  itself  lo  their  attention  is  that,  of  a  DUTY'  whi' h  is  owing  by  each  of  them  to  his 
■fellow  creature.  Now  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  necessarily  implies  proper  direction  of  conduct,  that 
is,  restraint.  But  the  meie  proposal  or  thought  of  restraining  desires,  in  order  to  effect  the  good 
<jf  others,  is  a  disagreeable  an'l  insupportable  idea  to  degraded  and  self-loving  beings.  If  it  be 
declared  that  distress  and  destitution  arise  from  competition  in  trade,  brought  about  by  the  eager 
•desire  of  amassing  wealth ;  or  from  the  manufacturing  system  of  our  country ;  or  from  the  efForts 
■of  scientific  talent,  resulting  in  the  too  great  use  of  mechanical  power;  or  from  the  caprices  of 
taste,  inciting  to  excessive  changes  of  fashion;  or  families  absenting  themselves  from  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  the  scenes  of  their  especial  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  luxuriating  in  foreign  climes, 
and  enjoy:i)g  foreign  productions;  or  from  any  other  of  the  numerous  causes,  many  of  which  are 
admitted,  and  none  can  be  denied,  instantly,  almost  all  men  are  in  rebellion,  and  every  expedient 
is  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  further  admission  of  light  into  their  minds,  and 
checking  the  convictions  of  conscience.  And  when  the  had  consequences  become  apparent  in  thf 
J^ocial  condition  of  the  people,  then  men  adopt,  by  their  conversation,  speeches,  and  writings,  e\ery 
ingenuity  of  argujnent  which  their  subtle  nature  is  capable  of  inventing,  in  order  that  ihey  may 
remove  the  charge  of  evil  from  themselves,  and  impute  it  to  the  aoency  of  God. 

"  In  my  next  letter,  I  will  give  you  an  exposition  of  the  unhappy,  and  I  must  add,  very  bjamablo 
manner  in  which  JVIalllius  has  made  this  attempt. 

''  I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  No.16,  Dongldy  Street,  May  2t,  1S12."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON/' 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  ho  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempling  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  P2spion- 
age,  and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  Englnnd. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  tK*^.  fact.,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  '*  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity: — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
CoM.MON  Sense,  Somerset  House. — Mr.  Oastler  will  not  only  he  s;lad  to  know  his  name,  butalsr) 
to  talk  the  mailer  over  with  him.     Will  he  favour  Mr.  Oastler  by  a  call  ? 
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(Extracted from  the  Birmingham  Advertiser,  January  20,  18-12. J 

*'It  wlU  be  sern  by  reference  to  our  advertising  columns  that  it  is  in  ronti»mp!ation  to  raisr  a 
fund  for  the  future  support  of  Richard  Oastler,  the  tried  aiid  sicadPast  friend  oi  \\,v.  jjoor.  That 
INIr.  Oasiler  should  be  rewarded  for  a  lifo  of  industrious  benevolemre  l>v  iinprisonmeni  in  the  Fleet 
doei  iudr'ed  seem  hard.  Yel  there  arc  mrsteries  in  Providenre,  and  lie  who  {guides  its  *  whecU 
Avithin  wheels,'  'from  seeming  evil  still  educes  jjood.'  !\Ir.  Oasiler's  imprisonment  has  bt-en  at 
once  a  benefit  to  him  and  to  his  country.  Il  has  made  him  truly  known  to  those  who,  inconsequence 
of  some  excess  in  his  conduct,  had  quite  misunderstood  the  man,  and  ranked  him  amon<;  reckless 
agitators.  Amongst  this  number  we  were  ourselves;  but  the  perusal  of  his  Fleet  Papers  has 
entirely  changed  our  opinion  of  the  njan,  and  turned  our  prejudice  into  admiration.  Mr.  Oastler'* 
imprisonment  has  served  its  purpose  ;  and  now  it  is,  indeed,  hlting  that  such  a  man  should  be  released 
from  thraldom.  lie  has  fought  the  battle  of  the  poor  in  prison — it  is  now  fitting  that  lie  should  be 
enabled  to  plead  their  cause  at  large,  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  '  Qasller  Mem;)rial '  to  enable  him 
to  do.  The  trustees  are  men  well  known — men  of  true  humanity,  whose  tames  alone  will  shed  a 
lustre  on  anxtiiing  they  do.  T/iey  are  Lord  F'eversham.  Sir  George  Sinrlair,  Bart.,  J^hn  Walter, 
Esq..  John  Fielden,  Esq..  M.P.,  and  W.  B.  Ferrand.  Esq.,  M.P.  In  the  Uandjjofsuchmen  welrusi 
thai  the  cause  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves;  and  shall  be  happy  to  receive  and  record 
subscriptions  from  our  own  neiglibouriiood." 


(Extracted  from  the  Bradford  Herald,  Fehruary  3,  1842.^ 

*^Mi-.  OASTLER. 

*' We  shall  perhaps  not  have  another  favourable  oppartunit?  of  calling  the  attentioo  of  our 
readers  to  an  address  which  appears  in  the  first  page  of  the  Herald  this  day,  directed  to  the  friends 
.ind  admirers  of  Richard  Oastler.  We  need  not,  we  are  sure,  add  another  word  to  ihat  stirring 
appeal :  neither  can  we  explain  in  better  terms  those  Christian  and  ConstiiuiionaT  principles  of 
Asliich  -Mr.  Oastler  through  a  long  life  has  ever  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  advocate.  We  are 
"well  aware  that  no  man  has  been  more  misrepresented — no  man  has  been  nrore  caFunmialed — no 
man  has  been  the  subject  of  more  base  and  wicked  persecution  than  this  umiring  servant  of  the  poor. 
But  granting  that  in  moments  of  high  excitement,  and  while  expatiating  upon  the  barbarous  cruel- 
lies endured  by  white  slaves  he  may  have  given  vent  to  harsh  and  unkind  expressions — language 
■we  know  iie  sincerely  repented  of — does  tliat  outweigh  a  life  of  devotedness  to  l»is  country?  Did 
lie  ever  appropriate  the  great  and  just  influence  which  he  acquired  to  his  personal  advantage?  For 
ihe  sake  of  the  weak  who  are  suffering  against  the  strong,  he  is  incarcerated  in  prison.  Had  not 
liis  intention  been  pure,  and  his  motive  single,  he  might  now  have  been  revelling  in  wealth  wrung- 
from  his  poor  dupes.  But  disclaiming  every  selfish  and  sordid  feeling  he  sedulously  devoted  hini- 
hclf  to  the  cause  of  the  public,  and  he  hns  achieved  that  which  entitles  bin)  to  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  his  country.  While  the  man  whose  niolio  has  ever  been  'The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  ihe  Cottage/ 
is  in  prison  and  in  want,  so  long  a  deep  and  foul  stain  rests  upon  our  national  honour. 

'"Sincerely  do  we  commend  (oour  readers  the  project  alluded  to  in  the  advertisement.  We 
helieve  that  a  Comnintee  has  already  been  formed  in  Bradford  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  &ub- 
.•-criptions,  and  we  ('oubt  not  the  adriiirer.s  of  ICichard  Oa^tler  and  friends  of  the  poor  will  give  even 
il.ough  it  be  their  mite  towards  the  just  cause.'  We  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  general  siib- 
hcripiion  list  is  healed  by  some  of  our  greatest  noblemen  and  statesmen.  Shall  such  an  exampie 
Le  exhibited  in  vaiu  ?" 


(Extracted  from  ihe  Leeds  Inteliigencer,  February  5,  1842.J 
"  THE  OASTLER  TESTIMONLlL. 

"We  hear  that  the  design  of  raising  a  fund  for  Mr.  Oastler's  liberation  from  prison  and  his 
nfter  comfort  is  going  forward  satisfactorily,  but  not  wiih  the  speed  that  it  ought  to  do.  There  is  a 
•want of  organizaiioii — a  want  of  uniied  effort — not  sutlicienl  machinery  in  the  country  districts,  and 
especially  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

"  We  say  that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Need  we  ask  who  and  what  is  Richard  Oastler  ?  No. 
He  is  known  everywhere.  Whether  men  agree  wiih  him  or  not  as  to  the  tone  in  which  he  has  car- 
ried out  some  of  the  most  meritorious  operations  of  iiis  pnhlic  life,  all  must  adn»it  his  honest  ear- 
lie>iness,  his  untiling  zeal,  his  unimpeacliable  disinterestednes«j.  Unlike  modern  patriots  in  general, 
ilitie  was  never  found  in  him  the  slighiest  leaven  of  self.  He  has  always  thrown  himself  into  the 
>ery  breach,  despite  of  danger;  and  he  has  given  to  tlie  support  of  his  principles  and  plans  the 
■»\l:ole  of  his  worldly  possessions.  He  now  lingers  in  a  prison.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  if  ihere 
7»e  auy  gratitude  left  in  the  world? — nay,  if  there  be  even  the  slightest  sense  of  what  nian  owes  to 
jnan?  If  there  be,  this  '  T«*stin'onial '  will  be  completed,  and  Ricliard  Oastler  will  once  more  come 
torch  to  light  and  visible  life,  r.ud  take  his  n.-opcr  place  among  tlie  great  spirits  of  the  day.    At  any 


ill 

rale,  we  call  upon  Yoiksliire  to  do  her  duty;  and  say  to  I^ancasliire  that  she  cannot  lag  behind 
Millioiit  dishonour. 

"  *  Tlie  liincs  arc  bad.*  True — most  true.  Yet  these  are  the  very  times  in  which  sucli  a  work 
ns  r('scuin<j  Oasller  from  prison  should  be  performed.  The  cause  is  a  sacred  one,  because  it 
involves  a  duly.  It  is  a  cause  to  which  men  of  humanity  shpuld  contribute  even  from  iheir  neces- 
sities. But  ihore  are  siill  among  us  thousands  upon  thousands  wjiose  means  are  superHuous.  ('an 
it  be  necessary  to  exhort  in  such  cases?     W^  hope  for  belter  things." 


(Extracted  from  the  If^iltsldre  Independent,  May  3,  1842,J 

"  Mr.  OASTLER. 

*'  It  wilt  be  perceived  by  an  advertisement  in  another  column,  that  a  '  Testimonial  *  is  s^bout  to 
be  presented  to  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Oastler's  politics  are  not  in  accprdance  with  our  own;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Oasller  has  done  much  good.  If  his  cure  for  grievances  be  not  the 
best,  he  has,  nevertheless,  done  a  great  deal  in  exposing  grievance,  and  calling  for  a  cure.  We 
should,  for  instance,  be  comparatively  in  the  dark  as  respects  the  Factory  system,  if  it  were  not  for 
men  like  Mr.  Oasller;  and  if  his  political  integrity  be  a  question,  we  think  he  has  given  rather 
strong  proof  of  being  an  honest  politician,  by  the  fact,  so  frequently  attesied  in  his  conduct,  that 
he  will  rather  quarrel  wuh  his  own  party  than  wijak  ^t  thefr  evil  deeds  and  backslidings." 


LETTER  XIX. 
ON  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"  To  J.  R.  MCULI^OCH,  Esq., 

"  Sir, — By  my  last  letter,  and  the  one  preceding  it,  I  called  your  attention 
to  evidence  of  the  strongest  nature,  adduced  from  the  works  of  Malihus,  by  which  I  proved  to  you 
that  this  writer  has  admitted  the  poverty  and  destitution  which  exist  among  mankind  to  arise  from 
the  numerous  derangements  vvhich  have  been  made  by  nian  himself  it)  his  social  connexions,  insti- 
tutions, and  laws. 

"  leaving  reflected  much  upon  the  important  character  of  the  evidence  alluded  to,  and  given 
full  assent  to  its  applicability  and  truth,  it  is  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that  I  find  the  author, 
upon  being  surrounded  by  perplexities  into  which  contradictory  reasonings  had  led  him,  attempting 
to  evade  his  own  admissions,  and  adopting  conclusions  by  which  the  social  disorganization  of  man 
is  imputed  to  moral  and  physical  necessity.  He  entered  ihe  service  of  two  masters,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  serve  both  faithfully,  and  being  called  upon  to  declare  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other, 
the  bad  obtained  the  preference.  Thus,  in  the  3rd  book,  and  2nd  chapter,  page  268,  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  following  important  passage:— 

^  '  And  thus  it  appears  that  a  society,  constituted  according  to  the  most  beautiful  form  that 
imagination  can  conceive,  with  benevolence  for  its  moving  principle  instead  of  self-love,  and  with 
every  evil  disposition  in  all  its  inembers  corrected  by  reason,  not  force,  would,  from  the  INEVI 
TABLE  lauis  of  naltire,  and  not  from  any  fault  in  human  institutions,  degenerate,  in  a  very  short 
})eriod,  into  a  society  constructed  upon  a  plan  not  essentially  different  from  that  which  prevails  in 
every  known  state  at  present — a  society  divided  into  a  class  of  proprietors  and  a  class  of  labourers, 
aqd  with  s^lf-love  for  the  main-spring  of  the  great  machine.' 

"  By  the  passage  just  quoted,  the  whole  authority  and  power  over  the  human  will  are  assigned 
to  the  principle  of  evil,  for  Malthas  has  maintained,  that  the  pernicious  and  degenerating  influence 
of  self-love  is  ifieinlable.  By  this  we  might  he  induced  to  suppose  that  the  writer  had  never  heard 
of,  or,  having  heard  of,  had  not  power  to  comprehend,  that  divine  communication,  interposition,  and 
assistance  had  been  afforded  to  mankind,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  meet  and  to  repel  that  influenee 
which  he  has  here  thought  fit  to  pronounce  inevitable. 

"  In  the  4th  book,  and  the  Gth  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  natural  rights  of  man;  and  there  is  the 
following  passage: — 

'"•  What  these  rights  are,  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  explain  ;  but  there  is  one  right 
which  man  has  generally  been  thought  to  possess,  which  /  am  confident  he  neither  does  nor  can 
possess — a  right  to  subsistence,  when  his  labour  will  not  fairly  purchase  it.  Our  laws,  indeed,  say 
that  he  has  this  right,  and  bind  the  society  to  furnish  employment  and  food  to  those  who  cannot  get 
them  in  the  regular  market;  but,  in  so  doing,  they  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature,  and  it  is, 
in  consequence,  to  be  expected,  not  only  that  they  should  fail  in  their  object,  but  that  the  poor,  who 
were  intended  to  be  benefited,  should  suffer  most  cruelly  from  the  inhuman  deceit  thus  practised 
upon  them.' 

'•  The  two  passages  jast  adduced  contain  matter  of  as  much  importance  to  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical state  of  the  human  race  as  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive.  By  the  last,  Malthus  commences 
to  avow  his  intention  of  attempting  to  destroy  the  right  of  the  destitute  to  have  assistance  from 
those  of  the  community  who  are  in  possession  of  property — a  right  which,  in  this  country,  has  been 
upheld  by  the  greatest  writers,  acted  upon  by  all  governments,  and  acknowledged  by  the  people  in 
general  during  a  course  of  ages.  On  calling  in  question  this  right,  he  has  declared  that  he  is  con- 
fident in  the  judgment  which  he  pronounces.  Now,  1  have  shown,  by  a  series  of  evidence,  that  the 
entire  train  of  his  reasoning  is  defective.  I  have  instanced  repeated  admissions  from  himself,  that 
he  advances,  in  his  attempts  to  elucidate  the  science,  amidst  a  mass  of  difficulties,  perplexities, 
and  doubts;  notwithstanding  which,  he  declares  that  he  is  confident  in  the  truth  ol  the  great,  the 
all-impor..'int,  and  the  appalling  conclusion  which  he  here  promulgates.  If  I  had  no  other  evidence 


ill 

fo  adduce  ae^ainst  this  conclusion  than  one  passatje  of  his  own  works,  yet  this  alone  would  be  amply 
suflicieni  for  its  overthrow.  It  is  in  that  part  of  Jiis  work  on  Political  Economy,  whuli  I  have  be- 
fore quoted,  where,  amidst  a  number  of  important  propositions  admitted  to  be  unclucidated,  thi>j 
one  occurs,  namely,  'The  causes  which  determine  the  wa^^es  of  labour.'  If  he  has  not  been  able 
10  IJnd  out  the  causes  which  determine  the  wages  of  labour,  and  he  admits  that  he  has  not,  it  is 
evident  that  he  cannot  have  found  out  that  man  has  no  right  to  subiiistence  if  his  labour  will  not 
purchase  it. 

*' The  unjust  and  liorrid  attempt  to  cast  upon  the  Creator  the  responsibility  of  those  arrann-o^ 
nients  which,  on  his  own  showing,  have  been  made  by  the  creature,  and  which  attempts  occur  so 
frequently  in  the  general  argument  of  Malthus,  is  strongly  set  forth  in  the  following  passage,  taken 
from  the  4-lh  book,  and  the  8th  chaj)ter : — 

"  'After  the  public  notice  which  I  have  proposed  had  been  given,  and  the  system  of  Poor  Laws 
had  ceased  with  regard  to  the  rising  generation,  if  any  man  chose  to  marry  without  a  prospect  of 
being  able  to  support  a  family,  he  should  have  the  most  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  Though  to  marry, 
in  this  case,  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  an  immoral  act,  yet  it  is  not  one  which  society  ran  justly  take 
upon  itself  to  prevent  or  punish  ;  because  the  punishment  provided  for  it  by  the  laws  of  nature  fall* 
directly  and  most  severely  upon  the  individual  who  commits  the  act,  and  through  him,  only  more 
remotely  and  feebly,  on  the  society.  When  Nature  will  govern  and  punish  for  us,  it  is  a  vorv 
miserable  ambition  to  wish  to  snatch  the  rod  from  her  hands,  and  draw  upon  ourselves  the  odium 
of  executioner.  To  the  punishment,  therefore,  of  Nature  he  should  be  left,  the  punishment  of  want. 
He  has  erred  in  the  face  of  a  most  clear  and  precise  warning,  and  can  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  person  but  himself,  when  he  feels  the  consequences  of  his  error.  All  parish  assistance 
should  be  denied  him;  and  he  should  be  left  to  the  uncertain  support  of  private  charity.  He 
should  be  taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him 
and  his  family  to  suffer  for  disobeying  their  repeated  admonitions ;  that  he  had  no  claim  of  right  on 
society  for  the  smallest  portion  of  food  beyond  that  which  his  labour  would  fairly  purchase;  and 
that  if  he  and  his  family  were  saved  from  feeling  the  natural  consequences  of  his  imprudence,  he 
would  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  some  kind  benefactor,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  ought  to  bo  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  gratitude.' 

"  Now,  by  the  passage  which  I  have  just  adduced,  a  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  us  of  the  spirit 
which  originated  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  which  still  continues  to  uphold  it — -the  argument  being, 
that  by  the  caprice  of  one  man,  another  may  be  destroyed  ;  and  then  we  are  deliberately  advised  to 
avoid  drawing  upon  ourselves  the  odium  of  executioner,  and  to  let  that  odium  fall  upon  the  Omnis- 
cient Dispenser  of  all  Good,  who,  we  are  assured,  will  take  care  that  such  and  such  men  and  their 
families  shall  be  starved  to  death.  [I  find  that  Malthus  has  used  the  word  'starve'  in  this  passasre, 
though,  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  work,  he  has  erased  the  word  'starve,'  and  inserted  'suffer' 
in  its  place.] 

"Another  part  of  the  passage — which  is  the  declaration,  'he  should  be  taught  to  know  that  the 
Jaws  of  Nature  are  the  laws  of  God' — opens  up  matter  of  the  most  extensive  and  awful  import. 
It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  writer's  observation  had  never  been  attracted  by  the  fact  of  the  fal- 
len, ignorant,  and  depraved  nature  of  man.  The  general  subject-matter  of  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  treat  is  that  of  the  laws  made  by  man  in  his  capacity  of  legislator,  and  of  the  still  wider 
lange  of  those  actions  of  man  which  occur  out  of  or  beyond  the  sphere  of  legislative  controul  or 
coercion.  Before  setting  down  his  conclusion,  or  connecting  his  facts  with  the  agency  of  God,  he 
was  bound  to  show  that  the  laws  of  man  have  been  framed,  in  every  instance,  in  accordance  with 
justice,  or  the  perfect  law  of  God  ;  and,  moreover,  that  all  social  action,  or  the  general  dealing  of 
mankind,  has  been  of  a  similar  character  of  justice,  purity,  and  truth.  Had  he  succeeded  inshow- 
ing  this,  then  his  great  declarative  proposition — '  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the  laws  of  God  ' — would 
have  been  apposite.  Now,  I  have  proved  to  you  how  signally  Malilius  has  failed  in  all  his  attempts 
to  elucidate  the  subject-matter  alluded  to,  and  moreover,  that  in  repeated  instances  we  find  upon 
record  his  own  admissions  of  failure.  In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  a  negative  character,  we  have, 
on  the  writer's  own  iccord,  admissions  of  a  positive  character  likewise,  such  as,  tliftt  labour  is  fre- 
quently thrown  out  of  employment  by  changes  of  fashion— by  the  substitution  for  it  of  mechanical 
power — by  the  productions  of  foreign  labour  being  brought  into  competition  with  those  of  domestic 
labour — and  also  by  home  competition. 

"Now,  overall  the  extensive  causes  of  rejection  and  degradation  here  en(«merated.  the  labourer 
himself  possesses  no  controul,  neither  has  he  the  power  of  foreseeing  their  advent.  They  are  set  in 
motion  entirely  by  the  taste,  tlie  caprice,  and  the  ill-regulated  or  selfish  desires  of  those  members 
of  the  community  who  occupy  more  elevated  positions  than  he  occupies;  jini  it  is  on  these  agents, 
therefore,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  derangements  alone  rests.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
powerful  and  conclusive  evidence  thus  put  forward  by  JVlalthus  himself  for  the  arrest  of  all  judg- 
ment, or,  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  for  deciding  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  he  has  incautiously 
and  presumptuously  taken  the  judgment-seat  of  the  most  exalted  one.  and.  under  the  usurped  sanc- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  of  names,  has  ])romulgated  an  edict,  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
consign  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  miserable  and  rapid  destruction. 

"Such  is  the  spirit  of  our  country's  most  important  laws  !  Oh  that  we  could  discover  the  national 
mind  and  the  national  feelings  emerging  from  darkness  into  light!  Many  are  of  opinion  that  the 
tlawn  of  a  brighter  day  is  perceptible,  but  to  my  vision,  the  whole  exlent  of  the  horizon  presents  a 
still  darker  and  more  threatening  aspect. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  May  31,  1812."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
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all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  v.ill  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Gommissioniiig,Espion- 
nffe,  and  force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Conteiittnent,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  Englnnd. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  tho  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
al.-o  cOTivincod  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Des])otism. 
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^'0T1CES    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERS." 

*'The  FLEET  PAPERS.— We  have  received  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  prisoner  in 
the  Fleet  for  to-morrow,  and  we  have  seldom  been  more  pleased,  never  more  profitted  by  any  u( 
the  literary  labours  of  the  philanthropic  author.  We  hadl  with  pleasure  the  attempts  tliat  are  being 
made  to  rescue  him  fcoin  his  prison  house,  and  we  trust  that  so  true  a  patriot  and  so  wise  and  good 
a  man  as  Richard  Oastler,  will  not  lonjj  be  permitted  to  languish  in  uncongenial  confiiiemeiit. 
We  give  the  following  extract  as  a  specimen  of  his  oraphic  and  powerful  style: —  «       «       ^. 

"  Mr.  Oastler  might  very  properly  have  inquired  whether  the  noble  Earl  was  a  dishiterested 
apologist.  We  shall  like  to  know  how  much  this  nobleman  is  receiving  yearly  from  Mines? 
When  this  question  is  answered  we  fancy  that  it  will  be  seen  that  Earl  Fitzwilliamhas  some  xcei^ lit y 
aeasons  for  his  conduct." — The  M'nkejitld  Journal^  June  3,  1842. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS. — We  cannot  do  better  than  close  these  few  remarks  by  an  admirable 
truism  from  the  Flcel  Papers^  bearing  upon  the  question  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  brief  but  convinc- 
ing^ and  speaks  volumes  of  fact :        *         *         ." — The  Shropshire  Conservative,  June  4,  1842. 


(Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  ^pril  30,  1842.) 
*'  THE  OASTLER  FUND. 

*' It  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  in  another  column,  that  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Oastler  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at  Scarborough's  Hotel,  in  Leeds,  and  that  a 
further  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Monday  week  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  Upper  Albion  Street,  to 
)<romote  a  subscription  for  tl>e  liberation  and  future  benefit  of  this  determined  champion  of  the 
■working  classes.     We  hope  there  will  be  a  numerous  attendance." 

(Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Conser native  Journal ,  May  7,  1842. J 
"RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  The  mere  name  is  a  volume  of  instruction.  Richard  Oastler — is  in  prison.  The  man  who 
has  sacrificed  all  but  his  life,  and  a  large  portion  of  that,  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
Yet  this  man  is  in  prison.  Here  is  a  reproach  which  Engli'^hnuu  are  bound  to  wipe  off.  His 
Leeds  friends  meet  on  Monday  evening  to  do  their  duty.  We  pray  that  we  may  be  enabled  soon 
to  say  that  Richard  Oastler  is  at  least  a  free  man.  We  know  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  a  rich 
one;  save  that  riches  might  make  him  more  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures.  But  though  poor  and 
in 'prison,  right  powerful  is  he;  and  we  tell  the  friends  of  the  institutions  of  Old  England  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  have  such  a  man  sent  to  the  grave  in  times  like  these.  Richard  Oastler  is 
in  prison — let  the  blot  be  wiped  away," 

(Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer ,  and  the  Leeds  Conservative  Journal 

of  May  7,  1842. 

«'  THE  OASTLER  TESTrMONIAL. 

*'  On  Monday  eveninsf,  the  friends  of  Mr»  Oastler  assembled  at  (he  Commercial  Hotel,  Uppei 
Albion  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  committee,  and  commencing  a  subscription  agree- 
ably to  the  resolution  passed  on  the  23rd  of  April,  at  Scarborough's  Hotel,  accord lig  to  which  it 
Avas  thought  desirable  that  a  subscription  should  be  forthwith  commenced  in  Leeds  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  basis  of  the  subscription  originated  by  Mr.  Oastler's  friends  in  London;  yet  sub- 
ject to  tlie  ultimate  control  of  the  local  subscribers,  as  to  its  final  appropriation. 

"  On  the  motion  (»f  Mr.  PEaniNG,  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  had  presided  at  the  previous  meeting, 
lield  at  Scarborough's  Hotel,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
55MITHSON,  was  carried  unanimously. 

"The  Chairman  said — Gentlemen,  you  see  me  placed  in  a  prominent  situation,  one  that  I  never 
Jieretofore  nourished  a  desire  to  attain;  having  repeatedly  declined  the  offer  of  filling  it,  conscious 
of  my  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  chairman  in  a  public  meeting.  But  on  the  present  occasion, 
licing  nominated  by  a  highly  respected  friend,  I  own  that  the  honour  of  my  name  being  associated 
■»vitli  ihatof  the  highly-valued  and  talented  gentleman,  Mr.  William  A'kinson.  of  London,  whoorigi  - 
liated  the  adoption  of  the  Oastler  Testimonial  in  the  metroplis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  felt  proud 
•»f  the  honour  of  being  placed  m  a  similar  honourable  position  in  the  princi|)al  town  of  the  West 
Gliding  of  Yorkshire,  to  introduce  and  court  the  patronage  of  a  Testimonial  to  the  merits  of  the 
jnost  redoubtable  patriot  of  the  present  agp,  to  my  fellow  townsmen,  and  those  of  its  vicinity,  of  all . 
jjrades.  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  Mr.  Oastler  having  shown  himself  the  zealous  and  jindefaii- 
gable  friend  of  each  seperate  class  of  the  community.  Being  far  advanced  in  the  decline  of  life,  de- 
fective in  memory,  and  unpractised  in  public  speaking,  I  considered  that  the  respect  due  from  me, 
as  chairman,  to  those  gentlemen  who  should  attend  the  present  meeting,  would  be  best  evinced  by 
committing  to  paper  my  sentiments  and  remarks  on  the  business  we  are  here  assembled  upon,  as 
by  so  doing  I  should  be  enabled  to  open  the  meeting  with  more  precision  and  brevity.  Gentlemen, 
the  humane,  disinterested,  zealous,  and  indefatigable  Richard  Oastler,  has  devoted  his  life,  his  sub- 
.stance,  his  rare  and  j)owerful  abilities  and  energies,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  man- 
jkind.  particularly  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  but  tnore  especially  of  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind.  This  transcendent  Christian  patriot  ha<-,  from  youth  onwards,  studied  the  Chris- 
tian constitution  of  this  Protestant  nation  in  Church  and  State;  and  I  believe  that  only  a  very  few 
men  have  attained  lo  a  more  just,  true,  and  comprehensive  knowI(d_^e  thereof.     Genilemcu,  \\k. 


(i) 

Oasiler  published  a  large  pamphlet  upon  this  grand  Magna   Charta  of  our  rights   (if  I  may  be 
allowed  so  to  designate  the  incomparable  constitution  of  this  country)  which  our  Christian  Patriot 
pronounces  the  most  perfect  that  the  wit  of  man,  aided  by  the  word  of  God,  could  form,  and  which 
this  dauntless  Christian  Patriot  cannot  silently  suffer  to  Ite  infringed  upon.    In  this  pamphlet,  heed- 
less of  the  odium  his  animadversions  upon  what  he  considered  errors,  misconduct,  or  dereliction  of 
duty  in  the  conduct  of  leading  characters  in  Church  and  State,  might  probably  occasion,  the  writer 
did  not  hesitate  to  censure  strongly  such  circumstances  as  he  thought  his  duty  required  him  tonotice. 
Mr.  Oastler  sent  a  copy  of  this  work  to  each  of  the  characters  alluded   to  therein,  and,  in  return, 
received  letters  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  from  several  Bishops  of  the  National  Church.  (Hear.) 
(rentlemen,  this  devoted  Christian  Patriot's  head  has  become  hoary  from  intense  study  and  perse- 
vering exertions  in  the  cause  of  justice,  humanity,  freedom,  and  true  patriotism,     lie  has  beeoatall 
times  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice ;  to  encounter  all  risks,  difficulties,  and  darigers,  when  urged 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  stand  forward  in  defence  or  in  support  of  the  institutions  of  his  country  ;  and, 
though  he  has  happily  escaped  meditated  assassinations,  he  has  not  come  off  without  broken  bones, 
and  repeated  bodily  bruises  and  severe  wounds.     Gentlemen,  such  is  the  man  whose  reward  I  now, 
with  great  pleasure,  stand  forward  to  advocate, — whose  disinterested,  untiring  exertions,  in  the 
eause  of  Christian  patriotism,  bespeak  a  munificient  memorial  of  past  services.     But  I  am  aware. 
Gentlemen,  that  exertions  gone  by  are  too  frequently  erased  from  due  remembrance;  I  therefore 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  remind  you  tliat  what  your  indefatigable  friend  has  already  ef- 
flected  is  only  trival  when  compared  with  the  individual  and  national  benefits  you  may,  with  perfect 
ronfidence,  rationally  anticipate  from  the  continuous  labours  and  zealous  exertions  of  this  truly 
Christian  Patriot,  if  the  gratitude  which  the  country  owes,  should   (wisely  and  generously)   place 
him  ill  such  circumstances  and  situation  as  shall  enable  him  to  exercise  the  rare  capabilities  and 
energies  he  possesses  with  due  effect.     Gentlemen,  your  patriot  friend's  hoary  hairs  are  not  the 
consequences  of  age.     He  is  but  a  few  years  beyond  the  meridian  of  life.     His  faculties  retain  the 
activity  and  vigour  of  youth,  which  the  little  FleeCers   that  have  won  the  praise  and  admiration  of 
the  public  press  of  every  shade  of  politics,  sufficiently  manifest.  Gentlemen,  the  word  of  God  is  the 
only  basis  tipon  which  national  legislation  can  securelj/  rest.     On  this  foundation   our  Christian 
Patriot  has  taken  his  stand.     He  is  sustained  in  peace  and  confidence  by  the  Omnipotent;  and  upon 
iJiis  foundation  he  will  ultimately  prevail.     It  therefore  behoves  his  fellow  countrymen  to  step  for- 
ward simultaneously,  zealously,  and  generously,  in  order  to  place  this  Christian  Advocate  in  the 
most  eligible  situation  for  the  coniinuance  of  his  unparaffeled  exertions,  with  the  wished  for  results. 
Should  this  most  desirable  object  be  happily  attained,  the  indomitable Oastler's  future  persevering 
exertions  for  the  national  weal  will  be  secured,  and  a  rational  hope  will  be  established  of  his  coun- 
trymen reaping  a  rich  recompence  for  a  grateful  and  generous  patronage.     The  name  of  Oastler, 
the  British  Patriot,  is  warmly  eulogised  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  first-rate  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  his  ideas  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  infantile  labour  adpted  by  several. 
The  legislaiion  of  many  countries  is  more  in  unison,  in  various  instances,  with  measures  advocated 
by  this  surprising  man,  than  are  those  of  his  native  land,  whose  peace,  prosperity,  and  general 
welfare,  none  are  more  solicitous  to  promote,  or  more  capable  of  effecting,  or  who  will,  for  the 
attainment  of  those  objects,  make  equal  sacrifices,  or  labour  with  greater  zeal  and  persererance. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  you  that  the.  domicile  of  this  Christian  Patriot  is  a  prison, 
where  he  is  incarcerated  for  his  philanthropy  and  love  of  country.     Need  I  to  ask  Britons,  is  this 
Christian  and  truly  British  Patriot  to  continue  in  martyrdom  for  his  philanthropy  and   patriotic 
zeal?  or  if  he  shall  be  placed  in  such  situation  and  circumstances  as  may  give  those  multifarious 
attainments  which  he  so  eminently  possesses  the  fairest  opportunity  of  becoming  most  useful  and 
beneficial  to  the  nation?    Gentlemen,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  factory  and  other  operatives  vvho  are  looking  forward  with  grateful  and  affectionate  anxiety  to 
the  time  when  they  shall  be  invited  to  join  in  raising  a  Testimonial  to  the  merits  of  the  man  whose 
endeavours  for  their  protection  t/iei/  know,  have  been  freely  contributed  with   the  utmost  zeal  and 
perseverance  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.     Their  half-penny,  penny,  two,  three,  four 
or  sixpence,  with  not  a  few  shillings  and  half-crowns,  will  be  subscribed  with  pleasure,  and  proud 
satisfaction,  by  factory  children,  young  women,  mothers,  and  other  manufacturing  operatives  ;  also, 
by  others  of  the  productive  classes  throughout  the  nation  ;  and  I  doubt  not  of  the  widow's  and  or- 
plian's  miles  becoming  a  part  of  the  collective  contributions  to  the   Oastler  Testimonial.     Gentle- 
men, Sir  Francis   Burdett  suffered,  for  being  guilty  of  sedition,  two  years'   imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  and  paid  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  was  raised  by  a  penni/  suhscription  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  of  a  larger  sum  being  contributed  by  factory  workers, and  others  of  the  productive 
classes  collectively.     Gentlemen,  in  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  ardent  hope  and  trust, 
that  those  whose  means  are  more  ample,  will  be  solicitous  not  to  allow  the  widows'  miie,  the  factory 
child's  half-penny  or  penny,  the  operative's   threepence,  fourpence,  or  sixpence,  to  reproach  the 
collective  contributions  of  those  whose  means  are  adequate  to  larger  subscriptions,  and  that  to  this 
National  Testimony,  in  unison  with  the  means  with  which  the  goodness  of  God  hath  blessed  them, 
(loud  cheers)  that  the  Christian  loyality,  gratitude,  and  generosity  of  Englishmen  may  again  be 
manifested  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

"Mr.  Phrhing  suggested  that  the  resolution  which  had  been  agreed  to  at  the  previous  meeting, 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  present  one. 

"Mr.  Mallison  proposed  the  first  resoluiiir.  He  said,  that  he  had  never  spoken  to 
Mr.  Oastler  in  his  life,  though  that  gentleman  had  been  many  years  a  resident  in  Leeds. 
He  had  heard  him  speak  in  public,  and  had  then  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  now  he 
entertained  of  Mr.  Oastler.  But  since  he  had  rend  the  Fleet  Papers,  he  entirely  coincided  in 
the  sentiments  they  contained,  and  irj  the  principles  and  views  supported  in  them.  Added  to  Mr. 
Oastlers  universal  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  were  his  inflexible  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  sound 
adherence  to  firm  principles — never  rendering  those  principles  subservient  to  expediency  (hear). 
He  admired  alike  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  ihe  factory  children  and  his  determined  opposition  to 
the  most  objectionable  clauses  of  the  New  Poor  Law.     He  was  happy  to  know  that  the  Fleet 
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Papers  were  not  only  noticed  by  the  leading  publications  of  the  day,  hut  were  also  read  by  many 
dibtinifuislu'd  individuals,  including  Members  of  Pailianitnt. 

"  ^fn.  Pkuring. — Yes,  and  by  the  Queen  also  (hear,  hear). 

"  Mb.  Malmnson  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and  l»ad  no  doubt  that  their  circulation  was  a  most  ex- 
tensive one.  He  believed  ]\Tr.  Oastier  was  a  real  Old  English  Ocnilcman,  and  worthy  to  hght  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  by  tlie  side  of  William  Beckett,  Esq.  In  conclusion, he  begged  to  move  the 
resolution  he  had  risen  to  propose. 

'•  Ma.  Smithson  seconded  the  resolution,  and  fhoui^ht  it  would  be  superfluous  on  his  part  to 
say  much  uporj  the  subject  before  the  meeting.  Thougli  at  one  time  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Oast- 
ler  in  political  sentiments,  he  cordially  agreed  wiili  him  in  the  opinions  lie  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  factory  children.  He  knew  from  conversation  he  had  held  with  Mr.  Oastler,  that  he  was  n 
gentleman  who  could  forget  and  forgive  any  opposition  that  had  been  showh  to  him, — and  what  Le 
had  said  was,  '  let  us  have  your  support  as  far  as  we  can,  and  let  us  relieve  the  factory  children' 
(hear,  hear).  The  speaker  here  read  some  lines  appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  added,  that  he 
had  not  risen  fo  second  the  resolution  merely  to  befriend  Mr.  Oasller  because  ho  was  in  prison; 
but  because  he  (Mr.  Smithson)  had,  many  years  ago,  been  the  strenuous  opponent  of  that  sysiem 
against  which  Mr.  Oastler  had  since  written  and  spoken  so  ably.  It  was,  therefore,  wiih  great 
pleasure  he  seconded  the  resolution. 

"The  Chaiuman  then  put  it  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

"Mr.  Summers  rose  to  propose  the  second  resolution.  He  only  knew  Mr.  Oastler  by  public 
record.  Having  first  heard  him  speak  at  a  Radical  meeting,  he  admired  many  of  his  sentiments, 
but  not  the  man,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  viz.  that  he  did  not  understand  hiin,  and  did  not  quite 
tii;ree  with  the  expressions  he  poured  out  upon  his  political  opponents.  He  admired  his  writings 
since  that  period,  and  particularly  his  motto  of  'The  Altar,  tlie  Throne,  and  th,'  Cottage;'  and 
lirmly  believed  that  Mr.  Oastler  would  stale  nothing  that  he  did  not  believe,  as  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  one  who  loved  his  country  (hear,  hear).  Since  that  time,  he  (Mr.  Summers)  had  called  upon 
Mr.  Oastler,  and  was  highly  gratified  with  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  him.  On  that  day,  l«o 
ladies,  apparently  of  some  distinction,  had  visited  Mr.  Oastler  in  his  cell,  and  had  had  some  con- 
versation with  him,  deejily  sympathizing  with  him  on  the  incarceration  ho  was  nndeigoipg.  He 
(Mr.  S.)  had  received  letters  from  Mr.  Oastler,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  public  sympathy  in 
his  behalf  was  daily  increasing  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  and  that  the  subscription  already 
amounted  to  between  COO/,  and  700/.  Mr.  Summers  concluded  an  excellent  speech  by  proposing 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Pounder  (a  working  man)  seconded  the  motion,  and  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions upon  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Oastler,  for  he  enierlaincd  the  greatest  respect  for,  and  had  the 
warmest  heart  towards,  that  gentleman.  He  was  sure  there  was  not  a  working  man  in  Leeds  who 
would  not  be  rejoiced  at  once  more  beholding  the  face  of  their  venerable  ^  King'  (.'lear,  hear.)  At 
the  time  of  passing  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  Mr.  Oastler  had  advocated  the  cjiuse  of  the 
factory  children,  and  he  (Mr.  Pounder)  followed  that  genileman,  for  some  time,  to  York  and  to 
other  places,  and  afterwards  to  various  meetinj^s,  at  which  he  had  spoken.  In  fact,  the  toils  which 
that  gentleman  had  undergone  in  the  cause  had  made  thousands  of  Yorkshiremen  adore  him  (hear, 
hear).  He  was  glad  to  tind  a  iubscriplion  would  be  optncd,  and  felt  sure  that  the  call  would  be 
warmly  responded  to  by  the  working  classes.  It  was  true,  that  the  hardness  of  the  times  vvould 
prevent  them  from  doing  much,  but  what  they  could  do  they  would  ;  and  he  believed,  as  sure  as  God 
liberated  Paul  from  prison,  that  the  prison  doors  of  Mr.  Oastler  v^()^)ld  very  shortly  tly  open,  and 
set  the  captive  free  (loud  cheers).  Hoping  that  Mr  Oastler  would  soon  be  among  the  working 
classes  at  Leeds,  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  beg  to  second  the  resolution. 

•'  Ma.  PfiRRiNG  moved  the  third  resolution.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  week,  he  (Mr.Perring) 
iiad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Oastler  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  had  taken  tea  with  him,  and  re- 
mained in  conversation  until  half-past  seven.  The  present  meeting  ^as  the  subject  of  it,  and  he 
said,  with  respect  to  the  subscription  that  was  proposed  to  be  raised,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to 
his  friends,  but  still  he  felt  happy  at  being  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison  on  account  of  the  best  deed 
of  his  life — Kis  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law  (hear,  hear). 

''Mr.  Pounuer  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  nem.  con. 

"  Mr.  Grime  moved  the  next  resolution. 

''■  Mr.  Smithson  seconded  it,  and  said  he  believed  the  factory  children  would  endeavour  to 
contribute  something,  if  it  were  but  a  half- penny  each,  towards  the  liberation  of  one  who  had  so 
zealously  advocated  their  cause. 

"  Mr.  Perring  supported  the  resolution,  and  enumerated  sufferings,  horrors,  and  degrada- 
tions, which  were  endured  by  men,  women,  and  children  in  some  of  the  coal-mines  in  England,  a* 
set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Government  Commissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  children  employed  were  of  the  tender  age  of  from  f;ve  to  eight  years,  and  the  men  and 
women,  in  many  instances,  worked  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  children  underwent  the  most  severe 
privations,  and  their  employment  in  the  minrs  was  of  the  most  dangerous  descri[)iion.  It  wf)s  to  the 
exertions  of  such  nun  as  Mr.  Oasller  that  the  al.ove  commission  was  established,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility Parliament  would  legislate  on  the  subject  in  the  present  Session. 

"  The  Chairman  then  put  the  resoluiion,  which,  like  its  predecessors,  passed  unanimously. 

"  Ma.  Summers  moved  the  next  resolution. 

"  Mr.  Perring  seconded  if,  and  it  was  carried  netn.  cnn. 

**  Ma.  Perring  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  hoping,  that  although  that 
venerable  and  mucli-respected  gentleman  had  exceeded  the  ripe  old  age  of  ihrte  score  and  ten,  he 
Would  yel  live  many  years  in  health  and  prospeiity. 

•^  Mr.  Mallinson  seconded  the  motion,  wiiicli  was  carried  bv  acclamation;  and  after  the 
Chairman  had  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  meeting  separated." 
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NOTICES  TO  eORRESPONDENTS. 

Common  Sense,  Somerset  House. — Mr.  Oastler  will,  as  soon  as  may  be,  return  to  the  subject. 

3Iany  Correspondents  inquire.  For  what  reason  is  the  writ  for  Nottins;ham  withheld  ? — • 
Were  Sir  Robert  Peel  really  disposed  to  save  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  might 
easily  accomplish  that  purpose,  by  utterinc:;  one  word,  instead  of  taUcing  so  much  nonsense  as 
he  has  done  about  the  Nottingham  case.  Does  not  everybody  know  that  the  discussions  on  the 
Nexc  Poor  Law  are  dreaded  by  theConservativc  Government  just  as  much  as  "■'  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire  ?^^  Is  it  not  also  known,  that  there  is  one  man  in  England  whose  presence  in 
those  debates  is  more  dreaded  by  the  Conservative  Governvient  than  that  of  any  other  person  ? 
The  reason  why  Sir  Robert  Peel  allows  such  waste  of  time,  and  permits  such  ridiculous  non- 
sense to  spout  from  the  lips  of  honourable  members  by  the  hour,  is,  simply,  because,  for  the 
life  of  him,  he  cannot  pronoiince  the  word — Walteh. 

Mr.  Oastler  has  still  ?io  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  information,  which  was  com- 
municated some  weeks  ago,  that  "•  a  short  bill,  for  the  continuance  of  the  New  Poor  Law  one 
year,  will  settle  the  Neiv  Poor  Laze  question  for  this  SessioJi.'" 

Sir  James  Graham  may  talk  largely  about  his  determination  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter 
this  Session:  he  must,  however,  knoiv.  that  the  fag-end  f>f  a  laborious  Session  is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  and  settle  a  question  of  such  immense  importance.  Should  he  be  so  impertinent  as 
to  insult  the  House  and  the  country  by  a?i  attempt  "to  hurry  the  ineasure  through,'"  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  hon.  member  will  avail  himself  of  "''the  Forms  of  the  Houae"  to  hinder 
h  ini . 

No  doubt  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Nottingham  will  impel  them,  as  soon  as  they 
have  an  opportunity,  to  do  their  duty  to  the  poor,  by  sending  the  Anti-^,  ew  Poor  Law 
champion,  JV  alter,  to  confront  the  Whig, Conservative,  and  Radical  friends  of  that  iifernal 
measure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Walter  s  disinterealed,  constant,  important,  and  successful  labours  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  ought  never  to  be,  they  can  never  be  forgotten  by  their  friends. 
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The  following  petition  to  Her  Majesty,  from  the  persons  detained  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Prison,  was  forwarded  to  Earl  Stanhope  for  presentation.  '  The 
Queen's  Prison  Bill'  is,  however,  passed.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  tlie 
Constitution  of  Eu gland  is  destroijcd^wG  are  no  longer  under  its  shelte4-,  but 
vc  are,  in  deed  and  truth,  the  slaves  of  an  oflficial,  whose  political  character  is 
defunct ! 


Jf  JMr.  Ferrand's  motion  should  fail  to  release  us,  time   will,  and  that,  t 
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At  a  less  distant  period  than  the  revolutionary  Secretary  expects.  Come  what 
may,  the  real  revolutionists  are  those  who,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  destroy  the 
Constitution.  Some  day,  this  last  act  of  tyranny  will,  as  sure  as  Sir  James 
Graham  is  a  Whig,  recoil  upon  the  tyrants  who  are  its  authors. 

"  To  The  Queen  s  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  prisoners  for  debt,  ia  Her  Majesty's  Prison  of 
the  Queen's  Bench, — Sliowelh, 

*'Tbat  your  Petitioners,  with  unfeifjned  respect,  loyalty,  and  devotion,  venture  to  appeal  lo 
your  f^racious  Majesty,  as  ilie  fountain  of  mercy  and  justice,  to  state  the  oppressive  con-;equences 
of  'The  Queen's  Prison  Bill,'  now  waiting  the  high  confirmation  of  your  Majesty's  Royal  Assent. 

'' That  your  Petitioners,  with  much  concern,  foresee,  that  imprisonment  will  thereby  become  mor^ 
severe  and  slrin^^ent  lo  the  inoffi-nsive  and  honest,  but  unfortunate  debtor,  prior  to  any  proof  <sS 
his  liaviuij  committed  any  act  of  fraud  or  dishonesty,  as  well  as  to  the  Cliaiicery  prisoner,  (who 
ii;ay  be  the  innocent  victim  of  the  procrastination  of  equity  proceedings,)  than  any  county  goal  ia 
your  Majesty's  realm. 

"That  the  penal  regulations  thereby  provided  for  all  debtors,  as  well  as  for  those  imprisoned 
by  Courts  of  Equity  for  venial  offettces,  will  be  similar  to  that  hitherto  solely  inflicted  on  criminals ; 
a!-.d  at  this,  the  time  when  the  Legislature  has  feelingly  mitigated  the  severity  of  punishment  for 
offences  of  the  gravest  nature. 

"  That  '  The  Queen's  Prison  Bill '  also  contains  a  clause  abolishing  the  rules  and  term  day  rules, 
which  have  hitherto  been  mercifully  granted  to  the  debtor,  for  the  purpose  uf  enabling  him  to  go  at 
large,  on  security,  and  selile  with  his  creditors, — an  abolition  unjust  and  impolitic  (it  is  respecl- 
iully  submitted),  as  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both  creditor  and  debtor. 

'•That  your  Petitioners  beg  respectfully  to  stale,  they  had  hoped  that  long  ere  this  (in  con- 
formity with  your  Majesty's  gracious  recommendation  from  the  Throne,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  report  and  recommendation  of  the  Commissioiiers  deputed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  info  the 
subject  of  the  state  of  the  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor)  an  cifective  legislative  measure  would  have 
Lecome  the  law  of  the  land,  by  which  the  existing  inefiirient  laws  wonld  have  been  so  far  altered. 
as  that  imprisonment  for  debt  would  have  been  wholly  abolished,  until  afier  or  upon  some  proof  of 
iraud  or  crime,  while  the  just  interests  of  creditors  would  have  been  effectually  protected. 

"That  your  Petitioners  venture  to  hope  that  your  gracious  Majesty  will  perceive,  that  under 
'The  Queen's  Prison  Bill'  (should  it.  as  at  present  framed,  become  the  law  of  the  land)  a  vio- 
Jation  of  constitutional  i)roteciion,  and  a  flagrant  inj  ustice,  will  be  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  debtor, 
■through  the  operation  of  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

"  Your  Petitioners  therefore  mosthumbly  implore  your  Majesty  graciously  to  take  into  consider- 
ation their  afflicting  case,  and  hope  that  jour  Majesty  may  be  pleased  lo  wiilihoid  >our  Majesty's  Royal 
Atfsent  to  'The  Quern's  Prison  Bill;'  or  that  your  Majesty  may  be  pleased,  before  permitting  the 
same  to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  to  direct  your  Majesty's  law  officers. or  other  the  proper  auiho- 
rilies,  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  case,  so  that  some  course  may  promptly  be  a('opted  to  prevent 
iKe  contemplated  grievance  and  injustice,  of  which  they  thus  presujne  lo  complain;  or  that  your 
IVIajesty  in  your  gracious  wisdom,  will  otherwise  so  order  and  direct,  as  lo  jour  Majesty  (under  the 
rircunistances)  shall  seem  merciful  and  just. 

"  And  your  Majesty's  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

*•  Queen's  Bench  Prison,  the  27th  day  of  May,  1842." 


LETTER  XX. 

ON  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"To  J.R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir, — On  viewing  the  state  of  public  affairs  and  the  progress  of  events  with  our 
niiuds  dissociated  from  the  turmoil  and  perverseness  which  are  engendered  by  the  spirit  of  mere 
j*ariy  interest,  how  much  is  seen  which  excites  surprise  and  regret! 

'■To  any  man  who  reflects  calmly  and  reasonably  on  national  policy  and  the  general  trans- 
actions of  the  state,  few  subjects  will  present  more  cause  for  astonishnjeut  than  that  Malthus  should 
l.ave  propounded  to  the  world  the  mass  of  contradictory  argument  which  his  works  contain;  and 
li.at  upon  such  afalfe  foundation  he  should  have  anticpialod  that  any  superstruciure  whatever  would 
be  raised;  that  statesmen  should  have  been  found  who  were  willing  to  introduce  this  miscalled 
'theory  '  to  the  world,  and  lo  found  upon  it  practical  measures;  aad  that  the  governing  poncr  or 


a  country  should  have  listened  quielly,  and  have  tamely  acquiesced.  The  whole  presents  such 
an  example  of  prostration  of  intellectual  power,  relinquishment  of  honour,  dereliction  of  virtue, 
and  absence  of  attachment  to  religious  principle,  as  is  scarcely  credible.  But  when  the  blind  lead 
the  blind,  we  know  how  full  and  how  fatal  are  the  results,  and  we  have  to  rue  iheui  too.  May  we 
be  able  to  discern,  rej)cnt,  and  find  the  right  course,  ere  it  be  too  late! 

"It  is  notorious,  that  the  mind  of  the  country  has  been,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  aroused 
from  llie  stale  of  inapprehen^ion  and  stupour  to  which  it  had  been  lulled  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  tit  to  receive  and  adopt  the  unsocial  and  cruel  doctrines  of  Malthus;  and  that  great  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  elevate  the  public  feeling  on  this  subject.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  ren)ark 
Jiow  anxious  almost  all  persons  are  to  get  rid  of  the  blame  which  attaches  to  the  adoption  of  these 
doctrines,  and  how  frequently  the  fact  of  implication  is  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off 
j)articular  censure.  Thus,  the  members  of  one  great  party  in  the  Slate  will  assert  that  the  membera 
of  the  opposing  party  were  equally  strenuous  with  themselves  in  support  of  these  doctrines,  and  iu 
carrying  them  into  practical  application.  While,  as  to  the  third  and  smallest  party,  it  is  asserted, 
that  members  generally  stand  before  the  country  as  the  admirers  and  early  advocates  of  those  prin-? 
ciples.     So  it  is  attempted  to  evade  particular  responsibility,  by  proving  general  implication. 

"This  state  of  things  calls  to  ray  mind  an  historical  anecdote.  When  Harrison  was  on  his  trial, 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  murder  of  King  Charles  the  First,  he  pleaded  exemption  from  guilt  by 
reason  of  the  sanction  which  the  people  in  general  gave  to  the  murder  of  the  King;  and  the  Judge 
not  agreeing  with  this  view,  told  him  the  following  anecdote.  He  knew  a  case  where  a  son  had 
been  witness  to  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  at  the  moment,  was  so  struck  with  horror  at  the  traiisr 
action,  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  interfering  or  utteratice,  or  even  of  remembering,  in  the 
least,  the  featuresof  the  murderer,  and  thus  he  hecame  incapable  of  giving  information  respecting  him. 
But  it  so  happened, many  years  after  this  horrid  transaction  had  been  perpetrated,  that  the  son  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people,  when  on  a  sudden  he  saw  a  man  whom  he  knew  at  once  to  be  the 
guilty  person, and  he  exclaimed  iostaiitly — 'There  is  the  man  who  murdered  my  father.' — 'So,' said 
ihe  Judge  to  Harrison,  'the people,  when  they  see  you,  exclaim,  ''There  is  the  man  who  murdered 
our  faih<;r."  ' 

"Thus  it  may  prove  with  respect  to  the  feelings  and  mind  of  the  country,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  Maldius,  «hen  these  principles  thill  be  seen  and  known  in  all  their  abominable  defor? 
mily.     The  guilt  will  indelibly  adhere  to  thoe,  of  whatever  party  they  may  be,  who  have  led   the 
way  to  their  introduction    and   practical   adoption.     And   yet,  notwithstanding   the   evil   character 
which  pervades  the  principles  of  Mallhus,  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  writings  without  being  struck, 
and  pleased  too,  by  the  candour  which  often  appears  in  them;  and  this  tone  of  sincerity  leads  a 
reader  to  believe  that  he  who  wrote  was  desirous  uf  finding  truth.     The  question  then  arises — By 
what  means  could  he  have  been  so  greatly  deluded?     It  appears  evident  to  me  that  it  occured  in 
the  following  manner.     He  was  occupied  on  investigating  the  great  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  at 
a  period  when  the  horrid  power  generated  by  a  state  of  anarchy  was  devastating  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  France,  and  also  invading  the  security  of  domestic  life.     A   stale  of  social  confusion  in 
that  country  had  called  forth  many  men  endowed  with  energetic  and  powerful  spirits,  who,  by  their 
writings,  excited,  in  the  tirsl  place,  hatred  against  all  known  state  abuses  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  ihe 
passion  thus  aroused,  they  endeavoured,  in  the  next  plac<\  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  existing 
governments.     It  is  this  state  of  public  confusion  that  affords  opportunities  for  men  of  envious  and 
selfish  dispositions,  hate  being  their  ruling  impulse,  to  inculcJite  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive 
}>rinciples  ;  and  ihat  too  under  the  guise  of  virtue,  and    the  pretext  of  labouring  for  the  public 
good.     The  practice  which  such  writers  resort  to  is  thai  of  selecting  some  self-evident  and  admit- 
ted abuses  of  the  governing  power,  and  to  uiiiie  with  tiiese  admitled  abuses,  those  institutions  of  the 
slate  which  exercise  the  most  in)portant  inftuence  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  tiien   to  urge 
every  specious  and  false  argument  they  can  invent,  in  order  to  make  ihe  people  believe  that  the  one 
and  the  other  have  tlie  same  tendency,  or  that  they  are  alike  injurious  to  the  public  welfare.   On  these 
occasions,  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  captivaiing  words  is  always  made  use  of,  and  that  is.  the  word 
'Free.'     It  is  by  the  abuse  of  this  little  adjective    that  social   disorganization   and   mischief  are 
mainly  effected.     By  means  of  it,  the  passions  of  men  are  appealed  to  and  aroused,  and  members  of 
all  classes  are  seen  yielding,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  its  seductive  influence.     But  iis   result 
is  experienced  most  unhappily  and  fatally  by  the  poorest  persons  of  the   community,  who,  having 
been  deluded  into  invoking  its  inlluence,  are,  by  its  means,  cheated  out  of  much  of  the  little  posses- 
sions they  enjoy,  for  their  earnings  are  diminished,  the  comforts  of  their  homes  are  despoiled,  ihey 
themselves  are  ihrust  backwards  in  the  world,  and  their  children  are  deprived   of  almost  every  ad- 
vantage wliich  v.ould  enable  them  to  make  a  happy  and  respectable  progress  in  life.     Such  writers 
as  those  lo  \shoin  I  have  alluded,  abound  in   every  country,  and   are  always  waichinjj  for  oppor- 
tunities of  transfusing  their  social  poison.     They  are  the  great,  and   influential,  and  alas!   the   toj 
successful  ent  mies  of  the  human  race — the  inheritors  of  the  spirit  of  Cain.     They  carry  in  their 
hands  the  disguised  torches  of  destruction,  and  are  followed  by  crowds  of  weak  and  inferior  spirits, 
•who  are  readv,  at  all  times,  to  apply  them.     In  our  own  country  and  our  own  language  the  evils 
which  I  have  here  depicted  are  exemplified  by  a  great  variety  of  writings,  but  as  chiefly  false  and 
mischievous,  1  will  instance  those  of  Godwin  and  Paine. 

"Now,  it  was  at  a  most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  France,  when  the  hopes  of  such  writers 
had  been  elated,  and  their  exertions  were  being  crowned  with  partial  success,  and  extended  lo  other 
countries,  iliat  Malthus  entered  ihe  arena  as  their  antagonist;  hut  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  grap- 
pling with  and  destroying  the  main  arguments  of  his  adversaries.  The  powers  of  his  mind  were 
inadequate  U)  ihe  task  of  seperating  good  from  bad,  consequently,  he  was  not  able  to  uphold  the 
one,  or  to  ca-t  down  the  other.  He  saw  ihat  his  opponents  were  numerous,  aspiring,  and  strong, 
and  that  liiey  >vere  kadjig  on  a  fojmidable  assault  against  the  most  valued  insiiiutions  of  stales  5 
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tliat  the  batteries  which  they  made  use  of  were  skilfully  masked  by  a  train  of  abuses  whicli  had  ori- 
^iiialt'd  with  the  goveruijiif  powers,  which  abuses  were  in  direct  contravention  of  the  princi})les 
on  which  the  "joveniing  powers  llicniselves  were  instituted  ;  and  that  these  served  to  dazzle  the 
sight  of  the  people,  and  so  prevent  them  from  perceiving  the  ultimate  objects  which  were  contem- 
plated by  the  attack.  At  this  crisis,  it  was  the  wish  and  intention  of  Maithus  to  avert  blame  and 
tlanger  from  human  institutions,  and  he  attempted  their  rescue;  but  he  had  not  sufficient  mental 
power  to  trace  the  evils  to  their  ri^ht  sources,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  real  agents.  Thus  he  beheld 
tlie  evils,  he  admitted  them,  he  saw  the  direful  consequences  which  were  entailed  by  them  on  the 
condition  and  ha[)piness  of  man;  but,  instead  of  boldly  maintaining  the  whole  ti  uth  in  his  contro- 
versy with  his  adversaries,  and  showing  the  greater  amount  of  these  evils  to  come  from  themselves 
and  such  as  themselves,  his  mind  quailed  beneath  the  assaults  of  opposing  advocates,  and,  feeling 
himself  unable  to  place  on  its  right  foundation  the  principle  of  human  government,  he  impiously 
consented  to  turn  aside  censure  from  the  habits,  customs,  and  irislilutions  of  man,  and  to  impute 
existing  oppression  and  evil  to  the  agency  of  God. 

"I  ha\e  now  completed  my  examination  of  that  part  of  the  'free'  system  of  human  action  whicIi 
was  raised  up  by  Maithus,  and  which,  of  late  years,  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
niinds  of  our  leading  statesmen,  and  through  them,  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  in  getieral.  I 
cannot  avoid  expressing  a  conviction,  that  if  this  writer  had  been  permitted  to  have  been  amongst 
us  at  present,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  have  joined  in  re-examining  the  nature  of  his 
own  arguments,  and  that  he  would  have  set  the  honourable,  though  rare  example,  of  retracting  what 
was  proved  to  be  false.  I  wish  that  I  could  discern  syn)ptoms  of  honour,  candour,  and  love  of 
truth,  as  well  as  regret,  on  account  of  injuries  they  have  committed,  in  other  writers  and  statesmen, 
who  have  been  equally  assiduous  in  propagating  erroneous  views,  and  whose  opportunities  of  rer 
Iracting  their  errors,  and  repairing  the  consequences,  are  not  yet  closed.  But  the  school  of  worldly 
j)oliiics  is  a  hardening  school.  Its  professors  acknowledge  only  one  goal,  and  that  is,  the  goal  of 
victory;  within  the  extensive  province  which  they  traverse,  they  keep  in  sight  one  beacon  alone, 
and  that  is,  the  beacon  of  self-interest. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 


"  No.  IC,  Doughty  Street,  June  U,  1842." 


WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 


Dr.  p.  M.  M'DOUALL'S 


USE  OF  THIS  MEDICINE. 

There  are  thousands  of  unfortunate  beings,  wl.o  are  compelled,  by  hard  necessity,  to  follow 
unhealthy  trades,  and  ruin  their  health  by  unnatural  habits  of  working,  eating,  and  sleeping.  To 
such  persons,  these  Pills  will  be  of  great  advantage,  as  a  preventative  of,  and  immediate  relief  to, 
their  sufferings. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  voluntarily  overload  their  stomachs  with  food  and  drink; 
who  adoj)!  fashionable  instead  of  natural  customs;  and  who  give  the  rein  to  animal  gratification. 
To  such  fools,  these  Pills  will  be  of  inestimable  value,  provided  they  have  sense  enough  to  restrain 
their  unnatural  appetites;  but  unless  they  observe  Nature's  laxvs,  they  need  not  expect  ihis  medi- 
cine to  cure  them,  and  then  keep  ihem  so.  Let  them  read  my  Treatise,  sold  by  CLEAVE,  l^Skoe 
Lane,  'price  One  Pcniii/. 

These  unfortunate  sufferers  complain  of  the  horrors  of  indigestion,  nervous  affections,  and  dis- 
turbed action  of  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  all  of  which  arise  from  that  useful  oru,an,  the  stomach, 
hieing  disordered  in  its  functions.  The  evil  begins  in  the  stomach,  and  must  be  cured  there,  therefore 
these  Pills  are  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  evil  effects,  by  removing  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  sufferer,  of  bringing  about  a  natural  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  stomach. 

OPERATION  OF  THIS  MEDICINE. 

These  Pills  will  not  purge,  except  when  there  is  two  much  bile  in  the  svstem.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  they  will  act  silently,  surely,  and  naturally  upon  the  stomach.  Nature  does  not  admit  of 
strong  purges  in  lingering  diseases;  and  those  who  indulge  in  strong  physic  do  as  much  injury  to 
the  constitution  as  if  they  indulged  in  strong  drinks. 

DOSE  OF  THIS  MEDICINE. 

Two  Pills  niijht  and  morning  to  he  taken  by  grown  up  persons:  one  night  and  morning  by  de- 
licate females  and  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  To  advise  a  larger  dose,  would  be  to 
make  a  trade  of  the  medicine,  because  Nature  should  be  consulted  in  Pill  taking  as  well  as  in  all 
oiher  things,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  confine  the  virtue  of  tliis  medicine  to  two  as  to  twenty  Pills.  Three 
or  four  Pills  may  however  be  taken  wheo  required  with  perfect  sntVty. 

Observe  my  Signature,  P.   M.  McDOl'^ALiIi. 

*^*  Boxes  sold,  (price  1*.  l^d..  stamp  included  )  Orders  received,  and  Ajrencie^  ap|ointed, 
(on  Ihe  most  liberal  terms.)  at  1,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

N.B. — No  connexion  with  any  other  Patent  Medicine. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  H,  AsHunsT,  London. —  The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer's  Pamphlet^  No.  17,  is  received. 

E.  WiiiTwoRTH,  Huddersfield. — His  communication  is  received,  and  forwarded  to  the  proper 
quarter. 

iBitADFORD,  Yorkshire. — Mr.  Oastler  does  not  open  unpaid  letters. 


FOR  THE  GROWTH  OF  HAIR. 


RO^^VIiAWU'S    MACASSAI5    ©IE,. 

A    VEGETABLE    PRODUCTION. 

This  ELEGANT,  FRAGRANT,  and  PELLUCID  OIL  far  surpasses  any  preparation  ever  discoTered 
for  the  HAIR,  and  is  in  universally  high  RUPUXEfor  its  unequalled 7if5^orfl(?ire,Pre*ert'fl/iye, 
and  Beautifying  properties. 

It  is  the  only  article  that  really  produces  and  restores  HAIR,  even  at  a  late  period  of  life,  pre- 
vents it  from  fallini^  off  or  lurnintj  gvey,  frees  it  from  scurf  and  renders  the  most  harsh  and  dry 
Jiair  as  soft  as  silk,  curlj/,  and  glossi/  ;  preserves  it  in  ciirl  and  other  decoraiive  formatioti,  un- 
impaired by  damp  atmosphere,  violent  exercise,  or  the  reiaxinjr  tendencies  of  the  Ball-room. 

To  Children,  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  lays  tiie  foundation  for 

A   BEAUTIFUIi    IIEAII   OF    MAI1&. 

This  OIL  possesses  wonderfnl  properties  for  preserving  the  Hair  in  Hot  or  Cold  Climates: 
for  which  it  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  distinguished  Personages  abroa<i.  In  fine,  as  adding 
Ktrenifth.  aiforciiijo-  nourishment,  exciting  to  a  luxuriant  growih.  and  brillianily  ornamenting  and 
embellishing  the  human  Hair,  the  Proprietors  of  the  Macassar  Oil  can  with  IrutI)  aver,  it  has  not 
its  equal  in  tlie  world;  and  the  distinguished  sanction  it  has  ever  received  from  Royal  and  Illus- 
trious Personages,  and  the  flattering  Testimonials  constanily  received  of  its  efiicacy,  places  this 
declaration  above  susf*icion. 

Testimonial  (translated  from  the  German)  addressed  to  Messrs.  Rowland's  Agent  at  Cologne. 

"  Mr.  Th.  S.  Ditges,  "  13,  Straitz  Euggasse,  Cologne,  May  23,  1841. 

'•'■  Sir. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  \ou  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of 'Row- 
land's Macassar  Oil.'  For  above  nine  years  I  had  not  a  particle  of  hair  on  my  head,  when  I 
was  casually  recommended  to  give  this  celebrated  Oil  a  trial.  I  accordingly  purchased  two  bottles 
at  your  establishment,  and  strictly  followed  the  printed  directions.  In  the  course  of  two  ntonths 
iny  head  was  covered  with  tine  short  hair,  A\hich  I  had  cut  ofT,  and  continued  to  persevere  in  the 
use  of  ilie  Oil.  The  result  is,  that  after  five  months'  perseverance.  I  can  now  boast  of  as  good  a 
head  of  liair  as  any  man  in  this  city.  Injustice  to  the  inventors  I  make  this  acknowledgment,  and 
shall  feul  great  pleasure  in  satisfying  any  inquiry. 

"  1  salute  vou  with  respect. 

"  ADAM  B\UER,  8th  Artillery  Brigade." 

C J t/T/OiV.— ON  PURCHASING,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  a>k  for  "Rowland's 
Macassar  Oil."  and  to  see  that  those  words  are  on  the  Envelope,  with  the  Signature  and  Address 
thus:—  A.  ROWLAND  &  SON,  20.  Hatton  Garden   London. 

Counter-signed,  ALEX.  ROWLAND. 

On  the  back  of  the  Label  are  the  words  "Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,"  written  7iearlj/ 
1,500  times,  containing  29.028  letters. 

The  LOWEST  PRICE  is  35.  6^.;  the  next  7*.;  or  Family  Bottles  (containing  4small)  atlO^.  G(/.; 
<or  double  that  size  \l.  \s. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
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(Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Conservative  Journal^  May  28,  1842. J 
"  INFANT  SLAVERY  IN  BRITAIN. 

"  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  emploi/ment  of  children. 

"  We  have  already  intimated  onr  intention  of  notioinfj  the  astour.dinjf  Report  just  issued  relat- 
ing to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  coal  mines.  We  juipo^e  doinfr  ^o  in  de'aiJ.  and 
illustratiiiof  our  notice  with  copies  of  some  of  the  wood-cnts  given  in  tiie  Rppori,  which  will  do  mor/«. 
■we  are  persuaded,  than  anythitij;-  else  to  rivet  uni\er.sal  atiention  to  ihe  subject.  Bui  m  the  mean- 
time, and  by  way  of  introduction,  we  would  briefly  glance  at  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Conimi'<vion, 
and  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  horrible  systeni  which  the  First  Report  of  the  Coiimussioner*  sv> 
graphically  describes. 

"The  oriijinal  Commission  was  issued  on  the  20lh  of  October,  1810,  in  compliance  with  an  ad- 
dress of  the  Il«)use  of  Commons  ;  and,  by  its  terms,  the  invesligaiion  which  the  Commissioners  were 
enjoined  to  instiiute,  was  restricted  to  (he  employment  and  condition  of  children — *a  term.'  it  is 
observed  in  this  Report,  'which  we  (the  Commission)  fell  bound  to  construe  in  the  sense  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Factories'  Regulation  Act,  and  to  understand  as  meaning  those  who  had  not  completed 
their  thirteenih  year.'  In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  instructions  which  the  Commis-ioners  first 
drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  ilie  Sub-Commissioners  were  framed  with  reference  to  (he  employment 
and  condition  of  children  only  ;  but  an  order  liaving  been  subsequently  issued,  in  compliance  with 
another  address  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  '■  that  tl.c  Commission  do  induce  wiihiu  its  inquiry 
i.'io  labour  also  of  i/ouriii;  persons  designaieil  as  such  by  the  provisions  of  the  Faciory  Act,'  the  in- 
tjiiiry  was  tlun  exiended  so  as  to  embrace  the  employment  and  condition  of  the  adolescent.  Thi» 
iiiquiry  has  been  pursued  throughout  (he  whole  Uniied  Kingdom,  and  has  included  Collieries,  Iron- 
>tone  i\lines  and  Iron  Works,  and  Tin,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Zinc  Mines,  together  wiih  the  Dressing 
and  Smelting  of  tlicir  Ores.  The  Commissioners  appointed  were  four,  viz.: — Mr.  Tooke,  Dr.  Smith, 
and  Messrs.  Leonard  Horner  and  R.G.Saunders — ihe  latter  being  two  of  the  Faciory  Inspectors. 
3n  the  first  instance,  six  Sul -Commissioners  were  appointed,  for  whom  immediate  occupation  was 
/ouud  in  the  iron  and  coal  minirig  disiricis  of  South  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire;  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  around  Manchester;  in  the  polteries  of  Nordi  Slaffordslire :  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  West  of  England  ;  in  the  manufacturing  district  around  Shelfi*  Id  ;  and  in 
the  Midland  manufacturing  districts  of  Birminghain,  Derbv.  Nottingham,  and  Leicester.  But 
having  no  assistants  to  send  to  the  more  Northern  parts  of  I'lii-l  aid,  to  Scoiland.  and  lo  Ireland, 
six  more  Sub-Commissioners  weresubsequcnlly  appointed,  and  id  Jani:\ry,  1841,  they  were  severally 
dispatched  to  these  districts.  Ultimately,  eight  more  Sub-Commissioners  were  af)|)oin!ed,  making 
in  all  twenty  ;  some  of  whom  were  sent  to  North  and  South  Wales,  and  the  rest  distributed  in  the 
English  districts. 

"  Tiie  present  Report  comprehends  all  that  relates  to  the  physical  condiiion  of  the  children  and 
voung  persons  employed  in  Mining  labour.     Their  moral  condition  is  to  be  considered    in  the  next 
Report.     The  results  of  the  inquiry,  as  thus  com|  rehanded,  presents  a  shocking  picture  of  infant 
slavery  in  ihis/rce  country.    In  regard  to  the  coal  mines,  instances  occur  in  which  children  arc  put 
lo  work  there  as  earl  1/  as  four  i/eurs  of  age.  someKinos  at  five,  and  between  five  and  six,  not  un 
frequently  between  six  and  Nevoii.  and  often    between  seven  and  eight;   while  from  eii.'ht  to  nine  is 
the  ordinary  ago  at  which  employment  commences. — and  in  many  districts  female  childri^n  begin  to 
work  at  the  same  tender  ages  as  the  males.     The  duraiion   of  labour,  even    for  those  children,  is 
rarely  less  than  eleven  hours,  more  frequently  twelve— in  some  districts  thirteen,  and  even  fourteen 
hours  a  day.     It  is  labour,  too,  i»i  uiosi  cases,  of  a  very  dreadful  and  debasing  kind  ;   "•  (he  children 
rno-aged  in  it  being  invariably  excluded  from  ihe  light,  and  always  without  companions,  it  would, 
>'vere  it  not  for  the  passing  and  re-passing  of  the  carriages,  amount  to  solitary  conline'uent  of  the 
Avnrsi  order.'   In  certain  districts,  where  the  larger  portion  of  children  employed  are  iiirN, '  the  chief 
niarl  of  their  labour  consists  in  carrj/ing  the  coals  on  their  backs  up  sleep  ladders^  !    In  a  great 
majority  of  the  mines,  "•  Jiight  work  is  a  part  of  the  ordinary  system  of  (infanl  !)  labour^  I     In 
some  districts,  these  children  remain  in  solitude  and  darkness  during  the  whole  term  ihey  are  in  the 
iMl;  many  of  them  never  seeing  the  light  of  day  for  weeks  together,  except  on  Sundays.     'There, 
both  sexes  are  employed  together  in   precisely  the  same  kind   of  labour,  and  work  for  the  same 
number  of  hours';   while  ''the  girls  and  boi/s,  both  young  men  and  jjonng  women,  and  even  mar- 
ried loomen  and  women  with  child,  commonly  work  almost  naked'!  !     All  this  revolting  and  pro- 
tracted labour  being  seldom  '  iulerrupled  by  any  regular  time  set  apart  for  rest  and  refieshmcnt — 
tohatfood  is  taken  into  the  pit  being  taken  as  best  it  may  while  the  labour  continues'  !  !  !    There 
then  is  the  most  cruel  ill-usage  of  children  by  their  older  companions  ;  the  most  ordinary  precaut  ons 
are  seldom  taken  to  guard  against  accidents — 'no  money  appears  to  be  expended  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  safety,  much  less  the  comfort,  of  ihe  work-people';  in  many  cases,  '  noiwiihsianding  the 
severe  labour  performed  by  these  children,  they  \io  not  procure  even  sufiicient  food  and  raiment." 
The  effect  of  all  which  is,  that  '  it  deteriorates  llio  physical  system — ihe  limbs  become  crippled — 
the  body  distorted,  and  in  general  the  muscular  powers  give  way';  the  seeds  of  painful  and  mortal 
disease  are  very  often  sown  in  childhood  and  youth  ;   they  slowly,  but  steadily,  developing  ihemselves, 
assume  a  formidable  character  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty;  and  each  generation  of  this 
class  of  the  population  is  commonly  extinct  soon  after  fifty.' 

"Such  is  the  horrible  and  desolaiifigsysiem  in  our  once  'happy  land,'  which  a  Whig  Peer  of  the 
Realm — my  Lord  Fiizwillianj-r-got,  up  in  his  place  in  Parliaiaeut  to  defend  the  oilier  day  on  thoplea 
of  nccessiti/! 

"Let  us  hope  that  this  Report  will  rot  long  be  suffered  to  remain  unheeded  by  Parliament. 
I^et  us  iiope  that  the  inquiry  of  ihe  Commissioners  will  be  made  by  the  Government  a  redrestivc 
inqnirv.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  Uiercy  aud  justice  of  a  Chrihtiau  Legislature  wtirli  can  never  bo 
icijisted. 
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'•The  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  justice  have  at  length  resulted  in  such  a  Report  as  this,  which  must  lead  to  ihe  appHcatioii  of 
a  remedy  to  such  ciyin^  evils  ; — for  '  the  knowled-je  of  a  disease  is  hai  f  its  cure' ;  and  in  Christian 
England,  wiih  now  ihe  cer(ain  knowledge  of  so  frightful  a  malady  raging  in  the  midst  of  us,  theat-r 
tempt,  at  least,  to  cure  it  cannot  long  be  delayed.  And  to  no  man.  perhaps,  does  ilie  country  owe 
«o  large  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  labours  in  that  sacred  cause  as  to  Rirhard  Oasiler.  No  man,  we 
are  persuaded,  has  laboured  so  constantly,  none,  we  are  sure,  has  laboured  so  efFectually,  as  he  ha* 
done,  to  expose  and  reduce  the  dreadful  slate  of  things  which  this  Report  discloses — laboured,  too, 
not  merely  when  such  labour  was  applauded  as  merciful  and  humane,  but  even  when  it  was  stig- 
matized as  meddlesome  and  factious;  laboured  emphatically,  through  evil  report,  rather  than  good 
report,  amidst  discouragement  under  which  most  men  would  have  sunk  down  in  despair,  and  at  a 
«acrince  lo  which  few  indeed  could  have  had  the  disinterestedness  to  yield.  But  for  Richard  Oast- 
ler,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  should  have  had  any  Commissions  to  inquire  into  this  subject  of  Infant 
Labour  at  all.  lie  it  was  that  nobly  and  fearlessly  led  the  way  in  the  Factory  question.  For  some* 
time  he  wrestled  with  it  single-handed.  Then  that  devoted  patriot,  Aliehael  Thomas  Sadler,  camo 
to  his  aid,  in  ihe  country  and  in  Parliament;  but  soon  was  this  able  coadjutor  'gathered  to  hi» 
fathers';  and  until  Lord  Ashley  was  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject,  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  Mr.  Oasiler  were  again  left  without  such  co-operation  as  was  necessary  to  give  thenj 
that  practical  effect  of  which  the  Report  in  question  presents  so  striking  an  example:  and  yet,  w«^ 
blush  to  write  it — this  same  Richard  Oastler,  as  the  reward  of  all  those  labours  in  this  cause  of  hu- 
njanity  and  justice,  is  now  left  to  linger  in  a  debtors'  prison  !  0,  that  the  heedless  rambling  impula* 
of  our  couQiryniea  would  learn  to  think! 

'The  conscious  heart  of  charity  to  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate.'  " 


LETTER  XXr. 

ON  THE  METHOD  OF  ARGUING  THE  QUESTION  OF 
COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"ToJ.R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir, — As  I  have  now  placed  before  you  evidence  extracted  from  the  works  of 
our  chief  writers  on  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  vvhich  is  of  such  substantial  character  and 
sufficiency  as  to  establish  the  important  fact,  that  from  these  works  we  derive  no  certain  knowledge 
of  true  commercial  policy,  I  will,  in  this  letter,  advert  to  a  very  romarka!)le  feature  which  has  been 
introduced,  and  permitted  to  prevail,  in  the  method  of  treating  this  most  important  science. 

"■Thefeiiurc  to  which  I  refer,  is  contained  in  an  unwarrantable  assumption  which  you,  and 
otiier  writers  on  the  '  free'  side,  have  required  to  have  granted  to  yuu,  in  order  to  jour  being  enabled 
to  construct  that  which  you  have  pleased  both  yourselves  and  your  deluded  readers  bv  calling  a 
'system.'  I  allude  to  the  important  assumption  of  the  inadmissibilili/  of  proof  which  so  many 
have  introduced  inio  their  works  on  the  science  of  Political  Economy. 

•'^Malihus,  and  oilier  writers  of  still  weaker  rninds  and  inferior  reputation,  such  as  Mr.  Poulet 
Scrope  and  others,  have  thought  it  best  to  commence  their  works  by  preparing  the  minds  of  their 
readers  not  to  expect  strict  reasoning.  Tiiey  have  plainly  told  them,  that  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  the  science  of  Political  Economy  can  be  treated  in  the  same  precise  way  as  the  exact  sciences 
arc  treated;  that  the  subject  partakes  more  of  llie  character  of  morals  than  that  of  physics,  hence 
the  obscurities  are  not  to  be  unravelled.  Now  all  this  presents  a  very  plausible  surface,  and,  no 
doubt,  has  been  accepted  with  great  complacency,  and  even  satisfaction,  by  those  \^ho  look  upon 
the  exercise  of  steady  reflection  and  close  investigation  as  duties  involving  very  serious  trouble. 
But  I  ask  you  lo  show  me,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  scientific  inquiry,  anything  more  weak, 
anything  more  unwarranted,  anything  more  indicative  of  idleness  and  incapacity,  and  I  will  add, 
anything  more  conteinptihle,  than  is  this  wretched  begging  to  be  excused  from  writing  truth. 

'•  With  regard  to  your  own  adoption  of  ibis  nescieniitic  me:hod  of  conducting  an  inquiry,  I  find 
that  you  have  not  resorted  to  its  aid  until  you  found  your  progress  impeded  by  difficulty,  and  when  oul v 
one  of  two  courses  was  open  to  your  choice,  that  is,  either  to  relinquish  ihe  investigation  al  ogelher, 
or  to  lead  your  readers  lo  believe  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  not  in  your 
ow!«  nature,  and  was  insuperable,  (t  was  then  that  you  chose  to  cut  the  knot  which  you  were  not 
able  to  untie.  I  can  suppose  that  you  must  have  lauglied  much  on  perusing  the  works  of  Mahhus 
and  Poultt  Scrope,  at  finding  their  authors  to  be  in  reality  such  simpletons  as  to  contend  seriously, 
and  at  the  outset,  that  the  subject  itself  presented  an  impossibility  of  solution.  It  is  very  ludi 
crous,  ihough  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  lamentable,  to  behold  the  subterfuges  and  vagaries  which, 
in  so  many  instances,  the  human  mind  is  willing  to  adopt. 

''  On  commenting  on  the  introduction  of  this  iinportant  principle — the  iHadmissibility  of  proof — 
I  will  express  an  opinion,  thata  principle  so  inimical  to  all  strict  argument,  so  calculated  to  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  all  iiivesti;;ation,  and  therefore  in  itself  so  entirely  pernicious,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  hold  a  place  amidst  the  researches  of  the  human  mind.  Upon  referring  to  the  part  of 
your  work  where  this  principle  is  introduced,  I  find  it  to  be  on  a  most  important  occasion  indeed. 
You  were  called  upon  to  discuss  the  results  which  would  ensue  to  a  community  by  abandoning  a 
home  trade  and  adopting  a  foreign  in  its  place.  Now,  a  more  important  practical  question  than 
thi!*  could  not  iiave  been  mooted — a  question  v\hich  required  jou  to  bestow  upon  it  the  fullest  inves- 
tigation, and  in  the  end,  to  state  exactly  in  what  manner  the  question  was  left  by  you.  But  your 
predetermination  anpenrs  lo  have  hem  that  of  concluding  on  one  particular  side  ;  and  as  you  were 
not  able  lo  exhibit  a.iy  correct  ineana  of  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  you  therefore  adopted  the  ciost 
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objectionable,  delusive,  and  false  Dielhod  on  whioli  I  am  commenting.  NVritinjr  on  tliequeslioa 
itself,  yt»u  say,  in  your  5th  cliapler,  page  147 — '  It  is  indeed  quile  obvious  that  it  admits  of  no  satis- 
factory soliiiion.'  Now  if  this  proposition  be  taken  from  beneaih  tlie  deceptive  ambiijuity  of  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  exhibited  in  its  true  form,  it  will  stand  ihu« :  It  is  quile  obviout 
tlial  it  cannot  be  made  obvious  ;  which  is  inslanlly  perceived  to  be  a  nullity.  You  have  committed 
the  ab^urd  error  of  attempting  lo  make  a  negative  include  an  aflirmative  ;  absurd,  because  if  the 
atfirmalive  existed,  the  negative  would  be  annihilated.  How  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  a  question 
is  not  to  be  proved?  And  if  it  is  not  proved  it  cannot  be  quite  obvious.  Again  ; — you  write  '  it 
admits  of  no  4fl/i.s/af/o)'j^  solution.'  Your  solution,  therefore,  must  be  «nAfl//.y/ac/07-j/.  Now,  hovr 
can  it  be  said,  wiih  propriety,  that  a  solution  is  either  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory?  The  word 
solution  implies  a  complete  or  perfect  process.  If  unsatisfactory,  it  cannot  be  a  solution;  and  if  it 
be  a  solution,  the  word  satisfactory  is  a  needless  adjunctive.  Again:  (he  principle  of  right  con- 
clusions, or  truth,  must  necessarily  exist,  and  is,  therefore,  within  the  pos>ibility  of  being  found. 
The  subject  itself  can  have  no  natural  alliance  with  any  such  principle  as  thai  of  the  inadmissi- 
bility of  proof;  for  all  its  constituents  being  formed  of  unintelligential  matter,  are.  eonsequenlly, 
open  and  submissive  to  every  mode  of  separation  and  investigation,  whereby  they  may  be  made  to 
kubserve  the  laws  of  arrangement,  order,  and  truth.  The  inadmissibility,  then,  will,  I  contend, 
be  f(»und  to  arise  from  another  and  very  different  cause,  namely,  the  imperfectness  of  the  instrument 
by  which  the  matter  is  examined,  that  is,  the  mind  which  undertakes  to  examine;  for,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  laws  in  subserviency  to  which  the  many  inoditications  of  material  things,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  human  labour,  may  be  most  beneficially  effected,  it  cannot  open  for  itself  a  way 
into  the  desired  region,  and,  consequently,  is  incapable  of  evolving  truth. 

"Again,  I  contend,  that  when  a  writer  finds  himself  placed  (as  you  and  other  vvriter.s  have 
admitted  yourselves  to  have  been)  in  such  a  position  with  his  subject,  as  Uiat  he  is  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  confessing  that  he  cannot  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  main  argument,  and,  consequently, 
if  he  proceed  at  all,  he  must  be  content  to  try  thequestion  merely  by  means  of  a  collateral  issue,  that 
is,  by  investigating  only  a  j)art  or  branch  of  the  subject,  the  process  of  conducting  an  investigatiou 
upon  this  principle  is  well  understood  by  those  whose  minds  are  conversant  with  the  cowsideratiou 
of  intricate  and  diflicuk  subjects.  The  proper  and  sensible  course  to  pursue,  in  such  a  case,  is, 
to  admit  at  once  that  the  truth  of  the  main  argument  is  at  present  unevol  ved  ;  and  then,  if  a  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  drawn  at  all,  that  it  must  be  arrived  at  merely  under  the  guidaiice  of  a  balance  of 
evidence;  and  if  it  be  decided  lo  act  on  a  conclusion  so  insufficiently  sustained,  the  self-evident 
duty  will  be  to  advance  cautiously,  and  to  watch  diligently,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
effect  produced  by  'he  adopted  cause  be  accordant  vvith  that  which  was  predicated  as  loit;  and, 
ill  the  meantime,  to  keep  the  mind  diligently  occupied  upon  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject, 
%o  that,  by  degrees,  error  tr.ay  be  dispelled,  and  at  last  the  whole  truth  disclosed. 

"Such,  I  contend,  according  ierihe  rules  of  philo-ophical  arguing,  is  the  only  course  which  was 
open  for  vou  and  other  writers  to  pursue;  and  this  course  ought  to  have  been  pursued,  and  also  lo 
have  been  urged  most  strenuously  upon  the  observance  of  statesmen;  but  in  the  place  of  being 
guided  by  this  commendable  spirit  of  candour  and  true  philosophy,  you  and  they  who  have  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  the  inadinissibililj/  of  proof  having  ventured  a  certain  way  amidst  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  science,  and  finding  your  minds  bewildered,  and  the  course  of  your  inquiry  impederl 
by  difficulties  which  you  could  not  surmount,  have  then  atiempled  to  arrest  the  progress  of  all 
inquiry  in  advance  of  your  own.  by  presuming  to  declare  that  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  demon- 
stration;  and  having  raised  this  obsiruction  as  against  the  advancing  of  others,  you  have  then 
claimed  to  have  the  character  of  trtith  awarded  to  the  results  of  your  own  investigations.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  the  principle  against  which  I  have  novv  protested,  can  be  reviewed 
in  no  better  character  than  that  of  intentionally  placing  a  barrier  across  the  path  of  knowledge. 
It  would,  assuredly,  evince  a  far  greater  degree  of  wisdom,  to  remain  contented  to  be  led 
merely  by  the  light  which  experience  affords,  and  not  to  inquire  at  all,  than  to  inquire  under  the 
trammels  and  the  inevitable  misguidance  of  such  a  principle. 

''Now.  Sir,  alihough  \un.  and  all  other  writers  and  debaters  on  your  side,  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  treat  the  great  qiiestion  of  your  country's  interests  by  any  method  of  rea-oning  better 
than  that  weak  one  which  I  have  just  described,  yet  how  recklessly,  obstinately,  and  I  must  add, 
with  how  much  h(<llow-minded  eifroiitery,  have  you  persisted  in  maintaining  your  conclusions!  Your 
conduct  exemplifies  what  we  ofien  see  exhibited  in  social  convers9.lion,  which  is.  the  greater  the 
ignorance,  the  greater  the  assurance  and  loquaciousness;  for  on  many  occasions  when  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  gifted  statesmen  have  advocated  th.e  policy  of  those  commercial  regulations  which 
were  adopted  by  our  ancestors,  and  when  they  contended  that  this  policy  operated  beneficially  for 
the  people  in  general,  they  have  been  replied  to  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  by  sneer« 
and  ridicule,  and  by  an  accusation  of  entertaining  bad  motives.  I  undertake  to  examine  the  foun- 
<lalion  of  all  your  loud  and  boastful  opposition,  and  of  what  do  I  find  it  composed?  Why,  of  the 
most  unsound  and  worthless  materials. 

'•  Stub  is  the  plan  on  which  human  atTairs  are  conducted;  such  are  the  men  whom  Lord 
Brougham  has  found  it  convenient  to  dub  'adepts  in  political  science,'  ami  to  call  the  results  of 
their  labours  by  the  beautiful  and  captivating  name  of  wisdom!'  We  may  feel  regret  and  sorrow, 
it  behoves  us  to  feel  deep  humiliation  and  shame,  but  we  ought  not  (o  feel  surprise  at  ihe  scenes  and 
sufferings  which  our  country  now  presents.  There  is  a  groat  prospective  question  on  which  all  men 
ought  lo  reflect,  and  that,  loo,  with  a  deep  and  soleimi  conviction  that  we  are  all  implicated,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  part  we  take;  this  question  is — To  what  extent  will  these  scenes  be 
increased,  and  these  sufferings  aggravated  ? 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'^  No.  IS,  Doughty  Street,  June  21,  1S12."  "  WILLIA?.!  ATKINSON." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRE&PQNDENTS. 

John  Hai.l,  ManchosJer. — His  letters  are  dull/  received.  Mr.  Oastler  is  delighted  to  hear  that 
the  little  one  (his  namesake)  is  thriving,  and  assures  J.  H.  thut  he  will  never  ceate  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  poor  and  the  helpless. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 
A  VERY  INTERESTING  OCCURRENCE  AT  BELLAMY'S. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  when  a  debate  on  the  New  Poor  Law  is  expected,  the  Comtnfs- 
sioners  are  in  attendance,  to  be  ready  for  consultation  by  the  Ministers  and  their  friends.  The 
sequel  will  prove,  that  while  they  are  thus  engaged  In  endeavouring  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
power  to  starve  the  poor  to  death,  they  are  not  unmindful  in  their  own  persons  to  reject  all  limit 
to  repletion,  save  the  capacity  of  their  stomachs  ;  and  that  these  too,  as  well  as  imprisoned  paupers, 
v.'iil  sometimes  rebel  against  their  masters.  On  a  recent  occasion^  while  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  there  endeavouring  to  exhibit  their  starving  propensities  towards  the  poor,  one  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (Mr.  Nichols),  being  warned  by  "the  monitor  within"  that  it  was 
•**  eating-time,"  repaired  to  the  kitchen  of  the  House,  to  "  test"  himself  with  rump  steak  and  oyster 
saui'e.  served  up  in  Bellamy's  best  style^ 

There  was  he  seen,  most  anxiously  watching  the  operations  of  the  gridiron;  and  the  zest  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  subsequently  cleared  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  sz-voury  plates,  "all 
piping  hot,''  that  were  placed  before  him,  naturally  gave  earnest  to  the  cook  of  "  something  hand- 
some.^"    Poor  woman,  she  knew  not  that  the  gormandizer  was  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner! 

To  proceed.  The  rump  steaks  proved  so  delicious,  that  our  Poor  Law  Commissioner  fancied 
he  could  relish  a  third.  Alas,  for  the  errors  of  human  judgment-  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  will 
not  prove  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  s^id  gentleman  and  his  coadjutors  will  have  wrongly  esti- 
mated the  capabilities  of  the  "  workhouse"  to  contain  the  mass  of  matter  they  would  force  into  it. 
However,  he  "issued  his  orders"  accordingly,  when  lo  !  symptoms  of"  internal  rebellion"  began  to 
manifest  themselves.  The  dictator's  own  stomach  was  heard  loudly  to  exclaim^  *'  What !  three  in 
a  bed!  I  can't  stand  that!"  and  forthwith  a  scene  of  "^outbreak"  and  "indiscriminate  mixture" 
took  place,  which  fairly  beggars  description  !  "  Help  !  help  !"  cried  the  Commissioner.  "  Where,  oh! 
where  is  *  friend  Chadwick !'  Graham  !  Peel !  Quick,  quick.  Oh  1  Oh  I  O — "  Thus  conjured,  a  cer- 
tain M.P.,  who  had  been  long  and  hungrily  waiting  in  the  kitchen  for  "his  turn,"  after  the  Commis- 
sioner should  have  finished  (the  recent  scene,  by  the  way,  had  rather  given  his  stomach  a  turn),  pro- 
ceeded to  the  House,  and  there,  haying  mysteriously  whispered  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Her  Majesty's 
Commons  were  not  a  little  alarmed,  to  behold  the  Premier,  accompanied  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
both  evidently  under  the  influence  of  great  excitement,  immediately  leave  the  House,  beckoning,  as 
they  did  so,  for  Coroner  fVaklei/ to  follow  them,  who,  hoping  the  worst,  cheerfully  obeyed.  The  trio 
..immediately  repaired  to  Bellamy's,  where  shortly  might  be  seen  the  Premier  of  England  supporting 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  whilst  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  held  the  "  utensil" — a  very  wise  precaution  on  his  part,  considering  the  not  small  bolts 
of  rump  steak  and  oysters  that  were  streaming  down  the  apron  of  the  cook,  and  swimming  about 
the  floor,  in  a  mixed  sea  of  melted  butter  and  gastric  juice.  —  What  a  scene  for  a  Hogarth  or 
H.B.!  "Bleed  him — bleed  him,  I  entreat,"  urged  the  Premier  to  "the  Lancet." — '^  Pooh-pooh  T* 
exclaimed  Wakley;  "give  him  48  hours  in  one  of  his  own  Bastiles,  that  will  bleed  him  with  a 
vengeance !" 

I  know  not  how  the  scene  terminated,  but  I  understand,  that  "friend  Chadwick"  has 
advised  Sir  James  Graham,  that  the  cook's  apron  should  be  purchased  by  Government,  and  be  ex- 
hibited over  the  entrance  to  Somerset  House,  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  and  surmounted  with  the 
motto:— "BEWARE  OF  REPLETION." 

P.S. — I  have  heard,  that  the  cook  expected,  but  in  vain,  some  pecuniary  remuneration  for 
the  damage  done  to  her  pretty  costume.  This  appears  very  unreasonable  on  her  part,  the  unhappy 
Commissioner  having  fully  acted  up  to  the  words  of  the  popular  song — 

"  I  give  thee  all^ 
I  can  no  more." 

THE  NEW  POOR  LAW. 

Mr.  Baxter's  Correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  JVellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 

Sir  James  Graham. 

"  No.  L 

'*MyLord  Duke. — I<lo  myself  the  honour  of  iransmitting-  your  Grace  a  circular  of  my  ''History 

of  the  Working  of  the  New  Poor  Laic,'  which  Miave  recently,  at  a  great  expense,  published,  aud 

respectfully  solicit  that  your  Grace  will  procure  and  read  my  work  ;   aud  if  your  Grace  will  be  so 

jcourleous  as  to  do  so,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  t!;e  attentive  perusal  of  the  horrible,  and  alas  ! 


•>  >  well  authenticated  details  of  instances  of  cruelly  and  wrong  xrhich  it  contains,  and  which 
}..ive  been  endured  by  the  sulfering  poor  of  this  kingdom,  under  the  administration  of  the  Act  of 
iSyt,  will  so  operate  on  the  kindly  sympathies  of  your  Grace's  nature,  as  to  thorouj-hly  clinn"-e  the 
opinions  which  your  Grace  has  hiiherto  entertained  concernius^  the  elKciency  and  benevolciu-o  of 
tlie  New  Poor  Law — will,  in  fact,  open  your  Grace's  eyes  and  heart  to  the  necessity  of  Sinimmediale 
a.'td  unqualified  repeal  of  a  lej^islative  enactment,  which  has  entirely  failed  as  a  measure  of  morality 
Mild  economy,  and  which  has  caused,  and  is  causing,  and  will,  unless  it  be  abolished,  cause  ihe  moJt 
;;nevons  unnatural  results,  and  most  destructive  national  consequences. 

''I  have,  your  Grace,  no  motive,  but  a  well-intentioned  one,  in  troubling  your  Grace  with  this 
communication,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  that  it  was  written. 

"1  have  the  honour  to  be.  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace's  most  humble  and  devoted  servant. 
''Hereford,  Feb.  6,  1812.  "G.  R.  WYTHEN  BAXTER. 

*'  Ilis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

«'  No.  2. 

'«  London,  Feb.  7,  18J2. 
''The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Baxter,  and  has  received  his  letter, 
vi  h  a  circular  of  his  'Hiatory  of  the  JVorkinv;  of  the  New  Poor  Law.'     The  Duke  conceives' 
thft  Mr.  Baxter  had  better  address  himself  to  one  of  the  Queen's  Council  who  is  in  office. 
'■G.  R.  Wythcn  Baxter,  Esq.,  Hereford. 

*•  No.  3. 

"  Downing  Street,  Feb.  7,  1842. 
"Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th 
i-istant,  transmitting  a  printed  cirmlar  relative  to  your  work  lately  published  on  the  subject  of  the 
Poor  Lnvvs. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'G.  R.  Wythen  Baxter,  Esq.  *' EDWARD  DRUMMOND. 

*<No.  4. 
"Mftjor  Graham  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Wythen  Baxter,  and  is  desired  by 
S.T  James  Graham  to  thank  him  for  his  communication  of  the  Clh  iust. 
•'G.  R.  Wythen  Baxter,  Esq. 

"  No.  5. 
"My  Lord  Duke.- — I  have  been  honoured  with  the   reception  of  your  Grace's  letter  of  the  7th, 
nnd  your  Grace's  ready  reply  to  n)v  previous  comujunication,  shows  thai  .>our  Grace's  courtesy  as 
a  nobleman  is  not  interior  to  your  Grace's  renown  as  a  warrior. 

'"1  hope  that  your  Grace  will  be  j)leased  to  excuse  my  again  writing  ;  but  I  wish  respectfully 

!ij  address  bl  few  plain  words  to  yourGrace  on  thesubjeciof  Uie  New  Poor  Law:  and,  if  possible, 

»'»  convince  your  Grace  of  the  utter  wnrthlcssncss  and  mischievoux  tendenci/  of  that  enaclKienl; 

nd  to  show,  that  it  is  really  what  the  late  venerable  Lord  Eldon  proclaimed  it  to  be,  'The  most 

ntamous  law  that  ever  was  enacted  in  a  Christian  country:' — and   that,  as  another  nobleman  now 

living  (Lord  Abinger).  said,  'II  is  a  tyranny  which  the  people  of  England  will  never  submit  to!' 

'"I  have  endeavoured,  your  Grace,  at  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  heaUh,  and  money, — not 
10  mention  the  creation  of  yivmrrous  enemies., — to  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen,  especially  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  to  ilie  necessity  of  a  total  repeal  o^  the  New  Poor  Law;  and  I  have 
<i()nr'  so  from  purely  humane  end  patriotic  motives,  and  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  that  law's 
innate  cruelty  and  unconstitutional  princijiles.  and  because  I  have  found  its  operation,  in  almost 
♦'very  district  in  which  it  has  been  legally  enforced,  to  cause  an  alarming  increase  of  crime  and 
riies,  and  a  corrcsponsive  decrease  of  wages,  and  of  reverence,  in  the  minds  of  the  iiumbb'r  classes, 
^•^K  their  God,  their  Sovereign,  and  tiie  Institutions  of  their  Country — for  their  spiritual  teachers 
and  temporal  superiors. 

"  'I'he  New  Poor  Law,  jour  Grace  has  broken  in  upon  the  Constitution,  so  prized  and  revered 
f^y  our  fathers — those  j^ailant  I'orefailiers.  who  indignantly  declared,  with  their  mailed  hands  upon 
tiieir  broad  swords,  ^  NoUumns — noUuimis  leges  Anglite  mutare  !'  It  has  robbed  the  rate-payers, 
•■!:id,  in  many  instances,  ?.>««;v/6'?'grf  the  rate-receivers — at  least,  those  v. ho  ought  to  be  the  rate- 
receivers.  Jl  lias  (iestro\ed  all  respect  for  rank  and  station.  It  has  encouiaged  the  growth  of 
I  ('publican  principles,  and  prepossessed  the  popular  mind  in  favour  of  insurrection  and  rebellion; 
a;.d  I  have  observed,  that  wherever  the  New  Poor  Law  has  been  niost  siricLli/  administered,  there 
liie  results  I  speak  of  have  been  most  fearfully  realized. 

''  I  have  found  all  this,  your  Grace,  as  1  can  prove,  by  the  submission  of  competent  facts  and 
.statistics  ;  and  I  can.  moreover,  assure  \our  Grace,  that  to  the  cruelties  inllicled  by  the  New  Poor 
IjHw  upon  t!ie  people  we  owe  the  nativity  of  Chartism,  nud  her  sister  scourge.  Socialism  ;  for  had 
it.ere  been  no  New  Poor  Law,  neither  of  these  disturbers  of  the  slate  would  have  existed.  These 
twain  are  but  the  natural  results  of  the  turning  of  the  abused,  popular  worm  ! 

I  remember  reading  in  the  newspapers  of  September,  1840,  that  your  Grace,  in  company,  I 
think,  with  the  Hon.  C.  Arbuthnol,  inspected  the  union  workhouse  of  Easlry;  and  that  your  Grace 
I AjM-essed  yourself  '  highlv  gratified  with  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  pauper  inmates  1' 
j-ih!  yourGrace,  I  am  afraid  that  that  'house'  was  'set  in  order'  for  your  Grace's  cj-;;ec/c// coming 
• — that  everything  was,  as  it  is  very  customary,  '  hi/  order  of  the  Board.'  'swept  and  garnished  '  for 
J!ie  reception  of  ihe  Hero  of  Waterloo.  Alas!  exalted  personages  like  your  Grace  cannot  see  these 
tilings  in  their  every-day  guise,  as  humble  individuals  like  myself  can.  Nobodies  may  be  permitted 
to  s(>e  them  so.  but  they  are  disguised  when  nobles  are  expected  to  call :  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
jnuch  misconception  which  many  Lords  and  gentlemen  ajjpear  to  have  of  the  real  working  of  the 
.TVew  Poor  Law.' 

"If  your  Grace  were  to  go  as  '■Nullus."  and  not  as  ^  Ctesar,"  very  different,  I  am  convinced, 
"'ould  the  customs  and  accomodations  of  Union  Workhouses  appear  to  your  Grace. — Then,  your 
</:<-ace  would  see  thorn  in  all  their  liidcousncss,  as  they  really  are — unwholesome  dens  of  disease. 
vtierein  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  frequ'Utly  (as  it  vas  in  Briflgewaler  and  Dublin  houses),  almost 
c'.':in  to  that  which  occurs  in  time  of  pestilence  and  plag7ic  J 

"My  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace  is  a  most  illustrious  hero — the  '  foremost  man'  of  all  the  world  — 
the  sun  does  not  shme  more  brightly  in  any  pari  of  the  civilized  globe  ihaii  your  Grace's  fame, — 


^11 

and  I  airi  confident  that  onf*  so  exalted  must  be  humane.  Do  then,  my  Lord  Duke,  I  earccslly 
implore,  j)ut  yourself  in  communication  wiili  that  benevolent  nobleman,  Earl  Slaniiope,  and  perxon- 
ally.  and  not  from  the  reports  of  paid  Commissioners,  investii^ate  the  workinsf  of  this  New  Poor  Law  ; 
and  your  Grace  will  find  it  to  be  the  evil  thin^ — the  pan  kakon,  -which  I  have  described  it  to  be  iq 
my  recently  publisiicd  *  Book  of  the  Bastiles  ;'  and  having:  ascertained  it  to  be  such,  do,  your  Grace, 
use  your  infiuence  with  the  present  advisers  of  our  most  Gracious  Queen,  to  repeal  an  enactment, 
whose  harsh  clauses  slai/  more  xitlcrhj  the  old  and  helpless  than  an  invading  foreis^n  foe.  and 
whose  barbarous  perpetrations  are  undermining;  the  Christian  faith  in  England,  and  makins; 
the  poor  thijik  there  is  no  God,  and  prompting  them  to  act  as  if  there  was  not — to  rob,  to  hum. 
lu  murder,  and  to  rise  in  revoliitio7iarij  viqlence,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs. 

''  Do  what  I  have  advised  your  Grace,  and  become  a  second  lime  your  country's  saviour,  and 
give  reason  for  the  posterity  of  your  roftntrymen  to  esteem  you  as  the  good,  as  well  as  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington — as  the  hero  of  a  thousand  blessings,  as  well  as  of  a  hundred  fights — of 
Humanity,  as  well  as  of  Waterloo — as  the  destroyer  of  the  brutal  dogmas  of  Malthus,  as  well 
as  of  the  fierce  eagles  of  Napoleon. 

"  Hoping  that  your  Grace  will  forgive  aught  that  may  seem  importunate  or  too  plain  spoken  in 
this  communication,  but  not  forget  anything,  the  adoption  of  which  will  redound  to  your  Grate's 
fame,  and  be  likely  to  succour  the  helpless  and  distressed,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke, 
with  great  respect,  vour  Grace's  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

'^  Hereford,  Feb.  9,  1842.  "  G.  R.  WYTHEN  BAXTER. 

"To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  VVeliington. 

"  No.  6. 

"  London,  Feb.  10,  1842. 
"  The  Duke  of  Wellingfon  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Baxter,  and  begs  leave  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  the  9th  instant. 

'•No.  7. 
"My  Lord  Duke. — I  am  most  grateful  for  your  Grace's  courteous  condescension  in  so  promptly 
replying  to  my  communications  ;  but  I  deeply  deplore,  both  for  the  sake  of  my  poorer  countryn)eB, 
whose  advocate  I  am,  and  for  your  Grace's  future  renown,  that  your  Grace  has  not  taken  that  in- 
terest in  my  letters  which  I  hoped  your  Grace  would  have  done. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke,  with  the  high  respect  which  every  frtie  Englishman 
must  feel  for  the  Hero  of  Waterloo,  your  Grace's  most  devoted  servant. 

^''  Hereford.  Feb.  11.  1S42.  -  G.  R.  WYTHEN  BAXTER.' 

"  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 


LETTER  XXII. 
ON  THE  MORAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"To  J.R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

''Sir., — An  examination  of  the  system  of  Commercial  Economy  which  has  grown 
into  favQur  in  modern  times,  or  indeed  any  system,  would  be  very  incomplete,  if  it  did  not  embrace 
that  feature  which,  above  all  oihers,  is  most  important.  I  allude  to  the  moral  principle  which  a 
system  of  Commercial  Economy  necessarily  involves. 

''3'Jost  writers  on  Political  Economy  having  got  their  minds  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  facts 
and  a  conltrariety  of  argument,  have  not  been  able  so  to  emerge  from  the  disorder  which  encom- 
passed them,  as  to  keep  in  view  moral,  as  necessarily  preceding  and  directing,  physical  agency. 

"It  might  have  been  expected,  that  Paley  would  have  aiforded  an  exception  to  the  fact  which  I 
have  here  mentioned;  but  I  have  to  adduce  him  also  as  an  example  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
my  remark.  In  his  celebrated  work,  'The  Principles  of  Jloral  and  Political  Philosophy,'  he  ha» 
entered  upon  a  disquisition  of  that  branch  of  science.  The  11th  chapter  of  the  6ih  book  is  devoted 
to  the  subjects  Population  and  Commerce;  but  the  entire  matter  Avhich  it  contains  cannot  be  cha- 
racterized higher  than  as  a  series  of  clever  conjectures;  for  no  part  of  it  can  be  adduced  as  an  ex- 
ample of  consecutive  reasoning. 

'*  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  writer,  like  those  whose  \yorks  I  have  already  brought  under  ex- 
amination, when  he  arrived  at  the  more  complicated  and  difncult  part  of  the  science,  where  he  was 
imperatively  called  upon  to  check  the  speed  of  his  declamation,  and  to  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously, 
in  order  to  work  out  a  demonstration,  has  had  recourse  to  an  evasion  of  the  question.  Thus,  at 
page  358,  there  is  the  following  passage: — 'It  appears,  then,  that  luxury,  considered  with  a  view 
to  population,  acts  by  two  opposite  effects;  and  it  seems  probable  that  there  exists  a  poitit  in  the 
Kcale,  to  which  luxury  may  ascend,  or  to  which  the  wants  of  mankind  may  be  multiplied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  community,  and  beyond  which  the  prejudicial  consequences  begin  to  preponderate. 
The  determination  of  this  point,  though  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  arithmetical  problem, 
depends  upon  circumstances  too  numerous,  ijitricate,  and  undefined,  to  admit  of  a  phecisb 

SOLUTION.' 

"  Again,  at  page  330,  there  occurs  the  following  vague  and  extraordinary  proposition: — -The 
condition  most  favourable  to  population  is  that  of  a  laborious,  frugal  people,  ministering  to 
the  demands  of  an  opulent,  luxurious  nation  ;  because  thi<  situation,  whilst  it  leaves  them  every 
advantage  of  luxury,  exempts  \.\may  from  the  evils  which  naturally  accompany  its  admission  into  any 
country.' 

'•  Mai  thus  has  adverted  to  the  above  passage  in  the  4th  book,  I3ihchapter,  of  his'  Essay  on  Popu« 
lation.'  He  says  of  it — "  Such  a  form  of  society  has  aot.,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  inviting  aspect. 
No'.hing  but  the  conviction  of  its  being  absolutely  necessary  could  reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of  ten 
millions  of  people  condemned  to  incessant  toil,  and  to  the  privation  of  everything  but  absolute 
neccasaiies,  in  order  to  admicister  to  the  excessive  luxuries  of  the  other  million.'     Malthus  Lea 


also  added,  that,  by  a  passage  in  Paley's  work  on  'Natural  Theology,'  he  is  inclined  to  think   thait 
sudsequent  reflection  induced  him  to  modify  some  of  his  former  opinions  on  the  subject. 

"The  passages  which  I  have  just  quoted,  show  how  little  knowledge  either  Paley  or  Mallhus 
Jiad  acquired  of  the  higher  branch,  or  the  moral  nature,  of  these  great  questions  ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
conclude,  that  if  both  lliese  influential  writers  had  encouraged  that  to  which  Malthus  has  alludvd. 
jiamely,  *  subsequent  reflection,'  they  would  not  only  have  modified,  but  also  eradicated  many  of 
their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

'■'■  With  regard  to  Adam  Smith,  it  cannot  bnt  excite  great  surprise  that  it  never  occured  to  him 
to  apply  the  test  of  morality  to  the  system  to  which  he  gave  his  adhesion,  more  particularly  when  it 
is  considered  that  he  held  the  Jiigh  rarrk  of  an  University  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  But  h«>, 
like  all  other  writers  on  the  subject,  became  confused  by  conflicting  evidence,  and  by  the  diflSculrv 
of  reconciling  jarring  interests;  and  he  was  at  length  induced  to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  that 
system  which  permitted  the  utmost  latitude  to  the  seltish  propensities  of  human  nature;  for  as  this 
flattered  the  world,  and  therefore  was  agreeable  to  it,  hence  it  was  generally  well  received.  Al- 
though I  have  before  called  your  attention  to  the  important  passage  wherein  this  judgment  is  cour 
▼eyed,  nevertheless  I  will  requote  it  here,  as  it  cannot  be  too  much  examined  and  pondered  upon. 
It  is  as  follows: — 'Every  individual  is  conti^nually  exerting  himself  to  find  out  the  most  advanta- 
jieous  employment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  command.  It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not 
rthat  of  the  society,  that  he  has  in  view;  but  the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society.' 

*' Thus  was  Adam  Smith,  in  a  fatal  mo.ment.  seduced  into  adopting  the  false  reasoning  which 
the  foregoing  paragraph  contains;  and  it  constitutes  the  germ  of  the  free  system  which  lie  sup- 
ported. By  the  important  principle  which  he  has  here  insinuated,  it  is  contended,  that  the  greatest 
practice  of  self-interest  conduces,  in  the  greatest  degree,  to  public  advantage;  that  the  good  of  the 
whole  people  is  to  be  realized  only  by  the  utmost  selfishness  of  the  who!«  people.  The  greater  the 
selfishness,  the  better  the  state.  Having  found  that  this  principle  was  indispensably  necessary,  in 
order  to  his  he'mg  sustained  in  his  advocacy  of  the  system  which  he  felt  inclined  to  support,  hence 
he  adopted  it  without  minute  examination.  If  his  mind  had  been  led  to  try  the  great  arrangement 
of  facts  of  whichhe  has  treated,  by  that  moral  test  which  alone  is  sure  and  exalted,  the  darkness  in 
which  he  was  involved  would  have  been  dispelled,  and  he  would  hav^  discovered  the  erroneous 
nature  of  his  conclusions;  and  on  re-tracing  and  examining  the  entire  course  of  his  investigations, 
he  would  have  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  his  inductions,  and  then  the  world  would  never  have 
heard  of  the  work  so  mis-called 'The  Wealth  of  Nations';  and,  possibly,  another  work  might  have 
been  presented,  which  would  have  been  justly  entitled  to  a  character  so  comprehensive  and  capti- 
vating. But  to  this  great  moral  test  he  did  not  have  recourse;  and  the  system  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  support  was  compacted  by  a  moral  principle  the  reverse  of  that  which  is,  and  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be,  good,  true,  or  heavenly — it  has  been  elaborated  by  the  cunning 
alchemy  of  hell. 

'■  That  the  free  system  of  commerce  is  constructed  on  a  vicious  principle  of  morality,  has  been 
made  apparent  also  in  a  modern  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  reconciling  the  public  mind  to  the  general  features  of  that  system.  The  title  of  this  work  is,  '  The 
Results  of  Machinery' ;  and  it  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  DiflTusion  of 
Useful  Knowiedge,  but  by  whom  written,  is  not  allowed  to  transpire.  It  may  have  been  writitn  by 
you.  Lord  Brougham,  or  Dr.  Lardner.  Whoever  the  writer  may  have  been,  he  has  stated,  in  page 
387  of  his  work,  in  a  short,  though  very  comprehensive  sentence,  what  it  is  that  the  supporters  of 
the  free  principle  sanction  and  ordain  to  be  right  general  social  action.  The  sentence  is  this: — 
*The  truth  is,  every  man  tries  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  own  labour,  and  to  pay  as  little  as 
he  can  for  the  labour  of  others.'  Thus,  we  are  plainly  informed,  that  a  man  is  to  wish  to  have  the 
good,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  it,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  for  himself;  but  he  is  to  wish, 
and  to  endeavour,  that  the  good  may  be  acquired  in  the  smallest  possible  degree  by  every  other  man. 
Here  is  exhibited  the  whole  of  the  getting  prijiciple,  while  the  giving  is  entirely  excluded. 

'"  No  discerning  person  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  issues  of  this  precept  must  be,  on  every 
side,  strife  and  destruction ;  for  the  second  predicate  of  the  proposition  must  iwevitably  destroy  the 
power  implied  by  the  first,  because  the  actor  in  the  case  is  to  be  subject  to  the  prescribed  law  of 
oonfliction,  that  is,  every  other  man  is  to  endeavour  that  he  also  shall  acquire  as  little  of  the  good 
as  possible.  In  short,  the  precept  ordains  as  follows: — 'Let  his  hand  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him.' 

**Thus,  by  the  subject  under  discussion,  it  was  required  that  a  SYSTEM  of  social  action  or 
economy  should  be  delineated  ;  and  the  great  questoin  was — What  shall  be  its  moving  principle? 
The  response  of  the  free  oracles  is — of  selfishness,  let  there  be  all — of  generosity,  none.  And  this 
is  pronounced  to  be  Useful  Knowledge!!  By  that  appellation,  it  is  ushered  forth  to  the  world  by 
a  society  of  self-elected,  self-titled  Utilitarian  Philosophers. 

*'  Such,  Sir,  is  the  extent  to  which  some  writers  have  advanced  in  elucidating  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  that  system  of  commercial  policy  which  they  have  propounded  for  the  guidance  of  their 
countrymen  and  of  mankind.  But  it  appears,  that  either  their  strength  or  their  courage  failed 
them;  for  although  the  impulse  under  which  they  conceived  was  sufl[iciently  strong  to  enable  them 
to  carry  forward  their  work  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  they  stopped  short  of  completion.  Perhaps 
they  were  appalled  by  the  horrid  and  ghastly  features  of  the  spirit  which  was  gradually  unfolded 
to  their  view;  and  hence  it  was  that  they  advanced  no  further.  But  you  have  not  been  held  back 
by  any  such  timidity — you  have  not  been  scared  by  the  unholy  and  hideous  figure  which  your  inven- 
tive philosophy  engendered  ;  hence  you  have  proceeded  boldly  to  the  completion  of  your  work.  You 
hare  constructed  your  temple  in  a  complete  form,  for  altar  and  all  are  presented  to  us;  and  upon 
that  altar  you  have  deposited  the  articles  of  jour  faiih.  In  uiy  next  letter,  I  will  give  you  an  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  these  articles. 

"  1  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servanL 

''  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  June  27,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Squire  AuTY,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. —  The  enclosures  containvig  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Abraham  Holloway  bi/  starvation,  were  duly  forwarded. 

"  Frederick  Reynard,  Bermondvsey. — His  letter  shall  have  an  early  attention. 

,«JonN  Leach,  Huddersfield,  very  kindly  asks  Mr.  0  as  tier,  '•''When  shall  we  see  your  face  a^ain, 
and  make  the  welkin  rinp;,  once  more,  i)i  token  of  our  pleasure  when  we  greet  yon?''' — ■ 
*'  Secret  things  belong  to  God'' — His  time  is  best.  The  following  letter,  which  J.  H.  has 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Oastler,  is  too  important  to  be  held  back.  It  is  high  time  that  those  who 
"'•live  at  ease"  should  be  aroused  from  their  guilty  slumbers.  If  some  plan  cannot  be 
devised  to  "'•feed  the  hungry '''  and  "'■clothe  the  naked,''  the  law  of  necessity  will  laugh  to 
scorn  all  acts  of  Parliament. 

**  Horton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  July  1st,  1842. 

"  Sir, — It  is  now  nearly  three  years  ago  since  I  fell  out  of  employment  as  a  hand-loom  weaver, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  been  more  without  employment  than  any  way  else.  I  have  a  wife  and 
five  children,  the  oldest  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  a  month  old.  I  have  buried  two 
children,  in  addition  to  the  five  I  have  alive.  I  have  two  that  are  able  to  work,  one  of  which  has 
been  the  most  of  his  time  also  out  of  work.  We  have  had  to  subsist  on  the  wages  of  one  of  tho 
children  :  mv  wife  and  me  have  often  been  more  than  thirty  hours  and  never  tasted  food.  I  have 
often  been  obliged  to  beat  the  children  instead  of  giving  them  food,  when  the  poor  creatures 
have  cried  for  food  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  them  I  was  carried  on  in  this  way 
until  November  last,  when  I  was  compelled  to  make  application  for  parochial  aid.  I  belong  to 
Cumberworth-half,  and  was  carried  to  Huddersfield  by  the  parochial  authorities  of  Horton,  and  set 
down  in  Huddersfield  without  a  shoe  to  my  foot,  amid  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  :  it  rained 
all  the  v/ay  there.  When  we  got  there,  we  were  sent  back  again  to  Kirk  Heaton  ;  we  remained  in 
the  workhouse  of  the  latter  place  only  two  days  ;  they  sent  me  to  work  on  the  road  without  provid- 
ing me  with  either  clogs  or  shoes.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  I  left  the  house,  determined  to  suffer 
anything  sooner  than  remain  in  any  longer.  I  came  back,  and  pledged  every  article  of  wearing 
which  we  had  not  on  our  backs  for  the  purpose  of  getting  food.  1  was  still  without  work,  living 
and  paying  rent  out  of  the  earnings  of  my  eldest  child,  who  has  5s.  6d.  per  week.  My  landlord 
marked  my  goods,  and  I  was  compelled  to  pay  him  2s.  6d.  per  week  until  the  v.'hole  were  paid, 
with  the  assurance  that  if  I  neglected  one  week,  they  would  come  and  take  all  I  had.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  a  farmer  who  had  a  horse  killed,  and  who  gave  me  a  part  of  it,  we  should 
certainly  have  pined  to  death.  This,  with  a  few  potatoes,  kept  us  alive  for  some  weeks,  when  I 
heard  tell  of  another  horse  happening  a  misfortune,  and  had  got  to  Mr.  Cordingley's,*  a  tanner.  I 
went  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  piece  of  it,  or  to  allow  me  to  work  for  it ;  but,  do  what  I 
would,  I  could  not  prevail  with  him.  He  left  the  place  for  dinner,  when  I  seized  a  hind  leg  of  it, 
and  carried  it  hotne  to  feed  my  starving  v/ife  and  children  ;  I  cut  the  meat  off  the  bone,  and  carried 
him  the  bones  back  in  a  sack,  when  he  collared  me,  and  took  my  hat  off  my  head  and  the  sack  also. 
I  told  him  he  had  robbed  me,  when  he  swore  at  me,  and  said  he  had  only  taken  them  on  pop  or 
pled>^e,  and  still  retains  them.  I  should  like  very  well  to  know  how  long  this  distress  and  misery 
is  to  be  endured  by  the  working  classes.     There  are  hundreds  in  as  bad  a  situation  as  myself. 

*'  I  am  dear  Sir,  yours,  Sec. 

"  To  Mr.  John  Leach,  31,  Buxton  Road,  Huddersfield."  "  JOHN  HAIGH." 

*  "  Cordingley  is  a  farmer,  in  Bowling  Lane,  Bradford." 


IU'll.  X  PONS.— If  this  should   meet  the  eye  of  the  said  J.  PONS,  or 

-"^'-■-  any  one  acquainted  with  his  address,  tliey  are  particularly  requested  to  call,  or  to  send  a 
letter  immediately,  slating  his  residence,  to  Mr,  Torras,  Spanish  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New 
Road,  near  Tollenham  Court  Road. 


ill 

NOTICES    OF    THE    *'  FLEET    PAPERS." 

*'TIIE  FLEET  PAPERS —NATIONAL  INDUSTRY:    ITS    PROPER  DIRECTION 
ESSENTIAL  TO  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 

"We  never  doubted  the  fact  whicli  is  contained  in  the  tiil^  we  have  chosen  for  a  few  remarks 
^jpon  this  all-important  subject;  but  never  were  we  so  forcibly  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  it, 
as  we  have  been  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Oasiler's  excellent  F/ec^  Paper  for  this  present  Saturday, 
June  11.  Next  to  Cobhett,  perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  periodical  writer  in  this  country  who 
has  succeeded  so  well  either  in  making  political  questions  intellifrihle  to  the  humblest  capacity,  or 
in  bringing  those  questions  home  to  '  men's  business  and  bosoms,' as  Richard  Oastler.  Oastler's 
energies  are  alvvajs  put  forth  to  uphold  the  most  venerated  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  In  the  Paper  before  us,  and  on  the  subject  we  have  alludeti  to,  all  this  is 
\ery  cleaily  and  powerfully  displayed. 

"The  Paper  sets  out  with  the  following  postulate  of  Mahhus: — 'I  can  easily  conceive  that 
ihis  country,  with  a  proper  direclion  of  the  national  industry,  might,  in  the  course  of  some  centuries, 
lOMiain  two  or  three  tjmes  its  present  population,  and  y^t  every  man  in  the  kingdom  be  much  better 
fed  and  clothed  than  he  is  at  present.' 

"L'pon  this  is  founded  the  following  most  significant  and  a[)posite  query: — '  What,  then,'  says 
Mr.  Oasiler,  'ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  Government?  To  lead  the  national  industry  inio  the 
proper  direction,  or  to  impoverish  ourselves  by  the  wanton  waste  of  our  resources,  and  to  expend  a 
Jarge  portion  of  our  wealth  in  forcing  a  faiiiished  people  to  be  submissive?' 

"  This  is  truly  an  important  question,  as  regards  ihe  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
stability  of  its  Government;  it  is,  indeed  and  in  truih,  the  question  of  questions.  And  yet  it  is  made 
a  very  plain  and  intelligble  aftair  of  by  this  Voice  from  the  Fleet.  A  wise  man,  we  are  assured, 
cannot  liesitate  in  answering  it.  Nay,  we  are  shown  very  clearly,  that  even  '  the  way-faring  man, 
though  a  fool,  cannot  err  therein,'  if  he  will  only  be  at  the  pains,  and  have  the  honesty  to  examine 
ii  ill  ihe  light  of  truth.  'It  must  follow,'  we  are  told,  'that  the  great  question  «hich  requires  so- 
lution is — Bi/  what  means  can  the  national  induslri/  be  properlr/  directed  1  How  important  the 
question,  and  how  simple  the  answer.  It  is  none  other  than  to  enable  the  people,  by  their  talenU 
and  industry,  to  become  tke  customers  of  each  other,  (which  result  caii  only  be  accomplished  bv 
protecting  each  in  the  developempiit  of  his  own  art  or  craft.)  and  then  to  regulate  the  operation  of 
the  whole,  so  as  to  prevent  competition,  by  accommodating  the  suppliy  to  the  demand, — thus  at  ali 
times  insuring  to  labour,  skill,  and  capital,  their  just  reward;  and  all  this  without  injury  to  any 
one;  for  the  command  is.  "TJi)U  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself — and  love  worketh  no  i  1  to  hi» 
lieighkour,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  ' 

"How  plain,  how  very  plain,  we  say.  is  all  this.  Why, 'he  who  runs  may  read;'  it  is  so  dis- 
tinct, so  apparent,  and  yet  so  simple.    There  is  nothing  specious,  nothing  colourable  about  it, — for 

'  Truth  nreds  no  colour  wiih  its  colour  mix'd,' 
and  it  is  the  truth,  the  pure,  unadulterated  truih — the  Truth  of  God  !  And,  oh,  how  different  is 
It,  as  we  are  immediately  reminded,  from  the  error  that  is  promulgated  by  the  devotees  of  a  liberal 
-and  false  philosophy,  who  unblushingly  assert,  'that  the  employer  of  labour  is  to  avail  himself  of 
all  circumstances  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  value  of  labour,' — that  '  to  give  capital  a  fair  remu- 
iieraiicn,  the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down,' — and  that  'national  good  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  injury  to  individuals.' 

'•Well  may  the  Voice  from  the  Fleet  exclaim,  'Hovv  crooked  are  the  mazes  of  man — how 
straight  and  sure  is  the  path  of  God?  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty?  Nowhere,  but  in  the  sel- 
tishness  of  man!' 

"  All  this  is  not  merely  declared,  but  proved  to  be  the  truth — truth,  for  the  practical  evidence:-* 
of  which  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  industry  of  England  at  the  present 
day.     'Do  you  dispute  these  premises?'  it  is  triuinphanily  asked — 'do  you  assert  that  each  man  is 
the  best  judge  of  the  most  profitable  application  of  his  own  powers — that  the  study  of  a  man's  own 
advantage  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer  tiiat  employment  which  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  society?     If  so,  I  demand  a  reason  for   the  presftit  wide-spread  misery  and  destr- 
tiiiion  of  the  people  of  England.     It  cannot  be  for  want  of  skill ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  idleness. 
AV'here,  v\hence  can  it  originate,  if  not  in  the  absence  of  a  power  regulating  the  exertions  of  the 
people,  and  directing  them  towards  the  supply  of  their  necessities?     Will  some  one  answer,  it  is  inl 
<onsc(juence  of  the  remaining   trammels  in  our  trade,  give  us  free  trade,  and  all  will  prosper?! 
'i'hen.  Sir,  I  demand,  whence  our  unrivalled  prosperity  when  the  Government  performed  the  duty! 
of  interfering  and  regulating  the  supply  to  the  demand  ?  and  our  progressive  advance  in  wretched* 
iiess.  in  proportion  to  our  abandonment  of  those  wise  and  wholesome  restraints  and  regulations,  th« 
good  elFects  of  which  have  been  so  clearly  recognized,  even  by  Malihus  himself?' 

"  The  fact  is,  that  all  this  is  unansv/erable,  the  very  attempt  to  answer  it  only  makes  'confusioi 
worse  confounded.'  All  the  popular  notions  about  Free  Trade,  as  a  means  of  promoting  thi 
national  prosperity,  are  mere  vulgar  errors.  The  great  point  is,  the  proper  direction  (f  thi 
national  industrj/  ;  for  this  it  is  that  is  really  essential  to  national  prosperity  ;  and  if  Fret 
'Trade  does  not  carry  the  industry  of  the  people  in  a  proper  direction,  as  there  are  too  many  melan^ 
choly  proofs  is  the  case,  then  is  Free  Trade  a  delusion  and  a  curse.  The  prevalence  of  this  de^ 
lusion  but  corroborates  its  reality,  and  while  the  curse  is  wofully  felt,  and  universally  acknowledged^ 
It  has  been  ihxis  almost  ever  since  the  world  began;  and  the  cause  of  it  is  plain  and  palpabU 
enough:— 

*'  '  More  proselytes  and  converts  must  accrue 
To  false  persuasions,  than  the  right  or  true; 
For  errors  and  mistakes  are  infinite, 
While  truth  has  but  one  way  to  be  i'  th'  right: 
As  numbers  may  t'  inlinity  be  grown. 
But  never  be  reduced  to  less  than  oiic.' 

'The  Leeds  Conservative  Journal,  June  11, 1812, 


en 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS. — We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  following  extract  from 
the  last  number.  No.  25,  of  Oastler's  Fled  Papers.  Will  this  assist  to  open  the  eyes  of  Ministers 
and  the  country  ?  If  not,  ihey  are  bad,  as  well  as  blind: —  *  *  *  *..» — Shropshire 
Conservative,  June  18,  1S42. 


LETTER  XXIir. 
ON  THE  MORAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  POLITICxiL  ECONOMY. 

"  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"  Sir, — On  re-adverting  to  the  cx)nnexion  that  subsists  between  the  ethical  and 
physical  natures  of  those  subjects  which  are  embraced  by  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  I  tind, 
as  I  acknowledged  in  my  last  letter,  that  you  have  made  considerable  progress  in  its  developement. 
"  In  the  important  instance  to  \Nhich  I  am  about  to  call  your  attention,  you  have  reasoned  cor- 
rectly from  premises  to  conclusions,  and  this  renders  the  nature  of  your  whole  argument  at  once 
apparent.  I  wish,  however,  that  your  premises  were  true,  for  then  1  could  have  had  the  satisfac-r 
tion  of  acknowledging  the  triiih  and  goodness  of  your  conclusions;  but,  unhappily,  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case,  your  attempt  affording  an  example  of  considerable  prohciency  in  logic,  and  a  great 
deficiency  in  philosophy. 

•'  Thus,  on  treating  the  great  and  important  question  of  moral  principle,  you  have  placed  your 
argument  in  direct  antagonism  with  that  principle  which  has  been  upheld  by  the  best  and  wisest 
men,  and  which,  moreover,  has  been  delivered  to  us  by  divine  authority  ;  for,  instead  of  recom-» 
mending  restraint  of  desires  and  passions,  you  have  recommended  excitement  and  the  fullest  grati- 
fication; instead  of  enjoining  moderation,  you  have  enjoined  excess,  and  that  in  ihe  greatest  degree; 
instead  of  upholding  and  applauding  the  practice  of  self-denial  and  generosity,  you  have  upheld 
and  applauded  covetousness  ;  instead  of  inculcating  the  love  of  another,  you  have  inculcated  only 
the  love  of  self.  Now  all  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  your  adopted  premises.  The  issues  are 
all  legitimaie,  and  ihey  constitute  the  very  soul  of  the  free  system.  Hence  you  have  argued  aptly 
and  cleverly.  The  difficult  course  of  induction  is  correct  with  one  fatal  exception,  but  then  that 
exception  is — the  premises.  What  then  follows?  Why,  that  the  tree,  root  and  branch,  is  alto- 
getl.er  bad — that  your  system,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  system  of  error. 

•'•  The  first  passage  of  jours  which  I  will  adduce  in  proof  of  the  assertions  which  I  have  just 
made,  is  contained  in  your  '  Dictionary  of  Commerce';  it  occurs  under  the  article  '  Commerce,' 
and  is  at  page  369.  It  is  as  follows: — '  When  once  exciled, \hc  wants  and  desires  of  man  become 
altogether  illimitable ;  and  to  excite  them,  no  more  is  necessary  than  to  bring  new  products  and 
new  modes  of  enjoyment  within  his  reach.  Now,  the  sure  way  to  do  this,  is  to  give  every  facility 
to  the  most  extensive  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  markets  of  a  commercial  nation  being  filled 
■with  the  various  commodities  of  every  country  and  every  climate,  the  inotives  and  gratifications 
which  stimulate  and  reward  the  efforts  of  the  industrious  are  proportionally  augmented.  The  hus- 
bandman and  manufacturer  exert  themselves  to  increase  their  supplies  of  raw  and  manufactured 
produce,  that  they  may  exchange  the  surplus  for  products  imported  from  abroad.  And  the  mer- 
chant, finding  a  ready  demand  for  such  products,  is  prompted  to  import  a  greater  variety,  to  find 
out  cheaper  markets,  and  thus  constantly  to  afford  new  incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ambition, 
and,  consequenily,  to  she  enterprise  and  industry  of  his  customers.  The  ichole  poicers  of  the  mind 
and  body  are  thus  called  into  action;  and  the  passion  for  foreign  commodities — a  passion  which 
has  sometimes  been  ignoranily  censured — becomes  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  wealth  and 
civilization.' 

*'  The  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted  forms  the  apt  introduction  to  matter  still  more  impor- 
tant, and  so  the  developement  advances,  for  in  the  1st  part,  and  the  6th  chapter,  of  your  '  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,'  page  179,  there  is  as  follows: — •  Thus,  then,  we  arrive,  by  a  different  and 
more  lengthened  route,  at  the  same  result  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  establish — the  inex- 
tinguishable PASSION  FOR  GAIN, — the  auri  sacra  fames — will  always  lead  capitalists  to  employ 
iheir  stocks  in  such  branches  of  industry  as  yield,  all  things  considered,  the  highest  rate  of  profit. 
iVnd,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that  those  which  yield  this  highest  rale  are  those  in  which  it  is 
most  for  the  public  interest  that  capital  should  be  invested.' 

"  Again,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  same  work,  page  191,  the  discussion  in  which  you  were  en- 
gaged, rendered  it  necessary  for  you  to  argue  against  the  apprehension,  that  the  free  s}stem  might 
fail,  because  men  might  not  enlarge  their  desires  adequately  to  what  the  system  required,  that  is, 
be  sufficiently  covetous.  You  have  maintained,  and,  indeed,  with  great  truth,  that  no  apprehension 
need  be  entertained  of  any  such  deficiency  or  the  absence  of  covetousness,  and  you  have  expressed 
this  in  the  following  passage,  which,  though  brief  in  words,  is  boundless  in  signification — *  There 
are  no  limits  to  the  passion  for  accumulation  : 

•'  '  Nee  Creesi  fortuna  unquam  nee  Persica  regna 
Sufficient  animo.' 
Thus,  the  principles  which  you  have  adopted  impel  you  to  assure  mankind,  that  the  free  system 
will  not  fail,  for  that,  HAPPILY,  neither  the  wealth  of  Crajsus,  nor  the  whole  extent  of  Persia« 
dominion,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  human  soul. 

•'  But  the  fullest  developement  which  you  have  made  of  the  moral  character  of  the  free  system, 
occurs  in  the  4:h  part  of  your  woi  k,  page  517.  It  is  this  : — '  It  was  long  a  prevalent  opinion  among 
moralists,  that  the  consumption,  and,  consequently,  the  production  of  luxuries,  was  unprofitable 
and  disadvantageous.  If  a  man  wished  to  get  rich,  his  object,  it  was  said,  ought  not  to  be  to 
increase  his  fortune,  but  to  lessen  his  wants.  Si  quern  volueris  esse  divitem,  says  Seneca,  non  est 
quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  7ninuas  cupidilates.''  Had  these  opinions  ever  obtained  any  consider- 
able influence,  they  would  have  formed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  improvement.  Those  who 
are  couicuted  vath  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  are  wiihout  any  motive  to  aspire  at  any- 


ill 

thing  ^>etter ;  and,  hence,  it  is  to  the  absence  oUhis  feelins;  of  conlenlmenf    n»^  // 
thai  which  is  directly  opposed  to  it-tothe  desire  to  rise  in  tl.P  wn  M  ?   •  '  '^  existence  of 

and  to  obtain  a   coJJ/y  increasing  command  ^.trcon^ir      ^'^d' 7"  ne°"^ 
.oc.ety  .s  .ndeb.ed  for  every  .mprovement.     It  is  not  a  matter  ^I^IZ  lit  ofTmi^e   thl'M^H 
.duals  strive  to  attain  to  superior  wealth  and  distinction,  that  they  scruple  nof,  " 

" 'Contendere  nobilitate 
Noctes  atque  dies,  niii  pra?siante  labqre 
Ad  summus  emergere  opes,  rerumque  potiri  ' 

ll,e  mmd  of  e.er;  se„erous,  honourable.  a„d  religious  ,na„  Iha.  vou  Im  e  beeu  enL  ,J,?-  "'"""'" 
a  v,c,„us_and  abo,„i„able  »ys,e,„.  You  ba.e  hL  a.u.np.ed  I  d  Zv  I  S 1  ^.h^'e^h'''^ 
and  wisest  men  of  allcounlries  and  in  all  ages  have  made  to  induce  nm.ikind  .o  nb.erV    „  a  ' 

and  self-denial  boih  in  desires  and  pracnoe!  and  whoseobilcUnlkrAfrW,"^^^^^^^^ 

was  to  secure  the  good  of  ihe  whole  of  a  people  by  checkin<r  the  rauaciousnet  »„d  I  "°'''\^''^"'"' 

rl^roi'-;,:!;"'"'  "■  "'""-'''•  »-'<'  -eLo/the  n,>.^:^i^:z:T^':i^l  ,rer„rr 

rro:fhfa:rrif/oT^:7:i:t:/f:^j[„:.iriv^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
i«nSa.-trel:rp^-i-i't-':d'fcet''rr^^^^^^ 

the  will  and  laws  of  God  has  left  nothing  unen/a  ned  wMch  is  neeif,  1  V   ^'"' ,'^T'  "?'>""<''='■  °f 
warned  us  against  (he  undne  indulgence  oribuseTalT  . ho  ep^nlr,  f  '"  '""''"'  ""''  '"=  '"" 

natures  have^ecome  prone  r  but  .bCL  iol^^  ,„°ih   Vl  e  has'^fr  ;„:,"t  v^aTuTd  '°  T'  ""' 

RIGHT  and  good,  that  men  contend  night  and  da vTr  i^^^n^^  pronounce  it  to  be 

-";fit"a•r;rm^-,^h;1^,h-ti•?1f--'°"°^'^^^^ 

outso  a;  a,  fore  My  the  i  „m„  °L  cttljieT^frT-''"''^^^  •'""  '''"»"'' ''»«'  "»"»  »''^'^''^<' 
should  »o.  have  been  led  by  thi  Ta  e  „  ca  I  n  o  est  ^,^?'^°^''°,"''""'"'  ""''  ""  """  ""' 
is  applicable  also  to  other  men,  ZZVo  tht  ^st^em  d  emen  ''  °^  '"  TT'  ^'^  '"""'' 
exammed  and  to  know  the  real  nature^^f  lie  Llfcv  for  , he  .H  ,''''?  V""",^  ",''"  ""''"■  '"  ''"« 
markable  instance  of  this  acting  w  "h„„,  knowin"  or  eekln^^rT  •"'""''  "'^y /!'=»'';  A  re- 
meeting  which  congregated,  no!  many  n  on  hs™°o  i^  Man  fester  .rele^  ^'''"'"{."1  '^'  '-S^ 
their  concurrence  i..  the  system  of  Free  Trade  tins  Lfttn^  1,,  '  """"'""^  of  which  expressed 
all  religious  denominations,  with  the  excep  ion  ev  dealv  ^?„„  °H  ?".  '""T""'  ."^  ''"=  "'"^^  "^ 
havoc  which  party  dissen.  makes  in  u"  m'lrds'ani  molals  ofTen""'  """  "'  ""  "«'"■     ^''''' '»  ""= 

:e,ter,\:i/rsrdi?at.itd"/u.s?.re!;r:".tre:rwr'bei!;  '■'>■'?•. -'f^I  '■-«  ^-'^i  -  "- 

tian  cause,  are  advocates  also  ofth?  free  sys^n.Ttl-adrThe  £°'^'''K  ^'l"'f,'"f  "'  ""'  Chris- 
^l^L'tl-mm-rentfth^^hL-'dS^?^ 

give  you  candidly  their  opinions  of  your  coclusiU  inZLT'  'T'''"''"-c  ^"^  '^''^  ^^ 
Christ  could  be  induced  to  declare  boh"  v  Zl  nnl  .      .    ^^'°"'  advocates  of  the  cause  of 

they  win  admit  that  they,  I'd  ton   atuflts^p^oTe^^'r  '"^^^^ 

an  ev,,  hour,  been  seduced  into  desert.,  the  ,  JLs  arm;:;SnranJjo;nl^r  •;^::b!^;:ni: 

of  c^mm:;^^ ts^":tdVLTrerrtref  tf^  ute'Tu'  ^'  ^;;f  "^^".^  °"  "'^'^''  ^^^  ^-^  ^y^'- 
more  matter  which'.s  worthro  com31t t.  VhHe  the  .  '  '^''  '^K^'r^"'  '"  ''"^^  "'"^""'^"'^ 
utter  condemnation.     But  1  submi  to  vou   t^Lr,     «  f\'""'''  '''''''  '""^"•''^^  "'"^"-"^  ^"^ 

means  of  all  its  chief  fea.urerand  that  a  s  Jenl  Vn7\'''''''^  ''''  '^''''^'  ""  ^^^'"^  '''^'^'  «"^'  '^^ 
that  of  most  pernicious  falseness  ^  character  is  apparent  throughout,  which  is, 

"  Probably  vou  may  now  ur«Tp  acrainot  »««  ij,„»  -4  •  i- 
constructiou-to  disprove  thaiuo  pro^e-to  X\v  uha  T  ^  T "V"  ''P '  ^'  °^>^^'°"  ^''^"  ^^ 
and  I  admit  also  the  duty  and  the  imperative  nJ  ?  %  ' '''"'  '^'"  ''^'''  ''  ''""•  ^  ''^'^'"''  ''''«' 
n.y  succeeding  letters,  tlferefore,  I  Zl^u  Je^Make  t /'n!^^  presenting  a  constructive  argument.  In 
those  great  questions  which  have  formed  he  sub ipC  J  affirmatively  or  to  show  the  (ruth  of 
'  iwimeu  me  subjects  ol  our  mutual  consideration. 


No.  12,  Paragon,  Blackheath,  July  5,  1812." 


"  I  remain,  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 

"  WILLIAM  ATKINS  ON." 
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FLEET 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Henry  Bowman.  Carlisle. —  The  sovereign  which  he  has  forwarded  is  paid  to  Mr.  Atkinson, 
on  account  of  '•  The  Oasller  Testimonial.''  The  letter  which  accompanied  the  gift  of  the 
generous  men  of  Carlisle  is  too  good  to  keep.  ?Ir.  Oastler  is  indeed  gratified  to  ktioic,  that 
in  a  town  where  he  knoics  no  one,  his  name  is  remembered^  and  his  labours  are  so  hind l^/  appre- 
ciated. Such  tellers  as  the  following  are  treasures  to  a  prisoner.  The  writer  and  the  bene- 
volent '■^working  classes'  will  accept  the  gratitude  of  one  who  will  never  cease  his  exertions 
to  obtain  for  labour  its  proper  station  in  the  social  edifce, until  his  efforts  are  crownedwith 
.  success,  or  the  grave  finds  him  a  resting-place. 

'■'•21,  U?iion  Street,  Botchergate,  Carlisle,  July  li,  1842. 

'"''Dear  Sir, — /  am  instructed  by  a  number  of  the  working  classes  here  to  forward  you  thf, 

enclosed  Post  Office  order  for  II.,, which  they  beg  you  will  accept,  as  a  slight,  but  sincere 

.  token  of  the  esteem  they  bear  you.     They  wish  me  to  express  the  deep  regret  they  feel  for 

your  situation,  because  they  consider  you  the  talented,  sincere,  and  persevering  friend  of 

the  poor,  whose  cause  you  have,  for  so  many  years,  most  ?iobly  advocated.     They  hope  the 

Lord  will  strengthen  you  under  your  present  affliction,  and  that  you  may  have  the  approval 

-    of  your  01071  conscience,  in  having  faithfully  served  your  God  and  your  country.   They  thank 

you  kindly  for  your  Fleet  Papers.     They  have  felt  much  gratification  and  instruction  by 

their  perusal. 

"  /  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  respected  friend  and  admirer, 

"  To  Mr. Oastler,  Fleet  Prison,  London."  "  HENR  Y  BOWMAN." 

George  Briton,  or  Norton,  (without  date  or  place). — Mr.  Oastler  is  following  up  the  charge, 
as  recommended  by  his  friend.  The  Dictator,  the  lick-spittle  majority,  and  the  New  Poor 
Lav;,  shall  not  awe  Mr.  0.  to  silence.  He  rejoi<:es  that  his  labours  are  approved  by  a  man 
whose  heart  is  evidently  in  the  right  place. 

George  CoTSELL,  Landport,  may  cheer  himself  with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Oastler  is  very 
happy,  very  confident  in  the  power  of  Truth,  and  is  upholden  by  that  Hand  which  balances 
the  universe.  Mr.  0.  gives  himself  no  thought  about  release  or  reward  here.  Hereafter, 
what  is  wrong  will  be  righled. 

John  Flockton.  Leeds. — ft  is  delightful  to  Mr.  Oastler  to  know  that  he  is  remembered  when 
the  writer  is  gazing  upcn  the  statue  o/ Sadler!  To  have  his  name  associated  with  that  of 
BcLL,  fw  Ike  memory  of  his  frieyid,  encourages  Oastler  to  strive  that  he  may  be  worthy  of  his 
reverend  and  beloved  coadjutor. 
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.XOTICES    OF    THE    *'  FLEET    PAPERS." 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS,  Vol.  2,  No.  25.— Oastler  goes  gaily  on  with  his  good  work  of 
srourgin-i  scoundrels.  His  present  and  hOme  preceding  nunibeis  being  devoted  to  tiie  consideration 
<»f  Sir  Robert  Petl's  Tariff,  he  has  bren  led  into  a  dissertation  on  tiie  tendency  and  effect  of  Free 
Trade  principles.  He  shows  most  clearly  that  their  inevitable  tendency  is  to  make  honest  men 
into  thieves.  >Ve  stale  the  case  rather  more  bluntly  than  he  does,  but  such  is  the  fact.  ]Mr.  OastUi 
jidfkices  some  pretty  anecdotes  of  middle  class  'honesty'  and  '  religion'  as  illustrations  of  his  argu- 
ments.    We  give  one  or  two  of  them  : —  *  #  * 

'•  Such  are  fl)€  evidences  of  sympathy  with  poverty — such  the  proofs  of  high-mindedness  and 
principle ^iven  by  the  ^>arties  to  whom  the  '  intellectual  '  brawlers  for  unimi  are  so  anxious  to  hand 
«»ver  tJie  people  and  their  movement,  that,  for  very  spleen,  because  not  allowed  to  do  it,  they  move 
Jieaven  and  earth  to  split  up  the  w/uo?i  «/re«</v  subsisting  among  the  people!" — The  Norflin-Ji 
Slar,  June  25.  1842. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS. — We  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  forthcoming  number 
(No.  20,  Vol.  2.)  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  by  Richard  Oastler.  It  may,  as  he  says,  answer  thr* 
inquiries  of  many  anxious  friends.  Surely  it  presents  an  additional  claim  upon  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Oastlcr's  admirers;  because  ihe  slatement  if  contains  shows  that  Mr,  Oastler  is  precluded  from 
seeking  his  discharge  by  means  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  as  some  have  tliouglil  he  ought  to  do.  The 
Fleeters  are,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  addressed  lo  Thomas  Ti.ornhill.  Esq.,  of  Riddles  worth  and 
ofFixby;  the  last  number  thus  commences  : —         *         *         *  »» — y/^^  Leeds  Intelligencer, 

June  2o,  1842. 

'The  FLEET  PAPERS.— UNDUE  COMPETITION  THE  CURSE  OF  TRADE.— 
Much  as  we  necessarily  differ  from  Mr.  Oasiler,  the  Fleet  pri'-oner,  whose  writings  since  his  incar- 
reration  have  attracted  some  attention  in  the  manufac!uring  districts,  there  is  one  point  uhich  he, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  has  frequently  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  with  regard  to  the  false,  unstable, 
olid  wicked  system  of  tiading,  which  iinforlnnatfly  is  loo  much  in  fashion  in  the  present  day,  and  to 
^^lncl^  we  may  clearly  trace  the  greatest  portion  of  ihe  misery  that  now  afflicts  society — we  allude  Jo 
<»ver-produciioi)  and  unhealthy  conipeliiion.  In  the  last  week's  number  of  his  publication,  he 
asks —         ♦         *         * 

"  He  then  exemplifies  this  fact  by  two  aflecdotes  which  he  ha<]  gleaned  from  an  unexceptionable 
authority,  who  observed: —  *  *  * 

"The  next  specimen  is,  if  possible,  of  a  still  worse  complexion: —  *  *  *  " — 

Berrow's  Worcester  Jmirnal,  June  30,  1842. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— '  Richard  Oastler,'  (Fleet).— We  have  received  'the  good  old 
King's'  Fleet  Paper  of  to-day,  and  some  right  good  things  it  contains.  The  scene  at  Bellamy's  is 
ricji.  It  ought  to  be  read  aloud  to  ilie  'paupers'  in  every  uuion  workhouse  in  England.  Mr. 
Baxter's  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  \Vellingion,  and  Mr.  Atkinson's  letter  lo  MCulloch,  as 
\\ell  as  the  'King's'  own  letter  to  his  'old  master'  the  Squire,  embrace  facts  bearing  upon  the 
Ts'ew  Poor  Laws,  and  upon  the  '•moralili/'  of  our  present  commercial  system,  lo  which  loo  much 
currency  cannot  be  given.  His  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  '  swZy'ec/*' will,  doubtless,  be  glad  to  hear 
iliat  the  '  King'  is  in  right  good  health  and  spirits.  He  riies  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  makes 
liie  best  use  of  his  time,  bears  imprisonment  like  a  hero,  and  lives  for  others,  not  for  himself,  like  a 
true  philosopher.  Verily  lie  is  'the  good  old  king.'  The  scene  at  Bellamy's,  which,  we  are 
assured,  is  an  almost  literal  version  of  what  occured  there,  we  quote  elsewhere  in  the  StalesmaUy 
for  the  bcneliiof  Nicholls  and  his  brother  Commissioners." — TheBrilisk  Statesman,  Julj/ 9,  1842. 

(Extracted  from   the   Hull  Packet,  June   17,    1842  J 
^'CHILDREN  IN  MINES  AND  COLLIERIES. 

"  On  Tuesday  evening  week,  Lord  Ashley,  with  that  ability  and  honesty  of  purpose  for  which 
he  is  so  conspicuous,  brought  forward  his  Bill  for  regulating  the  labour  of  females  in  mines  and 
collieries.     The  hon.  member  proposes, 

"First,  that  the  employment  of  women  in  anyx)f  these  works  should  be  at  once  and  wholly 
prohibited.  Second,  that  no  male  child  should  be  so  employed  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  No- 
thing, the  noble  lord  said,  short  of  actual  prohibition  would  avail;  for  any  regulation  would  be 
(,uite  impossible ;  (he  miner,  wiien  the  labourers  were  once  consigned  to  him  under  ground,  was 
ali'oiule;  and  as  to  subterranean  inspection,  it  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  the  inspector's  very  life. 
Third,  that  the  engine  by  which  the  labourers  are  drawn  up  and  let  down  the  mines,  should  be 
ronlided  to  no  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  accidents  occurring  from  the  emj)loyment 
of  young  lads  as  engineers,  he  said,  had  been  fatal  and  frequent.  Fourth,  that  the  present  system 
of  apprtnlicing  the  boys,  who  are  kept  till  twenty-one  in  a  state  of  slavery,  exceeding  in  hardship 
anything  ever  known  in  the  West  Indies,  while  their  masters  lived  in  utter  idleness  upon  their  labour, 
1)6  abolished.  There  was  no  pretence  for  any  binding,  for  the  business  had  nothing  in  it  which  could 
not  I.e  learned  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 

''The  noble  lord  quoted  numerous  details  from  the  Report  to  which  we  alluded  on  the  27 ih  ulf. 
The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  unanimously  granted, — being  received  by  all  parlies 
in  the  House  with  that  warmth  and  cordiality  which  shows,  that,  however  Engli>h  gentlemen  may 
differ  upon  mere  party  questions,  they  are  always  alive  lo  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor. 

"We  heartily  congratulate  Lord  Ashley  upon  the  success  which  is  likely  to  attend  his  labours 
fn  this  instance;  and  we  as  heartily  hope,  tiiat  he  will  be  equally  satisfactory  in  procuring  a 
lf;<rislative  enactment  for  j)roleciing  women  and  children  in  factories;  for  lessening  their  hours  of 
labour;  and  for  securing  their  humane  and  Christian  treatment.  More  loitunate  than  him  whose 
pxatnple  he  so  worthily  emulates,  our  lamented  friend  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  if  Lord  Ashley 
carries  out  these  measures  to  a  happy  termination,  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of 
the  most  benehcial  legislators  un  record:  if  the  Roman  soldier  who  saved  (he  life  of  another  in  an 


(  3  J    ^ 

engagement  merited  the  civic  crown,  iiovv  much  more  will  Lord  Ashley  merit  it,  who  will  be  the 
means  of  savin"^  ilie  lives,  and  of  contributing  to  the  happiness,  of  thousands  ? 

'•  We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Sadler,  Lord  Ashley's  predecessor  in  the  work  of  humanity  in  the 
senate;  but  it  should  never  be  forgoiten,  that  the  first  man  who  directed  attention  to  the  enormities 
of  the  factory  system, — and  without  whose  active,  warm-hearted,  and  courageous  'spiriiing-on,'  the 
woes  of  the  oppressed  and  ill-used  factory-child,  not  fully  redressed  as  yet,  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  remained  yet  undiminished, — and  who  led  the  way  to  those  inquiries  which  resulted 
in  the  Factory  Act,  abolishing  some  of  the  enormities  previously  practised,  and  affording  some 
protection  to  the  children. — and  in  the  commission,  on  which  Lord  Ashley's  present  measure  is 
founded, — was  Richard  Oastler.  The  j)resent  generation  has  done  that  noble-minded  man  great 
injustice;  but  posterity  will  do  him  right.  In  the  records  of  the  exertions  of  those  benevolent  spirits, 
whose  labours  have  been  for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  their  species,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  names  of  Oastler,  of  Sadler,  and  of  A^shley,  will  occupy  a  spacious  place  ; 
and  we  hope  that,  with  respect  to  the  former,  the  present,  generation  will  yet  do  him  one  act  of  bare 
justice, — we  hope  they  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  much'longer  an  inmate  of  the  debtors'  cell." 


LETTER  XXIV. 
ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"  To  J.  R.  M  CULLOCH,  Esq., 

'•Sir, —  On  considering  attentively  the  numerous  and  important  subjects  wliich  are 
included  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  it  is  evident,  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  the  laws 
on  which  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator  has  ordained  that  the  general  temporal  condition  of 
mankind  shall  depend.  The  great  object,  therefore,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  accomplish,  is  that 
of  affording  an  elucidation  of  these  laws. 

"  In  order  to  effect  this,  and  by  a  method  at  once  simple,  clear,  and  accurate,  I  will  commence 
by  means  of  (he  smallest  premises  possible,  that  is,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  reason  upwards, 
for  then  e^ery  step  or  induction  being  viewed  in  a  very  narrow  compass  or  separately,  may  be  well 
and  severely  tested,  which  will  insure  that  no  error  be  admitted.  The  result  must  be,  that  a  true 
genernl  principle  will  be  discovered  and  immoveably  established. 

"■  \yhen  our  minds  are  led  to  reflect,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  originalJy  destitute  conditioo 
of  man,  and  upon  his  procreative,  active,  and  intelligent  nature  ;  and,  in  the  next,  upon  the  passive 
nature  of  the  matter  which  the  world  presents  for  his  use,  we  perceive,  that  the  physical  portion  of 
the  subject  of  which  1  have  here  undertaken  to  treat,  consists  of  a  constantly  progressive  series  of 
things.  Now,  of  such  a  series,  there  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  an  origin,  and  this  origin  must 
have  existed,  or  been  concentred,  in  a  principle  of  unity.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  treat, 
in  the  first  place,  of  this  origin  or  unity,  in  order  that  its  true  nature  having  been  examined,  exr 
plained,  and  proved,  the  issues  or  deductions  which  form  the  series  of  things,  maybe  correctly 
carried  on  throughout  the  numerous  changes  and  appropriations  of  matter  which  constitute  the 
developement. 

"■J  will  now  proceed  to  (he  subject-matter  itself.  Man  has  been  placed  upon  the  earth  by  his 
Creator,  wi:liout  anything  in  possession,  but  with  a  capacity  to  procure  an  unlimited  variety.  His 
labour  is  the  means, — the  earth  is  the  field  on  which  it  is  to  be  exerted.  With  the  great  and  ex- 
alted power  of  providing  or  creating  matter  he  has  nothing  to  do.  The  sphere  assigned  for  his 
exertion  is  that  of  acting  upon,  or  modifying  the  matter  given.  He  is  free  within  a  wide  circle,  but 
the  bounds  of  the  circle  he  cannot  pass. 

"•The  first  thing  necessary  to  him  is  food,  for  without  that  he  must  perish  ;  his  first  care,  there- 
fore, is  to  procure  it.  It  is  evident,  that  if  God  had  not  so  arranged,  that  matter  adapted  to  appease 
hunger  and  to  sustain  life  had  been  of  easy  and  quick  acquirement,  the  preservation  of  the  race  of 
man  never  coujd  have  taken  place;  for  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a.  limited  space  of  time  during 
which  man  can  live  without  food.  I  will  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  my  arguuient, 
that  the  space  of  time  is  sixty  hours.  Now,  in  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary  that  food  be  acquired 
wil'dn  this  limit.  If,  by  any  change,  the  power  of  acquiring  it  should  be  placed  l>eyond,  or  ex- 
tended to  the  period  of  sixty-one  hours,  then  life  must  become  extinct.  The  fact,  however,  of  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  proves  that  the  matter  adapted  for  sustaining  life,  though  it  may  have 
been  scanty  at  first,  nevertheless  must  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  ordained  not  only 
to  exist  and  to  precede  life  itself,  but  also  to  be  capable  of  being  acquired  wiihin  a  given  space  of 
time. 

*"•  If,  in  the  state  of  things  just  described,  man  should  be  able  to  procure  only  sufficient  food  for 
his  OWN  wants,  his  species  could  not  increase.  This,  however,  is  not  tiie  case,  as  his  toil  is  rewarded 
with  more  tijan  is  sufficient  for  his  own  sustenance,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to  administer  to 
the  wants  of  others.  By  continued  application  to  the  same  sources,  he  soon  procures  even  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  his  own  family,  and  thus  a  store  is  collected,  by  which  he  acquires  the  power 
of  commencing  an  exchange,  that  is,  traffic  or  barter.  But  as  this  fir.st  step  from  the  simple  stale 
of  animal,  to  the  com})lex  state  of  social  existence,  is  a  most  important  advance,  the  state  of  facts 
which  constitutes  the  fulfilment,  and  will  show  the  nature  of  its  law,  requires  to  be  most  carefully 
and  closely  traced. 

"'•  From  what  I  have  already  advanced,  tJiis  first  and  most  important  proposition  may  be  deduced, 
namely,  that  an  increase  of  means  must  PRFCEDE  an  increase  of  species  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
and  keep  in  view  a  right  notion  of  the  welfare  of  any  society  of  people,  and.  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
of  all  mankind,  this  proposition  must  never  for  a  moiient  be  lost  sight  of.  VVe  know  by  experience, 
that  the  tendency  of  man's  nature  is  constantly  to  increase  its  species;  and  we  know  both  by  our 
experience  and  by  our  reason,  that  this  increase  should  be  preceded  by  a  constant  increase  of  the 
means  of  supporting  it. 


"I  desire  to  lay  most  particular  stress  uponihe  proposition  establishin"-  this  law  of  Precedence 
or  that  of  keeping  the  means  of  sustaining  population  always  beforehand,  or  ahead  of  population, 
because,  ahhough  this  law  has  been  especially  noticed  and  admitted  both  by  you  and  most  other  writers 
on  the  science,  yet  when  it  has  become  requisite  to  proceed  amidst  multiplied  and  intricate  calcu- 
lations, this  all-important  law  has  been,  in  every  instance,  neglected  and  (lermiiied  to  escape;  and 
hence  is  to  be  traced  ihe  intromission  of  a  great  portion  of  the  false  matter  which  at  present  exists 
in  the  state  of  the  science.  In  fact,  it  is  by  relinquishing  the  power  of  this  law,  that  the  truth  of  the 
whole  subject  is  lost. 

"•The necessity  that  the  means  of  sustaining  life  should  be  in  a  state  of  constant  precedence 
having  been  shown,  the  question  arises.  How  is  this  end  to  be  accomplished  ?  I  have  shown,  that 
the  first  step  towards  it  is,  that  one  man  procures  from  the  earth  more  food  than  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  own  want,  and  the  want  of  his  own  family,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  otfr^r  to  another  man 
a  portion  of  his  superabundant  food  for  anything  that  ihe  other  man  may  be  enabled  to  procure. 
Now,  here  is'introduced  a  second  party;  an<l  it  will  be  obvious,  that  no  exchange  of  anything  can 
take  place  \yithout  there  being  two  parties;  for  to  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  exchanging  anythinsf 
with  himself,  is  an  absurd  idea.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  second  person  now  introduced,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  he  also  has  been  under  the  same  law  of  necessity  as  the  first  person  was  under, 
namely,  that  of  being  urged  by  his  want  to  search  for  and  procure  food  in  the^r^^  instance.  Thus, 
et  necessarily  follows,  that  the  superabundant  store  of  the  one  mv!st  be  identical  with  the  super- 
abundant store  of  the  other,  that  is,  boih  stores  must  consist  of  food. 

"Here,  then,  is  exhibited  the  origin  of  a  stale  of  things  ^^hich  is  destined  to  exert  a  most 
powerful  influence  throughout  the  succeeding  series.  Here  is  brought  under  our  observation  the 
principle  oi  supply  in  its  simple  state,  not  having  received  any  social  adaptation.  The  thing  sup- 
plied is  in  excess,  both  parties  having  accjHjired  more  than  is  sufficient  for  their  own  present  want. 
It  is  supply,  without  the  presence  of  any  other  production  by  which  an  exchange  may  be  invited, 
that  is,  demand,  he  created.  The  production  itself  has  been  shown  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  indeed  so  essential,  that  without  it  life  would  be  become  extinct,  yet,  in  the  state  of  excess 
which  I  have  now  instanced,  it  cannot  be  rendered  available  as  a  matter  of  exchange.  It  can,  there- 
fore, acquire  no  value. 

'•Now,  before  the  fact  of  exchange  takes  place, — which,  it  will  be  seen,  must  introduce  the 
principle  of  the  social  acquisition  of  property.— it  is  most  desirab!e  to  view  clearly  the  case  of  the 
nvo  parties  which  I  have  adduced,  f  nd  which  I  intend  to  make  the  foundation  of  my  argument.  I 
will  call  them  A  and  B.  Neither  of  them  enjoy  a  priority  of  right  ihe  one  over  the  other.  There 
is  no  title  from  a  superior  power  investing  the  one.  and  leaving  the  other  uninvested:  both  have 
equal  and  unrestricted  access  to  the  matter  of  the  world,  and  both  have  laboured  upon  it  for  the 
same  purjiose,  and  both  have  acquired  from  ii  the  same  kind  of  production.  It  is  necessary  now  to 
consider  and  to  determine  in  what  way  the  important  step  or  advance  may  be  rightly  made.  A 
discerns  that  the  food  of  B  is  sufficient  both  for  B  and  himself  too;  and  B  discerns  the  same  fact 
with  regard  to  the  food  in  possession  of  A.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  labour  of  one  is  capable 
of  procuring,  as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  want  of  both.  The  step  then 
should  be.  tliat  a  division,  or  distinct  direction  of  labour,  take  place,  or  be  agreed  upon.  Hence  B 
ceases  to  labour  for  food,  and,  relying  for  food  on  the  exertions  of  A,  commences  acquiring  another 
production,  such  as  an  article  of  clothing,  for  this  would  naturally  come  next  in  order  to  food.  The 
undertaking  is  successful,  and  B  acquires  an  article  of  clothing  for  himself,  as  also  for  A.  Thus, 
the  superabusidant  acquisition  or  store  of  A,  which  consists  of  food,  acquires  value  on  account  of 
the  demand  made  by  B.  and  the  superabundant  production  or  s  ore  of  B,  which  consists  of  clothing, 
derives  value  on  account  of  the  demand  made  by  A. 

"•  Perhaps  your  mind  may  suggest  an  objection  against  the  course  of  argument  which  I  have 
just  advanced,  by  the  plea,  that  an  exchange  would  not  take  place  at  so  early  a  stage  as  that  which 
I  have  supposed.  You  may  be  induced  to  assert,  in  opposition,  that  when  A  found  his  power  of 
procuring  sustenance  increased,  and  as  he  thus  became  possessed  of  more  food  than  would  satisfy 
his  OWN  immediate  want,  that  he  would  then  direct  his  ow  n  labour  to  the  acquisition  of  another 
commodity;  and,  moreover,  that  when  his  second  effort  had  been  followed  by  a  result  as  successful 
as  his  first,  he  would  then  have  made  a  still  further  advance  himself,  and  have  procured  a  third 
kind  of  production,  and  so  have  continued  unconnected  by  any  act  of  exchange,  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  during  which  he  would  be  both  producer  and  consumer  of  the  articles  procured  by 
his  own  labour.  The  same  also  with  regard  to  B;  and  that  an  exchange,  or  social  communication 
and  compact,  would  not  take  place  until  a  much  more  considerable  advance  had  been  made  than 
that  wherefrom  I  have  wrought  out  my  method  of  exemplification. 

*'  You  will  perceive,  however,  th  it  the  object  of  my  argument  is  to  establish  a  PRINCIPLE 
of  exchange,  which,  I  shall  have  to  contend,  is  not  only  A  principle,  but  THE  principle,  calculated 
to  endure  throughout  an  unlimited  series  of  changes,  being  as  strong,  as  binding,  and  as  indispen- 
sable in  any  instance,  however  remote,  as  it  is  in  the  first.  Now,  in  order  to  find  out  and  establish 
this  important  point,  all  which  is  required  is,  to  keep  to  the  true  operation  of  matter-of-fact,  so  as, 
by  means  of  it,  to  discover  the  agency  of  cause,  and  to  mark  its  issues  or  effect.  Tlis  being 
regarded,  the  more  simple  the  matter  of  example  is,  the  better  adapted  it  is  to  the  purpose.  Because 
the  principle  may  not  have  been  adopted  at  the  earliest  stage,  ii  cannot  be  argued  hence,  that  the 
principle  is  not  true.  The  principle  must  be  the  same,  at  whatever  period  the  operation  of  facts 
calls  it  into  existence.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  objection  has  no  force,  and  that  my  proposition 
of  illustration  is  sound. 

''  As  I  must  now  bring  this  letter  to  a  close,  I  defer  the  continuation  of  my  argument  to  the 
next  opportunity. 

"  1  remain,  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 
*'No.  12,  Paragon,  Blackheath,  July  12,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  letter  is  inserted  with  much  pleasure.  The  placard  alluded  to  (a  copy  of  which 
icas  given  in  the  Fleet  Papers  of  the  \&thinsl.)  was  fortvarded  to  Mr.  Oaxtler  by  a  stretiuous 
opponent  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  of  sound  constitutional  principles.  If  Mr.  Godson  is  mis- 
represented therein,  he  will  know  how  to  meet  his  constituents.  May  the  true  friends  of  the 
poor  in  Nottingham  do  their  duty  at  the  forthcoming  election,  and  return  Mr.  FF  alter.,  the 
steady  and  unflinching  enemy  of  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law. 

''Nottingham.  July  10.  IS^2. 

""  Dear  Sir,— I  have  seen.,  with  the  greatest  amazement,  in  your  Fleet  Paper  of  to-day. 
an  account  of  Mr.  Godson's  voting  for  the  continuation  of  the  commission  for  five  years.  I 
immediately  turned  to  the  division  in  question,  and  found,  that  in  both  the  Grlobe  and  Morn- 
ing  Chronicle  newspapers,  Mr.  Godson  s  name  was  '  not '  in  the  list.  I  beg  that  you  will  give 
this  fact  to  the  public  in  your  next  publication. 

'"About  three  weeks  since,  there  was  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  copied 
from  thence  into  all  the  Radical  papers,  stating  that  Mr.  Godson  had,  on  every  occasion  this 
session,  voted  'for'  the  New  Poor  Law  ;  and  it  was  contradicted  in  large  type  in  the  Times, 
by  Mr.  Godson,  I  believe,  himself;  and  he  also  stated,  that  he  had  voted  against  it  in  several 
of  the  divisions  which  had  lately  taken  place.  The  whole  fact  of  the  case  seems  to  be  a  most 
determined  and  villanous  attempt  by  the  Radicals  to  blacken  Mr.  Godson's  character,  tiian 
whom,  not  a  more  conscientious  and  bold  defender  of  Englishmen  s  rights  is  to  be  found. 

"It  is  expected  here  in  Nottingham,  that  the  new  writ  will  come  down  7ie.vt  week,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  Air.  IV alter' s  triumphant  return.  Hoping  that  you  conlinue 
in  good  healthy 

"  /  remain,  yours  truly., 

"  To  Mr.  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison,  London.''  "  CHARLES  F.  NIXON." 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  Leeds. — His  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds   Conservative  Journal  ncxi 
week. 

John  Hall,  Manchester. — TVell  may  '■'the  Church  be  in  danger." 

INTIMIDATION   OF    THE    ANTI-CORN-LAW-LEAGUE    OVER   THE    CONSER- 
VATIVE MINISTERS. 
The  Manchester,  Ijirmingham,  and  Bolton  Police  Act. 

The  officers  of  this  Force  were  appointed  by  the  Government.  A  demand  havinsf  been  niadf 
by  the  Whigs  of  those  lov^ns,  thnt  the  present  ofiicers  should  be  discharjjed,  the  Con';ervaii\  e 
Government  have  yielded  tlie  point,  and  have  also  si^ranted  the  right  of  all  future  appoininjenls  to 
ihe  Whig,  or  Anti-Corn  Law  municipal  corporations! 

Query — Have  the  old  officers  been  too  independent  for  the  revolutionary  purposes  of  the 
Leaguers?     Would  Sir  James  Graham  have  yielded,  if  tiie  corporations  had  been  Conservatives  ? 
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NOTICE    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERS.' 
'^The  FLEET  PAPERS.— 
"A  MAN  AND  HIS  FAMILY  REDUCED  TO  LIVE  UPON  HORSE-FLESH. 

"Isihis  Eii^^laiid  ! — Protestant,  Christian  England  I  once  «o  relebrated  for  its  pre-eminent 
])umaniiy  ?  Can  this  he  the  country  which  has  paid  twenty  millions  of  sterling  pounds  to  emancipate 
ilie  African  slave  in  our  colonies,  and  yet  suffers  our  own  hard-working,  industrious  population  to 
s!ar\e.  or  to  live  on  a  revoltiujj  kind  of  'coarse  food  ?'  We  have  been  induced  to  ask  ourselves 
tlie>e  questions  from  the  perusal  of  the  foUowinsf  letter  in  Oastler's  Fleet  Papers,  Vol.  2,  No.  29, 
•  •f  this  day's  date.  It  is  siijned  John  Haigh,  of  Horton,  near  Bradford,  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Leach,  of  Huddersheld,  one  of  the  deputation  who  lately  waited  on  the  Ministers  on  the  question 
of  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill;  and  is  as  follows: —         »         *         *         * 

'•  Gracious  Heavens!  is  this  the  way  one  'fellow  worm'  treats  his  starving  fellow?  Is  this  the 
'  coarser  food'  which  the  New  Poor  Law  was  to  drive  men  to  live  on  ?  Is  this  the  wise,  humane, 
henevolent  law  which  was  to  '  raise  the  condition  of  the  working  classes' — to  render  them  indepen- 
dent, sober,  industrious,  comfortable — and  is  (his  ihe  law  which  Sir  James  Graham  is  so  solicitous 
to  perpetuate?'* — Halifax  Guardian,  J ul^  16,  1S42. 

"  DUBLIN  PROTESTANT  OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

"  The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  valuable  Society  was  held  in  Fishamble  Street  Theatre, 
Dublin,  on  Thursday  last,  the  14th  instant,  and  was  largely  attended. 

"Mr.  Macbride  in  the  Chair. 

"After  a  good  deal  of  important  business  had  been  transacted. — 

"The  Rev,  T,  D.  Gregg  rose  to  give  notice,  that  as  the  Repeal  Association  had  begun  to 
petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  oaths  and  declarations  taken  by  Protestant  members  of  the  legislature 
and  the  hii^h  functionariesof  llie  State,  asserting  the  pernicious  character  of  the  Popish  sut^erstition, 
and  of  the  Pope's  pretended  supremacy,  he  (Mr.  G.)  would,  en  the  next  night,  move,  'That  peti- 
tions be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying,  that  the  national  protest  against  Popery 
be  preserved  inviolate.'  After  speaking  to  the  subject  of  the  notice,  he  said,  that  he  would  call  the 
atteniion  of  tl;e  meeting  to  another  point,  somewhat  related  to  what  had  g-oue  before.  He  was 
convinced,  that,  as  operatives  as  well  as  Protestants,  it  would  interest  them.  One  of  the  best  of 
Christians,  the  most  faithful  of  Protestants,  and  the  truest  friend  of  the  poor,  was  then  under 
circumstances  calculated  toelicit  their  most  heartfelt  sympathy.  He  alluded  to  Richard  Oastler. 
(Hear.)  His  name  and  character  were  not  as  well  known  in  that  as  in  the  sister  country,  although 
r.o  doubt  some  of  them  had  heard  of  h:m.  He  (Mr.  G.)  would  state  a  few  particulars  with  respect 
to  him.  He  was  the  candidate  for  the  representative  of  Huddersfield,  put  forward  by  the  people, 
and  with  every  likelihood  of  success.  On  being  asked,  on  the  hustings,  '  If  you  should  be  returned 
to  Parliament,  would  you  repeal  the  Emancipation  Act?'  instantly  replied — -If  I  had  the  power 
to  r<  peal  it,  I  would  do  so  this  moment.'  (Hear.)  A  gentleman  of  considerable  property  and 
itiHiience,  afterwards  came  to  him,  and  slated,  that  he  approved  of  his  general  views,  and  that  if  he 
woi:ld  only  withdraw  what  he  had  said  about  'repealing  the  Emancipation  Act.'  he  would  vote  for 
)iini.  as  would  his  friends.  The  answer  of  Oastler  was  prompt  and  decisive — 'Sir,  in  answering  as 
1  did.  I  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  were  it  in  my  power,  1  would  this  moment  repeal  the  Eman- 
cipation Act;  and  if  I  am  sent  to  Parliament,  1  would  do  so,  if  I  had  the  power.  I  should  be  glad 
»»f  your  support,  and  thank  you  for  it,  but  cannot  purchase  it  by  an  abandonment  of  my  principles. 
^Vhat  I  have  ^aid  is  noihiiig  but  the  truth,  and  I  must  say  what  1  think  and  believe  to  be  true.  If 
1  go  lo  Parliament,  I  will  go  resolved  to  work  out  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  I 
Avill  not  deceive  you  to  obtain  your  support.'  (Loud  cheers.)  Well,  he  held  by  his  principles,  and 
lie  !o-it  the  election;  had  he  swerved,  be  would  have  won  a  seat,  but  forfeited  his  honour.  (Cheers.) 
He  was  once  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 'Mr  Oastler,  I  have  heard  you  talk  a  great 
deal  about  Toryism,  pray  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  Toryism.'  He  replied — 'I  mean  by  Toryism, 
my  Lord  Duke,  a  place  for  everything,  nnd  everything  in  its  place;  a  good  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
<!ay"s  work.  The  King  happy,  secure,  and  revered  upon  his  throne;  the  nobles  happy,  secure,  and 
i.ououred  in  their  cesiles  ;  the  gentry  and  rich  merchants  happy,  secure,  and  beloved  in  their  man- 
sions; the  traders  haopy.  secure,  and  respected  in  their  houses ;  and  the  cottagers  happy,  secure, 
and  as  much  respected  as  the  best  of  them  in  their  cottages.'  (Loud  cheers.)  He  (Mr.  Gregg)  quoted 
from  mcmurv  ;  bat  such  were  the  noble  sentiments  of  this  truly  Christian  man.  Well,  when  the 
New  Poor  Law  was  brought  forward  by  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Oastler,  who  saw  at  once  its  unconsti- 
tuiional  and  unchristian  character,  strenuously  exerted  himself  against  it,  and  used  his  great  popu- 
larity and  influence  lo  stir  up  the  community  to  oppose  it.  He  vvas,  at  the  time,  agent,  as  they 
call  ii  in  Ireland,  to  a  wealthy  and  arisiocratical  commoner,  having,  in  that  capacity,  an  income 
of  300/.,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  JOO/.  a  year.  His  employer  vvas  in  favour  of  the  new 
Bill,  and  exerted  his  influence  with  Oastler  to  silence  his  opposition  to  it.  Now,  let  them  onlv  con- 
reive  a  man  with  an  ample  provision,  and  a  family  depending  on  him,  compelled  by  principle  to 
re«.i>ta  bad  l.^w.  and  yet  required,  under  pain  of  beggary  and  destitution,  to  accede  to  if.  Who 
A\ouId  not  say,  'He  must  yield,  he  has  nothing  else  for  it — he  must  submit  to  circumstances — his  all 
depends  on  his  employer — he  will  not  dare  to  dispute  his  vvilj  V  All  the  world  would  talk  thus:  but 
the  world,  in  so  talkin;^,  would  show  its  ignorance  of  Oasiler.  How  did  he  act  ?  '  Come  want — 
come  destitution — come  the  con'.empt  that  ever  a-comijanies  them — come  imprisonment — come 
death  itself.  I  will  not  abandon  my  principles,  nor  forsake  the  cause  of  the  poor.'  Such  was,  in 
fact,  his  decision.  What  then?  He  was  thru>t  out  of  the  stewardship  by  his  master,  and  thrust 
into  prison  for  the  balance  he  owed  him.  (Loud  groans  and  cheers  for  some  time.)  He  (Mr.  Gregg) 
(iici  lii/t  think  that  history  aflorded  a  uiore  noble  inslanceof  sleru  iniegrity.  (Hoar,  and  cheers.)  It 
vas  harder  to  face  jioverty  and  desiituiion  than  the  caiiLon's  niuuih.  Oastler  ciiose  the  harder  part, 
and  is  now,  iu  consequt  iice.  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet ;  but  lie  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  labour- 
iU'-classes  of  Eng-ai.ii.    (Chccis.)     Ho\\e\er,  v.hcu  he  was  throv.u  in.o   prisxn,  he  immediately 
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commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly  tract,  called  the  Fleet  Papers.  This  circulates  far  and  wide, 
and  lias  made  his  imprisonment  a  source  of  usefulness,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  supposed  attain- 
able had  he  enjoyed  full  liberty.  At  the  present  moment,  the  influence  of  his  writings  has  pervaded 
England,  and  kindled  an  itidi«ination  against  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  that  is  a  prelude  to  its 
overthrow.  He  (Mr.  Gregji)  had  enjoyed  the  privileire  of  Mr.  Oastler's  acquaintance  for  above 
ten  years;  he  always  esteemed  him  highly.  His  Fleet  Papers,  which  fully  develope  his  character 
and  his  history,  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  his  highest  honour  and  veneration.  He  trusted  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  having  him  amongst  them,  and  hearing  him  in  that  house.  (Loud  cheers.)  He 
had  something  like  a  pron)ise  of  a  visit  froMi  him  when  he  was  liberated.  Would  they  wish  to  see 
him?  (To  this  appeal,  the  meeting  loudly  responded,  with  one  voice,  'Yes!')  He  (Mr,  Gregg) 
had  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon  be  out  of  prison,  and  in  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  It  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  country  if  he  were  high  in  office.  (Hear,  hear.)  However,  there  was  at  that  time 
a  testimonial  raising  for  him  in  England — it  amounted  already  to  nearly  1,000/.  He  would  be 
rejoiced  if  they  could  send  a  contribution,  though  it  were  but  a  small  one,  to  so  worthy  an  object. 
Suppose  it  did  not  swell  the  amount  much,  it  would  show  their  good  will.  ('  We  will  do  it.')  Mr. 
Oastler  had  done  him  the  favour  to  send  over  to  him  some  of  the  Fleei  Papers,  which  were  odd 
numbers,  for  distribution  ;  and  he  had  desired  them  to  be  handed  to  members  at  the  door.  He  had 
no  doubt  but  that  the  perusal  would  both  instruct  and  delight  them.  (The  Rev.  Gentleman,  after 
intimating  that  the  matter  should  be  carried  further,  sat  down  amid  cheers.} 
"  The  meeting  shortly  after  sung  the  Doxology,  and  separated." 

LETTER  XXV. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OP  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir, — In  my  last  letter,!  commenced  my  constructive  argument,  by  showing  what 
must  necessarily  be  the  beginning  or  germ  of  a  social  compact.  By  this,  the  method  was  exhibited 
in  which  mankind  acquire  possession  of  those  things  that  are  indispensable  for  supporting  their 
existence.  I  siiovved,  that  what  is  required  on  the  part  of  man  is  labour.  The  reward  or  fruit 
of  his  labour  becoming  larger  than  is  necessary  for  himself,  a  portion  of  it  is  proffered  to  another 
man.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  also  with  regard  to  this  other  man.  The  result  is,  a  relinquish- 
ment on  the  part  of  one  of  an  occupation  which  can  be  performed  for  both  by  the  operation  of  one, 
and  the  adoption,  in  its  place,  of  a  second  employment,  whereby  each  man  directs  his  labour  towards 
increasing  the  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  himself  and  the  other,  thus  constituting  a  social  union  or 
compact. 

"  Here,  it  must  be  most  especially  observed,  that  the  interest  of  A  is  placed  in  the  keeping  of 
B;  and  the  interest  of  B  is  placed  in  the  keeping  of  A  :  for  the  giving  up  in  part  a  reliance  upon 
themselves  has  been  induced  by  the  TRUST  that  one  reposes  in  the  other.  Now,  it  is  apparent, 
upon  the  face  of  this  state  of  things,  that  there  is  the  utmost  necessity  for  the  supervening  of  a 
moral  law  of  action.  If  the  condition  of  man  had  been  ordained  to  be  and  to  continue  merely  such 
as  that  of  the  brutes,  each  supplying  his  own  want,  aided  only  by  his  instinctive  and  physical  capacity, 
never  entering  into  a  state  of  mutual  assistance  and  compact,  no  such  moral  law  need  supervene; 
but  the  very  first  step  into  a  social  state,  introduces  the  fact  of  dependence,  distinct  from,  and  in 
/rrff/z7io»  ^0,  that  general  dependence  which  we  have  upon  God,  as  the  one  bountiful  provider  of  all 
matter.  Thus  we  have  God  as  the^r*^  cause,  the  creator  both  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material ; 
man  a  second  cause,  or  a  spiritual  and  intelligent  agent,  entrusted  with  the  regulation,  distribution, 
and  appropriation  of  the  unintelligent  material. 

"The  dependence,  then,  which  I  have  sliown  to  exist  in  a  state  of  social  intercourse  or  compact, 
namely,  that  of  A  depending  upon  B,  and  B  depending  upon  A,  involves  a  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  moral  lavv,  which  shall  influence  or  regulate  the  principle  of  action — that  principle  is 
the  will  towards  a  right  use  or  application  of  the  matter  which  is  subject  to  its  control.  God  having 
ordained  that  all  things,  whether  necessary,  convenient,  or  luxurious,  shall  be  procured  by  the  sole 
instrumentality  of  labour,  aided  and  improved  by  the  assistance  which  man  may  render  to  man  by 
the  divided  operation  of  labour,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  to  such  a  physical  developement,  the  same 
all-wise  and  perfect  Being  would  affix  amoral  law,  compatible  with  the  attributes  of  his  own  nature, 
'J'o  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  to  infer  that  God  has  ordained  an  imperfect  or  immoral  law  as 
necessary  to  guide  the  practice  of  man,  which  would  be  arraigning  or  depreciating  his  attribute  of 
goodness,  and  placing  him  in  alliance  with  evil,  or  declaring  him  to  be  the  cause  of  evil.  The 
course  in  which  I  will  hereafter  direct  my  argument,  shall  be  in  connexion  with  a  moral  law; 
showing,  in  every  instance,  that  good  moral  action  being  a  cause,  good  physical  state  will  be  the 
result;  bad  moral  action  a  cause — bad  physical  state  an  effect.  It  is  evident,  that  the  introduction 
of  a  second  or  parallel  law,  such  as  the  moral  law,  into  any  scientific  research,  mu^t  form  a  useful 
and  most  valuable  adjunct;  for  whenever  any  matter  arises  which  is  calculated  to  perplex  or  mislead 
the  understanding,  a  reference  to  the  adjunctive  rule  will  be  a  ready  test,  whereby  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  deduction  or  conclusion  be  or  be  not  correctly  worked. 

"I  think  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  re-state  here  those  points  of  my  argument  which  I  have 
already  advanced.  They  are  as  follow: — Man  an  active,  intelligent,  though  destitute  being.  His 
sphere  the  earth;  its  matter  passive  or  dormant,  though  capable  of  being  wrought  or  moulded  into 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms  adapted  to  his  use.  Labour  the  sole  instrument.  Food  the  first  thin^ 
required  and  procured,  and  this  ordained  to  precede  or  be  in  advance.  A  superabundant  acqui- 
sition or  supply  of  the  first  want,  or  food,  incites  to  a  division,  or  a  different  application  of  labour, 
whereby  a  second  want,  clothing,  is  supplied,  a  portion  of  which  being  proffered  in  exchange  for  a 
portion  of  food,  tiie  great  principle  of  value  in  exchange  springs  up,  caused  by  demand.  Thus,  two 
parties,  A  and  B,  are  in  union  with,  or  dependent  on  one  another.  This  dependence  establishes 
the  necessity  for,  and  brings  into  operation,  a  moral  law. 

"  Sucli  being  the  state  of  my  case  at  present,  I  will  now  carry  on  my  argument  a  little  further. 
I  will  suppose  tliat  observation  and  practice  have  improved  the  knowledge  and  expertness  of  both 
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A  and  B;  the  consequence  is,  that  they  make  further  advances  in  their  respective  employments^ 
and  acquire  a  still  larger  store.  This  enables  athird  division  of  labour  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
C,  the  offspring  of  A,  who  labours  separately  for  materials  to  build  a  habitation  with,  and  in 
exchange  for  his  surplus  production  of  rude  timber,  receives  a  portion  of  the  food  acquired  by  his 
parent  A,  and  of  the  clothing  acquired  by  B.  Again,  D,  the  offspring  of  B,  labours  for  fuel,  and 
in  like  manner  is  supplied  in  his  undertaking  by  the  conjoined  demand  made  by  A,  B,  and  C.  Thus, 
there  are  four  distinct  parties.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  who  are  working  in  conjunction;  and  there  are  also 
four  distinct  commodities,  which  are  produced  or  brought  together  for  exchange,  each  party  con- 
cerned in  the  labour  of  acquiring,  deriving  benefit  from  the  employment  of  the  others  as  well  as  his 
own. 

"Here,  then,  is  shown  to  exist,  though  in  an  infant  state,  a  community  with  its  stock;  the 
aggregate  of  persons  forming  the  community,  the  aggregate  of  consumable  or  exchangable  produc- 
tions forming  the  slock.  Such  are  the  sources  of  the  temporal  well-being  of  mankind  ;  and  whether 
we  have  to  regard  them  as  being  two  or  two  millions,  four  or  four  millions,  eight  or  eight  millions 
or,  indeed,  as  any  number  whatever,  1  propose  to  show  that  the  great  general  principle,  that  is,  the 
law  of  motion,  advance,  or  improvement,  must,  of  necessity,  he  and  continue  the  same. 

"The  inference  deducible  from  the  matter-of-fact  which  I  have  now  advanced,  is,  that  in  order 
to  ensure  the  physical  well-being  of  a  community,  it  is  necessary  that  stock  should  be  constantly 
increased;  and  also,  that  the  increase  should  be  adequate  to  an  ascertained  degree  or  proportion. 
This  degree  is  indicated  by  another,  and  that  is.  the  degree  of  the  increase  of  the  people  who  are 
to  be  maintained  by  means  of  this  stock.  The  object,  therefore,  which  every  reasoneron  the  science 
of  social  economy  has  to  keep  in  view  is  this — that  Stock  or  Capital,  as  compared  with  Population, 
be  not  permitted  to  decline  to  a  lower  proportionate  level ;  but  that  the  increase  of  the  one  be  kept, 
at  the  least,  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  other.  The  subject,  therefore,  as  I  have  stated  on  a 
preceding  occasion,  resolves  itsplf  into  a  law  of  comparative  proportionate  progression. 

"There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  then,  respecting  the  object  that  is  to  be  attained,  which 
is,  that  the  aggregate  of  stork  or  capital  be  kept  in  advance  of  the  aggregate  of  population  which 
is  to  be  sustained  by  it.  Tlius,  let  the  stock  or  capital  of  a  community  be  represented  by  the 
number  l.OJO,  and  the  population  of  the  same  community  be  represented  by  the  same  number.  Now, 
if  population  be  increased  to  1.200,  and  the  stock  or  capital  be  increased  to  1,100  only,  the  pro- 
portion is  changed,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  the  community  must  be  deteriorated  thereby  ; 
for  it  will  be  obvious,  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen  in  this  case — either  some  of  the  commu- 
nity must  be  left  altogether  unsupported,  or,  if  supported,  they  must  derive  the  means  of  support 
by  participating  in  the  possession,  that  is.  encroaching  on  the  enjoyments  of  other  members;  but  in 
either  case,  the  circunistances  of  the  community  will  have  received  detriment.  The  object  to  which 
we  have  to  direct  our  attention  having  been  thus  demonstrated,  the  matter  for  deliberation  and 
decision  will  be,  the  way  or  means  by  which  the  objpct  may  be  attained. 

"•  You  will  perceive,  that  in  the  foundation  of  the  argument  which  I  have  already  constructed, 
I  have  admitted  no  other  principle  of  change  excepting  that  which  arises  from  conjunction  or  co- 
action — all  the  four  parties  concerned  giving  and  receiving  an  equal  measure  of  benefit.  Thus, 
while  in  the  four  divisions  of  employment  or  of  labour  which  I  have  adopted,  there  is  diversity  of 
operation,  yet  there  is  unity  of  object  and  principle,  and  the  result  is  moral  and  physical  support 
and  agreement,  or  harmony.  I  will  show,  in  the  next  place,  that  however  extensively  or  numerously 
the  division  and  sub-division  of  employment,  or  matter  of  diversity,  be  carried  on,  yet  it  is  essential 
for  the  attainment  of  our  object,  which  is  the  good  of  ALL,  that  the  unity  of  principle  he  preserved 
throughout.  As  this,  however,  will  constitute  the  vital  point  of  our  question  and  of  our  controversy, 
it  will  require  most  especial  consideration,  and  I  will  treat  of  it  in  my  next  letter. 

"■  I  will  conclude  this  letter  by  representing  to  you  the  duty  of  abandoning  that  loose  and  incor- 
rect method  of  arguing  which  is  characteristic  of  the  school  of  political  philosophy  to  which  you 
have  hitherto  attached  yourself;  for  the  custom  of  the  disciples  of  this  school  has  been,  and  still  is, 
to  profess  one  object  and  to  pursue  another.  It  is  a  settled  practice  with  you,  and  those  who  agree 
and  act  on  your  side,  to  vaunt  an  attachment  to  the  general  advantages  and  rights  of  all  classes  of 
inen;  but  the  moment  when  the  perception  breaks  in  upon  you,  that  the  advantages  and  rights  of 
all  cannot  be  secured  excepting  by  an  obedience  being  rendered  to  a  strict  rule  or  law  of  action, 
you  abandon  at  once  your  regard  for  general  right,  and  prefer  to  revel  in  that  which  you  call  con- 
genial freedom.  Thus,  right  is  ejected  from  your  .system,  and  wrong  is  admitted;  and  that  wrong 
being  painted  in  glaring  and  false  colours,  and  its  form  enveloped  in  garments  of  external  beauty, 
all  suspicion  of  its  bad  character  is  attempted  to  be  allayed,  and  you  boldly  and  audaciously 
assume  for  it  the  title  of  rational  liberty.  But  when  we  who  have  a  conviction  that  this  exalted  title 
has  been  surreptitiously  assumed,  commence  our  examination,  and  proceed  to  strip  the  creature  of 
your  imagination  of  a  little  of  its  meretricious  decoration,  we  soon  discern  its  true  character,  which, 
instead  of  being  that  of  rational  liberty,  we  find  to  be  irrational  and  basely  licentious — formed  and 
adapted  to  administer  to  the  pleasures  and  excesses  of  the  few,  but  conducing  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  dearest  rights  and  privileges  of  men  in  general,  destructive  alike  of  body  and  of  spirit. 

"  Such  is  the  character  of  your  dearly  cherished  principle.  Competition,  which  you  know  to  be 
the  soul  of  your  system.  I  know  you  will  be  startled  by  this  assertion,  exclaim  that  it  is  merely  a 
reiteration  of  the  ancient  and  exploded  nonsense,  affect  to  deride  it,  and  endeavour  to  turn  aside 
from  strict  investigation;  but  I  will  PROVE  my  assertion  to  be  true. 

"Though  the  principle  of  unrestrained  competition  be  upheld  by  members  of  one  House  of 
Parliament,  from  a  clever,  versatile,  and  dogmatic  Brougham  down  to  a  weak  Fitzwilliam,  and 
tamely  acquiesced  in  byothers  who  can  neither  perceive  nor  argue  at  a'l — and  though,  in  the  other 
House,  obsequious  members  cringe  and  yield  under  the  timid  and  time-serving  policy  of  a  vaccilr 
Jating  and  deceitful  Peel — nevertheless,  the  people  themselves  must  be  undeceived,  or  a  state  of 
increased  and  increasing  buffering  and  degradation  must  be  their  inevitable  lot. 

"■  1  remain.  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant. 
"  No.  12,  Paragon,  Blackhealh,  July  19,  1842."  ""  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  Oastler  will  be  oblis^ed  to  any  friend  who  will  foricard  to  him  (to  he  returtiedj  No.  37  of 

the  London  Mercury,  Mai/  28,  1837. 
'X.  Y,  Carlton  Club,  writes  a  very  long,  and  a  very  angry  lettef,  complaining  of  the  erposur-- 
which  is  made  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  Fleet  Papers.     X.  Y.  says,  that  ^"^  Mr.  Oastler  is 
doing  great  injury  to  himself  and  to  ^-  the  Parly''  by  such  publications^'' — he  growls  at  the 
epithets  •'■  Dictator^'  a?id  '•'•Lick-spittles." 

Mr.  Oastler  s  answer  is  very  short.  If  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  is  offensive  to  Sir 
Robert  and  his  friends- — if  the  publication  nf  his  own  words  is  injurious  to  the  Premier  and 
his  follnicers — so  much  the  more  are  they  to  be  despised. 

If  jMr.  Oastler'' s  '"interest^'''  or  the  interest  of  *'  the  party,'"  will  be  injured  by  the  truth, 
so  be  it,  says  Mr.  O. 

TVhen  Mr.  Oastler  is  furnished  with  more  appropriate  epithets  for  a  man  and  his  '■'■tail,'' 
who  have  deceived  a  co7ifiding  constituency^  he  wHl  use  them.  Men  who  have  purchased  their 
"seats"  with  money,  are  not  very  '•'•honourable^' — those  who^iave  bought  them  with  '■*  enor- 
mous lying,"  are  base  and  dishonest. 

The  Fleet  Papers  were  not  established  to  sr.ppcrt  any  pcirty — they  arc  intended  to  uphold 
constitxitional  principles,  by  which  alone  Engiish  society  can  be  cemented.  If  the  Conser- 
vatives have  Resolved  to  adopt  ''  liberal,  enlightened  "  fVhig  measures,  the  writer  of  the 
Fleet  Papers  must  oppose  them,  as  strcniiovs'y  as  he  has  evtr  resisted  the  ilestructive  and 
revolutionary  agency  of  the  "  Liberals."  Nay,,  if  the  destruction  of  the  Constituiioji  be  a 
necessity,  it  were  better  that  it  should  be  pulicd  to  pieces  by  its  avowed  enemies,  than  crum- 
bled to  atoms  by  those  who  pretend  io  be  its  friend.^. 


The  following  letter,  from  my  old  and  highly-priced  tVicnd,  Mr.  William  Atkinson, 
of  Leeds,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all  ivho  really  wish  well  to  ''Old 
England."  Perhaps  I  am  partial,  but  it  is  even  so;  when  Atkinson  writes  or 
speaks,  the  true,  right  old  English  chords  of  my  heart  always  vibrate.  He  is 
one  of  England's  best  sons,  "  All  of  the  olden  times." — Well,  then,  let  the  rea- 
ders of  the  FJeel  Papers  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  between  the  Hands 
and  the  Lands  of  Oi-d  England,  by  iunnediately  sending  petitions  to  Parliament 
for  Home  Colonization'.     Now  is  the  time — now,  or  never  ! — R.O. 

"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LEEDS  CONSERVATIVE  JOURNAL. 

"StR. —  Beinij  far  from  satisfied  by  the  results  of  the  late  meeting  (»f  the  Shopkeepers  of  Leeds, 
assembled  at  ihe  Court  Himse  last  week,  to  consider  upon  liie  means  of  remedying  ihe  appallin"' 
distress  so  generally  experienced,  I  request  you  will  obl.ge  ine  by  the  insertion  of  the  following 
remarks  in  your  truly  Conservative  paper. 

"•  Nuinfceriess  cotnpiainis  and  representations  of  the  dreadful  siifFerin<rs  under  which  a  large 
portion  of  ihe  community  groans  have  been  made  to  tlie  Government ;  sufferings  which  have  been 
fully  admitted  by  the  Queen.  Iier  Minisiers,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  this  be;ng  done,  and 
the  Premier  having  told  the  people  that  no  relief  could  be  expected  to  result  from  am  legislation 
that  could  be  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  that  the  existing  suffering  must  be  home  with  until 
ci-lleviated  by  natural  cau>es,  reiteration  of  a  distress,  apparently  the  precursor  of  national  ruin, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  proposit.on  of  attainable  remedial  measures,  appears  to  me  both  idle, 
impertinent,  and  pusillanimoUM. 

••I  beg  leave  to  inquire.  Are  the  causes  to  which  Sir  H.  Peel  made  allusion,  'existing-  circum- 
stances,' or  .such  as  may  arise  from  the  measures  adopted  ?  From  the  latter  1  am  unable  to  discover 
even  a  glimpse  of  hope  that  the  community  will  be  beiietited  by  them;  if  froiii  -he  tonuer.  ihe  most 
o-bvious  con<iequence  of  jI.o  Government's  leaving  evih  alone,  and  persisting  in  non-iegislaiion  for 
their  removal,  will  be  to  drive  the  people  to  desperation  by  protracted  suffering,  and  to  cause  them 
I-.:)  attempt  ihe  ai'option  of  an  Agrarian  law  as  a  dernier  resource.  The  B;iish  Goveroaient  has 
Mfust'd  to  protecl  labour,  '.>L;hi  niosl  otht^r  nafioas  are  determined  to  protect  iheirs :  it  i^  peifecily 
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oSvinus,  both  from  their  adopted  measures  and  their  openly  declared  intentions,  thai  Russia,  Prussia, 
I'f  l^ium,  the  whole  of  the  German  stales.  France,  the  United  Slates  of  America.  Hanover,  &c.  &o., 
are  determined  to  protect  the  labour  of  their  several  productive  classes ;— they  j\isi|y  estimate  the 
latent  sophistical  measures  of  the  Dritish  Government,  pocket  the  humbug,  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at 
our  simplicity,  and  aie  determined  to  take  care  of  themselves,  whilst  British  Ie.i,'-isla'ors  have  cast  to 
tl;e  wind  those  wise  protective  lavvs-of  our  ancestors,  (under  which  this  kinjjdom  ro-e  to  her  hijjhest 
emin(  nee)  ;  and  havetherel>y  brought  decay,  misery,  discontent,  and  approaching  ruin,  upon  a  great 
and  prosperous  nation.   They  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  by  'Jblind  leaders  of  the  blind/  our 
vreat  political  econi>n)ists,  whose  blundering  inconclusiveness,  inconsistency,  and  ab?»ndonment  of 
Just  and  logical  disqtiisilion,  are  deal  Iv  exnosed   by  the  best  writer  on   political  economy  who  has 
biiherto  appeared  upon  that  .science,  Mr.  Wm.  Atkinson,  of  London,  addressed  to  J.  R.  M  Culloch, 
Esq..  and  published  upon  the  covers  of  the  F/ee/Pfl/jer*.     These  letters  are  highly  worth  the  perusal 
and  calm  ingenuous  consideration  of  all  who  value  truth  and  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  as  also 
are  the  Fleet  Papers,  which  contain  a  mass  of  the  most  valuable  information,  correct  reasoning, 
and  a  true  portrait  of  a  Christian  patriot.     Our  excellent  member,  Mr.  Wm.  Beckett,  said  in  Par- 
liament, ' lliat  prosperity  covld  7}ever  be  arrived  at.  or  maintained  in  this   count r;/,  bij  any 
measures  icliidi  did  not  recognize  the  regular  emploijment  and  proper  remuneration  of  the 
people,  and  their  consequent  power  of  consumption.^  The  absenceof  such  measures  has  swamj)e(l 
internal  consumption,  and  left  an  overstocked  markot,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  ruinous  trade; 
a  free  or  contracted  consumption  creates  profit  or  loss  in  trade;  it  is  s.  free  internal  consumption 
that  f^ives  remunerating  prices  and  wages,  and  fixes  the  market  price  at  a  remunerating  rale  upon 
the  various  articles  of  general  consumption.     When  such  a  stale  .shall  prevail,  foreigners  who  may 
frequentour  markets  will,  without  much  hesitation,  pav  a  market  price  for  articles  they  have  occasion 
for — but  more  than  thei/  need  thei/  wit  I  7ioi  purchase,  if  offered  to  the- m  at  a  loss  of  SO  per  cent. 
The  loss  at  present  experienced  nationally  by  ihe  non-employed  labour,  and  the  starvation  wnge.s 
that  prevail,  exceeds  four  millions  sterling  weekly:  if  two-ihirds  of  such  amount  were  circulated 
in  our  markets,  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  expended,  we  should  know  but  liiile  or  nothing  of  the 
want  of  trade,  or  of  distress,  mendicity,  and  crime,  compared  wiiJi  what  we  at  present  experience. 
1  state  this  advisedlj/,  however  it  may  he  doubted  hijmany.     The  soil  is  the  grand  earthly  blessing^ 
prepared  by  the  All-wise  and  BeneticentCreator  of  all  things — the  staffof  life  to  the  whole  animate 
creation.     In  the  infancy  of  the  Cotton  manufacture,  and   previous  thereto   in  Lancashire,  and  I 
believe  generally  elsewhere,  the  weavers  and  oiher  o[;eratives  htld  small   farms,  which  were  their 
])rincipal  stay:  and  which  they  attended  to  as  such,  until  thi' high  wages  paid  for  weaving  and  other 
manual  labour  in  that  manufacture,  progrf ssively  withdrew  the  just  dependence  due  to  this  first 
earthly  blessing,  and  caused  it  to   be  lightly  esteemed.     As  manufactures  increased,  and  manual 
labour  became  more  valuable,  the  invention  of  machinery,  in  aid  of  manual  labour,  was  resorted  to. 
Had  this  effort  to  aid   manual  labour  been   pursued  with  prudence  and   discretion,  and  with  due 
respect  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  'Thou  shall  in  no- wise  oppress  ihy  poor  broih.er,'  it  would  have 
ci  ntinued  a  blessing,  as  it  first  appeared  to  be;   but  the  inoiduiate  desire  of  gain,  that  passion  for 
accumulation,  which  in  man,  unfortunately,  has  no  limit,  urged  unregulated  accumulation  of  machi- 
nery, to  an  extent  which  changed  the  apparent  blessing  into  a  direful  curse,  and  is  now  become  the 
rod  of  correction  we  suffer  under;  and  will  become  the  same  to  all  nations  that  shall  not  use  it  in 
subservience  to  the  law  of  the  King  of  Kings.     The  usual  field  for  the  due  employment  of  manual 
labour  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  greatly  encroached  upon  by  the  substitution  of  machinery,  that 
there  is  no  other  resource  but  the  soil  sufficiently  spacious  for  its  complete  accommodation,  and  to 
which  existing  circumstances  point  as  vvi,h  the  finger  of  Omnipotence,  who  has  given  it  as  a  suflj^'*""' 
resource,  in  all  exigencies,  for  the  exercise  of  labour  and  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Does  this  nation  produce  sufficient  of  such  necessaries  as  the  soil  may  be  brought  to  produce,  by 
«he  employment  of  the  vacant  labour  by  which  the  community  is  so  greatly  alarmed  and  oppressed? 
Is  ihere  in  the  United  Kintrdom  uncultivated  land  in  sufficient  quantity  to  employ  in  its  cultivation 
all  unemployed  labour?     Yes,  and  more  ihan  double  the  number  at  present  starving  for  want  of 
employment  !     Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  wise  or  prudent  to  contemn  means  provided   by  the 
bounteous  Giver  of  all  Good,  and  to  attempt  the  distant  aiiainment  of  relief  from  protracted  suffer- 
ing, by  treaties  with  foreign  slates,  who  are  obviously  unwilling   to  form  such  treaties  with  the 
Government,  which  it  is  hoped,  mai/  give  or\]y  paitial  and   precarious  relief,  particularly  to  our 
productive  classes?     The  United  Kingdom  contains  between  tweniy  and  thirty  millions  of  acres  of 
crown  and  waste  lands,  the  immediate  cultivation  of  which  ought  lo  be  commenced,  which  in  a  few 
>ears  would  fully  employ  all  labour,  render  this  nation  independent  of  ibe  necessity  of  perpetually 
looking  to  foreign  states  to  give  us  partial  aid;  would  [)revent  many  serious  inconveniences,  which 
are  generally   experienced  as  regular  concomitants  of  such  aid  ;  would  very  greatly  increa-^e  the 
internal  consumption  of  all  common  necessaries,  and  also  ihatof  some  deemed  (more  or  less)  lux- 
urious; and  would  give  general  peace,  comfort,  and  satisfaction.   An  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  be 
passed  for  the  general  enclosure  of  all  waste  land;  enjoining  upon  the  proprietors  their  cultivation, 
by  colonizing  upon  them,  or  such  other  modes  as  might  be  convenimiiy  adopted.     The  cultivation 
of  crown  lands  by  colonization,  which  I  conceive  might  be  done  at  a  very  trivial  national  cost,  as 
British  and  Sco'ch  Yeomen  who  emigrate  to  America  with  from  150/.  to  1400/.  or  l.'>00/.,  might 
colotiize  at  home  at  as  little  expense  as  in  America,  as  the  facilities  for  building  and  cultivation  of 
land  in  England  abound,  and  arc  much  cheaper:  with  better  and  easier  resort  to   markets,  with 
cheaper  labour.  &c.  than  in   the  United  States.  Canada,  or  oiher  resorts  for  emigrants.     Such 
measures,  accompanied  by  a  general  allotment  of  one  road  of  land,  at  a  fair  farming  rent,  to  all 
labourers  who  should  apply  for  it,  l)y  parishes,  ei. forced  by  law,  under  a  penally  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  poor-rates,  in  neglect  thereof,  would,  in  two  years  from  its  commencement,  be  fairly  established 
throughout  the  Queendom  ;  would  diffuse  conientmeui  and  good-feeling  generally;  have  a  similar 
beneficial  effect  in   the   reduction  of  ciime,  Ac,  of  which  any  one  may  be  fully  convinced  on  the 
perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  Labourers'  Friends  Society,  which  are  groum.'ed  on  demonsira'ed  proof, 
instance: — 'After  the  alloiment  of  gardens  of  one  rood  each  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence, 
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AVoolon,  (where  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  district  are  held,)  and   tlie  adjacent  parishes,  in   a 
very  short  time.  cornpHratively,  crime  was  so  much  reduced,  that  at  five  successive  Sessions,  held 
at  St.  Lawrence,  VVooion.  there  was  not  one  criminal  to  prosecute!     At  Burley-on-the-Hill,  in 
Ruilan'Ishire,  where  the  allotment  of  land  to  labourers  has  been  practised   a  number  of  years,  the 
poor-rates  were  only  three-pence  in  the  pound  at  the  time  that  agriculture  generally  throughout 
England  was  ver\  grievously  oppressed  by  unbearable  poor-rates!     From  which  circumstance  (the 
trival  amount  of  rates  in   Burley)  I    believe  the  Labourers'  Friends  Society  originated.     From 
lengthened  attention  to  the  results  of  the  allotment  system,  and  studious  contemplation  ot  the  deadly 
evils  likely  to  arise  from  the  want  of  employment  for  labour,  I  have  long   been  decidedly  convinced 
that  no  measures  .short  of  those  I  have  po  nted  to,  can  possibly  effect  the  complete  removal  of  the 
distress  experienced,  and  dispel  the  danger  consequent  thereon.      I  have  during  many  years,  been  in 
the  habit  of  tracing  results  to  theii  origin,  by  which  I  have  attained  a  tolerable  accuracy  in  antici- 
pating the  results  which  the  measures  adopted  by  Government  produce.  In  a  variety  of  instances  my 
anticipations  have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  anticipated  in  momentous  measures,  which  has  given 
me  confidence  in  the  opinions  I  arrived  at,  upon  candid  and  disinterested  examination  and  reflection, 
from  which  I  unhesitatingly  stale  that  no  measures  short  of  those  now  stated,  can  save  this  country 
from  progressive  decay,  or  are  capabJe.of  restoring  our  prosperity,  and  of  sustaining  the  power  and 
respectability  of  the  nation,  if  attended  by  the  blessing  of  God,  v^ho  has  commanded  us  "  N^otin  any- 
wise to  oppress  the  poor  nor  the  hireling  in  his  wages."    These  sins  as  a  nation  we  have  been  guilty 
of,  greatly  guilty  ;  and  we  must  "  break  off  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  iniquities  by  showing' 
compassiojj  to  the  poor."  or  their  opjiression  will  recorl  upon  the  nation  ;  it  is  not  by  alms-giving  only 
that  our  compassion  will  be  manifested,  but  by  a  steady  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  poor,  both 
in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  lo  come.     This  must  be  done  or  we  cannot  expect  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High.     '  Be  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked,  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap.'     Petilions  for  the  immediaie adoption  of  a  natiojial  allotment  si/stem,  a  general  inclosure 
nf  least e  lands,  and  the  Colonhatlon  of  Crown  Lands,  ought  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  bj 
every  parish  in  Great  Britain,  without  any  delay  that  can  be  avoided. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant, 

''Hanover  Place,  Leeds,  1st  July,  18i.2.  "  WM.  ATKINSON. 

"  P.S. —  Corroboration  of  the  opinions  stated. — Sir  J.  Graham,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
upon  the  Corn  and  Currency  Laws,  says.  'That  the  paramount  duty  of  every  Government  is 
altenlion  to  the  interests  of  the  comviu7iity.  in  which  the  labourers  must  form  the  great  ma^ 
jority.  The  rightof  property  is  itself  instituted  not  for  the  feio  who  possess  wealth  and  honour^ 
but  for  themany  who  have  them  not.  If  theynajoriti/  he  deeply  injured,  the  public  peace  is  e?idan' 
gered.  If  the  majority  want  food.,  private  property  becomes  a  nuisance.''  Is  it  not  strange  that  the 
Home  Secretary,  holding  these  opinions,  should  notdevisenieasures  to  counteract  the  existing  danger? 
"  On  Home  Colonization,  Captain  Ferguson,  an  Irish  gentleman,  published  a  pamphlet  six  years 
since,  entitled,  •  Instruct !  Employ  !  Do  not  hang  tl-.em':  in  which  that  gentleman  states  'That  an  Irish 
beggarman  and  apiece  of  waste  land  constitute  a  sufficient  capital  for  home  colonization.' 

"I  readily  admit  that  Colonisation  in  Ireland  may  be  effected  with  less  capiial  than  would 
be  requisite  in  England:  but  it  must  not  be  foruotten  that  capital  exists  in  this  island  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  in  Ireland.  At  the  time  Captain  F.  published,  he  had 
colonized  twentv-iive  farms  of  twenty  acres  each  of  mountain  waste,  on  leases  of  twenty  years;  no 
rent  to  be  paid  during  the  first  seven  years,  after  which  rent  commenced  at  one  shilling  per  acre, 
to  increase  one  shilling  per  acre  annually,  so  that  the  rent  of  (he  last  year  would  be  fourteen  shillings 
i;er  acre.  All  the  assistance.giveti  the  tenants  by  the  Captain  was  the  loan  of  scarcely  ten  pounds, 
lo  aid  the  tenants  in  building,  and  the  |)urchase  of  seeds  and  agricultural  implements,  to  be  repaid 
at  sixpence  per  week.  Little  doubt  exists  of  the  remaining  waste  (lOO  acres)  not  then  colonized, 
being  now  disposed  of  on  the  like  terms. 

"I  believe  that  crown  lands,  capable  of  producing  from  twentv-four  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  when  brought  into  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  might  be  let  to  colonists  possessed  of  neces- 
sary capital  on  the  following  terms,  upon  lease  of  fifty  years,  viz..  one  penny  per  acre  for  the  first 
ten  years;  five  shillings  per  acre  for  the  second  ten  years;  ten  shillings  per -acre  for  the  third  ten 
years;  fifteen  shillings  per  acre  for  the  forth  ten  years;  and  one  pound  per  acre  for  the  fifth  ten 
years;  apportioning  the  rental  of  land  of  various  quality  on  ])roportionate  terms,  so  as  the  tenant 
might  obtain  the  return  of  the  capital  laid  out  in  draining,  fencing,  erecting  farm  buildings,  and 
bringing  the  land  into  cultivation  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  lease.  I  have  been  informed 
by  two  several  persons  who  were  fully  conversant  with  the  price  at  which  land  can  be  obtained  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  value  of  produce,  cattle,  expense  of  taking  to  market,  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  for  labour,  &c.  &c.,  that  if  land  to  colonise  upon  in  England  could  be  obtained  upon 
eligible  terms,  c^jlonising  at  home  would  be  more  advantageous,  and  would  not  be  attended  with  the 
diftic«iities  and  inconveniences  that  colonising  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  is  subject  to.  One 
of  the  persons  alluded  to  had  resided  eleven  years  in  the  United  States,  the  other  had  a  relation 
settled  in  Canada,  with  whom  he  had  communicated  on  the  comparative  inducements  for  colonisinrj 
in  England  or  Canada.  These  two  persons  waited  upon  me  at  sejiarate  times,  the  first  to  ask  if  I 
could  infoi:m  him  where  land  could  be  obtained  in  England  to  colonise  upon?  He  was  one  of  a 
company  of  forty  persons,  wh  >  possessed  a  capital  of  400/.  each;  they  associated  primarily  with 
the  intention  of  emigrating  to  theUnited  Siaies.  but  upon  mature  consideration  decided  that  England 
was  preferable,  and  they  wished  to  purchase  10  000  acres  of  waste,  to  pay  for  it  by  instalments. 
The  latter  was  invited  to  join  his  relations  in  Canada,  but  they  were  mutually  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  obtain  land  in  England.  Colonists  in  England  might  borrow  money  on 
the  security  of  their  leases,  if  in  want,  after  having  expended  the  chief  part  of  their  capital.  The 
owners  of  the  soil  might  with  safety  lend  money  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  upon  their 
pwn  estates.     The  enclosure  of  waste  land  would  furnish  lots  of  various  extent  for  colonization. 


The  rent  of  all  lots  of  enclosed  ^vaste  should  be  for  the  first  ten  years  2J  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon 
the  cost  of  surveyiniT,  dividing,  apportioning,  and  fencing  the  waste  land,  the  rent  of  such  lots  of 
waste,  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  lease,  should  be  the  same  as  the  crown  lot--,  in  addition  to 
the  '2h  per  cent.  Leases  to  be  renewable  (by  agreement)  for  tliirty-one  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  forty  years.  Leases  and  mortgages  of  leases  to  be  registered  in  tlie  Colonization  Ottire, 
and  it  should  not  be  legal  to  foreclose  any  mortgage  or  mortgages  of  any  lease,  to  a  greater  amount 
than  2i.  lOs.  per  acre  upon  the  quantity  of  land  stated  in  such  mortgaged  lease. — W.A." 


"  To  Mr.  Oasller,  Fleet  Prison,  London. 

"7,  Camden  Ville,  Kensington,  Dec.  7,  1841. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  two  points  in  connexion  with  the  New  Poor  Law  to  draw  your  attention 
to,  which  I  think  of  importance,  and  worthy  of  immediate  notice.  The  first  is,  that  I  find  no 
tables,  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Report  for  184'1,  of  the  number  of  deaths,  or  of  the  ave- 
rage cases  of  sickness  in  union  workhouses.  The  other  is,  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  pro- 
ceeding for  some  time  with  the  sale  o{ parish  properly — workhouses  and  cottages  are  included  in 
those  sales — what  else  I  do  not  know.  From  page  4+1  to  page  461,  there  are  twenty-one  closely- 
))rinted  pages,  containing  the  names  of  the  unions  and  the  names  of  the  parishes  in  which  property 
has  been  sold — the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  each  parish — and  in  the  next  column,  the  sums,  if  any, 
directed  to  be  applied  by  the  Poor  Law  Comraiss-ioners.  In  the  tliree  first  pages,  the  amount  of  the 
pj-oceeds,  I  see  by  a  very  hasty  calculation,  disregarding  the  units,  is  about  .'30,000/. !  But  these 
■worthies  give  us  no  sum  total,  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns  or  elsewhere,  nor  any  sum  total 
of  the  sums  directed  to  be  applied  by  them  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  strike  a  balance  without 
much  trouble.  Neither  is  there  any  specification  of  the  nature  of  the  PRoPEinv 
SOLD.  This  appears  to  have  been  going  oTi  now  for  some  time;  and  1  recollect,  indeed,  about  a 
year  or  two  ago,  directing  the  attention  of  the  Times  newspaper  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
thus  to  enable  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  parish  property — but  I  was  not  attended 
to.  At  page  448,  the  account  is  thus  continued  by  tables,  *  sliowing  the  purposes  to  which  the 
produce  has  been  directed  to  be  applied  of  such  part  of  the  property  in  former  Reports  as  was  not 
previously  applied.'  Here,  however,  also,  there  are  no  sums  total  given;  the  items  of  the  proceeds 
and  of  the  sums  directed  to  be  employed  do  not  tally  ;  and  the  sums  formerly  applied  are  not 
carried  down;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  error.  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
not  believe,  that  the  omission  of  any  tables  respecting  the  number  of  deaths,  and  the  amount  of 
sickness  in  union  houses,  or  the  insufficiency  of  any  tables  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  parish  pro- 
perty, can  arise  from  anything  else  than  design  —  to  cloak  some  part  of  this  enormous  and 
unrighteous  juggle.  When  we  consider  the  affectation  of  extreme  accuracy  which  the  Reports  of 
these  gentlemen  usually  bear  upon  the  face  of  them,  so  that  we  find  them  writing  about  *'  one-fifth 
or  one-seventh  of  a  human  being,"  the  omission  of  the  important  item  of  deaths  in  workhouses — or 
rather,  of  the  more  important  item,  in  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner's  sight,  of  coffins  and  burial  fees 
— and  the  neglect  of  ordinary  decency  in  an  account  of  debtor  and  creditor,  in  not  providing  a 
balance-sheet,  and  in  not  carrying  on  the  accounts  from  one  page  to  another,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  simple  neg'ect. 

"  The  exposure  of  the  disgraceful  treatment  of  paupers  in  the  Sevenoaks  L^nion,  so  entirely 
deprives  the  whole  system,  as  well  as  the  managers  of  it,  of  all  confidence,  that  I  hope  and  trust 
these  remarks  will  not  fall  to  the  ground;  and  I  think  the  Government  should  immediately  order 
a  return  to  be  made  of  them,  showing  the  number  of  the  paupers  confined  in  each  of  the  ditferent 
union  workhouses,  and  in  each  respective  w'ard,  together  with  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms  in  the 
same.  ''  I  remain  yours,  vjry  truly, 

'•  JOHN  PERCEVAL. 

'*  P.S. — An  argument  used  by  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  yesterday,  touching  the 
New  Poor  Law,  deserves  comment  and  reply.  He  admits  that  the  abuses  in  the  Sevenoaks  Union  and 
at  Fareham  are  a  disgrace  to  England,  but  he  insinuates  they  took  place  all  over  England  before, 
instead  of,  as  now,  in  one  focus,  or  in  one  workhouse.  Some  one  acquainted  with  the  old  system 
ought  to  reply  to  this  immediately.  1  can  only  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  sold  our  rights, 
and  our  laws,  and  our  Constitution,  for  some  equivalent  at  least — even  the  Morning  Chronicle 
would  not  have  the  folly  to  say  we  are  to  part  with  them  for  nothing.  But  if  there  is  no  improve- 
ment, if  all  the  errors  and  deformities  of  the  old  system  continue  in  all  their  grossness,  only  in  one 
focus,  we  have  no  equivalent.  In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  of  cases  so 
disgusting  as  those  of  Fareham  and  Sevenoaks  under  the  Old  Poor  Law.  ^Moreover,  such  cases 
were  not  probable,  inasmuch  as  there  was,  first,  no  necessity  for  them,  owing  to  stringent  orders 
respecting  out-door  relief;  secondly,  the  poor  were  more  under  the  protection  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  ofllicers  of  the  parish  ;  and  their  interference  in  behalf  of  a  jiauper  was  certain  of  taking  efi!ect, 
upon  application  to  a  magistrate. 

"What  they  did  in  the  Gilbert  Unions,  I  do  not  know.  My  opinion  is,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
spared;  they  have  introduced  all  the  mischief;  they  are  quoted  for  classifiur.tion,  and  diet,  and 
separation  of  man  and  wife.  I  contend,  that  a  union,  or  parish  workhouse,  cannot  lawlully  be  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  confinement.  The  Gilbert  Unions  were  places  of  confinement — a  workhouse 
and  a  house  of  correction  dixe  two  different  things.  A  workhouse  is  for  "setting  the  poor  to  work'' 
— to  FEED  them  or  lodge  them  there  are  different  questions  altogether.  There  require,  no  doubt, 
strict  regulations  as  to  time  of  closing  doors,  in  order  to  prevent  disorder;  but  if  these  regulations 
necessitate  an  infringement  on  personal  liberty,  then  the  system  of  lodging  in  a  workhouse  i^ 
(if  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  precious  in  the  mind  of  ;.he  legis,laturc)  a  bad  system." 
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also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  tlie  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  \vho  are  now  paving; 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

George  Norton. — Mr.  Oastler  is  obliged,  and  will  do  his  best.  G.  N,  must,  however,  re- 
member, that  the  pages  of  the  Fleet  Papers  are  few  and  small. 

B..  Lambolh,  is  in  a  great  passion.  If  he  knew  BIr.  Oastler.  he  would  not  waste  his  time,  and 
make  himself  so  uncomfortable.  When  he  has  attempted  to  prove  that  a  leader  can  retain 
his  honour  and  betray  his  party,  and  that  representatives  can,  with  honour,  deceive  ajid 
betray  their  constituents,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  Mr.  Oastler  to  reply.  If  B.  knew  how 
many  men  of  honour  and  respectability  are  pleased  with  the  exposure  of  the  Dictator  and 
his  Lick- spittles,  he  would  perhaps  change  his  tone.     All  men  are  not  awed  by  Peel. 
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NOTICE    OF    THE   "  FLEET    PAPERS." 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS.— The  few  last  numbers  of  these  hebdomadal  piiblicafions  have 
been  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  double  dealini;  in  reference  to  ihe  New  Poor 
Law ;  and  a  more  s(  arching  and  well-merited  castigaiion  the  Premier  has  not  received.  Out  of  his 
own  mouth  he  must  stand  condemned  by  every  right-thinking  candid  person.  'Acting  a  lie'  seems 
more  despicable  than  speaking  one,  and  of  that  meanness  the  Conservative  party  must  be  content  to 
stand  convicted  in  regard  to  this  solemn  question.  The  dangers  of  outraging  the  hopes  of  the 
people  and  trampling  upon  the  constitution,  are  ably  pointed  out,  and  commenletl  upon  with  the 
power  and  graphic  force  so  peculiar  to  Mr.  Oastler's  pen  ;  but  we  must  Jet  the  Fleeters  speak  for 
themselves,  and  sincerely  hope  the  warning  may  not  come  too  late: —  *  *  «  ♦> — 

Manchester  and  Salford  Adverliser,  July  23,  1842. 


If  every  constituent  who  has  been  betrayed  by  his  representative,  would,  during 
the  recess,  follow  Mr.  J.  B.  Ryder's  example,  the  Dictator  would,  pro- 
bably, nevt  session,  find  his  Lick-spittles  less  servile.  Afrer  all,  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  constituents,  if  the  days  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  artj 
not  shortened.  Such  letters  as  the  following,  and  petitions  by  cart-loads, 
will  tend,  very  materially,  to  s^ive  a  little  constitutional  light  and  knowledge  to 
the  beclouded  and  bewildeied  Dictator. 

*'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald. 
"  FALSE  PROFESSIONS.-^THE  NEW  POOR  LAW. 

"  Sir. — It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  in  Parliament  and  out — and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
ihev  are  obnoxious  to  the  charge — that  the  Conservatives  now  forming  the  majority  in  the  Hoiise 
of  Commons  were,  generally,  returned  there  through  their  professed  hostility  to  the  odious  measure, 
the  New  Poor  Law,  and  through  their  promises  to  try  to  soften,  correct,  and  amend  its  harsh, 
eruel.  and  unconstitutional  provisions.  But  are  they  performing  their  promises?  Far  from  it. 
Instead  ihereof,  they  appear,  indeed,  to  be  affording  all  the  support  to  the  bill  their  treacherous 
conduct  can  possibly  give. 

"  Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  to  whom  these  kind  of  promises  have  been  made — made  only,  as  it  row 
sepHT^,  for  me  and  others  in  the  same  piedicament  also,  to  experience  a  grievous  disappointment 
and  deception. 

*'  I  now  complain  of  my  Lord  Rlarsham — one  of  the  Conservative  members  for  West  Kent, 
who  has  completely  misled  me  in  his  vote  on  this  outrageous  bill  on  Tuesday  night  last,  when  his 
lordship.  I  tind,  voted  in  favour  of  the  Government  proposition  for  continuing  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners for  five  years,  and  one  full  year  after  that — being  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
Mv.  Crawford,  which  was  for  only  one  year's  continuance. 

"This  conduct,  as  will  be  seen,  is  in  direct  violation  of  a  pledge  given  by  his  lordship  at,  a 
num  "rous  and  highly-respectable  meeting  of  the  electors,  convened  by  his  lordship,  at  the  Green 
M  111  Inn,  Blackiieath,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  late  general  election;  which  meeting,  being  a 
vuier  for  that  division  of  the  county.  I  was  invited  to,  and  did  purposely  attend;  v\hen  Lord 
Marsham,  then  one  of  the  candidates,  in  answer  to  observations  from  me  respecting  this  law.  stated, 
that  though  he  was  not  at  that  moment  prepared  to  say  what  alterations  he  might  deem  necessary 
to  be  made  in  the  bill  generally,  one  thing,  he  said,  lie  would  promise  me,  and  that  was,  that  he 
•-hould  be,  at  all  events,  fov  upsetting  the  commission' — meaning  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  'Not 
all  at  once,  but  gradually  '  said  his  lordship,  would  he  do  it. 

"•  This  declaraiion  drew  .'"orth,  as  his  lordship  will  recollect,  tremendous  applause, and  nodonbt 
secured  his  eleciion,  which  up  to  that  time  appeared  exceedingly  doubtful,  but  which  afterwards* 
became  quite  certain,  his  lordship's  opponent  withdrawing  from  the  field. 

"On  tie  faith,  then,  of  this  declaration  of  his  lordship,  I,  for  one,  promised  htm  my  vote  and 
interest;  numberless  others  doubtles'-ly  doing  the  same;  and  prettily  deceived,  you  see,  have  we 
all  been  in  my  Lord  IMarsham  ;  for  he  has  not  only,  at  least  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  not  redeemed 
the  ])l(dge  he  so  positively  gave,  either  by  be  A/w^e// proposing,  or  by  hi^  voting  for  the  motion  of 
any  oiher  member  for  the  shortest  continuance  of  ihe  commission;  but,  acting  just  contrary  to  that 
pledge,  votes  against  a  motion  for  'gradually'  discontinuing  it,  and  in  support  of  one  for  perpetu- 
ating it! — for  the  Government  proposition  I  regard  as  nothing  else.  And  this  the  noble  lord,  I 
suppose,  calls  '  upsetting  the  commission,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually.* 

"  What  explanation  of  the  business  he  may  attempt  to  give  1  cannot  imagine ;  perhaps  he  will 
tell  us  he  forgot  (he  promise.     That  won't  do. 

"  Perhaps  he  will  say  the  motion  of  Mr.  Crawford  was  for  too  short  a  period.  Why,  then,  did 
he  did  not  himself  propose  an  extra  year?  That  answer  won't  do.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  the 
promise  was  made  and  the  hopes  held  out,  never  intending  that  either  should  be  performed  or 
realized,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  votes,  and  for  nothing  else.  What  the  men  of 
West  Kent— a  part  where  Somerset  House  Poor  Law  legislation  is  represented  as  working  with 
peculiar  hardship  and  severity — n)ay  do,  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know,  that,  viewing  this  law  as  one 
of  vital  moment  to  the  interests  of  the  rate-payers  and  of  the  poor,  and  disappointed  and  dissatisfied 
with  Lord  Marsham  for  abandoning  his  pledge,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  sign  any  requisition  for  the 
resignation  of  the  trust,  which  we,  the  electors,  so  willingly,  but,  it  seems,  so  nustakingly,  reposed 
in  him. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

''  159,  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  July  16,  1812."  "  J.  B.  RYDER." 


(3  ) 


The  following  Petition,  which  was  written  by  that  true  friend  of  his  country, 
John  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  contains  matter  of  serious  import  to  the  Leaguers^ 
their  slaves  and  dupes.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  The  man 
is  not  born  who  knows  more  about  this  question  than  John  Fielden:  his 
interest  and  patriotism  must  equipoise  his  judgment,  and  thus  stamp  with 
authority  this  calm  and  lucid  declaration  of  the  truth,  Mr.  Oastler  commends 
this  Petition  to  the  perusal  of  all ;  but  especially  to  the  candid  and  impartial 
consideration  of  the  Government,  the  Factory  owners  and  Factory  workers.  It 
is  high  time  that  this  question  were  fairly  settled.  Delays  are  always  dangerous 
— further  delay  must  be  ruinous. 

•'  To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled, 

"Tlie  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Master  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  &c., 
"Humbly  Showeth, 

"That  your  Petitioners  are  laro^ely  and  extensively  eng^aged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  and  flax,  and  are  owners  and  occupiers  of  a  great  number  of  factories,  where  their 
manufacture  is  carried  on  by  the  labour  of  adults,  young  persons,  and  children,  of  both  sexes  ;  and , 
in  order  that  the  labour  in  their  factories  should  be  conveniently  carried  on,  a  regular  and  uniform 
attendance,  on  the  part  of  these  three  classes  of  persons,  is  indispensable  during  the  time  the  fac- 
tories are  at  work. 

"That  your  Petitioners  observe,  that  in  a  Bill  for  regulating  factory  labour,  lately  before  your 
honourable  Huuse,  provision  was  made  to  limit  the  employment  of  children  under  13  years  of  age 
to  seven  hours  per  day,  and  the  employment  of  young  persons,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  21,  to 
twelve  hours  per  day, 

"That  your  Petitioners  are  of  opinion,  that  12  hours  actual  labour  per  day,  which,  with  meal 
times  and  going  to  and  from  their  work,  requires  at  least  two  more,  making  together  14  hours 
occupation  out  of  24  hours,  is  too  long  a  period  for  such  young  persons  to  work ;  that  it  is  injurious 
to  their  health,  pernicious  to  their  morals,  and  deprives  thera  of  the  time  rational  beings  should  have 
for  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement. 

"Your  Petitioners  also  beg  to  state  to  your  honourable  House,  that  whatever  necessity  there 
may  have  formerly  been  for  long  hours  of  work  in  factories,  no  such  necessity  now  exists.  That 
the  continuance  of  it,  jour  Petitioners  believe,  would  be  prejudicial  both  to  the  employers  and  the 
employed;  and  that  numbers  of  the  former,  if  12  hours  work  per  day  be  persevered  in,  will  be 
involved  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  their  work-people,  by  being  thrown  out  of  work,  will  be 
reduced  to  poverty  and  destitution. 

"That  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  afforded  to  your  Petitioners  ample  and  un- 
deniable evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  fact:  during  that  period,  a  large  number  of  master  manu- 
facturers have  become  insolvent;  many  of  their  establishments  have  been  and  are  still  shut  up; 
other  establishments  have  changed  hands :  and  we  have  now  the  appalling  spectacle  before  us  oi' 
some  masters  working  their  factories  full  time,  others  working  them  short  time,  and  many  notwork- 
ing  them  at  all — of  some  work-people  working  excessive  hours  daily,  of  others  working  a  less  time 
j)er  day  than  is  desirable  ;  and  of  a  great  many  out  of  employment  altogether,  and  asking  alms  for 
their  support  from  door  to  door. 

"This  anomalous  state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  a  cause — but  without  going  into  any 
speculation  about  disputed  opinions  as  to  its  origin,  your  Petitioners  will  only  offer  a  few  facts 
relative  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  difficulty  they  now  experience,  and  for  which  they  entreat  a 
remedy.  And,  in  doing  this,  your  Petitioners  will  confine  their  observations  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  in  which  more  capital  is  invested  and  more  hands  are  employed  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  raw  material  used  in  which  is  altogether  imported  from  distant 
countries. 

"  In  181.5,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  6,500  bags  of  cotton  per 
week.  In  1820,  the  consumption  was  not  more  than  9.000  bags  per  week.  In  1825,  11.500  bags 
per  week.  In  1830, 16  000  bags  per  week.  In  183.5,  18,.500  bags  per  week.  In  1887,  20.000 
bags  per  week.  In  1838,  23,000  bags  per  week.  In  1839,  21,000  bags  per  week;  and  in  1840, 
24,000  bags  per  week.  And  the  average  weight  of  cotton  in  each  bag  had  almost  year  by  year 
gone  on  increasing,  from  250 lbs.  in  1815,  to  354Ibs.  in  1840.  So  that  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  1840,  was  473  per  cent,  on  the  consumption  of  1815;  that  is,  in  25  years,  while  the 
increase  in  1835,  compared  with  1815,  was  only  297  per  cent.,  that  is,  in  a  period  of  20  years. 

"Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  deserving  of  the  serious  consideration  of  your  honour- 
able House,  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  and  their  work-people,  collectively,  received  a  much 
less  amount  in  money  for  working  up  9,000  bags  weekly  in  1820.  a  less  amount  still  for  16,000  bags 
■weekly  in  1830,  and  only  a  small  amount  more  for  working  up  24,000  bags  per  week  in  1840,  than 
they  had  for  working  up  6  500  bags  per  week  in  1815;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  operatives  employed  in  1840  would  probably  be  treble  the  number  employed  in  1815.  The 
manufacturers,  also,  while  they  have  gone  on  over  these  25  years  exchanging  on  an  average  abou( 
tl>e  same  number  of  yards  oi  manufactured  cloth,  of  a  like  quality,  for  the  same  number  of  pounds 


<of  cotton  of  a  similar  quality,  find  that,  if  they  take  wheat  as  a  criterion  to  measure  the  value  of 
their  mannfacturej-,  they  have  now  to  give  9^  pieces  of  cloth  for  one  quarter  of  wheat;  whereas  2^ 
pieces  of  the  same  cloth  would  buy  one  quarter  of  wheat  in  1815.  Thus  showing,  that  while  the 
exchange  of  the  manufactured  article  for  the  raw  material  of  which  it  is  made,  though  subject  lo 
fluctuations  from  times  of  abundance  or  scarcity,  has  been  effected  during  the  last  25  years,  on  the 
average,  on  about  the  same  terms  that  it  was  in  1815,  yet,  when  the  same  manufactured  article  has 
to  be  exchanged  for  money,  or  for  wheat,  its  value  is  now  75  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  in  1815. 

"  Your  Petitioners  beg  now  to  solicit  the  attention  of  your  honourable  House  to  the  amazing 
increase  of  production  in  the  last  five  years;  which  increase  of  production,  unaccompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  of  consumption,  has  loaded  the  warehouses  of  your  Petitioners  wiiii  an  over- 
abundant stock,  glutted  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  reduced  the  price  of  manufactures,  broken  up 
very  many  establishments,  induced  partial  reductions  of  wages,  and  caused  an  ill-feeling  between 
masters  and  men,  which,  if  not  healed  by  a  better  distribution  of  labour  among  the  operatives,  and 
an  uniform  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  by  legislative  enactment,  may  lead  to  such  a  state  of 
things  as  every  well-wisher  to  his  race  must  deplor^. 

"  By  returns  made  to  your  honourable  House  in  March  183G,  and  again  in  February  1839,  it 
appears,  that  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  Steam  and  Water-power  to  turn  machinery  in  factories 
was  increased  from  23,700  horses'  power,  in  March  1836,  to  56,393  horses'  power  in  February 
1839,  that  is,  53^  per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  as  shown  by  the  same  returns,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  factories  in  the  said  county  had  only  increased  from  137,590  to  166,493.  that 
is,  only  21  per  cent.  The  enlarged  size  of.  the  new  machinery,  and  the  increased  speed  at  which  it 
is  driven,  along  with  the  coupling  together  of  older  machinery,  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to 
produce  more  work  with  fewer  bands.  These  alterations,  however,  though  they  have  cheapened  iho 
cost  of  production,  have  not  been  advantageous  to  your  Petitioners,  who  are  now  suffering  from  a 
worse  state  of  trade  than  they  have  ever  before  experienced,  whilst  these  alterations  have  increased 
the  labourer's  toil,  and  this  increased  toil,  owing  to  an  excess  of  production,  has  been  accompanied 
by  diminished  wages. 

"A  large  majority  of  the  factories  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  are  employed  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton.  Between  the  years  1835  and  1841,  the  increase  of  power-loom  weaving  has 
exceeded  the  increase  of  spinning,  and  this  increase  of  power-looms  in  this  period  has  made  the 
condition  of  the  hand-loom  weaver  worse  even  than  it  was  before  1835;  though  it  was  then  an 
occupation  altogether  inadequate  for  his  maintenance.  Your  Petitioners  find  that  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1840,  as  compared  with  1835,  was  4-4  per  cent.; 
and  from  this  they  infer  that  that  must  have  been  about  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  The  power  for  turning  machinery,  is  thus  shown  to  have  increased  in  five  years  53J 
per  cent.,  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  44  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
hands  21  per  cent. 

"Your  Petitioners  beg  further  to  state,  that  between-  1814  and  1839,  that  is,  a  period  of  25 
years,  there  was  a  progressive  annual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton,  except  in  the  year  1826, ' 
which  was  less  by  10  percent,  than  the  consumption  of  1825;  yet  the  consumption  of  1827  ex- 
ceeded the  consumption  of  1825  more  than  18  per  cent.,  and  the  average  consumption  of  1826  and 
1827  exceeded  the  consumption  of  1825  more  than  4  per  cent.  In  1839  the  consumption  of  cotton 
was  less  than  in  1838  by  10  per  cent.  In  1840  the  consumption  of  cotton  exceeded  the  consump- 
tion of  1838,  by  7  per  cent,;  but  during  the  present  year  (1841),  up  to  September  17th,  the  bags  of 
cotton  delivered  for  home  consumption  in  Liverpool,  as  compared  with  the  deliveries  in  the  same 
period  in  1840,  were  less  by  17  per  cent.  This  falling  ofi^  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  1826,  in 
13  years  after,  viz.  1839,  and  again  in  2  years  (1841),  a  much  shorter  period  still,  was  caused  by 
many  mills  working  short  time,  an  undisputed  evidence  of  a  bad  and  unhealthy  state  of  trade;  and, 
as  two  out  of  the  three  last  years  have  manifested  this  description  of  evidence  in  a  more  disastrous 
form  than  ever  was  apparent  before,  it  does  appear  to  your  Petitioners,  that,  unless  short  time  be 
uniformly  adopted,  under  legislative  sanction,  distress  and  suffering,  such  as  never  were  witnessed 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  will  immediately  be  the  lot  of  both  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

"Your  Petitioners  deeply  regret  feeling  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making  known  to 
your  honourable  House  the  distressing  position  of  those  dependent  upon  them  for  employment,  as 
as  well  as  that  of  those  for  whom  employment  has. heretofore  been  obtained  ;  but  your  Petitioners 
consider  it  their  duty  to  make  known  to  you  the  real  state  of  iheir  case,  and  to  offer  evidence  of  the 
triitb  of  their  description  of  it  if  such  evidence  be  required  ;  for  your  Petitioners  are  convinced  that 
the  manufacturing  body  in  this  country  is  now  placed  in  that  position  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  anticipated 
it  one  day  would  be,  when,  on  the  subject  of  the  Arbitration  Act  (a  measure  of  relief),  he  uttered 
the  following  words:  'The  time  will  come,  when  manufactures  will  have  been  so  long  established, 
and  the  operatives,  not  having  any  other  business  to  flee  to,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  man 
in  a  town  to  reduce  the  wages  ;  and  all  the  other  manufacturers  must  follow.  Then  when  you  are 
goaded  with  reductions,  and  made  willing  to  flee  your  country,  France  and  America  will  receive 
you  with  open  arms;  and  then  farewell  to  our  manufacturing  superiority.  If  ever  it  does  arrive 
at  this  pitch,  Parliament,  if  it  be  not  then  sitting,  ought  to  be  called  together;  and,  if  it  caDuot 
redress  your  grievances,  its  power  is  at  an  end.  Tell  me  not  that  Parliament  cannot ;  it  is  omnipo- 
tent to  protect.' 

"Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  relying  on  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  on  its  power  to  protect, 
humbly  but  earnestly  implore  your  honourable  House,  as  an  act  of  humanity,  to  extend  your  pro- 
tection to  young  persons  employed  in  factories,  betwean  the  ages  of  13  and  21  years,  fiy  limiting 
Iheir  hours  of  actual  labour  therein  to  58  hours  per  week;  and  that  your  honourable  House  will 
also  provide  such  other  relief  for  your  Petitoners  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires,  and  as  to 
your  honourable  House,  in  the  exercise  of  your  wisdom,  may  seem  meet. 

^^  And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray." 

Printed  by  Viaceni  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row  New  Road,  London. 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  tiie  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  properly  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  ourInslitutions,particularlythatof  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
nov/  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
—making  laws  "  fr(Mn  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  saccessfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation— Christianity  : — and  that  that  is  the  only  Avay  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  ]K)iiti<::al  partisans,  v.'bo  are  now  paviiig 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONOENTS. 

All  letters  and  parcels  for  Mrs.  Oastler  must  he  directed  t<>  The  Fleet.  Lovdov. 

The  illness  of  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  reason  ichij  his  letters  to  M-Cullncli  have  been  disrnntinued. 
Mr.  Oastler  hopes  vcrij  shortly/  to  hz  able  to  present  those  most  excellent  and  important 
tetters,  as  usual,  to  the  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers. 

P.Q.,  Leeds. — Never. 

Robert  Ltnfoot,  Soull)'.vark. —  Mr.  Oastler  has  ever  maintained  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.  The  TVord  and  Spirit  of  Truth  seem,  in  Mr.  Oastler  s  opinion, 
to  fix  that  question  and  reason  sanctions  it.  Mr.  Oastler  is  aware  that  the  State  may  tempt 
the  priesthood  to  forget  God  and  His  poor,  and  sometimes  use  the  Church  as  an  instrument 
of  oppression.  These  facts  farm  no  argument  against  the  union.  What  blessing  is  there 
which  may  not  he  transformed  into  a  curse?  Mr.  Oastler  knows  of  7ione.  This  subject  shall 
have  a  larger  notice  in  due  time.  • 

John  Percevai,,  Kensing^ton. — As  soon  as  possible. 

Mr. Oastler  is  informed,  that  there  is  in  the  Union  Bastile  at  TJiame.  in  Oxfordshire,  a  tread- 
mill, on  li'hich  the  inmates  take  their  turns,  tvhen  no  better  employment  can  be  found  for  them  ! 

Qner\-i-Is  this  so.  Messrs.  the  Poor  Law  Commissio7iers  ? //  5o,  Tfhjame-riots  may 

he  expected  in  Oxfordshire. 
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.\OTICE    OF    THE    *'  FLEET    PAPERS." 

*'The  FLEET  PAPERS  for  May  andjnne.— London  :  Pavey,  Ifolywrll  Stropt,  and  S.'eill, 
]*ateiiiosler  Row. — We  liave  not  lost  sight  of  our  friend  Oasilcr's  little  Fleelers,  though  we  have 
iiot  noticed  them  lately.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  tliey  still  maintain  tlieir  popularity.  In  the 
numbers  for  May  and  June  there  are  some  very  foicilile  remarks  upon  j)assing  events;  and  li.e 
Pr(  niier  finds  in  him  a  most  able  opponent  of  his  free  trade  principles.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion  on  these  subjects,  and  tlio^e  uho  wish  to  go  further  into  them  will  tin<l  ample  means  for 
iloing  so  in  the  jiagcs  of  the  Fleet  Papers^  every  line  of  which  bears  marks  of  the  acute  head  aod 
A\arm  Leartof  the  auihor,"— Hull  Packet,  Julj/  29,  1842. 


Tlic  following  letter  proves  that  poverty  is  advancing  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
society.  How  horribly  distressing  it  is  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  respectr 
nblc  females,  after  having  received  '*  a  boarding-school  education/'  being  thus 
forced  to  labour  for  Id.i  I     What  will  England  come  to  next? 

*'  *  I  have  deposited  \0s.  in  a  wholesale  warehouse,  to  get  shirt-making  out,  to  fill  tip  my  time; 
but  it  is  scarcely  worth  getting,  for  they  pay  onlyS^rf.  each  for  shirts  that  we  must  work  very  hard 
10  make  one  in  two  days.  Is  ii  Juiy  wonder  that  there  are  so  tnany  females  on  the  town,  when  there 
fire  hundreds  of  shirts  made  for  Id.  and  \ld.  each?  How  is  it  possible  that  they  can  get  bread 
l.onesily,  when  they  liave  nothing  else  to  de|;end  upon  ?  My  heart  aches  sometimes  to  see  so  many 
}toor  things  that  look  half-starved  :  I  think  if  I  had  a  pocket  full  of  money  I  should  empty  it  before 
I  got  home.  I  hope  1  shall  be  more  thankful  foi  tlie  blessiiigs  J  c^JJoy,  a»d  use  them  to  the  glory 
of  God.' — (The  Queen  should  be  iuformed  of  this.) 

"  Leeds,  August  5,  1842. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  me  this  morning  from  a  young 
jnarried  female  who  has  received  a  good  boarding-school  education.  1  know  her  well;  but  her 
<'ircu!»stances  compel  her  to  take  such  work  !  Leeds — poor  Leeds? — what  will  become  of  Leeds  ? 

"  The  collector  of  the  pooi-rale  told  me  jesterday,  tl.at  some  time  since  tliey  bad  a  balance  of 
<5,000/.  in  hand  at  the  workhouse  board — now  they  are  1.200/.  in  debt;  but  trade  is  mending,  they 
say!!  ihey  are  very  busy  in  London.  The  deliveries  in  London  of  wool,  indigo.  &c.  during  the  last 
jnonih  have  been  unprecedented;  and  the  knowing  ones  say,  that  the  surplus  corn  of  America  wi'J 
iind  its  way  to  this  country,  and  make  provisions  sq  cheap,  that  none  will  have  cguse  to  complaitj 
but  the  agriculturists,. 

"  I  remain^  dear  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

"  JOAH  MALLINSON. 

"  P.S, — What  do  you  say  to  wheat  at  25  cents,  tlie  bushel  in  the  llinois  State?  This  is  staled 
to  me  as  the  fact." 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  '•  a  flush  of  trade"  for  a  season — the  glimmerings  of 
]ife  before  dissolution'  Tlie  peculiar  nature  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Corn  Law  and 
Tariff  is  to  bring  on  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  panics  simultaneously. 
They  were  wont  to  be  at  different  periods.  The  above  short  letter  will  set  very 
many  persons  "  a  thinking." — K.O. 

■ —  I 

Tiio  following  letter  is  commended  to  the  serious  perusal  of  the  readers  of  the 
Fleet  Papers,  it  was  intended  for  earlier  insertion.  It  will  be  useful  now. 
The  Loan  clause  in  the  New  Poor  Law  is,  peihaps,  one  of  its  most  hateful 
features,  and  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  every  Christian  and  constitutional 
])rinciple.  Mr.  Reynard  will  oblige  IMr.Oastler  by  a  full  devclopement  of  the 
<'ruelty  and  injustice  of  that  .clause,  as  it  has  operated  in  the  Unions  which 
have  been  under  his  notice. 

"  Bermondsey,  July  5,  1842. 
'•  Dear  Sir, — I  intended  to  have  particularly  called  your  attention  to  the  infamous  Loan  clause 
of  the  atrocious  New  Poor  Law.  At  this  moment,  wiien  the  'cry  for  bread'  has  reached  the  ears 
(<f  Royally,  and  the  starving  pour  are  publicly  begged  for  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  it  behoves 
every  man  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  distress.  Your  exposition  of  Dr.  Kay's  attempt  ta 
'  delude,  entrap,  and  kidnap'  t!:e  poor  from  their  green  homes  into  the  now  starving  manufacturing 
tlistncts,  is  exactly  to  the  point;  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  a  still  further  investi- 
gation into  this  part  of  the  subject.  Now  that  these  Commissioners  are  about  to  be  perpetuated, 
is  it  not  a  legitimate  subject  for  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  use  of  their  unbridled  powers  has 
involved  the  country  in  its  present  state  of  perplexity  and  distress  ?  1  think  so;  and  seeing  that 
Ly  this  clause  the  whole  of  the  labouring  poor  who  become  destitute  are  made  subject  to  their 
authority — knowing,  as  I  do,  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  declare  men  to  be  in  debt  for  medical 
j.nd  other  relief,  which  was  granted  them  in  the  hour  of  sickness  without  slipulation—tieein^  that 
the  Commissioners  have  the  power  to  stand  between  any  man  who  has  rtceiveil  relief  and  his  em- 
i;loyer,  and  force  that  empbycr  to  >^ilLhold  any  foiilou  of  his  earnings  from  his  servant— seemjj 


_(3) 

that  by  this  power  the  Commissioners  are  enabled  lo  entrap  the  necessitous  poor  into  a  debt,  the 
))ayment  of  which  would  involve  himself  and  family  in  a  life  of  hungry  wretchedness;  and  that 
having  so  entrapped  him,  these  Commissioners  can  enforce  or  remit  this  debt  at  their  pleasure,  and 
by  this  means  can  at  any  lime  and  have  driven  thousands  of  the  poor  from  their  home,  to  lower  the 
wages  and  swell  the  cry  of  starvation  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  I  say,  looking  at  this  mon- 
strous power,  this  audacious  and  malicious  attack  on  the  unoffending  poor,  and  the  lamentable 
result  of  the  wicked  experiment,  I  am  emboldened  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  well  knowing,  that 
if  the  cause  of  freedom  can  be  sserved,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  country  vindicated,  I  shall 
not  vainly  call  in  such  cause. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

''  FREDERICK  REYNARD." 


The  "Report"  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  *' the 
Keighley  Union,"  is  another  proof  that  all  honour,  truth,  and  principle  is 
forsaken  by  those  who  are  resolved  to  uphold  the  New  Poor  Law.  Evidence 
and  Report  are,  in  this  case,  as  much  at  variance  as  light  and  darkness.  But 
how  can  it  be  otherwise?  It  is  the  Devil's  own  law,  and  so,  of  coure,  false- 
hood must  be  apparent  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  in  every  step  of  its 
supporters,  for  he,  tl;e  parent  of  it,  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  The  Leeds 
Conservative  Journal  has  the  following  very  capital  article  on  this  subject:  — 

"  THE  KEIGHLEY  UNION. 

"  Our  readers  very  probably  remember,  that  on  the  23rd  of  June  last,  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  apjiointed  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  as  to  the  management  of  the  poor 
in  the  Keighley  Union,  contained  in  the  report  of  Sir  John  Walsham  and  Mr.  Mott.  The  report 
of  that  Committee  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  now  before  us  ;  and 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  we  never  met  with  a  )nore  glaring  instance  of  jjartiality,  not  to  say 
injustice,  than  it  exhibits.  Sir  John  AValsham  and  Mr.  Mott.  let  it  be  understood,  are  Assistant 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The  Keighley  Union  being  under  Mr.  Mott's  regular  superintendence, 
he  made  a  report  to  the  Commissioners  at  Somerset  House,  complaining  of  its  management,  the 
truth  of  whicJi  being  called  in  question  byl\lr.  Perrand,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
Sir  John  Walsham  was  ordered  to  visit  the  Union,  and  report  upon  it  also;  and  his  report,  in  all 
material  points,  confirmed  that  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mott.  Mr.  Ferrand,  however,  reiterated  his 
dissatisfaction,  and  called  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  facts.  The  Committee  was  granted, 
due  care  being  taken  in  its  appointment,  of  course,  to  have  it  of  the  true  New  Poor  Law  com- 
plexion. Mr.  Ferrand,  as  a  thing  of  necessity,  was  put  on  the  Committee;  but  the  majority  were 
decidedly  New  Poor  Law  advocates;  and  the  chairman.  Dr.  Nicholl,  just  the  man  to  direct  its 
inquiry  to  the  end  desired — viz.  to  whiteioash  Sir  J.  Walsham  and  Rlr.  Mott. 

••  There  is  one  circumstance  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  affair  that  is  calculated  to  excite  a 
strong  suspicion  of  Mr.  Assistant  Comniissicner  Mott's  report  having  been  got  up  for  a  personal 
and  party  object.  It  is  this — that  although  Mr.  Mott  had,  for  upwards  of  eighteen  months,  had  the 
Keighley  Union  under  his  charge,  and  had  visited  and  inspected  it  four  or  five  times  during  that 
))eriod,  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Ferrand  had,  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  become  a  thorn  in  ll.e  sides  of  the -Commissioners,  that  Mr.  Mott  began  to 
make  any  complaint  whatever  against  the  Keighley  board  of  guardians.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to 
^iUJ)po^e,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  any  indignation  at  the  alleged  mismanagement  in  the  Keighley 
Union,  else  vvhy  not  have  expressed  it  long,  long  before,  but  only  the  natural  animosity  of  the  Com- 
misiioncrs  against  IMr.  Ferrand,  the  chairman  of  the  Union,  that  produced  the  report  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Ferrand  had,  of  course,  been  set  down  as  'a  very  troublesome  fellow'  by  the 
three  Kings  at  Somerset  House,  who  saw  and  felt,  in  fact,  that  by  such  determined  opposition  as 
he  was  giving  to  the  measure  in  question,  their  'craft  was  in  danger.'  They  find  him  the  chairman 
of  a  board  of  guardians.  A  lucky  thought  occurs  to  them  : — 'Let  us  see,'  they  say,  'if  we  can't 
})ick  a  hole  in  this  fellow's  coat,  and  thereby  put  him  down;  let  us  try  if  we  can't  find  out  something 
wrong  in  this  Keighley  Union,  where  he  is  one  of  our  chairmen,  and  by  that  means  cover  him  with 
shame  and  confusion.'  And  accordingly,  Mr.  P.lott,  as  a  most  pliant  tool,  is  immediately  set  to 
work. 

•'  To  show  how  much  we  are  borne  out  in  these  conjectures,  let  us  beg  a  moment's  attention  to 
a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence  which  is  given  along  with  the  report  before  us.  Mr.  Mott's  visit 
lo  Keighley  immediately  preceding  his  report,  was  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  his  report  is  dated  the 
23rd — ^just  the  time  when  Mr.  Ferrand  was  exerting  himself  so  vigorously  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  Mr.  G.  Spencer,  the  clerk  of  the  Keighley  board  of 
guardians,  and  a  most  respectable  attorney  at  that  place,  is  thus  questioned  as  to  the  origin  of  Mr. 
Mott's  dissatisfaction : — 

'■  '  Question  43. — Had  the  system  of  administering  relief  in  the  Keighley  Union  been  the  same 
from  the  formation  of  the  Union  up  to  thelSih  of  April  last? — Yes;  I  believe  it  had;  the  general 
system. 

"'  'QuestioA  44. — Then  whatever  incorrectness  in  the  system  might  have  been  detected  in  April 
last,  had,  in  fact,  been  carried  on  ever  since  the  formation  of  ihe  Union  ?— Fes  ;  the  general 7node 
of  managing  the  business  has  been  the  same  all  the  time  vp  to  the  present  time. 

'■  '  Question  45. — You  say  Mr.  Mott  fuuud  no  fault  with  that  system  tiil  the  13:h  of  April  last  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 


(  4) 


"  'Question  4C. — How  long  did  he  act  as  Assistant  Commissioner  for  that  Union? — /  think 
.about  eighteen  mnnlhs. 

'•  'Question  47. — How  often  do  yon  say  lliat  he  visited  the  Union  during  these  eighteen  months? 
■'^Ahout  four  or  five  times,  I  should  sni/. 

'■'  '  Question  48. — Are  you  sure  that  ho  found  no  fault  durincf  the«;e  visits;  or  you  only  state  that 
you  heard  no  fault  found  ? — /  have  no  rccoUcctio7i  of  Ids  finding  fault. 

''  '  Question  49. — Have  you  been  always  present, wheh  he  altended  at  the  board? — Ycs.^ 

"  Afjain,Mr.  Metcalf.  another  resj)pclahle  solicilnr  at  Koigliley,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  in  reply  to  similar  queries,  deposes,  (Question  720)  — 

*■'  '  /  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Mott  a  fortnight  after  his  visit,  and  he  and  I  had  three 
hours*  discussio7i  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  Mott  acquiesced  in  everything 
I  said.,  and  never  a  icord  of  complaint  issued.* 

"The  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  JVlr.  Ilulhcrt,  also  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
fact:— 

'•  '  Question  1067. — How  many  times  had  Mr.  Mott  visited  your  Union  before  the  13th  of  April 
last? — /  cannot  speak  positively  ;  hut  I  should  say  not  more  than  three  or  four,  if  so  many  as 
that.* 

"  '  Question.  1068.— -Had  he  made  any  complaints  to  you  at  his. previous  visits? — Not  at  all.' 

"  In  short,  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  jvitnesses  who  were  asked  about  it,  that. 

although  Mr.  Mott  had  visited  the  Union  four  or  five  times  during  eighteen  months,  and  was  well 
aware  of  all  tliat  was  going  on,  not  a  word  of  complaint  is  heard  from  him  until  after  the  13th  of 
Aj)ril  last,  just  at  the  time,  as  we  iiave  said,  when  his  masters,  the  "Commissioners,  had  begun  to 
tremble  under  the  effects  of  Mr.  Ferrand's  detiunciation  of  their  oppresive  system. 

'•  All  this,  we  repeat,  meets  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  affair;  and  as  we  proceed  to  com- 
pare the  evidence  with  Mr.  Mott's  repori.  our  worst  suspicions  .are  strengthened  antl  confirmed. 
Take,  for  example,  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  board  of  guardiaas  contained  in  Mr.  Moll's 
■very  first  paragraph  : — '  In  short,  their  proceedings  are  entin'Iy  at  variance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  laic,  and  the  directions  of  your  (the  Commissioners'')  board.* 

'■''  •  Question  42. — Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  of  the  board  of  ^uar<lians  acting  rntirelv  at 
variance  wjih  the  provisions  of  the  law.  and  the  directions  of  the  Board  at  Somerset  House? — No. 

'•  '  Question  43. — Had  the  system  of  administering  relief  in  the  Keighley  Union  heen  the  same 
from  the  formation  of  the  Union  up  to  the  13ih  of  April  last  ? — Yes;  I  believe  it  had;  the  general 
f-ystem. 

"  '  Question  44. — Then  whatever  incorrectness  in  the  system  might  have  bee-.i  delected  in  April 
last,  had  in  fact  been  carried  on  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Union  ? — Yes.;  the  general  mode  of 
managing  the  business  has  been  the  same  all  the  time  up  to  the  present  time.* 

"  The  question  wa'?  put  again  still  more  empliatically, — 

"  '  Question  72. — Has  tiie  system  you  have  just  described  been  in  operation  ever  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union  ? — /  believe  it  has. 

"'  '  Question  73. — Up  to  the  present  time? — Yes. 

''  '  Question  74. — And  during  the  time  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  all  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners who  have  attended  the  Board? — /  have  heard  no  complaint.* 

'*  No. — no  complaint  whatever  was  heard  in  any  quarter  until  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  the 
Commissioners  (hat,  as  Mr.  Ferrand  was  chairnian  of  a  !)oard  of  guardians,  it  might  possibly  have 
Kome  effect  in  counteracting  his  opposition — or,  at  any  rate,  it  might  annoy  him — to  bespatter  his 
Union  with  a  little  vituperation! 

'•  But  the  system  of  \^hich  up  to  April  last,  when  the.hapj)y  idea  aforesaid  was  just  entertained, 
no  complaint  was  heard,  is  not  only,  in  Mr.  Mott's  estimation,  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  but  embodies,  moreover,  according  to  the  same  immaculate  authority, '  all  the  worst  features 
of  the  Old  Poor  Law.'  See  again,  however,  what  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  an  Assistant 
Poor  Law  Commissioner's  representations  \vnen  his  orders  from  Somerset  House  are  directed  to  a 
sinister  purpose.     Mr.  Metcalf  is  rnder  examination: — 

"  *  Question  801. — Mr.  Mott  states,  that  the  guardians  of  the  Keighley  Union,  without,'as  I  verily 
believe,  the  least  intention  of  doing  wrong,  have  introduced  all  the  worst  features  of  the  Old  Poor 
Law,  under  the  belief  that  they  ^^ere  still  under  the  control  of  the  Majjistrates,  towh.ose  directions 
tJiey  were  i)rtund  to  suhmit,  is  ihat  correct  or  incorrect? — /  consider  that  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  our  ho<ird. 

"  '  Question  802. — Is  it  the  fact  or  not? — Tl  is  not  the  fact. 

"  '  Question  803. — Are  you  speaking  of  the  old  board,  or  the  new  bo^rd  ? — /  know  nothing 
about  the  old  board  ;  I  speak  of  the  present  individual  members  of  the  boatd.* 

*'  Nothing  in  the  way  of  refutation  could  possibly  be  more  decisive  than  this;  and  although  we 
as  yet  have  but  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses — one  the  highly  respectable  clerk  to  the 
guardians,  and  the  third  an  upri;j!;ht  and  intelligent  member  of  the  board — yet  tli'-re  are  others  to 
forroborate  their  testimony,  ten  of  them  Magistrates  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoid, 

"  But  our  space  forbids  us  lo  proceed  with  our  exposure  at  ])resent;  we  shal  resume  it  next 
week.  In  the  meantime,  let  not  our  readers  run  away  with  the  idea  that,  sironglv  though  the  evi- 
dence contradicts  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  the  report  of  the  Committee  enLfr  impugns  their 
statements,  or  censures  their  exaggeration.  O,  no!  that  would  never  do — the  Conunittee,  in  fact, 
was  appointed  with  quite  another  object :  it  was  Xo  c!ronerate,x\oi\o  inculpate — it  was  to  jm-?/ //!'/' 
not  to  condcnn  ;  and  the  report  is  conceived  and  concocted  accordingly.  All  this,  however,  we  hope 
to  illustrate  still  more  strikingly  in  our  next  notice  on  the  subject." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  letters  and  parceh  for  Mrs,  Oastlkr  must  he  directed  to  The  Fleet,  London. 

J.  B.  A. — Many  thanks  for  his  kind  and  important  letter.  Mr.  Oastler  will  alvcays  he  s:lad 
til  hear  from  him.  IVhat  pilj/.,tuat  the  operatives  should  allow  themselves  to  be  vioved  frntii 
their  first  purpose.  Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  the  protection  of  labour  is  the  ritni 
question;  but  the  forcible  driving  out  of  employment  of  those  engaged  in  industrious  pur- 
suits, cannot  be  promotive  of  the  object  intended.  fVhen  the  workmen  are  dult/  impressed 
with  a  knoicledgc  of  their  best  interests,  tio  power  can  hinder  their  attainment.  Destruction 
of  properly,  intimidation,  t^'C,  can  never  better  their  condition. 

M.  P.,  ail  Old  Tory  — He  informs  Mr.  Oastler  he  has  learned,  tipon  good  avlhoritj/.  that  Minis- 
ters have  resolved  to  divest  the  administration  of  theNew  Poor  Latv  of  same  of  its  revolting 
cruelties.     He  says:  — 

"  /  hear  the  rigours  of  the  New  Poor  Law  are  no  longer  to  be  enforced  ;  thai  Ihemarried 
are  no  longer  to  be  separated.;  that  the  able-bodied  unemployed  are  not  to  be  ''tested''  in  the 
workhouse  ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  held  strictly  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  Stale  for  every  act  and  deed  of  themselves  and  their  subs." 

Fine  talking,  all  this.  It  would  suit  a  fVhig,  and  bei7i  keeping  iziih  his  creed  ;  but  hoxo 
'"''  an  old  Tory'^  caji  offer  any  cotisolation  to  his  friend  on  such  slender  grounds,  Mr.  Oastler 
is  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If  the  case  were  so — //  the  Ministers  were  honestly  bent  upon  such 
an  amelioratio7i,  they  would  at  once  repeal  "'the  accursed  thing,"  and  remove  the  hint  from 
the  statute  book;  for  what  is  the  New  Poor  Law  without  the  •'  test"  and  "•separation"  ?  As 
to  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  does  not  "'an  Old  Tory"  know  that  Sir  James 
Graham  is  as  cruel, mea?i,  ajid  tricky  as  the  Commissioners?  It  is  only  like  making  the  Devi!- 
responsible  to  Satan ! — "'Ari  Old  Tory"  ought  to  remember,  that  t.ke  whole  thing  is  nncnnsti- 
tutional,  and  that  no  Englishman  ought  to  submit  to  have  the  laws  subjected  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  either  of  Commissioners  or  Secretaries  of  State.  The  Legislature. not  the  Secretary 
of  State,  is  the  only  pow^r  which  can  constitutionally  alter  the  laws  of  England  !  Vnlil 
that  point  is  admitted  and  established.  Englishmen  are  slaves — whether  slaves  to  the  Com- 
missioners or  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance. 

R.  J.  Ricliardson,  London,  writes  the  following  curious  epistle  :  "•  Londo7i.  August  15,  1842. 
''"Dear  Sir, — A  friend  of  mine  having  read  afi  odd  number  of  Oastler' s  Fleet  Papers,  he 
feels  an  extraordinary  desire  to  possess  an  entire  copy  of  the  whole  of  the  numbers.  He 
applied  to  me  to  know  if ,  by  writing  to  fVilliam  Brown,  the  clerk  of  the  Fleet  papers,  he  can 
procure  a  copy.  I  have  examined  the  finance  accounts  of  the  Cotirt  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
I  find  there  is  a  fVilliam  Brown,  clerk  of  "  the  Fleet  papers.'  who  receives  a  salary  of 
276/.  14*.  3(/.  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  if  the  above  gentleman  supplies 
the  trade,  if  so,  upon  what  terms.  '■'  I  remain  yours,  faithfully, 

•'  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison.''  '•  R.  J.  Richardson." 

Mr.  Oastler  was  not  aware  that  '•  the  Fleet  Papers"  were  so  handsomely  noticed  in  the 
Civil  List,  or  that  his  little  bantliytg  was  under  the  direct  protection  of  the  Government.  He 
fears  the  patrons  will  think  the  child  is  sometimes  unmanageable.  If  R.  J.  R.  will  apply 
to  the  publishers,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  be  provided  with  '"an  entire  copy  of  the  whole 
numbers,"  than  by  an  application  to  "  the  clerk  o/the  Fleet  Papers,"  whose  ojfice  must  be^ 
as  too  many  are,  a  sinecure. 

THE    FLEET    FAPERS, 

BY 
RICHARD  OASTLER, 

Are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  NUMBERS,  at  2^ each;  also  in 
.PARTS,  containing  four  weekly  numbers,  with  Ornamental  Covers,  at  Qd.  each, 

BY 

PAVEY,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,  and  STEILL,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
Back  Numbers  and  Parts  are  always  on  sale. 


The  Fleet  Papers  may  be  had  of  any  Bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Many  complaints  are  niade  that  the  Fleet  Papers  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
Provinces.  If  persons  who  wish  to  have  them  will  order  them  of  their 
REGULAR  BOOKSELLERS,  they  wiU  bc  suve  to  obtain  them. 

A  few  copies  of  the  first  vohime  of  the  Fleet  Papers  ma}-  be  had,  at  10*.  each,  by  applying  to 
;^r.  Oastler,  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 
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(Extracted  from  the  Lneds  Conservative  Journal,  August  11,  1842 J 
"THE  KEIGHLEY  UNION. 

^Ve  proceed  with  our  exposure  of  tlie  j)artiality  and  unfairness  of  ihe  Report  upon  the  inquiry 
insHiiitcd  l>y  tlie  House  of  Commons  into  the  alleyaiions  as  lo  liie  niaiia-rement  of  ilie  poor  in  the 
Kej^hley  Union.  In  our  former  anicle  we  show«*d,  by  quoting  itnportani  portions  of  the  evidence 
i:poB  wliicJi  ilie  Report  professes  lo  be  founded,  that  tlie  motives  which  had  dictated  those  aHegations 
were  most  malicious; — that,  in  short,  the  object  which  the  Poor  Law  Comnussioners  and  iheiTpliant 
'Assistants'"  had  in  view,  was  not  so  much  the  improvement  of  the  Keijrliley  Union,  as  the  disjm- 
ragemtiii  and  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Ferrand  ;  and  we  sliall  now  show  with  what  characlerisijc 
liuavery  the  job  is  worked  out. 

Some  of  the  most  material  charges  niade  in  Mr.Mott's  Report  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
paraijrapli : — 

•Relief  in  aid  of  wages  is  generally  given,  nnd  payment  of  rents  to  an  alarming  extent;  the 
^vorkhouses-aie  not  subject  either  to  classification  or  discipline;  all  the  errors  of  the  old  Poor  Law 
are  followed;   the  parties  insolently  ciaiiu  relief  as  their  right." 

We  shall  dispose  of  these  charges  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  made. 

Frst,  then,  as  to  the  "relief  in  aid  of  wages."  Mr.  G.  Spencer,  the  highly  respectable  clerk  to 
tiie  board  of  guardians,  thus  makes  the  allegation  dissolve  into  'air,  thin  air": — 

"Question  102.  Then  you  say  that  the  general  scale  which  you  adopt  is  the  same  which  you 
consider  sufficient  to  maintain  tliem  for  the  week? — It  is  so. 

"Question  103.  And  it  generally  takes  from  your  funds  l.y.  per  head  in  some  circumstances,  and 
Is.  (yd.  per  head  in  other  instances,  to  keep  the  family  from  starving? — Yes. 

"  Question  104.  But  that  is  not  a  system  to  aid  the  master,  by  relieving  him  from  the  payment 

of  WUircS,  is   II? No. 

••  Question  105.  These  are  the  sunw  which  you  find  it  necessary  to  give  lo  keep  the  family  from 
starving  ? — Yes. 

"Question  106.  Supposing  a  person  to  be  only  half  employed,  and  to  get  only  half  as  much  a» 
Avill  maintain  his  family;  if  you  were  lo  refuse  to  relieve  him  at  all,  what  would  be  the  consequencB  1 
— (treat  distress  in  tke  famili/. 

"Question  107.  Could  (hey  subsist  unless  you  did  relieve  them? — iVo." 

In  confirmaiion  of  Mr.  Spencer,  we  will  just  quote  a  few  lines  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hulbert, 
t!;e  able  vice-chairman  of  the  Keigbley  board  : — 

■■  Question  842.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians  at  Keigbley  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union? — /  have. 

"Question  843.  Continuously? — Yes:  I  have  never  been  out. 

'■  Quesiion  844.  The  next  paragraph  states  that  '  relief  in  aid  of  wages  is  generally  given,  and 
payments  of  rents  to  an  alarming  extent;'  is  this  correct? — That  is  incorrect. 

"  Question  845.  Wi'l  you  explain  how  ? — Relief  has  never  been  given  in  aid  of  wages.,  that  I 
•am  aware  of;  I  neverUnew  ani^thing  of  the  kind," 

I<i  fact,  the  very  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Assistant  CoRMnissioner  Mott  insinuates  by  his  allegation, 
"  iriving  relief  in  aid  of  wages,"  would  appear  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Keigbley  Union ;  for,  as  Mr, 
i'lliis,  a  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  ex  officio  member  of  the  board,  deposes  to  the  Committee — 

"Oar  first  care  was  t<j  augment  these  allowances  (lo  ihe  aged)  which  were  inadequate.  Ther> 
we  resolved,  in  the  second  instance,  Co  throw  the  able-bodied  as  much  as  possible  on  their  o«n 
resources." 

But,  next,  ets  to  the  "payment  of  rents  to  an  alarming  extent."  That  rents  were  occasionally 
settled,  with  the  humane  and  econimical  object  of  preventing  poor  families,  either  wholly  out  of 
employment,  or  but  partially  employed,  from  being  sold  up,  and  driven  upon  the  parish,  is  quite 
frue;  but  the  "  alarming  exteiit  "  onJy  existed  in  Mr.Mott's  accommodating  imagination.  Mr, 
Snenrer  is  thus  questioned  upon  the  point: — 

"Question  123.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  rents  since  the  formation  of  the  Union? — ■ 

/?  c  have  been  in  the  habit  of  settling  rents. 

'•Question  124.  In  what  way? — Suppose  a  rent  of  hi.  w&s  due  from  a  pauper,  the  relieving 
ojfjccr  is  inHruclcd  to  value  his  goods,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  settle  without  a  distress  ; 
xomclimes  he  can  settle  the  rents  for  21.  instead  of  his  being  sold  up,  and  he  has  done  so. 

"Question  125.  Do  you  consider  that  would  relieve  the  poor-rate,  or  relieve  a  person  from  the 
danger  of  con)itig  upon  a  poor-rate? — It  went  to  relieve  the  person  from  being  thrown  out  of  ihe 
house. 

'Question  12G.  Are  those  persons  generally  industrious,  hard-working  people  who  have  beea 
!>»  relieved? — They  are. 

"Quesiion  127.  Do  you  know  instances  wliere  that  sort  of  relief  has  prevented  them  from  coming 
upon  the  parish? — /  have  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  refusing  that  relief  would  have  been  to 
bring  a  great  many  families  vpon  the  parish  ;  in  fact,  it  would  hare  thrown  them  out  of  their 
houses  altogether ;  their  goods  would  have  been  sold,  and  the  families  turned  out,  and  the 
guardians  would  uftcrxcards  have  had  to  take  a  house  or  some  other  place.,  to  put  them  in."' 

This,  we  repeat,  is  a  practice  both  humane  and  economical.  But  then,  says  Mr.  Mott,  it  prc- 
Tfails*'io  an  alarming  extent."  Hear  the  vice-chairman  of  the  board  upon  this  head.  In  answer 
to  question  845,  be  says — 

^'-  As  to  rents  being  paid  to  an  alarming  extent,  thai  never  has  been  the  case  to  what  I  con- 
aider  an  alarming  extent. 

"Quostion846.  Will  jwi  explain  to  what  extent  ithas  been? — Very  trifling :  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  at  present ;  lut  I  should  think  there  has  been  many  a  weektha-t  there  has  never  bten  an 
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application  for  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  altogether,  on  the  average,  I  should  think  not  more 
than  30/.  or  40/.  a  ^/ear." 

And  lliis  is  what  Mr.  Mott  calls  "an  alarming  extent!" 

With  respect  lo  tbe  next  allegation,  that  "the  workhouses  are  not  subject  to  either  classification 
or  discipline,"  an  answer  may  be  given  in  one  word— /Aej/  are  not  workhouses  at  ail,  but  only 
pnor-houses ;  and  the  "  classification  or  discipline"  to  which  they  are  not  subject  is  that  which  ttut 
Commissioners  prescribe  for  Union  worlchouses,  and  arc  only  adapted  to  theu).  It  is  (he New  Poc><r 
Law  plan  of  sending  paupers  into  the  house,  instead  of  givinij  out-door  relief,  that  does  all  the 
mischief.  A  very  short  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Milligan,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Union,  will  setile  this  branch  of  the  subject: — 

"  Question  1269.  If  there  were  no  persons  in  the  workhouse  except  the  old,  infirm,  and  impo- 
tent, would  the  Workhouse  be  sufficiently  large? — //  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  take  in  the  aged 
and  infirm,  if  the  able-bodied  had  work. 

'"  Question  1270. — If  all  the  able-bodied  persons  now  in  the  workhouse  were  sent  out  of  it,  there 
would  be  sufficient  room  for  the  atjed,  and  infirm,  and  impotent? — /  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

But  the  erection  of  a  Union  workhouse,  it  seems,  in  which  such  "■  classification  and  discipline" 
can  alone  be  enforced,  is  quite  impracticable  in  the  Keighley  Union.     Mr.  Ellis  is  asked — 

'*  Question  523.  Do  you,  as  a  magistrate  well  conversant  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  your 
neighbourhood,  consider  that  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  the  rate-payers  in  that  neighbourhood 
lo  build  one  of  the  large  Union  workhouses? — No,  I  do  wo/;  there  seems  a  bitter  hostility  to 
the  measure,  but  those  are  not  my  feelings.'^ 

The  "errors  of  the  Old  Poor  Law,"  which  are  "all"  charged  u])on  the  Keighley  board  by 
Mr.  Mott,  are  included  in  his  other  and  more  specific  allegations,  the  last  of  which,  at  least  in  the 
MUinmary  under  consideration,  is,  that  "the  paupers  insolently  claim  relief  as  their  right" — and 
another  fine  specimen  it  is  of  this  Assistant  Commissioner's  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Spencer  thuK 
emphatically  contradicts  it: — 

"  Question  1 17.  What  is  the  behaviour  of  that  class  of  persons  (the  paupers)  ? — They  are  genC" 
jV ally  civil,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

"  Question  118.  Did  you  ever  see  an  instance  of  a  pauper  who  insolently  claimed  relief  as  a 
right? — /  n-ever  saw  an  instance  of  it. 

"  Question  J19.  Do  they  receive  the  relief  afforded  to  ithem  mtli  thankfulness  ?r—TAcy/r€- 
qucntly  express  thankfulness  for  it." 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  "right,"  ajremark  is  made  by  Mr.  Ellis,  which  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter: — 

"  Question  397.  Is  it  your  impression,  that  an  impression  prevails  amongst  the  paupers  in  that 
district  that  they  have,  under  all  circumstances,  a  right  to  be  relieved  on  applying  to  the  board? 
■—/  think  a  notion  prevails  genera&^,  that  they  have  a  legal  claim  if  tkey  need  it  ;*  that  is, 
that  they  have  a  legal  claim  muchuponthe  same  footing  as  a  gentleman  may  have  to  his  estate  ; 
that  as  they  have  an  interest  iti  the  soil,  they  have  a  legal  claim  to  support ;  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  that  notion  prevails." 

And  a  very  natural — aye,  a  very  constitutional  notion  it  is,  too.  The  poor  have  undoubtedly, 
both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  "  a  legal  claim  to  support ;"  and  though  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  runs  counter  to  such  claim,  still  the  ri^ht  can  never  be  abolished,  based  as  it 
is  on  the  immutable  law  of  the  Almighty,  ^' Diaell  in  the  land  and  vtrily  rnov  shalt  be  fed." 
Yes — the  claim  of  (he  poor  is  indeed  one  that  stands  7wt  "  upon  the  same  fooling  that  a  gentleman 
may  have  to  his  estate,"  but  upon  a  footing  very  much  higher,  more  sacred,  and  more  enduring. 

There  are  several  other  allegations  scattered  through  Mr.  Motl's  Report,  which  are  quite  as 
decisively  contradicted  as  those  we  have  formally  noticed.     Exempli  gratia: — 

THE  EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEB. 

"  Q.  735.  And  therefore  this  report  (Mr. 
Mott's)  is  not  correct  in  stating  that  no  eifort 
has  been  made  lo  procure  work  for  ihe  pau- 
pers?— It  is  perfecilv  erroneous.  (Mr.  Metcalf.) 

"Q.  342.  He  (Mr.  Mott)  says,  'No  effort 
has  been  made  lo  procure  work  for  the  paupers?' 
— -That  is  not  correct.    (Mr.  G.  Spencer.)'' 

"Q.  750.  Do  you  think  that  order  which  was 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  guardians 
was  made  lor  the  purpose  of, exciting  litigation? 
—Decidedly  not.  (Mr.  R.  Metcalf.) 

"Q.751.  Had  it  tended  to  increase  litigation? 
—Not  at  all.  (Ibid.)" 

"Q.  987.  'One  of  the  Keighley  guardians 
complained  that  the  lawyer's  bills  for  that  town, 
for  the  last  year,  would  not  be  less  than  500/.' 
Do  you  know  whether  that  is  correct? — Yes: 
Mr.  Craven  said,  in  answer  lo  some  questions 
from  Mr.  Mott,  'Well  I  reckon  nothing  of  that, 
for  the  attornies'  bills  amounted  to  500/.  last 
year.'  I  said,  'I  think  jou  must  be  mistaken/ 
Mr.  Craven,'  and  I  directly  asked  Mr.  Spencer 
whether  that  was  the  case.  Mr.  Spencer  said, 
'  No,  it  was  not,  they  would  be  short  of  300/, ;' 


MR.  MOTT   S  REPORT. 


"  No  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  work 
for  ihe  paupers." 


"  Amongst  other  extraordinary  proceedings 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Keighley  'Union,  may  he 
.named  the  encouragement  given  to  tfee  lawyers 
-to  create  legal  disputes." 


"  One  of  the  Keighley  guardians  complained 
-that  the  lawyer's  bills  for  that  town,  ihe  last 
>ear,  would  not  be  much  less  than  500/." 


*  The  attempt  which  is  made,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlianer.t,  to  deny  the  Right  of  the  Poor  to  relief,  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  unconstitutional.— R.O. 


(-1) 


"With  siirh  support  from  thegfuardfans,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  unfortunate  Keij^hley 
should  be  suffering  severely  from  legal  disputes." 


"  On  complaining  of  tJjc  deviations  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  guardians  slated  that 
it  arose  from  the  interference  of  the  majgis- 
trales." 


"The  guardians  even  stated  'that  the  magis- 
trates had  fixed  the  'scale'  by  which  ihey  were 
to  be  guided  in  granting  relief  to  able-bodied 
l)aupers." 


and  that  was  explained  to  Mr.  Molt  before  he 
went  out  of  the  room.' 

"Q.  988.  Yon  are  positive  that  explanation 
was  given  to  Mr.  Molt,  as  to  the  assertion  of 
that  guardian  .' — Yes.  (Mr.  James  Hulbert.)" 

"  Q.986.  Look  at  the  next  paragraph — '  With 
such  support  from  the  board  of  <iuardiai»s,  it  is 
not  lo  be  wondered  at  that  unfortunate Keighley 
should  be  suffering  severely  from  legal  dispute.' 
Is  that  the  case,  or  is  Lt  not? — I  should  say  not. 
(Ibid.) 

"  Q.  275.  How  much  have  you  received  for 
all  the  litigated  rases  of  removal? — I  have  not 
received  anytliiug.  My  bill  an)0utits  to  59/., 
which  I  Iiave  not  received. 

'•Q.  27G.  Do  ycm  mean  that  the  59/.  covers 
all  your  charges  against  the  board,  during  the 
last  three  years,  for  liiigaled  charges  of  remo- 
val?—It  does.  (Mr.  C.'Spencer.)" 

"  Q.  298.  Has  it  been  the  practice  in  the 
Keighley  Union  for  the  magistrates  to  interfere 
in  tlie  administration  of  relief  by  the  boaid  of 
guardians? — No.  (Ibid.) 

"Q.  381.  You  have  stated,  that  the  magis- 
trates, as  far  as  you  were  aware,  have  not  inter- 
fered in  more  than  one  or  two  cases:  are  the 
Committee  to  understand  that  you  recollect  one 
or  two  cases  of  applications  at  vihich  you  your- 
self have  been  present? — I  should  say,  that  as 
magistrates,  we  have  never  at  any  time  inter- 
jfered, 

"  Q.  382.  What  exceptions  do  you  allude  lo 
as  the  one  or  two  cases? — I  said,  'Mr.  Mott, 
you  talk  of  the  magistrates  interfering;  you  are 
altogether  labouring  under  a  mistake,  for 
though  we  know  the  power  we  possess  as  re- 
gards aged  and  impotent  persons  unable  to 
work,  we  are  very  desirous  that  all  acts  of 
grace  and  favour  should  proceed  from  the  board  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  in  two 
cases  interfered,  even  in  the  case  of  aged  and 
impotent  persons. 

•■Q.  283.  Your  object  was  merely  general, 
to  disclaim  interference? — Decidedly.  (W. 
Ellis.  Esq.)" 

"Q.  922.  It  is  stated,  that  relief  has  been 
given  wiiliout  any  consideration  as  to  the  various 
consequences  of  the  '  scale'  system  which  has 
been  introduced  and  acted  upon  as  a  settled 
mode  of  relief :  is  that  correct? — No. 

•Q.  293.  In  what  respect  is  it  not  correct? — 
With  respect  to  what  is  called  the  'scale.' 
When  Mr.  Ellis,  the  magistrate,  was  an  ex 
o^r/o  guardian,  being  a  magistrate,  he  was  the 
chainuan  for  two  years,  and  while  he  was  chair- 
man there  was  a  sort  of  rule  laid  down,  that  if 
any  family  applied  for  relief,  itshould  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  exceed  \s.  dd.  a-head,  with- 
out sickness  or  something. of  that  sort. 

"Q.  294.  In  granting  the  relief,  you  have 
always  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  the  family? — 
Yes,  and  examined  the  person  that  applied  him- 
self." 


are  given 
have  only  to 


Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  decided  contradictions  lo  Mr.  Mott's  representations,  that 
►n  evidence  before  the  Committee.    The  contrast  we  have  made  speaks  for  itself.    We  ha 

"  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that/' 

lo  see  at  one  glance  the  glaring  misstatements,  not  lo  use  harsher  terms,  of  the  A«!«!i9lant  Commis- 
sioner. A  packed  (/omnmtee  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  "  whitewash"  him  h\  an  ajjologetic 
Ueport — for  after  all  it  in  no  more — but  the  public  uill  see  and  judge  for  themsehe,. 

Having  again  exceeded  our  limits,  however,  we  niust  reserve  what  remains  to  be  said  for  another 
opportunity. 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and- the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  .life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickednessof  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  thatof  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and; Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
HOW  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,""(in,the  hope  tliat  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode.of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation— Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of, political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Auarcby,  and  Despotism. 

NOTIGE.S  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  letters  and  parcels  for  Mks.Oa&tler  mtcst  be  directed  to  The  Fleet,  London. 

An  Englishman  quite  as  loyal  as  those  who  rule  over  him. — Tf  needful,  names  can  be 
furnished.  At  present,  circumstances  ajford  sufficient  proof.  His  vulgar,  individual,  and 
wholesale  abuse  of  a  certain  Parti/,  smells  strongli/  of  W  kiggery.  He  is  evident  It/  a  stranger 
to  those  against  whom  he  rails.  Mr.  Oastler  entirely  agrees  with  his\observations  on  ""the 
purchased  release  of  the  rich  brute  Johnston."  M^hcAohole  of  the  circumstances  of  that  case., 
prove,  that,  unhappily,  neither  the  seat  of  justice  nor  the  highest  political  offices  are  proof* 
against  the  pvicer  of  weaUh  !  The  result  is  very  likely,  in  such  cases,  to  be,  as  he  says, 
*"  the  taking  of  the  law  into  one's  own  hands."  A  subscription  for  the  poor  servant  maid 
would  be  worthy  of  Englishmen  in  hrtfr  days  than  these. 

Frederick  Reynard,  on  the  '•  Loan  Clousei"  in  the  New  Poor  Law,  as  soon  as  possible. 
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"  PEEL  AND  THE  POOR  LAW. 

"TIieNew  Poor  Law  Bill  will  be  ihe  downfall  of  the  present  Government :  the  jjreat  and  slavish 
iriajority  who  follow  at  the  Premier's  lieels,  through  thick  and  thin,  may  for  a  time  keep  ihe  cranky 
Cabinet  afloat,  but  as  certain  as  that  we  now  pen  ihe  sentence,  ihe  New  Poor  Law  is  the  deaih- 
■warrantof  Peel's  official  career.  Let  hirn  twist,  turn,  and  wriggle  \%iili  as  mucli  sophistry  as  he 
pleases,  public  opinion  v/ill  crush  him.  and  deservedly  too.  from  his  position  as  llie  Prime  Minister 
ot  Eng^laud.  The  late  administration  had,  at  onetime,  more  than  double  the  majority  now  ai  the 
back  ot  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  yet  it  dwindled  from  hundreds  lo  lens,  and  from  tens  lo  an  unit.  We 
have  long  suspected  Peel,  and  for  some  time  written  condemnatory  of  his  poluy.  We  now  denounce 
liim  as  a  man  unworthy  of  public  trust — an  errant  Jesuit — and  a  worse  enemy  to  ihe  country  (be- 
cause his  talents  are  greater,  and  he  possesses  a  serpent  power  to  deceive)  than  Lord  John  Russell, 
whom  we  may  properly  designate  the  vilest  of  the  Whigs.  The  villany  of  the  latter  personage 
Was,  however,  uncloaked^he  stood  foriji,  what  he  really  was, a  plain,  unvarnished,  bold  experimen- 
talist. Peel,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  studied  a  language  and  bearing  that  will  sufFer  double 
Jiiterprelations,  and  has  concealed  his  designs.  At  the  next  general  election,  we  hope  it  is  not  far 
distant,  we  shall  see  the  betrayers  and  deluders  of  the  people  of  England  hurled  from  their  places  ; 
and  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  we  hope  the  Conservative  electors  will  unite — form  district 
clubs,  and  tesolve  to  withdraw  their  support  from  any  candidate  wjio  will  not  give  a  pledge,  as 
distinct  as  possible,  to  oppose  the  continuance  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  all  those  clauses 
ii)  the  Bill  that  press  so  severely  against  the  rights  of  the  poor — clauses  alike  hateful  to  God  and 
man.  \V^e  may  lose  supporters  and  friends  amongst  the  lukewarm  of  the  Conservative  pa/ty,  but 
110  real  Tory  will  fall  from  us  for  thus  denouncing  Peel  and  the  Poor  Law.  The  people  of  this 
country  could  organize  and  petition  to  obtain  what  they  did  not  understand,  being  led  away  by  a 
name,  the  humbug  Reform — let  us  now  organize  lo  do  away  with  the  evils  we  all  understand,  it  not 
being  a  party  question,  but  one  affecting  the  well-being  of  those  who  are  in  misery,  and  to  whom  the 
couniry  cheerfully  contributes  in  the  shape  of  rales — let  us.  we  say, organize,  and  demand  Justice 
FOR  THE  Poor  !  We  care  not  a  jot  for  the  displeasure  of  this  or  that  man,  or  his  influence,  in 
matters  that  might  tend  to  injure  our  pockets.  Let  the  title  be  ever  so  exalted  in  the  Peerage, 
or  ihe  acres  of  the  commoner  be  ever  ^o  extensive,  he  who  would  persecute  the  poor,  is  worthless, 
be  he  Conservative  or  Whig. 

•"In  another  column  will  be  found  a  lengthy  quotalioo  from  Vol.  2,  No.  29.  of  Oastler's  Fleet 
Papers,  just  come  to  hand.  We  should  like  to  see  some  thousands  of  this  number  distributed,  and 
^vould  print  the  entire  of  it,  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  Mr.  Oasiler,  whose  work  ought 
lo  be  purchased  by  all  lovers  of  English  feeling  and  the  truth.  The  stvJe  of  Oastler  is  as  familiar, 
homely,  and  bold  as  that  of  the  Late  Wm.  Cobbett:  as  a  writer,  Mr.  Oastler  is  fully  equal  to  that 
giant  in  Political  composition.  But  we  are  not  going  to  write  an  eulogy  on  a  man  who  siands,  by 
his  actions,  a  monument  of  honour  to  his  coutitry.  The  extract  from  the  Fleet  Papers,  is  respecting 
the  statement  of  Peel,  that  no  one  c^uld  chajge  him,  the  Premier,  with  deception  relative  to  the 
New  Poor  Law  Bill.  Our  readers  will  find,  that  the  champion  of  the  factory  children  and  the  poor 
iiasiaid  bare  the  Jes^iit,  and  well  analyzed  his  mo.ives.  Wherever  we  find  Peel  betraying  tiie 
couniry,  or  the  party  of  which  he  is  an  unworthy  member,  we  shall  speak  out,  without  fear  of  anv 
consequences  ;  and  we  think  it  high  time  to  look  at  Conservative  mea-ures,  and  see  they  are  carried 
out,  instead  of  truckhng  to  Conservative  men — or  professed  ones,  who  are  destroying  what  might 
be  a  powerful  body — powerful  to  do  good— maintaining  Constitutional  order,  without  loosing  sight 
of  humanity." — Shropshire  Conservative,  Julj/  10,  1842. 

The  following  letter  has  been  delayed  for  wast  of  room. — R.O. 
*' KENSINGTON  NEW  POOR  LAW  UNION. 

-'  To  Mr.  Oastler.  Fleet  Prison. 
"My  dear  Sir. — Tn  continuation  of  the  accoiMit  of  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the 
eriormous  union  of  Kensington,  which  I  commenced  in  my  letter  of  December  30,  1S41,  and  which 
Aou  Were  so  kind  as  to  publish  in  Vol.  2.  No.  7,  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  in  addition  to  .the  loss  ofl 
ihe  child  which  I  inenlioned  in  that  letter,  I  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  another  infant,  whicJil 
"WHstX[)Osed  a  few  days  ago  in  Kensington  Square.  The  child  was  taken  to  Kensington  workhouse,! 
>^here  it  staved  two  or  three  days,  and  fed  Avell.  and  appeared  to  be  healthy.  But  there  was  am 
order  er.lant  fiom  the  board  of  guardians,  ihat  all  children  should  be  removed  to  Fulham  work- 
iihuHv :  '.he  little  thing  was  therefore  bandied  away  there.  There  it  appears  there  were  no  proper! 
arrangements  for  receiving  such  cases — no  nurse  to  whom  it  could  be  entrusted,  or  who  understood 
the  care  of  a  baby — the  little  creature  refused  its  food,  and  died  soon  after.  Mr.  Wakley,  the  coroner, 
observed,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  guardians,  as  the  child  had  been  ejiposed,  that  he  must  direcf 
,a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  to  be  returned  against  them  who  exposed  it,  otherwise  they  might  havi 
iiad  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  returned  against  then). 

••  1  am  afraid  in  our  parish  we  have  tasted  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  new  svstem :  but  our  wcaltl 
rate-payers,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  are  most  loyally  or  'liberally'  submissive,  at  leas! 
paasive.  Thoseof  the  middle  class  have  comeforv\ard  like  men.  No  less  than  three  relurnsofdeatl 
by  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  have  been  made,  within  the  spare  of  eight  n»onths,  in  iht 
union.  The  first  was  the  case  of  a  man  named  Samuel  Danieils.  aged  50.  who  died  GihJuly,  ISIO. 
He  was  a  victim  rather  to  the  system  and  to  its  terrors  tlianAo  the  union  ;  for  having  returned  fronjj 
a  workhouse  to  which  he  had  been  sent  down  in  the  country,  and  wliere  the  rigours  of  his  confine- 
ment were  more  than  he  could  bear,  he  was  afraid  lo  apply  for  relief  again,  and  it  was  reported 
that  be  died  gnawing  rags.  A  remarkable  incident  occured  in  this  case.  The  death  of  this  pool 
man  was  never  reported  to  the  coroner;  but  he  discovered  it  in  August  on  the  registrar's  book^ 
entered  as  a  death  by  low. living  and  want, of  suflicient  nourishment ;  a  hint  having  been  given  to 
him  to  that  effect.  The  coroner,  .Mr.  Wak'ey,  il.en  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  set  on  foot;  and  hf 
found  out,  that  by  the  New  Rtgistration  .Vet,  the  registtar  was  only  required  to  return  an  accoui 


^' 


of  deaths  by  starvation  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  duty  in  so  doing; 
and  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  then  sent  down  to  the  guardians,  who  had  examined  ilie 
relieving  otTicer;  and  then  ihese  interested  parties  had  come  to  the  decision,  that  no  blame  was  to 
be  attached  to  anybody;  and  that  the  man  should  be  buried  without  further  trouble  about  the 
matter.  The  coroner  stated,  that  neither  the  Registrar  General  nor  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner.-i 
reported  the  case  to  him.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Ryder  also,  one  of  the  guardians  of  Chelsea 
parish,  that  in  one  parish  the  offices  of  registrar  and  relieving  officer  were  found  to  be  in  the  same 
hands. —  Vide  Times,  fVcdnesdaj/,  August  26,  1840. 

''  The  next  is  a  case  of  more  notoriety — ihat  of  Elizabeth  Friry,  aged  65,  who  died  on  Monday, 
the  12lh  of  September,  1840.  The  body,  in  this  case  also,  was  exiiumed,  and  the  coroner's  inquest 
>vas  held,  or  rather  continued,  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  November.  This  poor  woman,  having  been 
in  a  stale  of  absolute  destitution  for  some  time,  with  a  diseased  leg,  sleeping  upon  the  boards,  and 
paying  no  rent  for  her  lodging,  was  at  last  so  ill,  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  her  death,  that  il»e 
person  she  lived  with  applied  to  ili£  doctor,  who  immediately  informed  the  relieving  officer.  Boili 
these  officers  told  the  poor  woman  she  was  liable  to  imprisonment,  or  that  she  ought  to  beimprisone<i, 
for  keeping  such  a  person  in  her  house.*  Though  in  this  destitute  and  dying  state,  no  relief  was 
ordered  her,  but  her  daughter  and  the  landlady  were  desired  to  come  on  Monday  morning,  at  tea 
o'clock.  They  wailed  till  eleven,  and  then  obtained  an  order  to  remove  the  poor  creature  to  the 
workhouse.  They  got  back  about  twelve  o'clock,  but  she  had  then  breathed  her  last.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  'Death  b)  fev-er,  brought  en  by  want  of  good  and  sufficient  nourishment,* 
and  condemning  the  conduct  of  tUe  medical  and  relieving  officers,  and  also  the  practice  of  allowing 
the  offices  of  registrar  and  relieving  officer  io  be  in  the  same  hands — a  fact  which  had  come  out  lu 
the  evidence. — Fide  Times,  yVedtiesdai/,  November  4,  1840. 

'•  The  third  case  is  that  of  William  Eaton,  aged  61,  who  dixjd  in  the  workhouse  at  Kensington 
a  few  hours  after  he  was  brought  there,  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  February,  1841.  From  the  evi- 
dence of  the  person  who  gave  him  casual  employment,  it  appeared  he  was  a  ladies  shoe-maker,  a 
very  sober  man,  but  slow,  and  incapable  of  earning  more  than  65.  a  week.  Latterly,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  earn  more  than  2^.  8^.  per  week.  .Out  of  this,  he  had  to  pay  1*.  6d.  for  rent;  and 
when  he  died,  he  was  in  arrears  for  lO*.  He  had  applied  on  \yednesday,  the  23rd  of  February, 
at  the  workhouse,  and  received  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  He  was  then  kept  waiting 
from  11  o'clock  a.m.  till  8  or  9  p.m.  He  had  said,  that  on  Wednesday  they  had  wanted  to  order 
him  into  the  workhouse,  but  that  lie  did  not  like  to  sell  his  liberty;  and  that  if  they  would  allpw 
him  2s.  a  week,  he  should  be  able  to  do.  He  had  an  order  for  the  workhouse  in  his  pocket  when 
lie  died.  His  body  was  in  a  very  emaciated  condition,  apd  the  surgeon  found  not  a  particle  of 
food  in  it  when  he  examined  it.  The  verdict  was,  'Death  from  exhaustion,  gradually  produc«>d 
by  scantiness  of  nourishment.'  .He  died,  one  amongst  many,  a  martyr  to  the  fact,  that  the  work- 
liouse  IS  ^OT  a  test  of  destitution;  whilst  indolent  fellows  living  now  in  the  workhouse,  and  less 
worthy  of  commiseration,  prove  the  same  fact  in  the  contrary  manner. —  Vide  Times, March  5, 1841. 
"How  sorrowful  it  is  that  so  much  mischief  should  be  occasioned  by  a  small  number  of  officious 
and  presumptuous  men,  calling  themselves  '  liberal,'  whilst  so  many  excellent  men,  and  men  of 
humane  understanding,  particulaily  among  the  clergy,  are  afraid  to  stem  the  torrent  of  evil,  and  to 
breaihe  ilieir  valuable  opinions,  through  supineness,  or  despondency,  or  false  timidity.  Would  to 
_God  that  these  good  men  were  inspired  wuh  more  energy  and  resolution. 

'■  1  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"7,  Camden  Ville,  Kensington,  "  JOHN  PERCEVAL." 

Jan.  29,  1842." 

*  In  justice  to  t'le  medical  officer,  it  must  be  men'doned,  that  he  stated  he  said  this  as  condemning  the  worfxan 
for  haviug  harboured  such  a  case  so  long,  without  iulorming  the  parish  authorities. 

"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"  Sir, — I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter  from  a  very  respectable  tradesman  in  the  city,  in 
>vhich4ie  says, — 

"  'liondon,  Friday  evening. 

*'  'On  the  authority  of  a  friend  just  arrived  from  Manchester,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  ihe 
turn-outs  are  sirongly  supported  by  some  large  influential  manufacturers,  who  seem  to  have  taken 
an  interest  in  influencing,  if  not  originating  the  movement,  by  furnishing  money,  &c.  to  support  the 
turn-outs,  with  ihe  evident  inteniion  of  producing  an  effect  upon  the  market  of  goods,  partly  for 
clearing  their  large  accumulated  stocks  during  the  suspension  of  working,  partly  for  rising  at  the 
same  time  the  prices  of  goods,  through  the  insirumentality  of  the  orders  now  accumulating. 

'•  'The  poor  helpless  workmen  are  evidently  the  puppets  in  this  game,  drawn  by  the  wires  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  manufacturers,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  to  make  more  money. 

'•  '  As  soon  as  the  object  of  these  manufacturers  is  obtained,  they  will  withhold  the  sinews  of  war, 
and  then  their  poor  victims  will  have  to  return  to  ill-paid  toil.  1  should  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  if  the  workmen  were  to  obtain  better  wages  for  less  employment. 

"  •  It  is  also  explained  to  me,  that  these  large  manufacturers  are  likely  to  reap  a  double  advan- 
tage by  ruining,  by  me;ans  of  the  suspension  of  labour,  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  manufacturers, 
thus  ridding  themselves  of  much  competition.' 

"  Add  to  the  above,  the  facts  which  are  notorious — the  exciting  speeches  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  Parliament — speeches  by  M.P.s.  paid  lecturers,  divines,  and  manufaciurers,  directly  calculated, 
if  they  are  not  intended,  to  excite  their  famished  victims  to  revolt. 

"Add  all  these  facts  together,  and  doubt  any  longer,  if  you  can,  that  the  Anli-Corn-Law-L^a- 
guersave  tlie  contrivers  and  supporters  of  the  present  turn-out  amongst  the  manufacturing  operatives. 

"The  following  extract  from  the  last  Sundai/  Times  {one  of  the  organs  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law- 
League)  is  a  very  important  link  in  ihe  chain  of  evidence  on  this  interesting  question  : — 


"'Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  ihe  project  of  shutting  up  all  ihe  mills  in  one  day 
originated  with  this  journal,  and  that  we  have  all  along  persisted  in  considering  it  as  the  only  means 
by  which  the  repeal  o^  the  Corn  Laws  was  likely  to  be  ubtaiped. 

"  'The  Anti-Corn-Law-Leag-Mc  considered  tjie  proposition  again  and  ag^in.' 
"  So  says  their  organ,  the  Sunday  Times. 

"Some  persons  wjil  scarcely  be  persuaded  ihat  men  who  b^ye  acquired  iir\mense  wealth  by  the 
labour  of  the  factory  people — who  have  ohfained,  by  means  of  that  wealth,  seals  in  Parliament,  or 
on  the  magisterial  bench,  or  who  have  made  matrimonial  alliances  with  nobles — that  such  men  can 
coolly  contrive  the  plan  to  ruin  so  many  thousands^of  persons,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  profit  upon 
twist. 

.  "Sir,  a  thorough-bred  Leaguer yJo\x\A  sell  his  mother^  for  \d.  per  pound  advance  on  yarn ! 

'•  I  remaio  Sir,  your  inosl  obliged  servant, 
"J^Ieet  Prison,  August  20.  '•  Rf CHARD  OASTLER. 

"P.S. — Surely  the  Government  will  not  fail,  when  the  hurry  is  over,  to  trace  all  these  matters 
to  their  origin. — R.O." 

:The  following  extracts  from  the  TTiltshive  Independent^  reveal  some  of  the 
cdisgusting  rites  of  Inhdelity,  as  they  are  performed,  first  in  its  Temples,  the 
Bastiles,  and  then  (to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Church  of  England)  con- 
cluded at  the  Altar  of  the  Established  Church! !  Anything  more  abhorrent 
to  humanity,  more  opposite  to  Christianity,  and  more  disorganizing  to  society, 
cannot  be  conceived.  Pity  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  will  thus 
consent  to  do  the  dirtiest  work  of  the  High  Priests  of  Infidelity.  Well  may 
the  Church  be  in  danger. 

'^  BRADFORD,  (WILTS). 

"WHOLESALE  FORCED  MARRIAGES.-^We  understand  t)ie  old  and  abominable 
system  of  joining  together  paupers  in  Mnholy  wedlock  for  parish  purposes,  which  prevailed  in  some 
ill-managed  disiricis  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  New.  Poor  Law  Bill,  has  been  revived  at  Brad- 
ford. On  one  occasion  within  the  last  fortnight  five  or  six  boys  (they  may  very  properly  bo  called) 
and  as  many  women  were  driven  to  the  parish  church  to  be  married,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  qual.- 
fyino"  ihem  to  be  sent  to  Australia;  the  object  of  this  v/holesale  learal  prostitution  being  to  rid  the 
parish  of  what  is  bla'?phemou>^ly  called  the  surplus  population.  Happy  would  it  be  if  those  who 
call  them  so.  and  who  by  their  acts  have  dried  up  the  springs  of  industry,  would  consider  themselves 
as  the  surplus  population,  and  go  to  Australia,  or  to  any  other  thinly  settled  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
their  departure,  if  for  ever,  would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  the  industrious  classes.  One  of  the 
boys  who  was  married  as  above  mentioned,  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  married  to  get  over 
to  Australia,  but  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there  he  should  leave  his  wife — no  choice  of  his,  as  he 
never  liked  her.  The  same  spirit  animated  the  wife  !  for  she  added,  that  she  could  easily  get  another 
husband  there,  for  women  were  scarce!  So  much  for  the  forced  emigration  system,  and  for  the 
outcry  that  has  been  made  in  many  quarters  about  the  manner  in  which  marriages  are  celebrated 
atDissenrers  chapels.  Some  of  the  women  are  taken  from  the  union  house  to  be  married,  and  the 
youii"  men  are  sent  there  to  pick  out  partners  for  life,  just  as  a  man  would  select  a  horse  or  choose 
a  servant.  On  the  day  on  which  a  batch  of  these  ill-assorted  couples  vere  married,  one  of  the  lads, 
about  17  years  old,  applied  to  a  farmer  for  a  job,  and  said  he  only  wanted  it  for  a  fortnight,  as  he 
was  going  to  be  married.  The  farmer  said.  *you  married  !  why  the  clergyman  ought  to  lose  his 
gown  foi  marrying  such  boys  as  you.' — '  Ah,'  said  the  lad,  '  but  the  parish  is  to  pay  for  it,  and  they 
won't  send  me  to  Australia  without  a  wife.' — 'And  pray  whom  are  you  to  be  married  to,'  said  the 
farmer. — '  I  don't  know  yet,'  was'the  lad's  reply.  We  have  been  told  that  the  money  that  was 
raised  in  the  winter  to  aid  the  distressed  manufacturers,  is  being  appplied  to  send  these  young  people 
out  of  the  country." — Wiltshire  Independent,  July  21,  184-'2. 

'•  We  meniioned  last  vveek  the  shameful  mann<r  in  which  marriages  are  got  up  in  this  p\ace 
among  the  paupers.  Two  of  the  lads  who  were  provided  with  partners  on  the  occasion  we  then 
alluded  to.  iiave  since  found  their  way  to  the  New.Prison  for  selling  the  apparel  that  was  furnished 
to  them  for  their  nuptials,  and  for  their  outfit  to  Australia.  Their  io/re.9  (save  the  mark)  have 
been  returned  to  the  union  house  wh' nee  they  were  taken.     A  correspondent  has  informed  us  how 

that  important  busines the  choosing  a  partner  for  life — was  managed  on  this  occasion;  and  as, 

possibly,  some  of  our  readers  niay  wish  to  be  enlightened  on  the  subject,  we  will  give  them  his 
account  of  the  transaction.  James  Davis  and  Luke^iHayward,  each. a^ed  17.  part  of  the  '  surplus 
population'  of  Bradford,  and  therefore  persons  whom  it  was  desirable  to  expatriate,  were  taken  to 
the  union  house  to  choose  wives.  A  number  of  females  were  placed  in  a  row  for  these  young  fellows 
to  select  from.  After  examining  the  lot,  their  choice  fell  on  two  damsels  of  16 — jierfect  strangers 
to  them — who  were  apprised  of  the  honour  thai  was  intended  them  by  the  plain  and  terse  ejacu- 
lation, •■  I'll  take  she.'  This  important  part  of  the  business  over,  the  parties  were  marched  off, 
clothing  provided  for  them,  and  the  marriage  solemnised  !  Some  delay  occurring  in  sending  them 
off,  the  lads  sold  their  new  jackets  to  provide  themselves  with  a  little  cash ;  for  this  they  were  taken 
inio  custody,  ubereupon  they  tore  up  their  waistcoats,  for  one  or  both  of  whifh  pffenc  -s  ihey  have 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment.  The  two  giris.  being  ihus  -'epnved  of 
their  husbands,  have  been  sent  back  to  the  union  house.  What.beMcr  can  be  expecin!  from  such 
a  system?  We  observe,  that  the  lads  are  committed  for  damaging  the  proierty  of  the  iJev,  Henry 
Harvey.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  county  subscription  for  relieving  the  distressed  mn.mfacturers 
of  this  district,  is  being  applied  to  the  purpose  of  legal  prostitution,  and  of  sendinij  the  parties 
aft€rwai:t!s  to  Australia?" — ^Villshire  Independent,  July  28,  1842. 
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(Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Conservative  Journal,  August  27,  1842 J 
"  THE  KEIGHLEY  UNIOxN. 

'^  In  our  two  former  notices  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  management  of  the  poor  in  Keighley  Union,  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  allevations 
of  !Vlr.  Assistant  Commissioner  Mott.  Sir  John  VValsham,  as  we  have  already  shown,  was  sent 
«lowu  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  June,  lo  report  upon  his  colleague,  Mr.  Moti's,'repreden- 
taiions;  and  we  shall  now  briefly  examine  that  gentleman's  communication. 

"Sir  John,  notwithstanding  explanations  to  the  contrary  given  him  by  the  board  of  guardians, 
reiterates  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Molt  as  to  'relief  in  aid  of  wages.'  The  contradiction  of  this 
reiterated  charfje,  the  reader  is  already  aware,  was  most  triumphantly  given  in  the  evidence  of  the 
clerk  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Union.  It  was  not  '  in  aid  of  wages,'  it  was  proved,  that  relief  was 
i;iven,  but  '  of  insufficient  employment.'     For  example  : — 

"  '  Question  87.   Occasionally  they  have  only  half  employment  ? — Yes. 

''  'Question  88.  And  when  they  have  only  half  employment,  they  come  to  the  parish  for  relief? — 
Tiiey  do. 

Question  89.  You  ^o  not  pay  this  money  in  the  shape  of  wages? — No. 
"  '  Question  90.  But  posiiively  to  keep  them  from  starving? — Just  so.'     (Mr.  G.  Spencer.) 

'•'  The  poor  people — chiefly  weavers  and  wool-combers — have  not  work  enough  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  maintain  ng  their  families;  and  so  harsh,  so  cruel,  is  the  spirit  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
that  It  is  denounced  as  a  crime  by  Assistant  Commissioners  Mott  and  Sir  John  Walsham,  that  the 
keighloy  board  had  given  them  relief-  to  keep  them  from  starving!' 

"There  is  a  circumstance  bewailed  by  Sir  John  Walsham  which  may  account,  perhaps,  in  <^mc 
isjeasure,  for  his  displeasure  that  any  such  relief  had  been  given,  even  *  to  keep  them  from  starving.' 
Lnd  'r  the  New  Poor  Law,  it  seems,  the  expenditure  'has  more  than  doubled  itself  since  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Union  in  1837,' — an  alarming  fact,  certainly,  under  ihe  operation  of  a  law  ihat  was 
designed  to  produce  the  very  opposite  effect.  Sir  John  Walsham,  as  is  natural  enough,  attributes 
H  to  mismanagement.  '  An  increase  of  108  per  cent.,' he  observes,  'indicates,  prima  facie,  a  loose 
and  in)perfect  administration.'  But  itis  proved  in  evidence  that  the  administration  of  the  board  was 
tjiiiie  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  true,  they  had  not  resorted  to 
tint  great  sting  of  the  Commissioners, '  the  workhouse  test' — and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  viz.  that 
they  (lid  not  think  it  possible  to  do  so.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  magistrate  and  ex  officio  guardian,  is  asked  by 
tlie  Committee,  'Do  you,  as  a  magistrate  well  conversant  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  jour 
iie!glil)ourhood,  consider  that  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  the  rate-payers  in  that  neighbourhood 
io  build  one  of  ihe  large  Union  workhouses  ?'  And  Mr.  Eilis  emphatically  answers.  No.  *  I  do 
not  think  it  Avould  be  possible,' he  declares;  'there  seems  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  measure;  but 
t.ioso  are  not  niy  feelings.'  No  wonder,  indeed,  there  should  be  '  a  bitter  hostility  to  a  measure  ' 
^vhich,  while  it  treats  the  poor  with  unmerited  harshness,  and  arrant  inhumanity,  has  caused  'an  in- 
crease of  108  per  cent.'in  the  expenditure  of  this  Union. 

"  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sir  John  Walsham's  Report,  however,  is  devoted  to  the  state  of 
the  two  poor-houses  of  the  Union — those  of  Keighley  and  Bingley.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that 
these  houses  aie  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  New  Poor  Law  system.  Under  the  old  law  they  did 
well  enough;  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  capacious  enough  for  the  increased  numbers  which  the 
new  system  orders  into  them,  or  the  classification  and  discipline  it  would  enforce  within  their  walls. 
Their  unsuitable  condition,  therefore,  casts  no  imputation  upon  the  board  of  guardians.  To  make 
the  new  system  work  as  it  is  intended  to  do,  they  must  have  a  'Union  workhouse' — a  New  Poor 
Law  Bastile — an  erection  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  would  be  'impossible  to  induce  the  rate- 
payers to  build.' 

"This  part  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner's  Report  affords  some  rather  amusing  illustrations  of 
the  proverb — 

'  All  seems  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye.' 

Even  the  very  beds  seemed — not  'yellow,'  but  'dirty  '  to  Sir  John-^an  imputation  which  was  indig- 
nantly repelled  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  contrary. 

'*  'Question  1222.  Do  you  deny  that  they  are  dirty-looking  beds? — They  are  not  dirty-looking 
beds.  In  fkct,  the  texture  of  the  material  is  of  a  dirty  colour;  but  it  is  perfectly  clean  notwith- 
standing this. 

^"  -Question  1223.  Itis  a  dingy  material?— It  is. 

'  'Question  1224.  If  persons  did  not  examine  it  closely,  they  might  carry  the  appearance  j)f 
being  dirty-looking  beds?— They  perhaps  might. 

"Such  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Milligan,  the  medical  officer  of  Keighley.  Hear,  again,  that  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Waterhouse,  the  master  of  the  Keighley  poor-house: — 

"'Question  14.75.  Are  those  dirty-looking  beds? — Sir  John  Walsham  represents  them  a** 
such;  but  it  should  be  known,  that  the  natural  colour  of  the  coverlets  at  their  buying  is  rather 
inclined  to  grey:  the  pillow  slips  and  the  sheets  are  washed  once  a  fortnight,' 

"  Trifling  though  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  yet  indicates  very  strikingly  the  animus — we 
had  almost  said  the  virxis — of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner.  He  is  evidently  anxious  to 
not  '  a  true  verdict  give,  and  true  deliverance  make,'  between  the  board  of  guardians  and  their 
accusers,  but  to  establish  a  case  against  the  Union;  and  the  '  natural  colour  of  the  coverlets  being 
rather  inclined  to  grey,'  is  quite  enough,  he  thinks,  to  warrant  him  in  stigmatizing  them  as  '  dirty- 
looking  beds.'     Such  is  New  Poor  Law  impartiality  and  justice. 

"We  shall  now  place  a  few  of  Sir  John  Walsham's  allegations  in  juxta-position  with  the 
•evidence : — 

"S/r  J.  JValshairis  Report. 

"  Of  the  Bingley  poor-hou.sc — '  First,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  and  of  circumscribed  area.' 


M ) 

"  The  facts  proved  in  evidence. 
"  'Question  1080,  It  is  stated  in  Sir  J.  Walsham's  Repoit,  that  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  town? 

No.  it  is  not  in  the  midst  of  the   town.     At  the  back  part  of  the  workhouse  there  is  a  small 

garden,  and  over  the  wall  there  are  some  very  low  sheds;  they  are  used  for  putting  carts  or. some- 
thin":  of  that  sort  in  ;  and  then  next  to  that  \a  Myrtle  Grove  pasture.  The  country  is  open.'  (Mr. 
Hulbert,  the  vice  chairman.) 

"Sir  J .  TValsham''s  Report. 
**  'The  bed-rooms  for  males  and  females  at  Bingley  are  all  intermixed.' 

"  The  facts  -proved  in  evidence. 

"  'Question  1291.  Are  the  bed-rooms  for  males  and  females  at  Bingley  all  intermixed? — No; 
the  males  sleep  in  one  room,  and  the  females  in  another.'  (Mr.  T.  Whitley,  master  of  the  poor- 
house.) 

"Sir  J.  Walsham's  Report. 

"  '  There  are  also  five  other  rooms  up-stairs,  opening  into  the  same  passage,  and  containing 
thirty-eight  individuals  in  eighteen  beds.' 

"  The  fads  proved  in  evidence. 

"' Question  1164.  It  is  stated,  "  There  are  also  five  other  rooms  up-stairs,  opening  into  the 
same  passage,  and  containing  thirty-eight  individuals  in  eighteen  beds;"  is  that  correct? — There 
are  five  rooms. 

"  'Question  1165.  Containing  thirty-eight  individuals  in  eighteen  beds?— I  think  that  is  not 
correct;  there  are  five  rooms,  and  I  think  one  of  those  rooms  is  unoccupied,  which  is  a  room  where 
a  corpse  can  be  put. 

"  •  Question  1166.  Are  tiiere  eighteen  beds  in  four  of  the  rooms? — No  ;  there  are  seven  beds  in 
those  rooms;  one  of  those  rooms  is  not  occupied:  those  are  small  rooms,  but  they  comfortably  con- 
tain two  beds  well. 

"  ^  Question  1167.  That  will  be  eight  beds?— Yes. 

"  '  Question  1168.  How  many  individuals  are  therein  these  eight  beds? — Two  in  a  bed. 

'* '  Question  1169.  Sixteen  individuals  in  eight  beds? — Yes.'  (Mr.  Hartley,  medical  oflacer  of 
Bingley.) 

"  Sir  J.  Walsham's  Report. 

"  '  Married  couples  (both  young  aad  old)  occupy  promiscuously  the  same  sleeping  apartment.' 

"  The  facts  proved  in  evidence. 
"♦Question  1202.  Sir  John  Walsham  states,  "Would  it  not  also  be  right  at  once  to  forbid 
their  outraging  decency,  by  allowing,  not  to  say  compelling,  married  couples  (both  young  and  old) 
to  occupy  promiscuously  the  same  sleeping  apartments ?"     Does  that  apply  to  Bingley  workhouse? 
— It  cannot  apply  to  Bingley  workhouse.' 

"  It  would  only  weary  our  readers  to  continue  the  contrast;  and  enough  has  been  exhibited  to 
show  the  spirit  of  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration  which  characterizes  the  Report  of  this 
Assistant  Commissioner.  We  would  just  advert,  however,  to  one  other  instance — a  very  remark- 
able one.  certainly  : — 

"  'In  both  poor-houses  (he  says)  but  especially  at  Keighley,  the  masters  intimated  to  me,  that 
when  an  inmate  died,  they  were  often  compelled  to  let  the  corpse  companion  the  living  until  it  was 
buried.' 

"■'  Now,  one  would  naturally  conclude  from  this,  that  the  living  and  the  dead  occupied,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  same  bed.  The  Committee,  it  would  seem,  from  their  Report,  were  at  first 
under  this  impression.  But  what  is  the  fact?  Why  that  occasionally,  'and  then  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  dead  bodies  of  paupers  have  been  left  till  burial 
in  the  beds  which  they  occupied  while  living.'  But  then,  as  the  evidence  shows,  and  the  Committee 
reports,  '  sheets  are  suspended  round  the  bed  in  which  the  corpse  lay,' — and  the  Committee,  there- 
fore, feel  constrained  to  explain,  that  the  expression  that  the  corpse  companioned  the  living,  was 
not  intended  to  convey  that  the  same  bed  was,  at  the  same  time,  occupied  by  the  living  and  the 
dead.  This,  however,  like  other  insinuations,  goes  clearly  to  demonstrate,  that  the  object  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  mischievous  one. 

"  But  it  is  time  we  had  done  with  this  ungracious  affair.  It  only  remains,  then,  to  ask  the  reader 
who  has  had  the  patience  to  follow  us  through  our  tedious  examination,  if  he  thinks  that  either  Sir 
John  Walsham  or  Mr.  Mott  deserved  to  be  whitewashed,  as  they  have  been,  by  a  Committee  of 
Parliament?  The  Report  of  this  Committee,  it  is  true,  does  not  altogether,  or  in  express  terms, 
exonerate  them.  The  Committee,  indeed,  correct  both  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  several  par- 
ticulars— showing,  in  fact,  as  they  could  scarcely  avoid,  that  their  statements  were  highly  exagge- 
rated in  some  places,  and  decidedly  false  in  others.  But  instead  of  reproving,  they  only  apologize 
for  these  offences  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  For  instance — Mr.  Mott  has  the  audacity  (not 
to  say  mendacity)  to  aver,  that  the  board  of  guardians  wished,  by  certain  minutes  they  had  resolved 
upon,  to  excite  litigation  in  the  Union,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  attorneys.  But  what  say  the 
Committee?  Why  they  are  compelled,  of  very  shame,  to  declare,  that  these  minutes  'were  not 
passed  with  the  intention  or  from  the  motives  which  Mr.  Mott  had  inferred  from  their  terms' — thu^ 
convicting  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  an  infamous  piece  of  impertinence,  to  use  no  harsher  term. 
But  then  they  do  not  censure  him.  Oh,  no.  Again,  they  admit  that  Mr.  Mott's  Report  '  conians 
some  expressions  which  are  too  general  and  unqualified,  and  calculated  to  convey  impressions 
which  they  will  not  create  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  evidence  produced  on  behalf  of  the 
board  of  guardians.'  Now  this  implies  a  very  grave  offence.  To  convey  an  erroneous  impression, 
and  thereby  seem  to  impute  base  motives  to  men  in  the  discharge  of  onerous  public  duties,  is,  we 
repeat,  a  very  grave  offence  Mr.  Assistant  Commissioner  Mott  has  clearly  been  convicted  of  such 
an  offence — the  Committee  themselves  admit  that  he  has.  And  yet,  so  far  from  admonishing  him 
even,  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  apologize  for  his  conduct ;  and  he  is,  no  doubt,  at  this  moment,  Id 
higher  favour  with  his  masters  the  Commissioners  for  it  all  than  ever  he  was  before!" 


(Extracted  from  the  Halifax  Guardian,  August  I'tth,  1842.J 

"ON  FEMALE  LABOUR,  BY  A  'LIBREAL'  JOURNALIST. 

"  '  We  have  mentioned,  that  women  were  concerned  in  the  late  disturbances.  They  were, 
particularly  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  amonir  fhe  most  active  of  the  rioters.  In  the  affray  at 
Halifax  they  were  in  front  of  the  mob,  and,  seizing'  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  cavalry  not  to  sabre  or  shoot  their  fellow-counlrymen.  Under  other  circumstances,  such  con- 
duct would  have  been  deemed  that  of  heroines;  under  existinjj  circumstances  it  was  pure  frenzy, 
the  result,  in  many  cases,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  of  suffering'  and  starvation.  But  the 
constant  mingling  of  women  with  men  in  the  ordinary  business  of  activelife,-T-in  mines,  and  factories, 
and  works. — in  short,  in  labours  appropriate  to  the  male,  but  quite  inappropriate  to  the  female, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  destroys  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  feminine  character, 
and  makes  the  woman  differ  from  the  man  in  little  more  than  in  the  article  of  dress.  Masculine 
occupations  beget  masculine  habits.  l^o?-A--trorac«  are,  if  not  "unsexed."  at  Jeast  a  kind  of  me«- 
women,  with  more  than  man's  ferocity,  when  irritated  and  excited,  and  with  all  his  bad  and  vicious 
liabits.  In  a  proper  state  of  society,  the  female  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  every  day  labour  and 
drudgery  for  which  nature  has  adapted  the  male  alone.  If  she  is  a  mother,  she  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
to  devote  her  care  and  attention  to  her  family  duties  and  her  children ;  if  a  daughter,  to  domestic 
servitude,  either  at  home  or  in  the  household  of  another.  The  remuneration  of  labour  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  present  wives  and  mothers,  at  least,  from  working  in  the  close  and  over-heated  factory, 
or  slaving  in  the  dark  and  noisome  mine.  Female  delicacy  must  wither  and  decay  in  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  such  places.  Yet,  so  wretched  is  the  state  of  society  in  too  many  parts  of  this 
country,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  the  labour  of  every  member  of  a 
family  capable  of  work,  females  as  well  as  males, children  as  well  as  adults,  is,  except  in  some  rare 
C£.se><,  required  to  enable  the  poor  creatures,  net  to  live,  but  only  to  vegetate.' — Liverpool  Albion- 
— [The  above  are  strange  opinions  for  an  organ  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-Leflgwe  to  utter.  ■■  Bette*' 
late  than  never'  is,  however,  a  good  old  saying;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Oastler  and  the 
other  real  friends  of  the  people,  who  have  all  along  denounced  the  infamy  of  the  practic  of  filling  om" 
mills  with  women  and  girls,  to  iiear  such  a  sentiment  coming  from  such  a  quarter. — [Ed.  H.  G.]  " 


«  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  LOAN  CLAUSES. 

"  To  Mr.  Oastler,  Fleet  Prison. 

"  Sir, — It  is  with  pleasure  I  comply  with  your  request,  and  proceed  to  develope  the  operation 
of  the  Loan  Clauses  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  as  enforced  in  districts  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  quotation  of  these  clauses  will  be  the  most  fit  preface  to  their  discussion,  and  will  explain  the 
conditions  on  which  the  destitute  and  afHicted  are  relieved,  even  when  put  to  the  '  test'  of  a  starving 
dietary  and  prison  discipline. 

"  It  is  enacted,  in  the  58ih  clause,  '  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  relief,  or 
the  cost  price  thereof,  which  shall  be  given  to  or  on  account  of  any  poor  person  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  to  his  wife,  or  to  any  part  of  his  family  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  which  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  by  any  rule,  order,  or  reguJatioo  declare  or  direct  to  be  given  or  considered 
as  given  by  way  of  loan,  and  whether  any  receipt  for  such  relief,  or  engagement  to  repay  the  same^ 
or  the  cost  price  thereof,  shall  have  been  given  or  not  by  the  person  to  or  on  account  of  whom  the 
same  shall  have  been  so  given,  shall  be  considered  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  loan  to 
such  poor  person.' 

"■  In  the  59ih  clause,  power  is  given  to  any  two  Justices  to  summon  any  person  who  has  received 
relief,  and  which  the  Commissioners  have  directed  to  be  considered  as  a  loan,  together  with  his 
employer,  'to  show  cause  why  any  wages  due,  or  which  from  time  to  time  become  due,  from  such 
master  or  employer,  should  not  be  paid  over  in  whole  or  in  pan  to  the  overseers  and  guardians,' 
The  clause  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  the  employer  to  force  him  to 
pay  'such  weekly  or  other  instalments  as  the  said  Justices  in  their  discretion  may  think  fit,'  in  case 
he  should  refuse  to  pay  over  the  wages  of  his  servant  to  the  guardians.  Thus  they  use  the  autho- 
rity of  law  to  rob  labour  of  its  reward. 

"Tills  is  the  legislation  for  the  destitute!  Is  this  the  mode  to  encourage  the  poor  labourer, 
^ast  down  by  successive  weeks  of  sickness,  when  in  his  renewed  vigour,  full  of  solicitude  for  his 
family,  he  is  hoping  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ?  No  ;  but  this  is  the  ingenioU'j  system  by  which  the 
Commissioners  can  starve  out  the  surplus  poor  of  any  district  in  the  nation — -setting  at  naught  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  which  requires  trco  parties  to  every  contract,  while  it  outrages  every 
principle  of  honesty  and  justice,  by  arbitrarily  directing  the  wages  of  the  poor  labourer  to  be  seized 
for  a  debt,  although  he  had  made  '  no  engagement  to  repay  the  same,'  and  tJiough  he  was  no  party 
to  the  contract,  further  than  receiving  the  relief  allowed  by  law,  at  a  time  when  he  was  suffering 
from  disease  and  destitution,  and  was  not  informed,  at  the  time  of  receiving,  that  he  should  be 
required  afterwards  to  repay!  This  ingenious  and  abominable  system  of  coercion  has  been  enforced 
with  two  objects,  viz.  to  promote  the  AJigration  scheme,  and  to  force  the  poor  to  supply  themselves 
with  medical  aid,  by  entering  medical  clubs.  These  two  experiments  have  proved  signal  and  disas- 
trous failures — augmenting  the  poor-rates,  increasing  the  number  of  the  destitute,  and  causing 
incalculable  hardships  to  the  poor. 

"  Your  valuable  space  requires  rae  to  conclude.  In  my  next  letter  I  will  mention  some  cases 
in  which  this  clause  has  beea  brought  into  operation. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  FREDERICK  REYNARD." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ail  letters  and  parcels  for  Mrs,  Oastler  imcst  be  directed  to  The  Fleet,  London. 

A  Barrister,  Midtlle  Temple,  and  several  other  correspondents,  inqiiirt.  If  the  extract  from 
Mr.  Oastler's  speech,  which  is  printed  in  the  Morning;  Chronicle  of  the  Slst  ult.  (being;  for- 
warded to  that  paper  by  '•\i  Liberal,'")  is  a  correct  version?  Of  course,  P.Ir.  OaslUr  cannot 
remember  his  exact  expressions.  He  has,  however,  no  daubt  that  the  '•'report'"  is  as  correct 
as  newspaper  reports  of  speeches  delivered  at  out-door  public  meetings  generally/  are. 

Mr.  Oastler  is  also  asked,  If  the  report  be  correct,  does  he  still  retain  th-e  opinion,  that 
Englishmen  have  a  right  to  possess  arms? — Decidedlt/.  Does  "  a  Bnrrisier,"  or  "a  Libe- 
ral," or  the  Morning  Chronicle,  den^/  to  Englishmen  the  right  of  having  arms?  If  so,  Mr. 
Oastler  requires  to  kfioic  on  what  authority.  The  best  constitutiojial  writers  maintain  that 
right,  and  assert,  that  '■''to  b^ar  arms  is  the  distinctioti  beiwee7i  a  free  man  and  a  slave." — ■ 
Mr.  Oastler  has  no  right  to  have  arms.  He  is  now  a  slave — the  slave  of  Sir  Jarsies  Graham. 
He  is  a  prisoner — no  prisoner  has  a  right  to  have  arms.  No  person  ivho  visits  a  prisoner 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  prison  vcith  arms.  That  is  the  great  distinction  belwee?i  freedom 
and  slavery.  The  constitutional  defence  of  a  Co7istiiulional  Government  is  a  conslitu- 
iotially  armed  people. 

Had  the  people  of  England  been  armed,  ice  should  have  had  no  insxtrrection — lue  could 
then  have  had  no  cause  for  it:  ?io  migration  of  agricultural  labourers — no  selling  of  the 
southern  serfs  to  the  7iorthern  mill-owners — no  factory  tyranny  and  oppression — 7io  Anti- 
Corn-Law  loweri7ig  of  wages  on  the  return  of  prosperity — no  consequent  want  a7id  destitu- 
tion— arid,  of  course,  no  '•'' Sti'ikc." 

The  only  persons  who  dread  defe7isive  arming,  are  those  who  know  that,  in  defia7ice  of 
the  Conslituiio7i,  they  arc  resolved  to. rob  a7id  oppress  the  people. 

fVhat  is  it  that  has  e7iabled  a  feio  mercenary,  selfish,  vulgar,  hard-hearted  Cotton  Lords, 
to  enrich  themselves  by  enslaving  thousa7idsl — to  pamper  themselves  by  reducing  the  stattirv. 
and  stami7ia  of  Englishmen? — ^Vhat  is  it  but  the  fact  thai  their  victims  were  know7i  to  be 
unprotected — unable  to  defend  themselves? 

Mr.  Oastler' s  opinion  on  this  subject  is  well  known.  It  is  fou7ided  on  the  closest  attention 
to  the  best  old  Tory  writers  on  the  Constitution.  Who  co7itradicts  it?  Let  '''a  Barrister,^* 
"'a  Liberal,^'  or  tlie  Mornina^  Chronicle  a7iswer. 

It  may  now  suit  the  purposes  of  the  disgraced  Leag'uers  to  throic  a  little  dust  i7i  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  a7id  lead  them  to  fancy,  that  because  Mr.  Oastler  maintains  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people,  he  is  therefore  a  traitor.  It  is  to  uphold,  not  to  destroy  the 
Constitution,  that  Mr.  Oastler  alioays  wishes  to  see  the  people  of  EngUuid  i7i  the  attitude  of 
free  men. 

Not  long  ago,  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  to  recommend  arining, 
with  a  view,  7iot  to  defend,  but  to  destroy  the  Constitution.  If  Mr.  Oastler  be  in  error  as  to 
the  right  of  the  people,  lue  has  bee7i  instriicled  by  the  Morningf  Chronicle.  PFhy  then  attempt 
to  raise  a  dust  about  the  question  now  ?  The  reason  is  obvious — "  a  Liberal^'  will,  howevery 
.soon  find  thai  it  is  "'710  go."  In  November,  1831,  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  thus 
addressed  and  i/istructed  the  people  of  England  : — 

" //  is  well  known  that  a7iy  Englishman  is  entitled  to  possess  arms.  And  our  public  writers 
do  not  hesitate  to  state,  that  the  object  of  the  laws  which  recognize  this  right  is,  to  enable  the 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  their  natural  right  of  resistance,  when  the  laws  are  insufficient  to 
secure  them  against  oppression.  It  is  well  know^,  for  instance,  that  the  late  Ministry  were 
making  preparations  for  keeping  down  the  joeople  by  forcible  means.  Indeed,  the  evidence  of 
their  intention  is  in  existence.  When  any  set  of  men  set  at  defiance  the  opinions  and  feelings 
oi  a  whole  nation,  and  attempt  to  govern  by  foice,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  *  Resis- 
tance BECOMES  A  DUTY,'  Howcvcr,  let  us  do  what  we  can,  although  we  ca7inot  do  all  that 
we  wish.  We  are  entitled  by  law  to  arm  oiirselves,  and  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
privilege  ;  and,  if  a  time  should  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  unite  and  to  arm,yve  shall  not 
be  caught  unprovided.  All  our  great  charters  of  liberties,  all  our  ancient  usages  and  customs, 
invest  Englishmen  with  the  right  of  arms.  Columns  of  antiquarian  lore  might  be  collected  to 
prove  this  great  constitutional  axiom  and  principle,  from  the  most  ancient  law  writers  to 
JLhe  period  of  Blackstone.     it  was,  among  other  tyrvinuies,  the  particular  invasion  of  this 
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jiational  principle,  that  drove  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  The  unfortunate 
James  the  Second  struck  upon  tliis  fatal  rock.  So  highly  important  was  the  right  esteemed, 
that  in  the  celebrated  declaration  presented  to  William  and  Mary,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1G88,  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  at  Westminster,  the  sixth  paragraph  distinctly 
recited,  among  the  counsels  and  acts  of  the  abdicated  monarch,  he  endeavoured  to  subject  and 
extirpate  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  'by  causing  several  good  subjects,  being  Protes- 
tants, to  be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time  when  Papists  were  both  armed  and  employed,  contrary  to 
law.'  The  Bill  of  Rights  accordingly,  in  its  seventh  article,  guarantees  to  the  nation,  among  its 
ancient  libertiesj  as  follows. — 'That  the  subjects  who  are  Protestants  may  have  arms  for  their 
defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed  by  law.  There  may  be,  or  might  be  lawsto 
prevent  such  political  unions  from  arming  their  members;  there  are  none,  and  could  be  none 
effective,  (yea,  not  even  manufactured  by  the  boroughmongers,  or  the  craft  of  Sir  Robert 
Halfway,)  which  can  prevent  Britons,  as  private  individuals,  from  purchasing,  possessing,  and 
independently  enjoying  the  custody  and  use  of  arms." — "  We  know  their  [the  Tories]  feelings — 
■we  have  heard  of  their  bloody  threats  and  anxiety  to  put  down  the  Radicals.  Good  God!  can 
this  be  a  Christian  country?  Is  this  the  land  of  England?" — "  There  is  but  one  safety — we 
must  once  more  connect  the  civil  and  military  power.     Every  Reformer  able  to  bear  and 

RETAIN   ARMS  OUGHT  TO  POSSESS  HIMSELF  OF  THOSE   NECESSARY  ARTICLES." 

"  UNION—ARMS— REFORM."— p/r)rw«'?-  Chronicle.)^ 

II  uw  sai/  you  now,  Messrs.  of  the  '■''Liberal,'^  Morning  Chronicle  school — how  sai/  you? 
Is  it^  then,  unlawful  for  Englishmeri  to  have  armsl. Glass  houses  are  sometimes  un- 
comfortable residences.     You  find  Ikem  to  be  so  just  now. 

Mr.  Oastler  is  well  aware  that  those  misialceti  ones  who  beliere  that  Englishmen  are 
disloyal.,  tremble  at  the  thought  of  seeing  them  in  the  attitude  of  defence.  He  has  no  suck 
childish  fears.  He  knows  the  masses.  He  is  sure  that  the  Constitution  is  safest  in  the 
keeping  of  a  loyal  people.  If  he  could  have  doubted.,  the  '•''turn  outs''  would  have  removed 
those  doubts.  Their  war  was  against  the  covetous  Leaguers,  who  hoped  to  have  turned  it 
against  the  Government ;  but  they  were  disappointed  !  ^^  A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work''  was  what  the  "  turn  outs"  wanted.  Hence  the  vexation  of  the  Leaguer*.  Had 
the  masses  been  destructives,  Manchester  would.,  at  this  moment,  have  beefi  in  ashes:  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  but  th€  character  of  the  people.  The  respect  which  they  held  for  the 
laws  and  the  institutions,  saved  the  property  of  their  oppressors  and  tormentors! 

The  subject  is,  however,  too  important  to  be  thus  hastily  dismissed .  hi  due  time,  it  will 
form  useful  matter  for  the  Fleet  Pa|)ers.  '■''A  Liberal"  may  assure  himself,  that  nothing 
will  bar  the  approach  o/ Liberalism  so  effectually  as  every  English7nan  maintaining  hisCon- 
ilitutional  rights.     The  Anti-Corn-Law-\ji'agwer^  icovld  wither  at  ihat  sight  ! 

The  simple  fact  may  be  slated  with  truth  thus : — The  Morning  Chronicle,  believing  that 
Englishmen  are  disaffected,  urges  them  to  arm  in  order  that  they  mcj/ destroy — Mr.  Oastler., 
knowing  that  the  people  are  loyal,  urges  them  to  arm  that  they  may  defend. 

It  is  Mr.  Oastler's  settled  conviction,  that  until  the  people  are  armed,  the  institutions  of 
the  country  are  insecure.  No  English  Govermnent  dare  progress  in  the  principles  0/ Libe- 
ralism, if  the  people  of  England  were  armed.  If  the  Government  do  not  know  it,  the  masses 
do,  that  the  New  Poor  Lain  and  Free  Trade  are  apples  off  the  same  tree. 

The  deiusioji  under  which  the  Conservatives  act,forces  them  to  coerce,  instead  of  protecting 
the  operatives  and  labourers.  May  the  scales  soon  drop  from  the  eyes  of  our  Governors  ! — 
A'ne7i! 

NOTICES    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERS." 

'•The  FLEET  PAPERS.— The  Fleet  Papers  continue  in  all  iheir  vigour.  The  hostility  of 
the  writer  to  the  New  Poor  Law  is  undiminished  ;  and  he  violently  opposes  the  Government  measure. 
We  regret  that  something  better  has  not  been  adopted  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  an  improvement 
u;)oii  the  act  of  ISS^^ :  we  hope  the  people  will  get  another  •  instalment'  of  their  rights  next  year.'" 
—Hull  Packet,  August  12.  1842. 

••  The  FLEET  PAPERS.— During  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Act, 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  appointed  Mr.  Muggeridge  Migration  agent,  and  established  him  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  making  contracts  with  the  mill-owners 
tor  supplying  agricultural  labourers,  who  were  sent  from  tlie  parishes  in  the  agricultural  districts 
to  him,  and  hired  for  one,  two.  or  three  years  to  the  mill-owners.  Whole  families  were  sent  to 
displace  the  regularly-trained  factory  workers,  or,  in  other  words,  to  break  down  the  independence 
of  those  factory  workmen,  by  throwing  a  superabundance  of  labourers  in  the  labour  market. 
The  following  extract  from  Richard  Oastler's  Fleet  Papers  w'lU  show  the  consequences  of  the 
]\Iigraiion  system  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  the  kidnapped  peasantry  of  England  ; —  *  *  ." 
— British  Statesman,  August  13,  1842. 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  "  grindstone"  for  the  sabres  of  the 
luilitary  than  the  following  letter.  What  monsters  of  ingratitude  does  the 
New  Poor  Law  make  us !  IShame  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  support 
such  robbery  upon  his  old  and  brave  companions  in  arms ! — R.O. 

"  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  LOAN  CLAUSES. 

"Sir, — In  the  winter  of  1S3G-7,  I  first  heard  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  proposed 
to  the  guardians  of  a  union  in  Berkshire,  the  scheme  of  inducing  the  poor  with  large  families  to 
immigrate  into  the  manufacturing  districts.  About  this  time,  there  was  a  vary  prevalent  epidemic, 
>>hich  was  escaped  by  few,  and  numbers  of  poor  families  suffered  severely.     1  hese  poor  pefsoni. 


aving  obtained  orders  from  the  relieving  officer  for  medical  aid,  were  attended  by  the  medical 
ifficcr  of  the  district,  vviibout  ihe  slightest  idea  that  lliey  were  receiving  otherwii>e  ihan  bona  fide 
elief,  little  thinking  that  they  would  afterwards  be  c?.l.'*»d  noon  to  pay  for  the  medicine  and  atten- 
lance  ;  InUan  soon  as  ihey  recovered,  they  were,  by  order  of  the  boards  severally  delivered  bills  for 
iuch  attendance,  and  threatened  with  attachment  of  their  wages,  if  they  did  not  pay,  or  make  some 
Iirrangement  to  pay  the  amount.  This  was  a  hard  case — an  unfair  way  oi  proceeding  ;  and  as  such 
they  bitterly  complained  of  it.  There  was  one  poor  fellow  who  wa^  thus  treated,  whose  rase  was 
published  in  Tlie  Vimes  about  that  period.  The  medical  officer  had  attended  two  of  J^iis  children, 
and  because  he  had  not  entered  a  medical  club  established  by  this  officer,  who  resided  six  miles 
distant  from  him,  and  who  was  just  brought  from  the  Jiuspitals  by  the  board  to  fill  the  medical  office 
at  a  cheap  rale^  the  njedicine  and  attendance  received  by  his  children  syave  declared  to  be  onloaii., 
although  it  was  given  and  received  tvithoul  any  atipulatio7i  of  the  kind.  This  man's  wages  were 
only  8*.  a  week  without  constant  employment,  and  he  had  a  small  allotment  of  ground.  He  was 
steady  and  industrious,  and  the  cleanliness  of  his  wife  and  family,  consisting  of  7  or  8  young  children, 
was  exemplary.  Though  he  lived  very  hard,  and  could  not  be  said  to  earn  a  competence^  yet  he 
contrived,  with  the  aid  of  his  garden,  to  maintain  his  family  «iih  credit.  What  a  brutal  and 
beggarly  'order  or  regulation'  that  must  be,  when  thus  applied  to  involve  such  a  family  in  diffi- 
culties and  debt! 

'•  But  there  was  another  class  whose  comforts  attracted  the  operation  of  this  greedy  system  ; 
and  although  the  59ih  clause  does  not  quite  apply  to  them,  they  do  not  escape  the  'orders'  of  the 
Commissioners — I  mean  oxtr  wounded  and  toil-worn  veterans,  those  interesting  remnants, of  vic- 
tory, the  Chelsea  out-pensioners! 

"  The  following  case  came  under  my  particular  notice: — William  Nash  had  been  a  private  in 
a  regiment  of  fool;  he  had  served  in  Spain  under  Sir  J.  Moore,  and  participated  in  the  dangers 
and  glories  of  Corunna.  He  was  in  the  last  boat  that  quitted  the  Spanish  shore.  He  afterwards 
served  in  many  of  the  hard-fought  battles  in  the  great  Peninsular  campaign,  conducting  himself  as 
a  steady  and  meritorious  soldier — he  was  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz;  and  following  that  un- 
equalled career  of  triumph,  finally  bore  part  in  the  terrific  contest  at  Toulouse.  He  was  promoted 
from  the  ranks  tor  good  conduct,  and  returned  to  England,  but  was  shortly  summoned  to  take  part 
in  that  immortal  conquest,  where  victory  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo  secured  universal  peace.  His 
\ears  of  service  and  meritorious  conduct  entitled  him  to  a  pension  of  one  shilling  a  day.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  village,  and,  after  a  time,  married  an  industrious  widow,  who  had  a  >oung 
family.  His  own  family  quickly  increased,  his  wife  having  more  than  once  given  birth  to  twins. 
At  length,  this  honest  old  soldier  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  attack.  In  a  few  weeks,  having  so 
numerous  a  family,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  parish  relief.  This  was  granted  ; 
but  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  was  informed,  that  he  must  '  assign  over  his  pe?isioft' — that  his 
relief  was  only  '  on  loan,''  according  to  ihe  'order'  of  the  Commissioners!  The  old  soldier  was  quite 
unmanned  when  he  heard  that  his  pension  was  to  be  taken  from  him.  That  the  reward  given  for 
his  services  on  the  fields  of  Corunna,  Talavera,  Salamanca,  and  Waterloo,  should  have  been  taken 
from  him  when  the  poor  old  veteran  was  suiFering  and  afflicted,  must  have  been  'the  unkindest  cut 
of  all.'  I  cannot  conclude  without  adducing  the  testimony  of  his  master,  an  extensive  agriculturist 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  authorized  me  to  state,  that  for  23  years  during  which  he  had  employed 
liim,  he  had  never  had  occasion  to  find  any  fault  with  hira. 

"  In  my  next  letter  I  will  bring  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  and  briefly  thanking  you  for  your 
consideration  in  inserting  my  communication  on  so  important  a  subject. 

"  I  remain  yours,  very  truly,  FREDERICK  REYNARD. 

LETTER  XXVI. 
ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"To  J.  R.  M  CULLOCH,  Esq., 

"Sir, — Very  severe  illness  has  compelled  me  to  leave  off  writing  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  I  now  resume.  Having,  in  the  course  of  my  two  preceding  letters,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  commercial  system,  upon  a  principle  of  general  and  mutual  co-operation,  support,  and  trust,  I 
now  proceed  to  show,  that  confliction  of  interests,  or  competition,  cannot  be  admitted,  without 
introducing  injustice  or  moral  evil,  and  a  derangement  and  diminution  of  stock  or  capital,  which  is 
j)hysical  evil, 

"•  In  order  to  prove  this, I  will  suppose  that  the  four  parties  already  adduced  have  increased  their 
number  to  ten,  and  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  or  their  productions,  to  ten  likewise;  and  that  they  are 
«»xchanging  all  these  things  mutually  and  beneficially,  upon  the  principle  of  unity  already  explained. 
Thus,  there  will  be  ten  families  forming  a  community,  and  ten  kinds  of  commodities  forming  thtir 
stock  or  capital. 

''The  ten  parties  being  in  the  state  which  I  have  now  supposed,  I  will  infer,  that  the  members 
of  the  party  D,  in  search  afier  their  commodity  fuel,  discover  that  they  can,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
uiodity  fuel,  procure  also  the  commodity  suited  for  building,  and  that  too  of  a  better  and  more 
enticing  quality  than  is  supplied  by  C ;  the  consequence  is,  that  they  devote  that  portion  of  their 
labour  which  need  not  be  directed  to  the  procuring  fuel,  to  the  procuring  the  commodity  adapted  to 
building  a  habitation  :  so  that,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  they  are  enabled  to  procure  this  in  addition 
to  fuel,  Vfhich  being  effected,  they  offer  it  in  exchange. 

"  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  of  things  thus  brought  about  is  calculated  to  be,  in  the  greatest 
degree,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  C,  for  if  the  facts  of  exchange  be  realized,  it  must  happen  as 
follows  : — A  ceases  to  demand,  that  is,  he  rejects  the  commodity  or  building  material  supplied  by 
C,  transferring  his  demand  to  D,  for  the  superior  commodity  supplied  by  him,  and  delivers  in 
exchange  the  superabundant  food  which  before  was  ordained  as  the  share  of  C,  and  which  was 
absolutely  and  under  compact  procured  for  the  consumption  of  C  ;  B  pursues  the  same  course  as 
A,  by  rejecting  the  commodity  of  C,  and  Avithholding  from  him  that  which  he  had  procured  for  him, 
and  in:$tead  of  giving  it  to  him,  gives  it  to  D  ;  the  same  occurs  with  E.  and  likewise  with  all  the 
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others.     D,  therefore,  and  those  wiih  I)im,  will  have  doubled  their  acquisitions;  but  by  so  doing' 
they  will  have  consigned  C,  and  those  connected  with  him,  to  a  state  of  destiiution. 

*'In  thus  tracing  out  the  result  of  a  wrong  principle  of  production.  I  have  inferred,  that  the 
members  of  the  community,  with  the  exceptinti  of  ihose  forming  the  party  C,have  received  no  injury, 
that  is,  I  have  inferred,  that  the  party  D,  the  producers  of  the  new  commodity,  iiave  t.iken  in  ex- 
cliange,  or  made  a  demand  for,  every  portion  of  the  various  other  commodities  which  have  been 
neces^arily  relinquished  by  the  party  C  ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  the  effect  of  a 
transaction  issuing  from  the  same  principle  would  be  greahly  altered  or  extended,  and  the  injury 
enhanced,  as  it  would  not  be  conGned  to  those  representing  the  party  of  C,  but  would  be  extended 
to  many  otliers,  by  reason  of  the  demand  for  their  commodities  having  ceased  in  a  degree.  The 
derangement,  therefore,  would  be  general,  whereas  I  have  now  supposed  it  to  be  merely  partial. 
I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  this  hereafter,  by  a  more  enlarged  example.  I  will  do 
this,  although  1  am  aware,  that  to  persons  whose  minds  are  able  to  deal  with  the  consideration  of 
PRINCIPLES,  and  to  comprehend  them,  such  an  example  would  not  be  necessary;  but  the  compre- 
hension of  principles  seems  to  have  become  so  rare  .a  quality  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  must  not 
rely  upon  its  existence. 

'•Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  in  objection  to  the  line  of  argument  which  I  have  now  advanced  ; 
that  the  entire  tnatter  of  nature  being  open  and  available,  C  may  go  back  to  his  former  state,  and 
that  he,  and  those  comprising  his  family,  can,  by  directing  their  labour  to  the  producing  another 
commodity,  soon  regain  their  lost  station.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  t;uch  an  argument  ia  objec- 
tion is  futile. 

"The  question,  and  the  ONLY  question,  is,  wheiher  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  which  I  have 
adduced,  be,  as  regards  the  community,  a  progressive  or  a  retrogressive  step.  It  has  been  admitted, 
that  the  tendency  of  population  being  towards  a  constant  increase  of  its  species,  so  a  constant  increase 
of  means,  stock,  or  capital  is  required  to  sustain  it.  and  to  be  kept  in  advance  of  it.  Here,  then, 
C  and  his  family  are  deprived  of  their  means  of  support,  and  cast  back  into  their  original  destitute 
condition,  their  labour  and  time  having  been  employed  in  procuring  an  article  which  ihey  knew,  by 
previous  compact  wiih  otliers,  to  be  valuable.  Another  commodity  is  subsliluted  in  the  place  of 
theirs,  and  other  parties  of  the  community  receive  that  which  in  right  should  be  possessed  by  them. 
The  inference  respecting  the  deserted  or  injured  parly  is,  that  by  such  a  course  of  action  as  that 
wiiich  I  have  instanced,  they  must  perish;  for,  it  having  been  shown  that  the  means  must  precede, 
and  also,  that  a  limited  time  only  can  be  allowed  for  providing  these  means,  and  that  that  time,  in 
the  case  now  instanced,  has  passed,  so,  with  the  failure  of  the  means,  the  power  of  sustaining  life 
must  fail  also.  I  contend,  however,  that  my  argument  would  be  equally  valid,  if  I  should  abandon 
the  extreme  range  of  my  proposition.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  substantiate  the  fact  of  retrogression  or 
derangement,  showing  the  greatest  cause  whereby  destitution  or  poverty  arises,  notwithstanding 
this  state  be  not  followed  by  deatii  as  an  effect  of  if. 

"I  will  now  argue  the  question  upon  the  principle  of  right  or  justice.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  power  possessed  by  each  party  of  acquiritig  and  enjoying  those  commodities  which  were  not 
produced  by  themselves,  did  not  originate  with  themselves.'  It  has  been  shown,  that  although  A 
bestowed  his  labour  upon  procuring  food,  and  thus  acquired  a  property  in  the  fund  or  stock  of  food, 
yet  that  B  did  the  same  thing  too,  the  natural  fund  bemg  open  equally  and  freely  to  both,  and  the 
superabundance  acquired  by  A  was  useless  or  valueless  to  him  in  ttiat  state,  and  must  have  remained 
so  if  B  had  not  consented  to  quit  the  occupation,  and  to  direct  his  labour  in  another  channel.  Thus, 
the  value  of  A's  commodity  arose  out  of  the  act  of  B,  and  the  value  of  B's  commodity  arose  out  of 
the  act  of  A  ;  and  so  likewise  with  all  the  patties  concerned  or  connected. 

"■It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  portion  or  property  originally  exchanged  with  or  demanded  by 
each,  should  be  held  as  the  property  of  each,  not  as  the  property  of  him  who  has  merely  laboured 
for  it  or  earned  it,  but  as  the  property  of  him  by  whose  act  it  originally  received  the  stamp  of  value, 
and  without  whose  act  it  never  would  have  possessed  value,  or  become  available  as  a  matter  by 
which  to  acquire  anything.  To  appropriate  this  to  a  purpose  other  than  that  which  may  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  party  who  called  it  in  o  existence,  is  a  departure  from  the  rule  ot  right,  and  a  violation 
of  that  law  which  a  just  and  impartial  Creator  would  desire  should  regulate  every  motion  of  a 
moral  system. 

"It must  be  observed,  that  a  way  was  open  to  the  just  management  of  the  matter.  When  D 
found  that  he  and  the  members  of  his  family  could  furnish  the  matter  procured  by  C  in  a  manner 
better  suited  to  the  want  of  the  community,  liis  object  should  have  been  to  have  communicated  the 
fact  to  all  the  members,  so  that,  by  pre-concerted  arrangement,  advantage — if  it  were  possible  to 
be  derived  at  all — might  be  taken  of  the  discovery  for  the  benefit  of  all,  by  which  course  the  sup- 
planting of  the  right  of  C  would  have  been  avoided,  and  he  and  those  with  him  made  partakers  of 
the  good  thus  developed;  by  so  doing,  moral  and  physical  law  would  have  been  preserved  in 
co-action. 

"  I  know  that  you  will  be  inclined  to  raise  the  common  and  superficial  objection,  that  under  such 
an  arrangement,  the  progress  of  civilization  and  improvement  would  be  impeded.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  that  we  are  arguing  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  causes  which  are  ordained 
lo  operate  for  the  well-being  of  ALL  mankind.  This  is  the  agreed  postulate,  or  the  problem  under 
solution.  The  primary  object  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator  must  be  the  well-being  of 
ALL  his  creatures.  The  principle  of  diffusiveness  must  be  in  accordance  with  his  laws.  The 
increase  or  improvement  of  material  things  of  enjoyment  must  be  secondary,  or  an  issue  of  the 
primary.  To  argue  otherwise  would  be  to  reverse  the  just  order  of  things,  by  raiding  the  material 
abo\e  the  moral  and  spiritual,  or  to  assert  that  God  would  prefer  to  see  man  indulging  the  grati- 
fications of  seesual  appetite,  than  obeying  the  law  of  social  love. 

••In  myflext  letter,  I  will  treat  further  of  the  all-important  principle  wl.ich  I  have  just 
advocated. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  September  12,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON.'-' 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDEM'^9, 


Isaac  White,  83,  Hare  Street,  Bethnal  Green. — His  fears  will  have  bee?i  removed  hi/  the  last 
number.     Thank  God^  all  is  well  with  our  friend. 

Jacob  Jones. — His  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  also  that  to  Mr.  Oastler,  are  received.  Mr. 
Oastler  need  not  sai/  that  he  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of  the  writer.  "  Cheapness'^  is  one 
of  the  curses  of  the  country.,  i.e.  cheapness  of  labour,  in  order  to  give  what  the  Philo- 
sophers stj/le  "a  fair  remuneration  to  capital."  In  other  words,  robbing  the  poor  to 
give  to  the  rich.  Mr.  Oastler  has  ever  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  aristocracy,  and  to  prove 
to  '•'•  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  land,"  that  it  is  their  interest  to  protect  labour.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  denied,  that  Liberalism  has  strangely  altered  many  landlords  and  farmers, 
who  seem  to  be,  in  too  many  instances,  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of  gain — heJice  their  sup- 
port of  the  New  Poor  Law  !  They  little  dream,  that  if  the  New  Poor  Law  is  inainlained, 
the  Corn  Law  must  and  will  be  repealed.  Mr.  Oastler  fears  that,  after  all,  the  la/id-owners 
will  only  read  their  error  in  their  fall ! 

Daniel  Smalley,  Hyde. — //  the  old  veteran  cannot  find  a  better  medium  for  his  application 
to  the  Duke,  Mr.  Oastler  will  forward  it.  The  vicar  of  his  parish  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  succeed.  Let  Mr. Smalley  reflectupon  this  point.  Mr.O.  is  delighted  to  find  that: 
the  old  soldier  is  pleased  with  his  Fleelers,  and  more  particularly  that  he  is  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  "to  dwell  with  his  wife." 

J.  Si'ENCER,  Bankfoot,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  shall  have  an  answer  by  post,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Oastler  can  find  time  to  read  his  lecture. 

Many  Correspondents. — Mr.  Oastler  cannot  change  his  opinion  of  tlie  tendency  to  Liberalism 
which  is  evinced  by  the  Conservative  Government.  It  is  with  considerable  pain  that  he  is 
obliged  to  blame  those  whom  he  would  delight  to  praise.  The  Fleet  Papers  must  contain  A/.v 
genuine  sentiments,  else  he  should  commit  a  fraud  on  those  who  give  two-pence  a  week  for 
his  thoughts. 

J.  Whitehead.  Bristol,  asks.  Who  are  the  Leaguers?  They  are  those  of  every  rank,  sect,  and 
party  who  act  upon  the  principle  of  keeping  down  wages,  that  capital  may  obtain  more 
remuneration — they  are  those  employers  who  avail  themselves  of  all  circumstances  to  reduce 
the  value  of  labour,  and  those  labourers  who  think  that  it  is  right  to  have  the  value  of  their 
labour  thvs  reduced  ;  these  are  the  Leaguers,  as  understood  by  Mr.  Oastler,  whether  they 
have  signed  the  parchment  or  not.  They  sometimes  call  themselves  Philosophers,  at  others 
Free  Traders,  but  latterly  they  have  assumed  the  name  0/ Leaguers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  Leaguers  are  Whigs ;  some  of  them  are  Conservatives,  others  are  Radicals 
or  Chartists.     Mr.  Oastler  has  not  heard  of  a  Tory  who  is  a  Leaguer. 
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A  PRISONER  IN  THE  FLEET. 

The  Fleet  Papers  do  not  often  allude  to  the  affairs  of  the  Fleet.  There  is, 
liowever,  an  inhabitant  within  these  walls  at  present,  whose  case  shall  be 
smothered  here  no  longer.  I  daily  see  him  wasting  away  and  bending  to  his 
};iave— I  have  borne  the  sight,  in  silence,  till  I  am  weary.  I  cannot  relieve  him, 
though  I  know  that  he  has  so  far  arranged  with  his  detaining  creditor,  as  to  be 
sure  of  his  release  from  this  prison  for  a  less  sum  than  twenty  pounds! 

Such  a  man  should  not  perish  in  prison  in  a  civilized  country,  for  the  want 
of  so  small  a  sum  ! 

1  publish  this,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers, 
whom  God  has  blessed  with  abundance,  may  be  disposed  to  aid  that  amiable, 
kind-hearted  old  man.  I  refrain  from  mentioning  his  name,  but  he  will  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  any  sum  of  money  which  is  forwarded  to  me. 

The  unfortunate  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  is  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year 
— he  has  been  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison  two  years,  for  the  debt  of  a  clergy- 
man, whose  income  is  3,000/.  a  year,  for  whom  he  acted  as  agent,  and  who 
]nevailed  upon  him  to  become  responsible. 

The  Prisoner  served,  in  early  life,  as  Captain  in  the  Army.  He  was  in  the 
West  Indies,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  He  married  a  lady,  whose  con- 
nexions there  were  of  the  highest  respectability. 

At  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by  the  French,  he  held  a  commission 
in  the  Volunteer  Cavalry.  He  was  many  years  proprietor  and  master-of-the- 
ceremonies  of  the  Lower  Assembly  Rooms  at  Bath.  They  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  by  which  he  lost  8,000/.  Misfortune  followed  misfortune,  until  they  have 
driven  him  to  this  place,  where  ihey  have  left  him  totally  unprovided  for. 

In  his  prosperity  he  has  befriended  many.  He  was  always  benevolent  and 
sympathizing  towards  the  children  of  want.  In  public  and  in  private  he  was  the 
iriend  of  the  needy. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  founders  and  Honorary  Secretary  to  Herve's  Bene- 
volent Institution,  established  in  Bath,  (^which  has  since  been  transplanted  to 
London,)  for  the  support  and  relief  of  persons  who  become  unfortunate  in  the 
middle  rank  of  life.  That  Society  is  now.  providing  for  many  who  have  no 
other  means  of  support. 

Such  a  man  should  not  die  of  want  in  prison  for  Twenty  Pounds  !  A  harsh 
unchristian  law  condemns  him — may  the  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers  prevent 
another  legal  murder,  by  releasing  him  ! 

Any  sum,  however  small,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by 
the  Prisoner,  if  it  is  forwarded  to 

RICHARD  OASTLER,  The  Fleet  Prison,  London. 

Bofore  going  to  press.  I  have  received  from  my  kind  friend  Col.  Stopfprd,  Edward  Sfreef, 
Ponnnm  Square,  one  sovereign.  Captain  S.,  Waterloo  Place,  has  also  promised  to  send  me  a 
sovereign  towards  the  release  of  my  poor  friend,  the  Prisoner,  How  I  shall  rejoice  to  be  instru- 
i.ieiual  in  obtaining  the  release  of  another  unfortunate,  but  right  worthy  man, 

^^  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  LOAN  CLAUSES. 

'*  Sir, — It  will  not  be  requisite  for  me  to  adduce  furiher  instances  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
Loan  Clauses  have  not  been  enforced  to  prevent  impostors  claiming  relief,  but  against  honest 
industry  and  extreme  poverty,  aifording  no  secnrity  to  the  poor  that  they  shall  not.  at  a  time  when 
tliey  least  expect  it.  l-.e  declared  to  be  in  debt  for  the  necscsary  relief  which  they  have  received  to 
i)revcnt  them  and  their  families  from  perishing  in  time  of  sickness  and  destitution,  although  such 
relief  shall  have  been  given  them  without  stipulation,  and  although  they  shall  have  made  'no  engage- 
ment to  repay  the  same' ! — (which  relief  was.  under  the  old  law  of  England,  as  much  theirRiGHT,  as 
rent  is  that  of  the  landlord).  The  Loan  Clauses  have,  however,  not  been  generally  enforced, 
liut  only  in  particular  districts,  and  on  particular  occasions— for  the  purposes  of  coercion  in  the 
aiiempt  to  force  the  poor  to  supply  themselves  with  medical  aid  in  the  medical  clubs,  and  of  alarming 
the  rural  poor,  during  the  time  that  the  Commissioners  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  immigration 
of  labour  into  the  manufacturing  districts— thus  to  induce  the  agricultural  poor  lo  enter  the  factories  ! 

"  It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  poor  man  earning  85.  or  9^.  a  week,  with  a  family  to 
support,  being  suddenly  involved  in  debt  by  the  guardians,  would  listen  to  their  offers  and  plausible 
repiesentations,  in  order  at  once  lo  rid  himself  of  iais  burden,  and  obtain  a  prospective  increase  of 
wages.  These  offers  and  plausible  representations,  proceeding  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Were  rife  at  the  time  and  iu  the  districts  where  the  cases  mentioned  in  my  last  ocrured;  and  the 
poor  we*e  induced  lo  listen  to  them  on  account  of  the  deterioration  of  their  condition  which  was 
effected  biy  the  Loati  Clauses!  ,,     ,    j       ■     j     e 

•■  Among  the  other  acts  of  tyranny,  the  poor  agricultural  labourers  were  suddenly  deprived  ot 


iil 

their  privile<fe  of  mediral  relief,  whicli  was  sanctioned  by  the  old  law  and  custom.  Unqualified 
jMid  nejfligent  men  were  generally  apuoinied,  at  very  small  salaries,  to  the  care  of  whole  unions,  and 
all  the  able-bodied  poor  were  forced,  by  the  threat  of  receiving  no  relief  except  on  loan^  to  mako 
quarterly  })aynienls  in  advance  to  the  medical  clubs  which  were  established.  This  succeeded  for 
a  short  lime;  hui  the  size  of  the  districts,  and  the  poverty  of  the  medical  officers,  prevented  the 
poor  fron»  receiving  proper  attendance  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  increasiiip;  foverty  of  the  j)»or, 
ffradualiy  decreased  the  number  who  originally  subscribed  to  these  clubs,  which  were  consequently 
finally  abandoned.  This  interference  with  the  medical  aid  afforded  to  the  poor,  has  resulted  in  an 
incalculable  degree  of  suffering  to  them  ;  they  are  harassed  by  the  distant  residejices  of  the  relieving 
and  medical  officers,  and  by  orders  to  attend  at  the  board — they  linger  in  acute  diseases  for  days 
without  attendance, — in  accidents  they  are  negligently  or  improperly  treated,  deaths  ensue,  and  the 
claims  of  the  sick  anti  crippled  lengthen  the  weekly  lists.  On  this  point  1  speak  confidently;  and 
afHrm,  wiihout  fear  of  disproof,  that  the  cripples  and  the  cases  of  chronic  disease  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  attempt  io  force  the  poor  to  supply  themselves  wiib  medical  aid,  have  proved  a 
greater  burthen  to  the  rates  than  a  more  liberal  and  humane  system  would  have  occasioned.  The 
Commissioners /i«oj(?/m// icc//  that  their  cruel  plaris  have  -ulLerly  failed  to  benefit  the  rate- 
payers! If,  Sir,  they  had  been  allowed  full  play  in  their  tricks  and  experiments^  their  doom  would 
liave  been  fixed  long  ago;  for,  ij)  the  first  years  of  their  carnival,  intoxicated  with  the  principles  of 
Mallhus,  who  knows  what  absurdities  they  would  not  have  attempted,  Jiad  they  not  been  scared  by 
yourself  and  others,  defenders  of  the  rights  of  labour,  while  they  plotted  in  secret  against  the  poor? 
For  this.  Sir,  you  were  called  an  'incendiary,'  and  are  now  a  sufferer,  because  you  led  the  oppo.- 
sition  which  has  prevented  them  from  creating  a  rebellion. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  truly  obliged, 

"  FREDERICK  REYNARD." 


LETTER  XXVII. 
ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  COiVIMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 
•'  To  J.  R.  MCULLOCH,  Esq. 

"Sir, — As  the  principle  of  social  econoniy  upon  which  my  argument  is  constructed 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  physical  well-being  of  EVERY  community  of  people,  and  more- 
over, as  the  operation  of  this  principle  is  not  confined  to  the  foundation  or  the  earlier  stages  of 
social  developement,  but  is  the  indispensable  guide  in  all  circumstances,  however  increased, 
numerous,  and  complicated  these  circumstances  may  become,  it  is  requisite  that  it  be  viewed  in  the 
fullest  and  clearest  light.     I  will,  therefore,  dilate  upon  it  carefully  and  minutely. 

""On  requesting  you  to  accompany  me  in  an  examination  and  acknowledgment  of  this  important 
point,  I  must  entreat  you  to  exercise  patience  and  forbearance,  together  with  close,  steady,  and 
persevering  intuition.  I  say  this,  because  the  principle  here  established  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  which  you,  as  well  as  the  number  of  ardent,  inexperienced,  and  unreflecting  writers,  have 
adopted  as  a  guide;  and  because  I  know  with  how  much  assiduity  and  even  eagerness  you  have,  on 
all  occasions,  decried  the  principle  which  I  maintain,  declaring  it  to  be  an  impediment  to  the  noblest 
energies  of  man,  adverse  to  the  fair  exercise  of  the  ingenuity  and  talent  which  have  been  implanted 
in  his  nature,  and  hence  hostile  to  improvement  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  restrictive  of 
human  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

'*  But,  Sir,  let  me  induce  you,  on  this  occasion,  \o  curb  a  loose  and  wild  imagination  !  Let  me 
])ersuade  you  to  turn  from  that  rapid,  supeificial,  and  imperfect  survey  of  things  in  which  you  are 
wont  to  indulge,  and  to  keep  your  mind  closely  engaged  on  observing  accurately  the  operation  of 
matter  of  fact,  for  such  alone  constitutes  reasoning.  To  give  up  indulging  in  the  licentiousness  of 
freedom,  and  to  trace  out,  to  acknowledge,  and  to  admire,  the  strictness,  the  utility,  and  the 
unbounded  influeiice  and  beauty  of  LAW, 

"I  will  now  recall  your  attention  to  the  subject-matter  of  my  argument.  I  have  shown,  by  my 
example  of  illustration,  the  ill  effects  arising  from  supply  exceeding  demand  ;  and  this  state  of  facts 
brings  to  our  notice  a  great  and  most  important  law,  which  is  necessary  for  our  guidance  in  devel- 
oping all  productions,  this  is,  the  law  of  DEGREE  or  PROPORTION.  Although  this  law  has 
been  noticed  by  many  writers,  yet  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  it  in  a  most  especial  manner, 
because  I  maintain,  that  in  this  law  is  concentred  the  whole  truth  or  virtue  of  the  great  question  we 
wish  to  decide.  I  contend,  also,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  various  writers  on  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  having  neglected,  when  laying  down  iheir  premises,  to  mark  the  precise  operation  of  ihisi 
law,  that  their  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  science  liave  been  unavailing,  and  that  their  writings 
present  such  a  confused  mass  of  false  and  contradictory  matter.  1  will  now  proceed  to  establish 
the  alJ-imporiant  nature  of  its  agency. 

"It  is  evident  that  production  is  the  thing  required,  for  without  production  having  precedence^ 
or  being  in  existence,  consumption  cannot  be.  With  regard  then  to  ihe  supply  of  any  production, 
whether  it  be  food  or  any  other  commodity,  in  a  degree  beyond  that  which  one  man  may  require  for 
himself,  I  have  shown,  that  such  surplus  production  can  be  made  available  or  valuable  only  by  the 
presence  of  something  distinct  from  itself;  ihat  is,  BY  THE  EXISTENCE  OR  SUPPLY  OF 
ANOTHER  COMMODITY  TO  BE  GIVEN  AND  TO  BE  RECEH  ED  IN  EXCHANGE 
FOR  IT.  'i'his  is  the  principle  of  demand.  Now,  I  contend,  that  to  preserve  regularity  of 
motion,  or  a  continuity  of  value,  the  degree  or  measure  of  one  thing  must  be  equal  with  the  degree 
or  measure  of  ano  her;  that  is,  the  supply  of  one  thing  equal  to  the  supply  of  another;  or,  supply 
and  demand  in  a  just  proportion.  To  show  the  operation  of  this  important  law,  I  will  suppose  the 
supply  of  one  commodity  to  be  represented  by  the  nun)ber  of  10,  and  the  demand  for  it  to  be  repre- 
seuied  also  by  the  same  number.     Now,  if  the  supply  be  increased  to  14,  and  the  demand  to  12  only, 
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the  proportion  is  chansjed,  and  hence  must  arise  deraniremcnt  in  the  value.of  the  thing  supplied: 
or  let  the  supply  continue  at  10,  and  let  the  demand  decrease  to  8,  hence,  it  is  evident,  will  ensue 
the  same  effect  as  before,  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  or  a  derau'^ement  of 
proportion.  As  demand  is  the  refi^ulator  or  only  cause  of  value,  so,  by  the  variation  of  its  pDwer, 
the  things  subject  to  it  must  be  affected.  Value  bein^  created  solely  by  demand,  hence  it  can  be 
unmade,  decomposed,  or  destroyed  only  by  a  reversion  of  the  process. 

"  If  we  take  a  view  of  the  law  of  proportion,  with  our  minds  <]ives(ed  of  the  influence  they  may 
have  acquired  by  a  knowledge  of  facts  by  experience — that  is.  if  we  have  recourse  to  the  method  of 
reasoninj;  d  priori — it  will  be  evident,  that  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  great  regulating  law.  I 
will  show  this  by  that  which  follows;  thus,  we  may  assert,  that  wjiatever  the  number  of  mankind 
may  be,  yet  this  number  is  destined  to  increase.  I  will  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument, 
that  the  number  is  small.  Now,  on  this,  side,  then,  we  have  mankind  existing  in  a  small  number; 
yet,  on  the  other  side,  we  have  the  matter  of  the  world,  as  ordained  for  the  use  of  man,  existing  iu 
the  crude  abundance  sufficient  for  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  greatest  nuiuber  that  can  be  hereafter. 
Now,  the  quantity  of  anj  thing  required  by  the  number  100,  must  differ  materially  from  the  quantity 
of  the  same  thing  required  by  the  number  1000.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  production  food — 
there  must  be  a  given  quantity  required  for  a  given  population;  and  if  this  given  population  be 
1000.  ajjd  the  quantity  of  food  produced  be  equal  to  the  want  of  1.500,  it  is  evident  that  an  error 
has  been  made  on  the  side  of  production,  that  is,  the  law  of  degree  or  proportion  has  been  violated. 
If  the  Creator  had  been  so  distrustful  of  the  agency  of  man  as  to  withhold  from  him  the  use  of  all 
matter,  excepting  in  such  measure  or  degree  as  was  required  by  his  immediate  want,  the  diffusion 
of  this  being  regulated  or  e«iforced  according  to  his  own  invariable  rule,  which  is  that  of  justice, 
the  law  of  proportion  would  not  have  existed  as  applicable  to  the  dcveiopement  of  things  by  man  ; 
but  in  that  case,  all  individual,  as  well  as  general  freedom  of  action  and  accountability,  touching 
these  things,  would  have  been  denied  to  man,  and  God  himself  would  have  been  the  observer  of  the 
law  of  proportion. 

"  Perhaps  it  maybe  advanced,  in  objection  to  this  argument,  that  if  we  were  to  reason  in 
accordance  with  it,  we  must  admit  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  our  lands  too  fertile,  our 
harvests  too  abundant,  and  the  bounty  of  God  too  great.  The  answer  to  this  is  easy  and  simple. 
It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  fruits  of  God's  goodness  too  abundant  for  the  purposes  which  he  may 
sanction  and  approve;  but  it  is  possible  to  have  them  l6o  abundant  for  the  purposes  of  man.  God 
may  provide  most  bountifully;  but  if  man,  instigated  by  base  and  selfish  propensities,  chooses  to 
disregard  the  interest  and  good  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  to  derange  the  tnatter  of  the  provision 
by  an  utijust  method  of  exchange — exchange  alone  being  the  means  of  diffusing  the  provision — 
evil  will  result,  on  account  of  the  misappropriation  of  the  bounty  of  God.  The  work  of  God  being 
that  of  creating  or  providirg.  he  leaves  with  man  the  secondary,  though  great  power  of  appro- 
priating; but  power,  if  not  directed  by  right  principle,  is,  in  every  operation,  mischievous  and 
destructive— hence  the  increasing  tins  power,  without  a  previous  improvement  of  the  principle  of 
using  it,  would  be  adding  force  to  the  dominion  of  evil. 

'•  I  must  now  conclude,  for  the  pre.sent,  my  comments  on  the  great  law  of  degree  or  proportion 
which  I  have  brought  under  your  notice  in  this  letter;  and,  once  more,  I  implore  you  to  ponder 
over  it  with  the  deepest  consideration.  It  is,  I  maintain,  the  law  of  the  sci(;nce  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, ^^hich,  though  obscurely  dihcerned  by  a  few  writers,  has  not  been  understood  by  any,  but 
which  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  subject.  It  dissipates  that  fatal  darkness  which  has 
overspread  the  entire  science — it  converts  confusion  into  order — it  dispels  falsehood  and  esta- 
blishes truth. 

"  Your  suggestive  mind  will,  I  dare  say,  raise  the  question.  Where  will  this  principle  lead  us 
to?  You  will  exclaim,  it  being  impossible  to  construct  a  system  so  as  to  make  it  work,  it  would 
be  just  as  well  not  to  develope  the  principle  at  all,  for  it  will  require  that  every  man  should  become 
an  honest  man;  that  he  should  regard,  and  be  willing  to  protect,  the  interest  of  his  neighbour  just 
as  zealously  as  he  regards  and  protects  his  own  interest.  Such,  you  will  say,  is  not  iiuman 
NATURE.  The  principle,  therefore,  is  not  adapted  to  human  nature,  hence  it  must  he  nugatory  :  for 
government  being,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  collective  power  of  human  nature,  and  human  nature 
being  bad  instead  of  good,  hence  the  expectation  tiiat  such  a  principle  can  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration, would  be  expecting  a  power  to  act  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposed  to  the  force  by 
which  it  is  impelled,  and  this  is  a  self-evident  absurdity. 

"  Now,  I  admit  that  aJl  this  is  applicable  enough;  but  I  ask  you,  What  have  we  to  do,  who 
undertake  the  investigation  of  these  mighty  questions,  but  to  go  on  fearlessly,  zealously,  and  deter- 
minedly, in  that  course  which  unchanging  truth  points  out?  A  contrary  argument  would  be  sub- 
versive of  the  pursuit  of  all  truth.  Shall  we  stand  still,  be  appalled,  and  consent  to  turn  aside 
and  pursue  a  wrong  direction,  because  the  greater  partof  the  people  may  not  like  what  we  have  to 
promulgate  ?  No !  On  the  contrary,  let  us  proclaim,  with  all  the  power  we  possess,  the  great  truths  of 
man's  social  duties,  and  let  us  appeal  to  our  countrymen,  telling  each  man  that  he  must  choose  on 
which  side  he  will  enlist,  for  there  must  be  no  halting  between  two  opinions.  We  shall  have  many 
come  over  to  our  side,  and  thus  good  will  be  effected  ;  and  if  we  should  still  constitute  a  small 
minority,  we  will  not  despair,  but  work  on  wish  increasing  zeal  and  animation. 

"  No  period,  perhaps,  ever  demanded  more  exertion.  The  inroad  which  false  and  selfish 
principles,  under  the  varied  denominations  which  have  been  assigned  them,  has  made  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  is  great  beyond  precedent;  and  those  who  advocate  them  being  elated  with  success, 
now  assume  a  bolder  and  more  confident  front ;  while  some  who  personify  these  principles,  with 
others  who  give  to  tliein  a  weak,  unwilling,  and  mean  assent,  have  been  designedly  raised  to  the 
most  intlueniial  offices  of  the  slate,  both  sacred  and  civil. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  September  19,  1812."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Lopdon. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDET^TS. 

John  TunsTall  and  Thomas  Jackson,  Leeds. — If  possible,  next  week. 

Robert  H -,  Bury,  Lancashire. — Thanks  for  his  acrostic  and  his  good  wishes.     Mr.  Oast- 

Jer  leaves  all  thoughts  upon  that  subject  to  a  higher  power.     In  God's  own  time  and  way  the 
prison  bars  will  be  unbolted. 

J.  B.  A. — Thanks  to  him  for  his  interestrng  letter.  Mr.  Oastler  has  often  advited  the  people- 
hitherto,  they  have  preferred  their  own  way  to  that  pointed  out  by  liim.  ''  Turn-out^,"  as  he  has 
often  told  them,  umst  always,  if  not  assisted  by  capital,  fall  prostrate  before  its  mighty  power. 

Joseph  A.  Lander,  Birmingham,  wishes  it  ■"  to  be  recollected  that  Oastler  is  a  Tory,  an  old 
rabid  ultra-Tory,  and  also  an  Anti-New  Poor  Law  agitator."  Be  it  so — this  is  no  n^ws  to  the 
readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  >Ir.  Joseph  A.  Lander. — What  next?  Mr.  Lander  wishes  it  also 
^'tobe  recollected  that  Richard  Oastler  is  a  correspondent  of  the  Times."  Sometimes  it  is  so, 
Mr.  Lander — don't  you  wish  that  you  were  ?  Or  perhaps  you  modestly  prefer  to  hide  yourself  in 
a  local  Journal?  How  say  you,  Mr.  L.? — Again,  what  follows.?  ''Let  it  be  recollected,"  says 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lander,  ''that  Oastler  and  three  others  [who  can  answer  for  themselves]  com- 
bined to  destroy  the  Birmingham  Political  Union — that  they  combined  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion to  cause  the  return  of  a  Tory  House  of  Commons."  And  what  of  that  ?  Mr.  Oastler  pleads 
guilty  to  all  but  ''  combination."  What  further  charges  have  you  against  Mr.  Oastler,  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Lander?  "Let  it  be  recollected,  that  these  unprincipled  agitators  [Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Lander  is  towering  into  a  passion]  are,  consequently,  the  parties  who  have  cui'sed  the  nation  with 
a  Tory  Government."  Mr.  Oastler  regrets  that  the  Government  is  not  Tory.  Had  it  been  so,  it 
would  have  thrown  the  New  Poor  Law  and  Free  Trade  to  the  winds.  Mr,  Oastler  laboured  hard 
to  oust  the  Whigs — that  is  true  !  He  grieves  right  sorely  to  find  that  the  spirit  which  animates 
their  successors  is  as  "  liberal  "  as  their  own. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lander,  having  at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  whirligig  nf  his  brain,  stamps  his 
feet,  tears  his  locks,  and  sums  up  his  charges  thus  grandiloquently  : — "I  repeat  it,  Sir,  [this  is 
addressed  to  the  Editor  o{  the  Birmingham  Journal,]  I  repeat  it,  Sir,  the  present  divided  state  of 
the  people — the  election  of  the  present  Parliament — the  existence  of  the  present  Tory  Govern- 
ment— the  present  rei^n  of  terror  and  despotism — the  destruction  of  the  Birmingham  Union — 
the  imposition  of  regiments  of  armed  police — the  attempted  destruction  of  the  complete  Suffrage 
Union — the  attempted  annihilation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League — the  losing  of  Mr.  Sturge's 
election  for  Nottingham — [Mr.  Oastler  must  stop  to  breathe — what  a  long-winded  gentleman 
this  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lander  is!] — the  riotings,  the  outrages,  the  destruction  of  life  and  property 
in  1839  and  1842,  and  the  present  vile  attempt  to  inflict  disgrace  and  ruin  on  the  Anti-Corn-Law- 
League — all  these  things  have  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  work  of  the  faction,  whose  move- 
]nents  have  been  directed  by  the  men  whose  names  I  have  before  mentioned  ;  and  these  are  the 
me7i  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  holding  of  our  present  very  lamentable  position,  as 
members  of  the  commufiiti/.'' — Poor  things,  they  are  in  a  "  lamentable  position" — Mr.  Oastler 
does  pity  them !  He  is  glad,  however,  that  they  acknowledge  that  he  has  had  a  share  in  humbling 
them.  But  what  a  storm  in  a  tea-kettle!  All  this  ranting,  faming,  raving  declamation  is  simply 
because  "  a  hundred  "  banditti  have  not  had  the  courage  to  assassinate  Sir  Robert  Peel  I 

Well,  well,  Mr.  Lander,  be  easy  and  calm  yourself — takeout  "the  terror  and  despotism," 
the  "police,"  "  the  riotings,"  and  "the  destruction  of  life  and  property,"  which  are  all  the 
vv-orkings  of  the  Leaguers,  and  Mr  Oastler  will  not  quarrel  with  you.  He  is  too  happy  to  find 
that  you  give  him  credit  for  damaging  those  national  evils,  ''The  complete  Suftrage  Union"  and 
"The  Anti-Corn-Law-League."  He  does  indeed  rejoice,  if  the  few  lines  v/hich  he  wrote  to 
persuade  the  Nottingham  electors  to  vote  for  John  Walter,  Esq.,  have  proved  effective  ''to  the 
losing  of  Mr.  Sturge's  election  for  Nottingham," 

How  gratifying  it  is  to  receive,  from  the  hands  of  a  foe,  such  testimony  of  the  powerful 
influence  which  these  little  Fleeters  exercise  over  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lander  is  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League,     He  is  not  content  with 


the  share  of  the  Leagjtcrs  in  "the  summer  insurrection,"  but  he  is  already  sowing  the  seeds  for 
a  winter  campaign.  This  is  his  hint, — "The  summer  insurrection  has  been  suppressed;  but 
•vvinter,  the  dark  and  gloomy  season  of  cold,  and  frost,  and  snow,  is  approachin"- ." 

Next  spring,  Mr.  Oastler  may  have  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lander.  By  that 
lime,  the  '■  hundred"  may  have  followed  their  "  dark"  and  murderoua  occupation  until  tliey  have 
)io  relentings.  Somehow,  since  the  '*  Dissenting  Minister"  let  ont  the  secret  about  the  hundred 
assassins,  with  one  of  whom  he  was  acquainted,  Mr.  Oa&tler  has  expected  that  "the  dark  and 
gloomy  winter"  would  not  pass  over  quietly.     Mr.  Joseph  seems  to  know  all  about  it.' 

Finally,  "on  the  honour  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Cobden  1"  Mr.  Lander  asserts,  that  one  thou- 
saiid  pounds  will  be  given  to  any  one  who  will  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law- 
Leaguers  were  the  instigators  and  abettors  of — what  think  you? — "  T/te  iurn-oiit  for  wages!" 
Who  ever  dreamt  it?  The  Leaguers  did  not  intend  it  to  be  •'  a  turn-out /or  wages,''  but /or 
"  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws."  How  cunning  are  these  Leaguers.  The  moment  Mr.  Oastler  saw 
the  "thousand  pounds,"  he  was  sure  that  there  was  a  catch  in  it. 

If  Mr.  Lander  will  offer  Mr.  Cobden's  thousand  pounds  to  any  one  who  can  prove  that  **the 
Anti-Corn-Law- Z/(rflr^i/er«  were  the  instigators  and  criminal  abettors  of  the  late  disturbances," 
ivhy  rhen  Mr.  Oastler  thinks  that  he  has  already  earned  the  money,  and  he  appeals  to  the  file  of 
the  Fleet  Papers  in  proof  thereof.     He  is  willing  to  leave  judgment  to  any  unprejudiced  man. 

Let  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lander,  if  he  can,  shake  the  facts  and  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr. 
Oastler  in  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  Leaguers.     Let  him  also  try,  if  he  can,  to  keep  his  temper. 

Who  is  this  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lander  ? — Let  Mr.  Oastler  have  a  guess.  He  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Lander  before.  He  guesses,  from  his  letter,  that  this  aforesaid  Mr.  Lander  is  a  veiy 
ignorant,  self-opinionated,  pragmatical,  intolerant  coxcomb — a.  disappointed  Whig  place-hunter 
— a  cross-grained,  quarrellous  neighbour,  and,  withal,  a  very  uncomfortable  bedfellow.  Say,  ye 
who  know  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lander,  is  Mr.  Oastler  mistaken? — "The  Dissenting  Minister"  will 
oblige  Mr.  Oastler  by  stating  if  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lander  is  that  veritable /r/e/t/:/  of  his.  Surely  he 
is  a  none-such — **  one  of  a  hundred."  Some  one  must  tell  Mr.  Oastler  aM  about  his  new- 
acquaintance. 

IfiE  World. — The  late  Dr.  Maginn  used  his  splendid  talents  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  labour, 
in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Factory  Bill,  and  against  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law.  He  used  his 
2)ower  of  mind  to  support  the  institutions  of  this  country,  by  which  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  people  can  alone  be  maintained.  He  defended  them  against  tlie  malignant  and  insiduous 
attacks  of  those  who  seek  to  subvert  them,  in  order  that  they  may  still  more  oppress  and  enslave 
their  dependents.     The  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Maginn, 

The  Doctor  was  the  able  and  steady  opponent  of  that  system  of  practical  hypocrisy  ami 
tjTanny  which  deceives  its  slaves  and  dupes  by  its  loud  profession  of  sanctiti/  and  Liberaliti/  ! 

A  Friend,  Manchesier,\\h\\Q5  that  Mr,  Oastler  could  have  refrained  from  the  mention  of  "arm- 
ing" and  "knitting-needles,"  So  does  Mr.  Oastler.  Necessity  has  no  law.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
must  bear  the  blame  for  the  mention  of  the  formcr-r-Mr.  Cobden  for  that  of  the  latter. 

It  is  evident  those  parties  feel  that  the  Fleet  Papers  are  leasing  them.  Tliey  cannot  argue  ; 
so,  knowing  that  "  arms  and  needles"  are  disagreeable  subjects  to  many  well-meaning  timorous- 
persons,  they  iiing  down  those  gauntlets,  hoping  therel^v  to  scar  ^Ir,  Oastler  and  destroy  hjs 
influence.  They  do  not  yet  know  their  antagonist.  They  think  that  he  is  such  an  one  as 
themselves. 

Mr.  Oastler  is  not  afraid  to  recant  when  he  is  proved  to  be  in  error — -he  dai-e  assert  unpsIatabTe 
truths  at  the  risk  of  losing  friends — he  contends  for  truth,  not  for  power  or  profit. 

No  one  says  that  to  have  arms  is  not  an  Englishman's  right.  Some  childish  people  say,  it 
is  dangerous  that  every  one  should  know  it.  Pshaw  I — rights  are  to  be  known,  or  they  are  not 
worth  having.  Englishmen  are  not  irrational  brutes.  Our  institutions  are  framed  for  rational 
Leings — they  are  more  safe  when  the  rights  which  they  confer  are  nniversally  known,  used,  and 
prized. — "If  horses  knew  their  strength,"  says  one,  why  what  then?  They  would  not  be  our 
slaves — that  is  all.  Ought  Englishmen  to  b?  slaves?  Our  institutions  say,  **  No  I" — they  are 
framed  only  for  free  men.     Not  so  some  of  our  late  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Oastler  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  "knitting-needles" — they  had  effected 
the  cure  for  which  they  were  originally  applied.  If  mischief  should  ensue  by  now  reminding  the 
operatives  of  their  former  efficacy.  Mi.  Cobden  must  bear  the  blame.  How  mistaken  was  the 
jMember  of  Parliament,  when  he  thought  to  silence  the  Prisoner  by  the  mention  of  these  little 
instruments.  How  Mr.  Oastler  would  ha,Ye  rejoiced  to  hc^ve  answered  his  alapderer  in  "  the 
\    Jlouse!" 

When  it  is  proved  that  the  law  against  mtirder  is  only  to  restrain  the  poor — that  the  rich  mill- 
owners  may,  with  impunity,  murder  in  defiance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  after  all,  expect 
that  the  law  will  defend  their  lives  and  property — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  ]VJr.  Oastler  con- 
fess that  he  has  mistaken  the  Christian  religion  and  the  English  Constitution. 

Had  the  mill-owners  kept  the  laws,  meagre  as  they  are,  for  the  protection  of  the  operatives, 
the  army  and  police  would  not  have  been  put  to  so  much  trouble.  Mr.  Cobden  may  well  wince — 
he  knows  that  every  word  written  by  Mr,  Oastler  pn  the  subject  of  the  "  knitting-needles"  is  true 
— he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  disease  and  its  causes — he  knows  that  the  only  effectual  remedy 
-\vhich  has  hitherto  been  administered  is  the  ''knitting-needles."  Had  Mr.  Cobden  told  "  the  House" 
"VVH  Y  "one  incendiary  had  already  suggested  that  the  children  employed  in  the  manufactories  should, 
destroy  the  spindles  with  knitting-needles,"  he  would  have  cut  a  sorry  figure!  Mr.  Oastler  hopes 
that,  next  session,  some  one  will  ask  the  M.P.  for  Stockport  all  about  it.  Poor  Mr.  Cobden  will,, 
110  doubt,  in  future,  be  cautious  how  he  plays  with  h.is  grandmother's  "knitting-needle"  in  the 
House  of  Connnons.  Be  it  always  remembered,  that  the  ''knitting-needles"  were  "  suggested" 
to  enforce  the  law,  not  to  break  it, 


£3) 

NOTICES    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERS" 

The  FLEET  PAPERS.—"  The  Latb  Dr.  Maginn.— The  death  of  this  hi^hly-talented 
man,  which  was  recently  noticed  in  our  journal,  continues  to  occupy  a  portion  of  public  attention; 
but  we  have  seen  no  eulogium  so  afFecling  and  kind-hearted  as  the  followirijr,  by  Mr.  Oastier,  which 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our  columns,  from  liis  admirable  Fleet  Papers: — • 
*         *         *  " — Berroic^s  fyo7-cester  Journal,  September  lo,  I84r2. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS  for  August  are  full  of  indignant  reproofs  of  the  political  economists, 
free  traders,  and  all  who  have  brought  England  to  its  present  condiiion;  amongst  whom  are  to  be 
Fanked  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people — aye,  even  of  those  who  are  now  snlFering  the  extreme 
of  privaiion  and  woe.  All,  or  nearly  all  \n  the  manufacturing  districts  joined  in  the  cry  for  clieap- 
i)ess.  They  have  till  lately  over  and  over  again  sent  men  to  Parliament  who  have  been  the  advo- 
cates of  those  measures  by  which  the  trade  of  England  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of 
the  world.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  piece  of  njanufactured  cotton  that  once  cost  -is.  €>d.,  even  if 
purchased  for  the  London  slaughter-houses,  can  now  be  purchased  for  Is.  lOd.  for  any  body.  But 
the  country  was  mad  for  these  measures,  and  the  few  in  the  manufacturing  districts  who  opposed 
l/iem,  as  we  did,  at  the  outset,  were  looked  upon  as  mad,  or,  what  was  worse,  the  tools  of  a  monopo- 
lising faction,  bent  upon  promoting  its  own  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  Fatally  have 
the  predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the  political  economists  been  veri6ed  ;  great  cause  have  the 
people  to  execrate  their  pretended  '  friends.'  " — The  Hull  Packet,  September  16,  1812. 


OMINOUS  TO  LANDLORDS  AND  FARMERS. 

The  Sussex  Agricultural  Express  of  September  10,  1842,  contains  forty, 
advertiseiiieiits  for  sales  of  farmers'  stock  and  implements.  The  aggregate  number 
of  stock  in  thirty-six  of  them  (four  do  not  contain  the  numbers)  is  as  under. 

Horses  .......  275 

Oxen,  cows,  &c.     .....  529 

Sheep    .          .         .          .    ■      .          .          .  9362 

Pigs       .......  368 

Calves            ......  53 

Poultry  (only  named  in  seven  sales)       .  510 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  all  this.     The  sagacious  rats  will,  if  possible,  leave 
a  sinking  ship.     It  is  said,  thattlieir  exit  betokens  a  storm. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 
ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  QF  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

**  Sir, — In  my  last  letter,  I  called  your  attention  to  that  principle  and  course  of 
action,  wiiich,  I  maintain,  is  required  to  be  observed  as  the  ever-present  law  of  all  the  commercial 
operations  of  mankind — a  law,  in  fact,  upon  which,  next  to  the  crude  provision  furnished  by  the 
Creator,  depends  not  only  the  comfort,  the  luxuries,  and  the  wealth,  but  the  very  subsistence  of 
mankind. 

''  Here,  then,  it  is,  that  the  opposite  principles  whiph  you  gpd  I  maintain,  exhibit  their  conflicting 
characters.  You  contend,  that  the  best  results  spring  from  freedom  of  action,  or  the  fact  of  every 
man  following  the  bent  of  his  interest  and  inclinations,  which  is,  the  recognition  of  NO  LAW  AT 
ALL.  1  contend,  that  the  beneticial  developement  of  the  material  things  which  are  created  for  the 
subsistence,  enjoyment,  and  use  of  man,  is  indissulubly  connected  with  an  unvarying  social  law. 
The  origin,  the  precise  nalufe  and  operation,  the  utility,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  this  law 
1  have  already  defined,  having  shown  it  to  be  the  observing  certain  definite  degrees  or  proportions 
io  the  developement  of  all  productions  by  the  labour  of  man. 

"I  will  now  show  you  that  this  great  law,  by  which  alone  the  productions  of  labour  can  be  sq 
determined  or  regulated  as  to  realize  that  general  purpose  they  were  intended  by  the  Creator  to 
subserve — which  is  ample  difrusion  or  distribution  among  his  creatures — has  be%n  discerned  by 
two  writers,  who  are  esteemed  as  authorities  in  chief  by  all  the  advocates  of  your  side  of  the  ques- 
tion;  but  although  these  two  writers  discerned,  it  appears  they  bad  not  acquired  so  full  a  compre- 
hension of  the  law  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  subject  on  which  they  were  engaged.  By  the 
absence  of  this  perception,  it  myst  have  happened  that  ihey  lapsed  into  the  easier  track  which  was 
laid  open  to  them  by  the  'free'  principle,  which,  in  fact,  demands  of  its  votaries  no  consecutive,  or 
perfect  reasoning  at  all;  assertion  and  invention,  with  a  specious  and  clever  method  of  joining 
together,  being  the  utmost  that  is  required  in  that  quarter.  So  on  attempting  to  govern  a  multitude 
of  people,  and  on  linding  them  disinclined  to  obey  the  laws  calculated  to  bring  about  the  general 
good,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and,  pandering  to  the  inherent  selfishness 
of  mankind,  to  exclaim,  '  ALL  of  you  do  as  you  like,'  and  then  to  call  this  governing.  Adam  Smith 
and  Malthus  pursued  this  course,  yet  1  will  now  prove  to  you  that  they  had  a  glimpse  of  something- 
far  better  and  nobler ;  but  they  had  not  the  courage,  or  they  lacked  the  ability,  or  else  they  did  not 
possess  such  innate  attachment  to  true  principles,  as  to  induce  them  to  pursue  the  track  which  the 
pure  light  indicaied  \o  them. 


''Willi  regard  to  the  two  instances  which  I  will  now  adduce,  the  necessity  of  observing  the  la^ 
-of  producing  proportionally,  in  contradistinction  to  producing  freely,  or  indiscriminately,  can- 
not be  expressed  more  clearly  and  concisely  than  it  has  been  by  Adam  Smith.  Thus  in  the  1st 
book,  7th  chapter,  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  there  is  as  follows  :  '  It  is  the  interest  of  ALL  those 
Avho  employ  their  land,  labour,  and  stock  in  bringing  any  commodity  to  market,  that  the  quantity 
never  should  exceed  iheeffeciual  demand;  and  it  is  t^ie  interest -of  ALL  other  people  thai  it  never 
should /«//  short  of  that  demand.' 

'"No  words  can  more  clearly  convey  the  law  of  proportions  than  those  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
for  the  author  has  forutied  his  proposition  by  two  predicates,  the  one  antecedent,  and  the  other 
subsequent;  and  by  this  means  he  has  excluded  the  intorveniion  of  anything  between  them.  Thus 
he  has  said,  on  ihe  one  side,  nothing  more — on  the  other  side,  nothing  less;  now  this  assigns  a 
definite  quantity,  which  is  the  law  of  degree  or  proportion  established  in  exactness. 

'*  Again,  the  same  writer  has  repeated  his  judgment  in  another  passage,  which  is  similar  to  the 
above.  It  is  as  follows; — 'The  whole  quantity  of  industry  annually  eiiiployed,  in  order  to  bring 
any  commodity  to  market,  naturally  suits  itself,  in  this  manner,  to  the  effectual  demand.  It  natu- 
rally aims  at  bringing  always  that  PRECISE  quantity  thiiher  which  may  be  sufficient  to  supply,  and 
No  more  than  supply,  that  demand.' 

"By  the  passages  which  I  have  now. quoted,  yon  wrH  be  convinced  that  Adam  Smith  saw  the 
necessity  of  admitting  fully  the  all-important  nature  of  that  law  which  must,  I  contend,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  in  order  to  our  being  rescued  from  a  state  of  confusion, 
ignorance,  and  eiror,  as  regards  both  our  reasoning  and  our  practice.  In  fact,  you  must  admit, 
that  your  own  great  authority,  Adam  Smith,  has,  in  this  narrow  compass,  destroyed  the  foundation 
on  which  it  is  attempted  to  establish  the  theory  of  Free  Trade. 

"Before  finishing  my  comments  on  these  passages,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  all-in- 
xjlusive  or  general  nature  of  them.  You  will  observe,  that  the  writer  says — '  ALL  persons  who 
bring  the  fruit  of  their  lands,  labour,  and  stock  to  market' — now  this  comprehends  the  whole  supply 
on  the  one  side;  and  then  on  the  other  he  adds,  'and  ALL  other  people  who  have  to  demand  or 
purchase' — the  proposition  includes,  therefore,  withiii  its  range,  the  interests  of  an  entire  community, 
maintaining  that  these  interests  receive  support,  preservation,  «r  in  fact, existence,  by  reason  of  the 
law  of  proportional  producing  being  observed. 

'•  Alihough  Adam  Smith,  in  his  'Wealth  of  Nations,'  has  thus, laid  down  the  law  of  proportions 
so  fully  and  precisely,  yet  how  little  has  he  regarded  it  in  the  general  conclusions  of  his  work  !  As 
you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  his  writings,  you  cannot  have  failed  to  discover  his  remarkable 
unreteniiveness  of  his  own  ideas  and  principles;  but  as  you  have  chosen  to  select  him  for,  and  to 
extol  him  as  your  master-teacher,  I  suppose  you  thought  it  woul<l  be  impolitic  to  exhibit  the  many 
instances  of  his  weakness.  To  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  reader, however,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
ideas,  the  knowledge,  and  the  mental  power  which  this  writer  possessed  on  one  day,  were  all  obli- 
terated on  another;  so  much  so,  that  he  will  be  ii»clined  to  declare,  that  the  ideas  and  conclusions 
contained  in  one  chapter  cannot  be  emanations  of  the  same  mind  as  those  which  appear  in  that 
which  follows,  so  different  and  conflicting  are  their  characteristics. 

"The  other  instance  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention,  as  containing  a  full  recognition  of  the 
law  of  proportions,  occurs  in  the  work  of  Malthus.  The  author  had  been  writing  under  the  dis- 
advantageous impediment  arising  from  the  mist  and  darkness  which  surrounded  his  subject,  and 
which  his  candour  ofiei!  induced  him  to  admit  and  to  lament.  Near  the  close  of  his  work,  '  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,' section  10,  and  under  the  head  of  'The  progress  of  Wealth.'  he  treats  the 
subject  under  discussion  in  a  very  elaborate  manner;  and  after  adverting  to  the  difficulty  there  is 
in  accounting  for  certain  effects,  which,  according  to  the  generally  received  mode  of  reasoning, 
ought  not  to  have  followed  the  causes  adopted — that  is,  that  the  power  of  production  does  not,  by 
ITSELF,  bring  about  the  effect  predicated  as  to  it,  he  declares  that  something  else  is  wanting. 
The  passage  occurs  at  page  420,  and  is  as  follows: — 

"  'Altogether,  thesiaie  of  the  commercial  world  since  the  war  clearly  shows  that  SOMETHING 
jELSE  is  necessary  to  the  continued  increase  of  wealth,  besides  an  increase  in  the  means  of 
producing.' 

"In  the  passage  just  quoted  you  will  observe,  that  'something  else'  is  stated  as  requisite  to  be 
attached  to  production,  in  order  to  render  it  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  forming  wealth.  By  means 
of  another  passage  in  the  work  of  the  same  writer,  J  will  show  you  w^at  this  'something  else'  is, 
and  also  that  it  is  the  very  law  of  proportions  on  which  my  argument'rests.  The  passage  occurs 
in  the  1st  chapter,  and  the  7ih  section,  and  is  as  follows: — 'It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  true,  that 
ALL  THE  GREAT  RESULTS  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  RESPECTING  WEALTH, 
DEPEND  UPON  PROPORTIONS  ;  and  it  is  from  overlooking  this  most  important  truth  that 
so  many  errors  have  prevailed  in  the  prediction  of  consequences  ;  that  nations  have  sometimes  been 
enriched  when  it  was  expected  they  would  be  impo.verished,  and  impoverished  when  it  was  expected 
they  would  be  enriched  ;  and  that  such  contradictory  opinions  have  occasionally  prevailed  respecting 
the  most  effective  encouragement  to  the  increase  of  wealth.' 

"  Thus  you  will  see,  that  Malthtis  had  acquired,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  perception  of  the  great, 
though  undeveloped  law  of  Political  Economy ;  but  his  mind  had  not  oLtained  such  a  mastery  of  it, 
as  to  enable  him  to  show  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  mankind  or  of  his  country;  and  you 
will  be  convinced  of  this  by  the  particular  terras  he  makes  use  of  ;  for  he  says,  '  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  true' — thus  showing  that  he  viewed  the  real  developement  of  the  true  law  not  as  thing 
present,  or  which  had  been  discovered  by  himself  or  others,  but  as  a  thing  to  be  found  out  in 
Jutnre ;  and  that  the  inclination  of  his  mind,  though  resulting  from  a  strong  impiession,  was  yet 
unsustained  by  a  perfect  chain  of  evidence. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  September  26,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,''  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

William  Dodd,  ihe  Factory  Cripple,  returns  thatiks  to  Mr.  A.  for  2s  6d.  Poor  fVilliam!  he 
is  VOID  in  great  poverti/,  having  been  robbed,  in  clothes  and  monei/,  of  upwards  of  eleven 
p{>unds. 

Mr.  Oastler  will  feel  much  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  can  inform  him  of  the  precise 
date  of,  and  lohere  he  can  turn  lo  see,  that  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  electors  of 
Huntingdon,  published  some  years  since,  in  which  his  Lordship  said,  amongst  other  good 
things  ao^ainst  Corn  Law  repeal,  and  in  describing  those  who  were  for  il.  '*  Wealth  is  the  only 
object  of  iheir  speculation  ;  nor  do  they  much  consider  the  tv\o  or  three  millions  of  people  who 
may  be  reduced  lo  beggary  in  the  course  of  their  operations." 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  Oastler  having  had  many  communications  complaining  of  the  difficulty 
offobtaining  the  Fl^et  Papers  through  the  booksellers  in  town  and  country,  has 
much  pleasure  in  informing  the  public,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  two 
highly-respectable  London  Booksellers,  (see  imprint  at  foot,)  who  have  kindly 
consented  to  become 

PUBLISHERS    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS 

along  with  Mr.  PAVEY. 

The  Fleet  Papers  are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers,  at  2^.  each;  also  in  Parts, 
.<;ontainiug  four  Weekly  Numbers,  with  Ornamental  Covers,  at  9d.  each. 

A   FEW  BACK   NUMBERS  ON    HAND. 
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LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE ; 

JOHN  OLLIVIER,  59,  PALL  MALL; 


AND 


JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NOTICE    OF    THE    "  FLEET    PAPERS. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS,  No.  39,  ^'ol.  2.— The  number  before  us  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
Jlie  hisioiy  of  the  "■  knitlinjj-neeclles.'  of  which  so  inucli  has  been  <!ai(i.  and  ^o  unfairly.  To  all  uho 
vanl  really  to  understand  the  remarks  made  at  Blackburn  in  1836  and  the  cause  of  those  remark«, 
ve  reroiiiniend  this  nu.mber.  The  two  letters  written  to  the  Guardian  are  also  given;  of  course 
iliey  were  not  published  in  thai  Liberal  journal.  Its  policy  (and  most  profitable  has  it  proved  to 
he)  is  unsparingly  to  attack,  hut  never  afford  the  opportunity  to  the  injured  of  reply — to  administer 
ihe  poisoned  draught,  but  *■  to  have  something  else  to  do'  than  offer  the  antidote." — Manchester  and 
Salford  Advertiser,  September  24, 181-2. 


Mr.  Oastler  inserts  the  following  letter  with  much  pleasure,  as  an  evidence  that 
the  operatives,  so  far  from  being  destructives,  are  seeking,  by  Constitutional 
means,  to  raise  tliemselves  from  their  present  degradation,  and  more  firmly  to 
attach  themselves  to  Old  England.     The  letter  explains  itself. 

"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Fleet  Piison.  "  Leeds,  September  13,  1842. 

"  Sir. — We  beg  your  pardon  for  thus  intruding  the  following  plan  upon  your  notice.  It  has 
originated  with  a  few  working  men  in  the  town  of  Leeds;  and  it  is  the  tirm  conviction  of  our 
minds,  that  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  upon 
liie  labouring  population  of  this  country.  Knowing  our  own  short-sightedness  and  ignorance,  we 
l'*'g  to  submit  the  plan  for  your  inspection.  VVe  well  know  you  to  be  the  working  man's  friend,  and 
limt  your  present  sufferings  are  the  fruits  of  your  attachment  to  the  poor  and  the  cause  of  Consti- 
tutional principles;  and  therefore,  without  any  morepreface,  we  will  state  our  views  and  calculatioDS 
uj)on  this,  to  us,  interesting  subject. 

"  First,  that  a  Society  be  formed  throughout  England,  to  consist  of  working  men  of  all  grades, 
to  the  number  of  one  njillion  or  more.  That  all  the  shires  in  England  be  divided  into  di>iricts, 
and  the  members  in  each  district  to  be  divided  into  classes,  each  class  to  consist  of  nineteen  memberx 
and  one  leader — the  leaders  and  members  of  each  class  to  pay  one  penny  per  week  into  one  general 
fund.  Supposing  this  Society  to  niunber  one  million  members,  then  every  week  the  Society  would 
have  at  its  command  4,166/.  13^.  4d. ;  four  weeks,  and  it  would  amount  to  16.666/.  13s.  4r/.  This 
money  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land.  16,666/.  13.v.  4r/.  would  purchase  .555  acres, 
allowing  30/.  per  acre,  and  a  few  pounds  would  remain  over.  These  555  acres  should  be  dividciji 
into  allotments  of  live  acres  each;  thus  every  four  or  five  weeks  we  could  place  upon  the  land  111 
individuals  and  their  families.  One  million  of  subscribers  of  one  penny  per  week,  would,  in  twelve 
months,  amount  to  216.666/.  13s.  id.,  and  would  make  5,772  families  comfortable,  and  give  them 
all  the  elective  franchise.  We  propose  that  the  members  be  elected  out  of  the  clashes  on  the  land 
by  ballot.  When  a  man  and  his  family  enters  upon  an  allotment,  the  price  of  the  land  to  be 
lixed  upon,  and  also  the  rent  he  is  expected  to  pay  for  it;  and  he  should  have  the  privilege  to  buy 
it  down,  by  instalments,  to  a  nominal  rent  of  a  few  shillings  per  acre  per  year;  but  never  again 
••should  these  allotments  relap.^e  into  private  property,  but  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Society 
for  ever.  Every  man,  on  his  entrance  to  an  alloimenl,  to  have  a  cottage  and  other  suitable  build- 
ings erected,  to  be  provided  with  seed  and  instruments  of  husbandry.  He  should  be  provided  with 
a  cow,  a  pig,  and  a  little  money,  to  supjiort  himself  and  family  while  his  own  crops  are  raised,  and 
Jiny  such  other  things  as  the  executive  of  this  Society  shall  think  fit.  All  these  small  farms  should 
he  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry. 

"•  The  first  purchase  of  land  should  be  made  in  Yorkshire,  the  second  in  Lancashire,  or  tnce 
I'crsd  ;  and  thus  we  would  go  on,  till  we  had  raised  such  fertile  spots  in  every  county  in  England. 
Then  look  another  way,  Sir.  The  Society,  having  so  much  property  in  its  possession,  would  be 
])repared  to  give  security  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons  who  were  wishful  to  advance  money 
upon  interest.  The  working  classes  have  16.000,000/.  in  the  Savings'  Banks:  here  would  be  a 
^afe  depositing  place  for  them;  and  they  would  not  only  be  putting  their  money  in  a  place  of  safety, 
Ijut  would  be  advancing  their  own  interests  at  the  same  time.  Then.  Sir,  if  this  Society  could 
command  such  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  as  16,000,000/.,  see  what  a  change  it  would  speedily  bring 
about  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  throughout  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  It  woiild 
draw  the  people  from  the  manufacturing  to  the  agricultural  mode  of  life — it  would  speedily  raise 
the  price  of  labour  in  the  labour  market — it  would  create  a  steady  home  trade — it  Avould  do  away 
Aviiii  rioting,  and  the  necessity  for  a  police  force  and  a  standing  artny  ;  for  the  people,  the  whole 
people,  would  have  a  deep,  a  lasting  interest  in  the  Slate,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  law, 
and  order. 

"  If  the  plan  once  comes  into  operation,  what  will  become  of  the  Poor  Law?  Now,  Sir,  in 
conclusion,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  draw  us  up  a  plan,  and  set  us  a-going.  We  want  a  plain 
plan  laying  down  to  go  by,  so  that  we  can  steer  clear  of  the  law,  and  fraud,  and  roguishness  in 
every  shape. 

"  By  telling  us  candidly  your  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  drawing  us  out  a  plan,  you  will 
for  ever  oblige,  Sir,  yours  truly,  ^    ^^ 

°  '  "  JOHN  TUNSTALL, 

"  ROBERT  JACKSON." 
Mr.  Oastler  sent  bis  answer  to  the  parties  by  post. 


(Extracted  from  the  Times ^  September  12,  1842.^ 

MORE  MINISTERIAL  FREE  TRADE. 

"Exportation  of  Machinery. — The  following  letter  on  this  subject  has  just  been  received 
at  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  : — 

"  *  Office  of  ComiTiittee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  Whitehall,  Sept.  8,  1842. 

'*  <  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  addressed  to  Mr.  Macijregor,  relative  to  the 
exportation  of  machinery,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade 
to  inform  you,  that  my  Lords  have  recently  recommended  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  to  grant  permission  to  export  certain  classes  of  machinery,  to  which  hitherto  that  permis- 
sion has  not  been  granted.  Amongst  the  machinery  for  which  permission  has  recently  thus  been 
granted,  is  included  machinery  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  my 
Lords  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  like  course  as  respects  all  niachinery  for  spiiming  and 
manufacturing  the  above,  as  well  as  other  substances,  excepting  those  which  are  used  in  or  appli= 
cable  to  the  spinning  or  manufacture  of  flax,  tow,  linen,  or  lace. 

"  '  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  '  Thomas  Eootham,  jun.,  Esq.'  "  "  «  JOHN  GEORGE  SHAW  LEFEVRE.'  " 

Why  uot  be  honest,  and  let  us  have  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  worked  out 
at  once?— R.O. 


LETTER   XXIX. 
ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 
*'  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

"Sir, — In  the  letters  which  I  have  lately  addressed  to  you.  I  have  entered  upon  an 
examination  of  the  great  and  powerful  principle  of  competition  or  confliction  of  interests,  and  I 
have  proved,  that  it  is  by  means  of  this  principle  that  a  destruction  of  stork  or  capital  is  mainlj? 
etFocted.  whereby  the  general  condition  of  man  is  injured  or  deprived  of  support, 

"When  this  point  is  conceded,  and  the  law  of  proportions  admitted  into  the  svstem,  the  question 
which  arises  next,  is.  What  constitutes  or  measures  out  the  PRECISE  DEGREE  of  advance  that 
may  be  made  in  the  developement  of  the  crude  materials  of  nature,  by  means  of  labour  assuming 
various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  employment,  aided  by  the  laws  of  social  compact?  This,  of 
course,  is  the  important  practical  question.     I  will  now  proceed  to  answer  it. 

"Upon  recurring  to  the  origin  of  the  system  which  I  have  already  delineated,  we  discern,  re- 
specting the  first  motion  of  it,  that  i\\e  swperabiindant  ^noAvicX^on  of  A  became  a  matter  of  advaniajfe 
or  profit  to  him  when  B  presented  another  production  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is,  demanded  it.  The 
same  advantage  accruing  in  the  case  of  B.  The  projit  being  that  which  each  produced  over  and 
above  what  he  required  for  himself.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  superabundant  production  of  A, or 
his  PROFIT,  marked  out  the  degree  of  advance  emanating  from  the  exertions  of  A  and  B.  So  again 
on  the  formation  of.  a  third  division,  or  G.  The  increase  of  stock,  that  is,  the  profit  of  A  and  B, 
measured  out  or  determined  the  degree  of  advance  or  improvement  to  be  undertaken.  The  third 
division  having  been  effected  or  established  successfully,  and  an  increase  taking  place  in  all,  the 
aggregate  of  this  increase^  which  is  profit^  formed  again  the  fund  by  means  of  which  a  further 
advance  might  be  made;  and  so,  I  contend,  the  principle  develojied  must  continue  its  operation 
throughout  any  given  series  of  exchanges.  Just  so  much  increase  may  be  made — more  cannot  be. 
Thus  it  has  been  established,  that  stock  or  capital  being  the  meansof  sustaining  population,  it  must 
have  PRECEDENCE  of  population,  and  be  so  continued  in  advance  of  it.  The  increase  of 
capital,  then,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  /jro^;, indicates  or  marks  out  ihe  exact  limit  of  the  power  to  effect 
improvement  or  changes.  If  this  lawof  rfeg-ree,  as  applicable  to  each  commodity  in  its  own  separate 
character,  and  so  comprehending  the  general  body  of  capital,  be  observed,  a  perfect  system  will  be 
in  operation,  exemplifying  the  two  great  points  desired,  namely,  abundant  production  on  the  one 
hand,  and  perfect  distribution  on  the  other,  effected  by  a  just  exercise  of  the  law  of  demand. 

"  If  a  nation  should  observe  that  course  of  action  which  I  have  marked  out.  a  sufficiency  would 
be  secured  for  all  the  members,  and  such  nation  would  then  be  in  a  state  to  afford  a  sacrifice  or 
expenditure  of  a  portion  of  its  capital.  The  manner  of  doing  this  would  then  become  a  question 
of  state  policy.  It  might  be  decid'-d  to  permit,  by  means  of  this  surplus  stock  or  capital,  the  sub- 
stitution of  meclianical  power  for  manual  labour;  it  might  be  decided  to  exchange  a  portion  of 
production  made  by  the  labour  of  the  community  for  a  portion  of  another  production  procured  by 
the  labour  of  another  community,  that  is,  to  encourage  or  extend  foreign  trade;  or,  in  fact.it  might 
he  decided  on  to  improve  the  physical  state  in  any  other  method  devised  ;  but  whatever  direction  it 
is  decreed  to  permit  industry  to  pursue,  the  laws  which  I  have  developed  should  be  adhered  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  in  the  change  the  existing  rights  of  all ;  or,  if  an  encroanhment  be  made, 
an  equivalent  should  be  grjfnted,  thus  fulfilling  the  great  moral  law  of  justice.  If  a  state  should 
do  contrary  to  this,  and  should  decide  upon  importing,  for  the  sake  of  more  pleasant  or  luxurious 
consumption,  a  commodity  which  was  not  to  be  procured  amongst  its  own  people,  and  in  effecting 
such  or  any  other  change,  should  disreg-ard  the  established  rights  of  any  of  its  own  people,  the  case 
ofsuch  a  state  would  be  precisely  as  thatof  the  parents  of  a  family  who  should  be  detected  in  regaling 
themselves  with  waie  whilst  they  permitted  their  children  to  be  in  want  of  food.  Let  the  children 
be  well  taken  care  of  in  the  first  place,  and  then  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  wine  would  be  in  con- 
formity with  right  or  the  law  of  God.  Thps,  Sir,  to  whichever  side  we  turn,  or  whatever  subject  we 
reflect  on  and  examine,  we  are  met,  at  every  step  of  our  progress,  by  the  all-influential  law  of  pro- 
portion or  degree. 


(4Ji 

"  By  the  entire  matter  of  argument  which  i  have  now  advanced,  I  contend,  that  the  principle  of 
\inion,  co-operation,  or  conjunction,  is  shown  lo  be  ihe  law  which  has  been  ordained  by  the  Creator 
.for  forming  and  preserving  the  strength  and  well-being  of  states.  You  will  perceive,  that  the 
principle  thus  affixed  to  progressive  motion  is,  in  its  nature,  analagous  to  the  laws  which  govern 
matter  in  general.  In  order  to  produce  constructiveharmony,  a  strict  combination  and  co-movement 
of  parts  are  necessary;  and,  in  contradistinction,  discord,  derangement,  and  destruction,  arise  from 
])owers  meeting  in  conHici.  <'ommencing  in  a  small  centre,  and  continuing  an  expansion  under  the 
form  of  a  regularly  connected  series  of  advancHig  circles,  establishes  the  principle. of  union  or  co- 
«ction,  in  opposition  to  that  of  conHiciion,  competition,  or  repulsion;  and  one  law  or  principle  being 
applicable  to  all  states,  that  is,  truth  being  of  universal  application,  it  will  follow,  that  the  interests 
of  all  associated  communities  of  people  or  nations  are  identical  ;  and  it  will  follow,  also,  that  the 
interests  of  different  nations  are  the  contrary  of  being  identified;  and  that  tliere  is  no  principle  ex- 
isting by  which  ])Owers,  having  their  origin  in  distinct  centres,  and  advancing  from  these  centres, 
can  be  made  to  merge,  and  to  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  from  rshich  the  original  impuUe 
is  received. 

"  In  order  that  you  may  have  a  clear  view  of  the  operation  of  the  great  general  law  for  which  I 
have  contended,  .1  will  ask  you  to  place  a  map  of  the  whole  wocJd  opon  to  jour  inspection.  With 
this  map  before  jou,  suppose  that  the  existence  of  man  has  just  commenced  on  this  sphere,  or,  that 
<wo  pers-ons  only  ore  the  inhabiters  of  it — that  these  two  persons  .and  their  progeny  are  to  develope 
the  matter  before  them  by  means  of  labour.  The  work  must,  of  necessity,  be  accomplished  portion 
afier  portion,  or  by  degrees,  and  by  mutual  assistance,  or  by  numerous  divisions  of  employment. 
-In  conducting  the  process  of  developement,  the  powerful  though  simple  law  of  regard  for  the  opera- 
tions of  each  others  labour,  that  is,  a  series  of  exchanges  made  under  the  rule  of  justice,  is  to  be 
observed  ;  thus  the  increase  or  expansion  is  to  be  carried  on  from  man  to  man,  or  by  labour  united 
with  labour,  to  any  conceivable  extent. 

"Now,  sxippose  further,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  when  the  number  of  this  people 
lias  increased,  thai  two  families  resolve  on  quitting  this  first  or  original  community  and  compact, 
and  to  commence  a  separate  course  of  action,  for  which  purpose  they  betake  themselves  to  another 
and  a  distant  part  of  the  world.  The  same  process  of  acquiring  must,  of  necessity,  be  observed  in 
this  new  community  as  was  observed  in  the  community  formed  first.  Now  here  a  distinct  nation 
will  arise,  and  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  principle  of  increase  or  advancement  will  be  of  a  cha- 
racter precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  society  first  instanced.  Thus  there  will  be  no  identity  of 
interests  existing  between  the  persons  who  compose  the  first  community  and  those  who  comprise  ihe 
second,  for  this  has  been  dissolved  by  the  parties  themselves  having  quilted  the  origiual  association 
•or  stock;  but  the  LAW  of  action  or  advancement  will  continue  the  same,  and  will  be  as  imperative 
on  the  persons  comprising  the  second  community  as  it  had  been  on  those  composing  the  first. 

"•All  nations  have  attempted,  at  various  periods  of  their  history,  by  instUuiing  numerous  com- 
mercial regulations  and  restrictions,  to  efifect,  in  some  degree,  the  just  union  of  action  and  of  interests 
which  I  have  explained  ;  and  the  records  of  our  own  country  present  remarkable  examples  of  the 
fact,  and  they  appertain  to  the  circumstances  both  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  relations.  But  the 
Balural  and  inherent  selfishness  of  man,  who  is  intent  mainly  upon  bis  own  interests  and  gratifications, 
has  urged  him  to  disregard,  to  oppose,  and  to  break  down,  all  such  regulations  or  barriers  against 
the  oppressor's  power.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  by  the  course  of  events,  the  existence  of  distress  and 
destitution  in  states  has  become  so  great  as  to  induce  an  ordinary  observer  of  these  things  to  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  no  beneficial  laws  or  regulations  could  ever  have  been  formed.  So  greatly 
indeed  in  the  human  heart  does  the  inclination  to  do  wrong  exceed  the  inclination  to  do  right,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  impediment  to  the  free,  indiscriminate,  or  licentious  intercourse  of  nations 
•which  was  so  early  interposed  by  the  confusion  of  language,  no  nation  on  earth  would  ever  have 
attained  any  considerable  degree  of  eminence  or  of  power. 

"  Against  my  allusion  to  the  natural  obstacle  of  diversity  of  language,  you,  and  all  the  disciples 
of  your  school,  will  strain  your  voices  to  the  highest  pitch,  in  order  to  express  your  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  argument.  You  will  say  to  me,  carry  out  then  your  premises,  by  strict  imiuctiou,  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions,  and  mark  the  end  to  which  you  will  be  conducted.  Why!  that  end 
will  be,  that  no  intercourse  whatever  would  subsist  betwee.n  the  different  nations  of  the  world.  All 
would  be  dull,  sterile,  selfish,  and  unsocial.  Instead  of  the  activity,  beauty,  and  useful  and  admir- 
able results  which  civilized  life  now  offers,  we  should  be  presented  with  an  universal  blank.  We 
should  relap-ie  itito  a  state  of  barbarism.  Such  are  the  commonly  and  quickly  raised  outcries  of  all 
the  followers  of  your  school  of  philosophy.  But  I  ask  you  and  them  to  pause  a  moment,  to  consider, 
and  to  reflect,  and  afterwards  to  acknowledge,  the  erroneous  nature  of  your  objections  and  views. 
Have  I  not  shown  the — HOW  we  MAY — as  well  as — the  how  we  may  not; — the — WHY  we 
may — as  well  as — the  why  we  may  not  ?  Have  I  not  rested  my  whole  argument  on  the  great  law 
of  degree  or  proportion?  And  does  not  this  law  imply,  that  while  the  use  is  permitted,  the  abuse 
alone  is  prohibited  ?  Thus  to  eat  is  good,  wholesome,  and  necessary  ;  but  to  eat  to  excess^or  to  be 
a  glutton,  is  bad,  unwholesome,  and  vicious.  So  to  drink  is  likewise  necessary,  good,  and  unblame- 
able;  but  to  drink  to  excess,  or  to  be  a  drunkard,  is  bad,  destructive  to  health,  and  wicked.  The 
same  rule  is  applicable  to  all  the  propensities,  desires,  or  passions  .by  which  the  human  soul  is 
influenced.  We  seek  not  to  extinguish,  but  to  control  and  direct;  to  regulate  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  beams  of  the  Creator's  bounty  shall  have  their  just  expansion,  which  is  that  of  illumining 
sufficiently  all  the  dwellings  of  men,  thus  rendering  national,  as  well  as  international  commerce, 
beneficial  to  mankind.     But  my  letter  is  already  too  long,  so,  for  the  present,  I  must  desist. 

"  1  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  October  4th,  1842."  .  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 


Printed  by  Vincent  Terras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Loridon. 
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TtJESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Ciiris- 
tianity  and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clerg^y  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  tha  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  sonic  rcnnarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickednessof  attemjiting  to  uphold  ourInstitutions,particularlythatof  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  iS 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  oiir  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


Robert  IT 

M 
W 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
-,  Bury,  Lancashire,  vc  ill  find  his  mast  (ijfecting  statement  alluded  to  next  week. 


Mr.  Oasller  i<<  grateful  for  his  hind  wishes.  The  money  alluded  to  is  a  mystery  to  Mr.  0. 
.  A.F. — Mr.  Oasller  has  received  his  kind  ''•  donation  of  half  a  sovereign  for  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  now  in  prison  for  a  few  pounds."  The  prisoner  and  Mr.  O.  return  thanks  tcf 
fV.  A.  F.     31  ay  God  reicard  him. 

J  tist  published,  a  new  Editioji,  complete  for 
One  Shilling, 

THE    MILLOCRAT:    Seven   Letters  to  J.  G.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Leeds. 
By  G.  C.  HOLLAND.  M.D. 
''  We  return  thanks  to  Dr.  Holland  for  the  service  he  is  rendering  to  the  constitutional  cause." 
— Leeds  Intelligencer. 

'"'Every  %vorkman  in  the  kingdom  ought  to  read  it.'' — Times. 

London:  JOHN  OLLIVIER,  Publisher,  59,  Pall  Mall. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
Mr.  Oastlor  having  had  many  communications  complaining  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  Fleet  Papers  through  the  booksellers  in  town  and  country,  has 
much  pleasure  in  informing  the  public,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  two 
highly-respectable  London  Booksellers,  (see  imprint  at  foot,)  who  have  kindly 
consented  to  become 

PUBLISHERS    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS 

along  with  Mr.  PAVEY. 

The  Fleet  Papers  are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers,  at  2^.  each;  also  in  Parts, 
jcontiuning  four  Weekly  Numbers,  with  Ornamenrai  Covers,  at  Od.  tach. 

A   FEW  BACK   NU'-/!BERS  ON   HA^!D. 


Charge    for    Advertisements    as    under: — 
Seven  lines  and  under     .     .     0     7     G     j     Half  a  page      .;....     1     5     0 
Above  7  lines,  for  every  line     0     0  10     j    An  entire  page 2     2     0 


LONDO?^: 
W.  J.  CLEAVER,  80,  BAKER  STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE ; 

JOHN  OLLIVLER,  59,  PALL  MALL  p 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL,  STREET,  STRAND, 
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NOTICE    OF   THE    FLEET   PAPERS, 


The  FLEET  PAPERS. — "  I  would  recommend  all  those  who  wish  to  know  the  real  causes  of 
Ihe  distress  of  the  country,  to  read  the  last  six  nuinhers  of  Richard  Oasiler's  Fleet  Papers:' — 
Upeech  ofJV.  B.  Fcrrand.  Etq.,  M.P.,  at  tlu  great  Anti-New  Poor  Law  Meeting,  Ashbourne, 
October  5,  18i2.—Eztracied  from  the  Times,  October  6,  1842. 


(E.r  traded  from  tlie  Morning  Herald,  September  30,  1842  J 
"AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

"Mr.  Editor, — This  Tery  day  I  bought  as  fine  a  sample  of  English  wheat  as  ever  grew  in 
Englandat  6*.9(/.  forTOlb.,  and  100  bushelsof  potatoes  of  90  lb.  for  12</.,  and  a  load  of  old  hay  at 
^d.ioT  2Q\h.;  and,  last  of  all,  a  half-dressed  Irish  heifer,  to  come  in  November,  at  3</.  per  lb. 
!Now,  Sir,  I  am  a  farmer's  son,  and  know  what  it  costs  to  produce  ail  these  things,  and  if  1  was 
sure  that  these  prices  would  continue  seven  years,  I  would  not  have  the  best  farm  Lord  Derby  has 
i  he  would  give  it  me  rent-free. 

''  I  am,  yours  respectfully, 
"September  28."  "A  LIVERPOOL  MILLEH." 

The  foregoing  letter  contains  the  relation  of  facts  which  are  well  worthy  of 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  any  3Jinistry  who  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  institutions  of  this  country. 

The  question  must  now  force  itself  on  the  Premier,  How  can  the ///^^  re- 
Tenue  be  paid  with  such  low  prices?  To  a  common  mind  like  my  own,  the  thing 
seems  to  be  utterly  impossible. 

That  prices  should  rally,  in  the  face  of  the  competition  with  the  world,  can 
scarcely  be  expected. 

The  revenue  is,  however,  the  Premier's  look-out.  Suppose  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  raised,  see  what  k  force  must  be  maintained,  not  to  awe  the  poor,  but 
the  rich.  Then,  next  will  follow  the  rents.  How  can  they  be  sustained  with  prices 
so  low  ?  That  is  the  landlords  look-out — perhaps  their  champion,  Sir  Robert 
-Peel,  can  satisfy  them.  Lastly,  as  to  the  farmers,'(the  labourers,  poor  things,  are 
out  of  the  question,)  what  can  the  farmers  do  ? 

The  wise  ones  will  sell  while  corn  is  relatively  high  ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  it 
only  maintains  its  present  price  because  the  capitalists  are  holding  yery  large 
<]uantities.  When  they  find,  as  soon  they  will,  (for  a  good  harvest  and  4,000,000 
of  quarters  of  foreij^n  corn  must  defy  their  power  to  keep  corn  dear,)  1  say,  when 
Ihey  find  that  holding  is  hopeless,  a  panic  will  seize  them,  and  then  down  the 
})rices  will  fall. 

All  this  ruin  comes  of  the  new  system.  One  peg  has  been  loosened  after 
another,  until  everything  is  shaking.  The  New  Poor  Law,  (which  means  low 
Avages)  requires  all  these  sacrifices.  The  question  now  is,  and  it  is  a  very  serious 
one,  Can  the  social  system  bear  these  enormous  sacrifices  ?  Perhaps  Sir  Robert 
Peel  thinks  that  it  tan — I  think  otherwise.  J  say  again,  as  I  have  always  said, 
>^o.-R.O. 


LETTER   XXX. 
ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  C03fMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

*' To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

"Sir, — The  obstacle  which  has  hitherto  impeded  and  baffled  the  effbrts  both  of 
vriters  and  statesmen  who  have  undertaken  to  investigate  the  great  questions  of  Political  Economy^ 
ias  been  that  of — where  to  draw  the  line — or  to  give  a  defnil.ion  of  the  general,  as  well  as  of  the 
particular.  It  has  been  discerned  by  them  that  the  subject  is  composed  of  many  and  varied  ele- 
anents,  which  render  an  inquiry  very  difiicult  by  reason  of  complication,  so  much  so,  that  while 
iheir  minds  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  one  quarter,  they  have  lost  sight  of  it  in 
another;  and  thus,  when  a  conclusion  derived  from  the  apparent  interests  of  individuals,  and  which 
3s  thought  to  be  sound  and  practicajiy  good,  has  come  to  be  applied  generally,  it  has  been  found  to 
ie  defective  and  false. 

"•And  then,  in  addition,  there  is  the  immense  and  disagreeable  difficulty,  or  perhaps  impractica- 
l)ility,  of  getting  the  people  of  any  country  into  such  a  state  of  unanimity  as  that  they  shall  consent 
to  aci  upou  a  good  general  priociple,  vvhcn  it  is  Uibcovered.    The  impedimenis  arisiog  from  these 


(3J 

obstarles  appear  to  have  induced  both  statesmen  and  writers  to  abandon,  in  hopelessness,  theirhole 
question  to  mere  chance,  and  of  this  character  is  the  FREE  Trade  system. 

"Since  I  have  commenced  reflectii'g  much  on  these  subjects,  it  has  appeared  to  me  very  ex- 
traordinary that  any  number  of  meji  who  possess  rejlerling  minds,  solid  capacity,  and  comprehend 
sive  powers  of  observation,  should  enleriain,  for  a  moment,  the  opinion  that  Free  Trade  CAN  be 
right.     Let  us  examine  the  meaning  of  these  two  words— Free  Trade. 

'•Trade  is  a  substantive, and  few  substantives  of  more  extensive  meaning  can  be  found.  It 
embraces  all  the  means  upon  which  man,  in  ^11  associated  states  or  nations,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
■world,  depends  for  subsistence;  for  it  has  been  ordained  respecting  him,  that  by  the  fruit  of  his 
Jabour  he  shall  live.  Now,  when  we  attach  the  adjective — free — to  the  important  substantive — 
trade— we  perceive  immediately  that  it  does  not  present  to  the  mind  any  deJinilio7i  or  accurate 
meaning  whatever.  Thus,  under  the  meaning  of — free — two  men  who  may  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances precisely  similar,  may  pursue  exactjy  opposite  courses^  and  then,  if  the  free  principle  be 
.right,  the  courses  pursued  by  both  these  persons  must  be  right  also,  even  though  they  are  diametric 
cally  opposed  lo  each  other.  Or,  we  may  suppose,  that  a  great  number  of  men  may  be  placed  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  all  may  pursue  different  courses,  and,  by  the  free  principle  it  must  be 
.declared  that  all  are  right;  thus,  he  who  maintains  that  the  free  principle  is  true, is  involved  in  the 
absurdity  of  maintaining  that  a  dictate  and  a  contradictaie  may  both  be  true. 

"Supposing,  again,  that  we  apply  the  term — free — to  any  agent,  it  may  be  to  man,  or  to  any 
being  either  superioi  or  inferior  to  him.  Now,  when  we  taljt  of  such  an  agent  being  'free'  to  do 
,or  to  act,  we  convey  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature^jf  his  acts.  What  we  want  to  know  and 
to  impart  is,  HOW  such  a  being  act^,  or  is  disposed  to  act.  If  it  be  the  agency  of  the  all-good  and 
all-wise  Creator  which  we  contemplate  and  examine,  we  find  that  everything  is  done  by  a  rule  of 
unvarying  rectitude,  consequently,  the  privilege  or  power  of  freedom  is  RIGHTLY  used:  but 
then  all  the  virtue  of  the  question  becomes  concentred  in  the  word  RIGHTLY,  which  involves  the 
whole  LAW  of  action;  and  then  that  which  we  want  is  a  definition,  or  a  clear  and  full  explication  of 
this  law  of  action.  Thus  vtmust  be  evident  to  you,  that  the  word  'free'  becomes  entirely  overruled, 
oris  in  complete  subserviency  to  the  word  'right.'  In  the  case  of  the  inferior  being  or  agent,  avb 
have  the  reverse  exemplified.  He  also  is  free ;  but  the  power  possessed  by  him  is  exercised  without 
reference  to  any  rule  of  rigl>t.  Thus  it  follows,  that  when  we  make  use  of  the  word  '  free'  as  signi- 
fying a  proper  or  right  operation,  we  are  under  an  obligaiion  to  sho.w,  i?t  the  first  place,  that  the 
agent  to  uhom  we  attach  it  is  unvaryingly  disposed  or  predetermined  to  fulfil  a  RIGHT  LAW, 
Now  can  you,  or  all  of  your  school  of  philosophy,  prove  that  man  is  this  good  or  perfect  agent?  If 
he  is  proved  to  he  so,  then  acts  issuing  from  his  free  agency  will  be  right  and  good  ;  but  should  this 
be  proved,  even  in  that  case  the  duty  incumbent  on  you  and  ail  o'her  men  who  undertake  to  argue 
and  to  write  on  the  subject,  would  be,  that  of  showing  the  precise  law  or  course  of  action  which 
ought  to  be  and  which  will  be  observed. 

"  The  utter  inapplicability  and  hoUowness  of  tbe  'free'  principle,  may  be  rendered  apparent  by 
jseveral  methods  of  illustration.  Let  the  term — 'free'— -be  applied  to  the  natural  physical  elements 
around  us.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  the  power  of  the  great  luminary,  the  Sun,  to  be  free,  or 
to  have  no  definite  or  prescribed  course  assigned  lo  it,  its  heat  being  subject  to  no  law  by  which  its 
degree  or  proportion  is  regulated,  and  it  will  be  maiiifest  to  all  persons  that  the  direst  consequences 
must  ensue  from  such  power  being  unregulated  or  without  control.  So  also  must  it  be  with  the 
great  element  ihe  sea,  if  it  were  free,  instead  of  being  checked  a,ud  regulated  by  a  law  which  influ- 
ences its  action,  directs  its  power,  and  prescribes  its  boundary. 

"Again,  let  the  free  doctrine  be  imparted  to  the  mind  of  a  scientific  chemist.  He  is  engaged 
either  in  examining  or  compounding  matter,  which  consists  of  a  varieti/  of  s\mp\e  elements.  By 
deep  thought,  and  by  persevering  experiment,  he  has,  by  the  process  of  synthesis,  at  length  found 
the  exact  method  of  forming  such  or  such  a  compound.  In  order  that  he  may  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  successful  result  of  his  labours,  he  preserves,  with  the  greatest  care,  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  proportion  of  each  simple  element  which  has  been  required  for  realizing  the  perfect  compo- 
sition ;  for  lie  knows  that  it  is  only  by  a  strict  adherence  to  these  proportions  that  the  valuable  result 
can  be  again  effected  or  the  compound  produced. 

"  Or  let  the  same  scientific  person  be  engaged  in  examining  a  portion  of  natural  substance. 
Py  the  process  of  analysis,  he  has  succeeded  in  dividing  the  composition,  and  separating  its  various 
simple  elements,  so  that  having  ascertained  the  exact  nature  of  the  compound  matter,  he  is  able  to 
re-compose  it,  by  means  of  putting  together  similar  jnaierials,  in  their  just  proportions.  Now  let 
such  a  person,  who  has  been  thus  successfully  engaged,  be  informed  of  the  free  principle  of  acting. 
Tell  him  that  the  results  of  his  labours  would  have  been  the  same  if  the  free  process  had  been 
observed,  or  if  the  law  of  definite  proportions  had  been  wholly  disregarded.  In  what  light  would 
this  chemist  look  upon  his  informant?  Why,  he  would  view  him  as  a  person  who  was  literally  an 
idiot.  I  maintain,  that  between  the  instances  adduced  and  Free  Trade  the  analogy  is  strictly 
correct. 

'•  If  any  number  of  persons  should  be  induced  to  meet,  who  had  devoted  so  much  of  their 
talents  and  attention  to  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  as  to  have  acquired  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  subject,  and  were  to  agree  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  its  main  features,  I  main- 
tain, that  they  would  soon  come  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of  rejecting  altogether  the  free  prin- 
ciple, seeing  that  it  involved  an  absurdity.  The  principle  Avould  not  be  allowed  to  form  any 
question  at  all  for  them.  In  place  of  it,  the  question  would  be,  whether  any  particular  people  or 
nation,  who  were  sufT'ering  distress  and  destitution,  had  brought  this  state  on  theraeelves  by  reason 
of  having  restricted  or  confined  their  action  or  labour  too  much,  or  whether  it  had  been  brought  on 
by  their  having  pursued  an  opposite  course,  which  is  that  of  permitting  too  great  expansion,  or 
venturing  on  too  wide  a  field  of  change.  This,  I  contend,  would  form  the  question  to  which  their 
attention  and  deep  consideration  would  be  directed;  and  a  noble  question  it  would  be  on  which  to 
exercise  their  intellectual  faculty. 

"  The  inquiry  would,  therefore,  tend  to  establish  for  practice  one  of  two  courses — either  to 
observe,  for  the  futiue,  a  lesser  degree  of  change,  and  so  to  consolidate  the  circumstances  of  the 


S^ate;  or  to  observe  a  greater  degree,  and  tlius  to  extend  lliem :  liut  as  for  the  free  principle,  it 
would,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  be  rejecied  altogether. 

"The  steady  and  continued  examination  of  the  two  opposing  principles — that  of  the  free,  or  no 
Jaw  at  all,  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  tbe  law  of  degree  or  proportion  on  the  other — the  comparing 
their  various  features,  ami  detecting  the  falseness  of  the  one,  and  discerning  the  truth  of  the  other, 
bring  to  my  remembrance  an  incident  that  once  occurred  to  me. 

'•  I  had  occasion,  a  few  years  since,  to  go  to  the  shop  of  an  eminent  jeweller  of  the  metropolis, 
who,  1  had  been  informed,  had  recently  purchased  a  very  large  and  valuable  diamond.  Being 
desirous  of  seeing  this  precious  production,  I  asked  permission  to  do  so,  and  the  jeweller  soon 
brought  mo  two  for  my  inspection.  He  requested  me  to  view  them  minutely,  and  to  tell  him  which 
of  the  two  I  preferred.  I  gazed  upon  both  of  them,  and  my  sight  was  dazzled  by  their  extreme 
lustre  and  beauty.  I  said  that  I  could  not  determine  rlie  point.  He  told  me  to  look  again,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  best.  I  did  so,  keeping  the  powers  of  my  sight  steadily  directed,  first  to 
one  and  then  to  the  other,  but  still  I  was  not  able  to  solve  the  question  of  superiority.  The  jeweller 
smiled,  and  advised  me  not  to  abandon  the  attempt,  but  to  keep  my  eye,  as  well  as  my  mind,  steadily 
engaged  on  the  examination,  expressing  his  conviction,  that  when  my  eye  had  beconie  a  little  more 
familiarized  with  the  objects,  I  should  then  perceive  and  be  able  to  pronounce  judgment.  I  did 
as  he  requested  me,  and  very  soon  I  began  to  discern  a  difference,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  then 
said.  'Well!  do  not  take  your  eye  off,  but  look  still  more  carefully  and  closely.'  I  then  said, 
*  Why  the  more  I  look  now  the  stronger  does  the  contrast  become;  for  one  a[)pears  all  richness, 
pure  brilliancy,  and  beauty,  and  the  other  nothing  at  all.  This,'  I  said,  (pointing  to  the  stone  which 
raised  my  admiration.)  'is  the  one.' — 'You  are  right,"  he  said,  'for  that  is  one  of  tJie  most  valuable 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  diamond  that  has  been  discovered,  while  the  other  is  a  counterfeit.' — 
So,  I  ameonvinced,  it  will  happen  to  all  who  will  caj"efully,  steadily,  and  without  prejudice,  com- 
pare and  examine  the  free  pri^nciple  and  the  principle  of  degree  or  proportion.  When  their  minds, 
l)y  means  of  exercise,  have  become  competent  to  behold  the  nature  of  the  free  principle,  they  will 
see,  that  notwithstanding  the  dazzling  brilliancy  with  which  invention  and  description  Imve  sur- 
rounded it,  that  it  is,  in  truth,  merely  a  counterfeit. 

"  I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"No.  16,  DoTigbty  Street,  October  10th,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 


HEALTH,   STRENGTH,    AND    LIBERTY. 

|LD  MAINWARING  says,  "  Health  is  that  which  makes  your  meat  and 
drink  savoury  and  pleasant;  which  makes  your  bed  easy  and  your  sleep  refreshing;  which 
<lresseih  you  up  in  Nature's  richest  attire,  and  adorns  your  face  with  her  clioicest  colours;  which 
makes  exercise  a  sport,  and  walking  abroad  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  ;  which  makes  the  mind  fer- 
tile, the  wit  acute,  and  the  memory  retentive.  But  view  yourself  when  it  deserts  your  company  ; 
sleep  is  broken  into  pieces;  the  night  which  seemed  short  becomes  long,  and  the  bed  presseih 
against  the  bones :  exercise  is  then  toil,  and  walking  abroad  the  carrying  of  a  burthen;  eating  and 
drinking  a  bard  task  and  slavish  custom." 

YOU  THAT  HAVE  HEVLTH,  REVO 

Mc  DOUALL'8  MEDICAL  TKEATISE, 

AND    TRY    TO    PRESERVE    IT. 
YOU    THAT    HAVE    LOST    IT,    PURCHASE 

Mc  D  0  U  A  L  L'S     FLORIDA    MEDICINE, 

AND    TRY    TO    REGAIN    IT. 

It  is  sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  l^d.  at  1,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  bj  nurnerpus  agents 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

VOL  UN  TA  R  Y  TES  TIM  ON  TA  LS. 

Mrs.  Ford.  23,  High  Row,  Knightsbridge,  London,  states  that  she  has  been  afflicted,  during  12 
months,  wiih  Nervous  Debility.  Her  inside,  she  describes,  has  been  in  a  continued  violent  trem- 
bling, accompanied  with  a  dreadful  pain  between  the  shoulders  and  a  troublesome  cough,  which 
prevented  her  getting  repose  night  or  da,y.  A  disagreeable  phlegm  ran  from  the  mouth,  and  her 
general  health  was  in  adeploraJ)le  condition^  She  read  Mc  Douall's  Medical  Tract,  and  determined 
to  try  the  Florida  ■Medicine.  She  purchased  one  box,  and  when  she  had  taken  half  a  dozen  pills, 
she  experienced  great  benefit;  she  has  not  taken  more  than  16  j)ills,  and  is  now  in  the  enjoymentof 
perfect  and  continued  health.  She  is  quite  willing  at  any  time  to  confirm  the  above  to  any  one  who 
will  call  upon  her  at  her  residence. 

John  Verity,  3,  Market  Street,  Newport  Market,  London,  states,  that  he  is  74  vears  of  age, 
and  has  been  atflicted  with  a  complaint  in  the  kidneys,  which  caused  excruciating  pain,  and  great 
debility  from  loss  of  blood,  and  other  symptoms  which  need  not  be  published.  He  had  been  advised 
to  try  Mc  Douall's  Florida  Medicine,  and  had  not  taken  many  doses  before  he  experienced  grateful 
relief.  He  has  not  taken  the  whole  of  his  first  box  of  pills,  and  yet  he  declares  that  he  never  was 
in  better  iiealih  in  his  life. 

INL*.  Verity  requested  a  lady  residing  in  the  same  house  [who  desires  the  name  not  to  be  printed 
hut  referred  to],  afilicted  with  bilious  attacks  and  indigestion,  to  use  the  Florida  Medicine,  which 
she  did,  and  now  feels  perfectly  free  from  all  the  symptoms  of  her  troublesome  complaints. 
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mmi  PAPERS. 

THESE  Papers  are  principallly  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  ofFer^ome  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  oiFthe  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth/'  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

William  Atkinson,  Liecds.— His  kind  letter  is  received.  The  very  important  subject  on  which 
he  'Writes  camiot  be  in  better  hands  than  his.  If  he  will  favour  Mr.  Oastler  with  a  full  and 
particular  plan  of  operations,  it  shall  appear  i7i  the  Fleet  Papers.  Every  man  can  best 
explain  his  own  scheme. 

David  Crowther,  Dublin. — Mr.  Oastler  is  at  present  enga^^d  in  conflict  with  Infidelity.  It 
was  Infidelity  which  broke  in  upon  our  Protestant  Institutions,  and,  by  the  aid  of  what  is 
called  Dissefi-f,  or  '■'•  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,'"  m.ade  a  breach  in  the  citadel  of 
the  Constitution,  and  let  in  Popery.  The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  disposed  of  at  a 
glance.  IVhen  Mr.  0.  has  an  opportunity,  D.  C.'s  request  shall  be  attended  to.  The  Repeal 
cry  is  a  mere  clap-trap,  annually  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  '■'■the  Hint.'''' 

William  Dodd,  the  Factory  Cripple,  returns  thanks  to  the  Rev.  J.S.  Cox,  for  half  a  sovereign, 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  Oastler  having  had  many  communications  complaining  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  Fleet  Papers  through  the  booksellers  in  town  and  country,  has 
much  pleasure  in  informing  the  public,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  two 
highly-respectable  London  Booksellers,  (see  imprint  at  foot,)  who  have  kindly 
consented  to  become 

PUBLISHERS    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS 

along  with  Mr.  PAVEY. 

The  Fleet  Papers  are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers,  at  2d.ea.eh;  also  in  Parts, 
containing  four  Weekly  Numbers,  with  Ornamental  Covers,  at  9d.  each. 

A    FEW  BACK   NUMBERS  ON   HAND. 
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LONDON; 
W.     J,     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE ; 

JOHN  OLLiyiER,  59,  PALL  MALL; 

AND 

iJOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 


ill 

Tlie  following  correspondence  is  worth  tjio  peyusal  of  the  readers  of  the  Fleet 
Papers.  To  the  aristocracy  it  must  be  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  the 
opening  of  a  new  campaign  by  the  Leaguers.  Two  things  surprise  me — first, 
that  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  should  have  noticed  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
IMr.  Acland;  second,  that  Mr.  Acland  has  dared  to  mention  his  father.  Mr. 
A.  will  ujidcrstand  why  1  express  my  surprise.— R.O. 

( Extracted  from  the  Times,  October  7,  1842.J' 

"  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE 

PUKE  OF  CLEVELAND. 

«No.  L 

*' National  Anti- Corn-Law-League,  Manchester,  August  23. 

"!\Iy  Lord  Duke, — In  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  your  Grace's  tenants,  which  appears  in  the 
3ast  number  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  you  are  reported  to  liave  warned  your  hearers  against  the 
ilocirines  of  the  Anti-Corn-Lavv-League,  and  lo  have  said,  that  it  was  madness  to  suppose  the 
13ritish  farmer  could  compete  with  ihe  foreigner  without  pruiectioo,  and  which  protection  was  give^ 
to  enable  him  to  bear  the  enormous  amount  of  taxation  laid  upon  land  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

"  The  council  of  the  League,  believing  that  your  Grace  made  such  statements  in  the  absence  of 
correct  information,  and  not  with  a  view  of  misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the  case,  take  leave  to  for- 
ward you  the  accompanying  tracts,  proving, 

'■'•  1.  That  the  land,  instead  of  being  exclusively  burdened,  is  nipr.e  lightly  taxed  in  this  than  in 
any  other  country ;  and 

'*2.  That  the  small  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  land  is  due  to  the  state  as  a  commu- 
lation  for  the  old  feudal  services. 

""  The  council  venture  to  hope  that  when  your  Grace  shall  have  carefully  studied  these  documents^ 
you  will  arrive  at  a  dilferent  conclusion  to  that  which  appears  in  the  report  of  the  speech  referred 
to,  and  that  you  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  the  error. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke, 

"Your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant, 

."  (By  order  of  the  CounciJ.)"  "  GEORGE  WILSON,  Chairman.'; 

"  No.  2. 

*'the  duke  of  Cleveland's  reply. 

"  Septembpr  4, 
Sir, — I  received  a  letter  which  has  followed  me  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  signed  'George 
Wilson,'  in  a  public  capacity,  and  accompanied  by  certain  documents,  which  has  filled  me  with 
astonishment.  The  writer  of  this  letter  styles  himself  the  chairman  of  the  Anii-Corn-Law-League  j 
and,  hovvever  despicable  this  faction  has  become  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  not  less 
detestable  for  their  false  assertions  than  for  their  seditious  and  unconstitutional  conduct,  I  could  not 
have  conceived  that  any  one  of  its  members  could  have  had  the  boldness  to  lecture  me  upon  what  I 
am  supposed  to  have  stated  at  a  private  dinner  in  my  own  castle,  given  solely  to  my  own  tenantry, 
where  xiot  only  no  newspaper  reporter  was  present,  but  no  stranger  whatever.  As  I  do  not  read 
llie  M(i.r}i:\LaHe  Express,  I  know  not  what  was  there  inserted,  nor  am  I  answerable  for  what  it  did 
insert;  but  for  you  as  a  stranger  to  write  to  me  in  a  public  capacity, venturing  to  lecture  me  for  my 
])riva(.e  opinions,  because  they  differ  from  your  own, is  a  kind  of  impertinence  which  I  treat  with  that 
contempt  which  it  deserves. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  CLEVELAND." 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


LETTER  XXXL 
ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY. 

"To  J.R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

"Sir, — What  derangement, mischief. and  havoc,  have  been  inflicted  on  the  circum- 
stances of  mankind  by  false  views  of  Political  Economy  !  They  constitute,  in  fact,  the  great  engine 
by  which  the  prosperity  and  power  of  nations  are  undermined  and  eventually  destroyed.  And  yet 
Avho  is  to  meet  the  assailants  who  arm  themselves  with  these  formidable  weapons,  and  ubscrupu- 
lously  wield  them  with  force  and  frequency?  The  constitutional  statesman,  however  strong  and 
noble  may  be  the  cause  he  advocates,  is  yet  seen  to  surrender,  by  degrees,  the  truth  of  this  cause. 
The  Christian  minister  likewise,  being  compelled  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  the  persevering  adver- 
saries, and  being  unable  to  answer  their  manifold  objections,  is  at  length  induced  to  quit  the  strong 
and  secureholds  which  ar^  provided  for  him  by  his  religion,  and,  taking  shelter  beneath  the  plea  of  a 
system  falsely  called  Utilitarian,  abandons  the  great  and  essential  points  of  his  faith.  %he  spirit  of 
the  world  overcomes  him — he  "gives  up~  the  divine,  and  he  substitutes  the  human.     He  retains  the 
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name,    place,  and  secular  dignity  of  a    Christian  minister,  liavin^    relinquished   its    chief  cha- 
racterislics. 

•'1  have  been  informed,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  when  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
Political  Economy,  or  the  principle  of  the  national  industry  and  welfare,  said,  that  what  he  liked 
above  all  things  to  hear  was— the  hammer— the  hammer— the  hammer— At  six  o'clock  in  the  mornine  '* 
Good.  At  five  o'clock?  Better.  At  four  o'clock  ?  Better  still.  Now,  here  we  obtain  a  view 
of  the  soul  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy.  Work— work— work.  Production— production-pro- 
duction. It  is  only  this  one  poor,  dull,  and  unsocial  idea  that  the  disciples  of  this  school  are  able 
to  compass  with  reference  to  this  great  subject.  So  little  are  they  gified  with  perception,  "^enius 
or  true  philosophy,  that  they  are  unable  to  discern  that  something  is  wanting  to  this  sin-He  and  soli- 
tary idea  of  work  or  production.  The  addition  of  good  social  law,  arising  from  the  union  of  man 
with  man  by  means  of  the  division  of  labour,  or  mutual  support  and  reliance,  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  impression  through  the  pericranium  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  his  deluded  and  perverse 
followers  blindly  pursue  the  dark  and  dismal  track  which  he  has  opened  for  them.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  Benthamite,  as  well  as  other  motley  kinds  of  secular  philosophy,  does 
offer  a  tempting,  because  an  easy  path,  for  certain  classes  of  statesmen,  who,  whether  they  be'iuve- 
nile  and  weak,  or  old  and  dull,  yet  on  commencing  their  labours  of  law-making,  find  out  that  it  is 
both  an  arduous  and  a  disagreeable  task  to  think.  By  the  Utilitarian  process"  the  subject  is  very 
much  abbreviated  and  simplified  for  them;  but,  unhappily,  the  abbreviation  and  simplification  are 
purchased  at  a  very  considerable  cost  indeed,  as  it  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  giviuo-  up  the  whole 
truth  and  virtue  of  the  subject.  ° 

"  By  my  recent  letters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  call  your  attention  to  thq  important  law  which  is 
necessary  to  be  attached  to  the  simple  fact  of  production ;  and  this  law,  which  is  that  of  degree  or 
proportion,  conducts  to  a  clear  perception  of  that  beautiful  social  connexion  and  support  in  the 
condition  of  man,  which  was  intended  to  be  fornied  and  to  be  cemented  by  means  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  material  things  of  the  world  by  human  labour.  I  will  now  adduce  a  remarkable  corrobo- 
ration of  my  argument,  from  the  works  of  a  writer,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  never  directed  bis 
attention,  in  ani/  especial  manner,  to  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  He  was  a  man,  however 
whose  spirit  soared  so  far  above  the  sphere  of  general  human  contemplation— who,  by  the  power  of 
an  intuition  unequalled  in  the  langeof  mere  human  intelligence,  commanded  such  an  extensive  view 
or  moral  and  physical  law,  that  the  instance  I  am  about  to  quote  will  not  excite  surprise  The 
author  to  whom  I  allude  is  Shakspeare.  In  his  play  of  'Troilus  and  Cressida,'  and  in  a  speech 
made  by  Ulysses  on  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  the  ill  success#ittending  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
against  Troy,  the  poet  selects  out  the  two  principles  whose  agency  I  have  elucidated,  and  dwells 
with  peculiar  force  upon  the  operation  of  each.  .These  are  the  good  and  the  evil  principle;  the  one 
being  that  of  conjunction  or  union,  the  other  that  of  disjunction,  conHiction,  or  competition  The 
delineation  is  minute,  accurate,  and  forcible,  and  in  the  highest  degree  philosophical  and  beautiful 
It  occurs  in  the  3rd  scene  of  the  1st  act,  and  is  as  follows:— 

'Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
*        And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a  master 
,        But  for  these  instances. 

The  speciallj/  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  ; 

And  look  hov/  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 

Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 

"When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 

To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 

What  honey  is  expected  ?     Degree  being  vizarded, 

The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 

Observe  DEGREE,  priority,  and  place, 

Insisture,  course,  PKOPORTION,  season,  form, 

Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 

In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 

■Amidst  the  other;  whose  med'oinable  eye 

Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 

And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 

Sans  cheek,  to  good  and  bad.     But  when  the  planets, 

In  evil  mixture  to  disorder  wander, 

What  plagues  and  what  portents  !  what  mutiny  I 

What  raging  of  the  sea  !  shaking  of  earth  ! 

Commotions  in  the  winds!  frights,  changes,  horrors, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

THE  UMTY  AND  MARRIED  CALM  OF  STATES 

Quite  from  their  fixture!  O,  when  degree  is  shak'd, 

Which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs. 

The  enterprise  is  sick  1     Hoio  could  communities, 

Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 

Prerogative  of  ag^.  croicns,  sceptres,  laurels, 

But  by  degree,  stand  in  authenlick  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  av:ay,  untune  that  string 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows!  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppvgnancy.     The  bounded  waters  '^   '    " 
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Shoald  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores 
And  make  a  §op  of  all  this  solid  i^lohe. 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbeeiiity. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead  : 
Force  should  be  riijht;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong, 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
Then  everythiflg  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 
And  appetite  an  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  avIII  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 

•This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate,  r      ^  i 

Follows  the  choaking. 
And  this  negleclion  of  degree  it  is. 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  wUh  a  purpose 

It  hath  to  climb.     The  General's  disdain'd  ..  ; 

By  him  one  step  below;  be,  by  the  next; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath;  so  every  step 
Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
;Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation: 
And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 
Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strtjngth,:' 

"'It  will  not  be  necessary  that  I  should  comment,  at  any  length,  upon  'fbe  above  noble  compn- 
^ition.  The  comprehensiveness,  beauty,  and  truth  of  the  ideas,  will  be  recognized  and  deeply  felt 
by  all  whose  natures  contain  even  the  smallest  leaven  of  genuis.  Where  the  affections  and  the 
intellf^cf  are  occupied  and  choked  by  false  and  dull  matter,  there  will  be  a  total  imperviousness  to 
the  admission  of  ail  such  truth;  but,  in  this  case,  the  difficulty  of  perception  Will  arise  out  of  the 
inaptitude  of  the  recipient,  whos^e  purification  and  elevation  cannot  be  effected  by  any  description  or 
mere  human  argument  that  can  be|kdvanced. 

"^  The  first  portion  of  the  passage  to  which  I  will  drawyour  attention  is—'  the  specialty  of  rule.' 
These  words  require  much  meditation  to  be  applied  to  them.  It  will  then  be  seen,  that  they  have 
a  meaning  the  most  comprehensive,  as  they  signify  the  great  generlE.1  principle  which  is  essential  to 
he  super-induced  over  the  actions  of  every  community  of  people.  Shakspeare  declares,  that  this 
'specialty  of  rule'  can  be  realized  only  by  the  strict  observance  of  a  great  law,  that  of  degree  or 
proportion,  whose  beneficial  and  all-regulating  agency  he  depicts,  as  also  the  ill-effects  resulting 
from  its  infraciion;  and  then,  applying  this  law  to  the  subject  of  Political  Ecotjomy,  he  comprises 
the  vast  interests  of  a  nation  in  one  and  the  following  expressive  line : —  • 

'The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states:' 

.fhus  maintaining,  by  a  beautiful  metaphor,  that  the  principle  by  which  ihe  interests  of  persons  who 
are  joined  together  in  communities  or  kingdoms  are  constructed  a-jid  cemented  together  is  ONE,  or 
identical  with  that  which  appertains  to  persons  united  by  marriage. 

"  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  consequences  of  a  rejection  of  the  !awoF  wholesome  restraint, 
or  the  adoption  of  the  free  principle, maintaining,  that  under  such  confusion,  will,  power,  and  appe- 
tite combine  and  conflict,  and  eventually  bring  about  both  general  and  self-destruction. 

"The  following  passage  clearly  expresses,  «!so,  the  effects  which  result  from  the  agency  of  the 
*  free*  principle: — 

'  And  this  negleclion  of  degree  it  is. 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.' 

*'  As  coinciding  with  this  idea,  I  have  shown,  in  the  body  of  my  argument,  that  advancement  or 
improvement  being  intended  by  those  who  advocate  and  adopt  the  'free'  principle,  the  very  reverse 
of  advancement  or  improvement  occurs. 

"■  I  will  here  make  an  end  of  my  special  comments  on  the  great  law,  the  paramount  necessity  of 
which  I  have  now  established.  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  long  and  minutely,  because  I  am  certain,  that 
without  a  knowledge  of  this  law,  and  a  conformity  with  ii.  it  is  in  vain  that  we  either  write  or  acton 
the  great  subject  of  the  physical  condition  and  prospects  of  man.  He  who  writes  on  the  science  of 
Political  Economy  without  having  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  law  of  degree  or  proportion,  must  him- 
self be  aware  that  he  is  writing  amidst  confusion  of  ideas  and  darkness;  and  if  he  gives  out  his 
inventions  to  the  world  without  qualifying  them  by  a  candid  avowalof  his  deficiency.  Juid  a  judicious 
caution  as  to  the  reception  and  application  of  his  doctrines,  which  are  always  necessary  where  we 
treat  of  a  subject  which  is  only  imperfectly  investigated,  he  is  guilty  of  the  most  culpable  presump- 
tion. Impelled  by  a  dishonourable  ambition,  he  attempts  to  form  a  character  and  to  acquire  fame, 
pursuing  these,  his  own  personal  objects,  regardless  of  the  injury  which  he  may  inflict  on  his  country. 

*'  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  October  lYth,  1842.'»  '  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 

THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedriess  of  attempting  to  uphold  ourlnstitutions, particularly  thatofPrivaJe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,, to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  cf  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  otlthe  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there -is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
j)roserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

William  Dodd,  iheFaclory  Cripple,  returns  thanks  to  Mr.  Squire  Autji/.  Church  Binldins;s, 
Manchester  Road,  Bradford,  for  2s.  6d.;  and  also  to  Mrs.  Frith,  No,  11,  Osnaburgh  Street, 
for  the  same  sum. 

"  A  Prisoner  in  the  Fleet,"  whose  case  is  alluded  to  at  p. 2.  on  the  Cover  of  No.  39  of  these 
Papers,  returns  thanks  to  R.  R.  Claijtori,  Esq.,  M.P..  HedgerUj/  Park,  Gerrard's  Crosby 
Bucks,  for  10s. ;  also  to  Dr.  Bryan,  Herschell  House,  Slough,  for  10^ 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
Mr.  Oastler  -having  had  many  communications  complaining  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaininsT  the  Flret  Papers  through  the  booksellers  in  town  and  country,  has 
much  pleasure  in  informing  the  public,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  wMth  two 
highly-respectable  Loudon  Booksellers,  (see  iniprint  at  foot,)  who  have  kindly 
consented  to  become 

PUBLISHERS    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS 

along  with  Mr.  PAVEY. 

The  Fleet  Papers  are  publisLed  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers,  at  2f/.  each;  also  in  Parts, 
containing  four  Weekly  Numbers,  wiih  Ornamental  Covers,  at.  9d.  each. 
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LONDOI^; 
W.  J.  CLEAVER,  80,  BAKER  STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

JOHN  OLLIVIER,  59,  PALL  MALL; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELIv  STREET,  STRAND. 


(j2 

(Extracted  from  the  Times,  September  23,  1842.J 

•'TO  THE  EDITOll  OF  THE  TIMES. 

*'  Sir, — T  received  much  pleasure  from  perusing  your  leadin;^:  article  of  the  19th  instant,  on  the 
relative  situation  of  manufacturers  and  operatives.  I  am,  therefore,  induced  to  ad;'.ress  a  few  lines 
to  you  on  a  subject  that  hears  stronji;ly  on  the  point  in  question.  It  is,  tliat  you  will  lend  your 
•valuable  aid  in  furthering  what  would  prove  the  greatest  blessinc;  to  the  workii^g  classes — namely, 
the  curtailment  of  ihe  hours  of  labour  in  all  descriptions  of  manufactories  to  ten  hours  a  day. 

"  It  is  lamentable  to  think  r.liat  a  man  is  confined  12  hours  a  d;iy  at  work  that  requires  the  closest 
application,  and  that,  in  an  atmosphere  heated  beyond  a  natural  temperature.  He  commences 
■working  at  half-past  5  o'clock  in  a  morning,  and  leaves  off  at  half-past  7  in  an  evening.  He  returns 
liome  jaded,  gets  his  supper,  and  goes  to  bed.  We  may  ask  what  docs  that  n)an  live  for  ?  The  answer 
is  seen  in  every  day  practice — to  lead  the  life  of  a  mere  machine.  How  can  he  be  expected  to  train 
■up  his  family  with  a  sense  of  their  duties,  when  the  sy.-tem  pursued  in  our  manufactories  will  not 
allow  him  time  ?  His  evenings,  instead  of  being  spent  with  lijs  family,  are  spent  in  the  cotton  mill. 
If  our  supremacy  in  manufactures  is  only  to  be  maintained  by  the  present  system  of  incessant  toil, 
liappy  is  the  country  that  knows  not  such  handicraft. 

"  By  a  judicious  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  labour,  a  demand  for  labour  would  arise,  in  order 
that  the  same  quantity  of  work  might  be  produced  as  at  })rcsent.  Wages  by  such  a  step  would  rise, 
our  workmen  would  become  in  healthiness  and  appearance  like  the  rest  of  the  community,  their 
lionies  would  become  scenes  of  religion  and  moral  instruction,  and  at  one  step  we  should  rise  more 
to  happiness  than  by  all  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  that  were  ever  enacted. 

'*  Hoping  to  engage  youj:  benevolence  pi  the  cause  of  a  Ten  Hours  Factory  Bill  for  all  ages  and 
sizes,  '-I  remain  yours, 

"September  21,  1842."  "  A  CONSTANT  READEPt." 


The  followinsc  correspondence  is  worth  the  perusal  of  the  readers  of  the  Fleet 
Papers.  To  the  aristocracy  it  must  be  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  the 
opening  of  a  new  caiDpaign  by  the  Leaguers.  Two  tilings  surprise  me — first, 
that  ihe  Duke  of  Cleveland  should  have  noticed  the  letters  of  31  r.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Acland  ;  second,  that  Mr.  Acland  has  dared  to  mention  his  father.  Mr. 
A.  will  understand  why  I  express  my  surprise. — If  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  wotild 
(distribute  amongst  bis  tenantry  the  little  book  which  Mr.  Cleaver  published 
some  months  ago,  entitled,  '  Fifty  searching  Questions/  and  also  *  The 
MiLLOCRAT, '  published  by  Mr.  Ollivier,  he  would  enable  them  to  find  work 
for  the  lecturer.  How  strange  it  is,  that  the  aristocracy  and  land-owners  do  not 
spend  some  of  their  wealth  in  providing  antidotes  for  the  lecturers  and  pam- 
•|>hlets  of  the  Leaguers,    If  the  Landlords  will  sleep  while  the  enemy  is  sowing 

j     Tares,  they  cannot  expect  to  reap  Wheat. — R.O. 


( Extracted  from  the  Times,  October  7,  1842.  J 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE 
DUKE  OF  CLEVELAND. 

(Concluded  from  last  iceek's  Cover,  p.2.J 

No.  3. 

National  Anti-€'orn-Law-League,  Manchester,  Sept.  13. 

My  Lord  Duke, — I  am  dirpcfed  by  the  couflcil  of  ihe  League  respectfully  to  acknowledge  the 
fect'ipt  of  your  favour  of  the  44h  iiist. 

'J'he  council  deeply  regret  ihat  your  Grace  shoujd  have  received  my  letter  in  so  unfriendly  a 
spirit,  and  have  felt  >ourself  justitied  in  so  strong  an  expression  of  your  feeling  on  the  occasion. 

Your  Grace  will,  liowever,  permit  the  remark,  that  jour  observations  upon  the  great  public 
question  of  the  day,  and  in  censure  of  the  League,  had  previously  appeared  in  twonevvspapers  ;  and 
ihe  council,  in  the  absence  of  any  disclaimer  or  correction  of  such  pu!)|jshed  report,  felt  justified 
in  concluding  the  matter  to  be  fairly  open  to  public  notice,  and  to  courteous  controversy ;  under 
other  circumstances,  indeed,  iuterference  with  the  promulgation  of  your  Grace's  opinions  to  your 
own  tenantry  might  have  been  objectionable. 

The  council  do  not  consider  it  within  their  province  to  discuss  your  Grace's  statement  con- 
cerning those  whom  you  are  pleased  to  describe  as  a  "despicable  faction,"  but,  stronjj  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  principles  they  are  associated  to  proclaim,  and  of  the  eventual  and  not  distant  reali- 
zation of  their  object,  they  had  lioped  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England  was  not  so  adverse 
as  your  Grace  appears  to  imagine;  and,  notwithstanding  your  Grace's  very  strong  impressions  to 
the  contrary,  take  the  liberty  to  hope  your  Grace  is  in  error,  and  that  they  still  retain  the  favourable 
opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  at  once  their  reward  and  encouragement. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant, 

(By  order  of  the  Council.)  GEORGE  WILSON,  Chairman. 

To  his  Gr^ce  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c. 


{  3J 

No.  4. 

Queen's  Head  Tnn,  Staindrop.  Sept.  29. 

My  Lord  Duke, — I  lake  leave  respectfully  to  apprise  your  Grace  of  my  arrival  in  yuur  neigh- 
bourhood, on  a  mission  from  the  Council  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League,  specially  to  your  agricul- 
tural tenantry,  and  generally  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county 
of  Durham.  The  publication  of  the  address  to  your  tenants,  delivered  on  the  4th  ult.  at  Raby 
.Castle,  having  induced  an  epistolary  effort  by  the  council  of  the  League  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impressions  entertained  by  your  Grace,  and  that  effort  having  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
the  action  of  (he  council  has  now  lo  be  directed  upon  the  intelligence  of  ihuse  wiihitj  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  extraordinary  doctrines  bry^iched  by  your  Grace  in  the  hearing  of  your  tenants,  and 
subsequently  promulgated  by  that  portion  of  the  local  press  in  the  interest  of  monopoly. 

Your  Grace  having  declared  that  you  ■•'  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  warn  your  tenants  against  the 
doctrines  which  the  agents  of  the  Anii-Corn-Law-League  were  disseminating  through  the  country," 
■will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  council  of  the  National  Anii-Corn-Law-League  have  felt  it 
to  be  tieir  duty  to  warn  the  agriculturists  of  South  Durham  against  the  doctrines  of  monopoly  so 
disseminated  by  your  Grace,  it  has  thus  devolved  upon  me  to  proffer  to  your  Grace's  tenantry  such 
information  as  may  enable  them  not  merely  to  appreciate  the  soundness  of  principle  and  honesty  of 
purpose  which  have  ever  characterized  the  efforts  of  the  League,  but.  at  the  same  time,  lo  compre- 
hend the  suicidal  tendency  of  the  little-trade  system  advocated  by  monopolists,  and  to  understand 
,lhat  the  question  of  free  trade,  as  between  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  is  merely  a 
question  of  rent  as  between  the  land-letting  and  the  land-renting  portion  of  the  community. 

I  trust  your  Grace  will  not  take  offence  at  this  intimation  o:f  my  purpose  publicly  to  challenge 
the  rational  antagonism  of  intelligentopponents  ;  and  I  would  express  the  hope  that  the  high  impor- 
tance of  the  interests  involved,  the  desirableness  that  correct  conclusions  should  be  attained  by  your 
Grace's  tenants  and  the  public  on  so  vital  a  subject,  and  the  determination  with  which  I  enter  upon 
my  labours  to  conduct  the  discussion  of  the  question  argumcntatively,  temperately,  and  courteously, 
will  deprive  hostility  of  its  virulence,  remove  from  prejudice  its  bitterness,  and  put  the  matter  of 
difference  on  the  sole  issueof  truth,  and  the  sole  arbitrament  of  reason. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  jny  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace's  obedient,  humble  servant, 

To  his  Grace  th«  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c.  J.  ACLAND,  Lectui'er  to  the  League. 


No.  ^. 

Ruby  Castle,  Sept.  30. 

Sir, — I  received  your  letter  last  evening  announcing  your  arrival  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the 
object  of  your  mission.  1  have  hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  whether  I  should  answer  your  letter 
or  not;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  merely  to  treat  it  with  silent 
contempt,  as  it  is  certainly  not  my  intention,  nor  have  you  any  right  to  ask  me.  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversial dispute  with  you  as  to  the  nefarious  designs  or  false  doctrines  promulgated  for  party 
objects,  without  regard  to  truth,  by  the  anti-national  parly  styling  itself  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League. 

It  appears  that  you  are  the  hired  instrument  of  that  party,  ready  to  undertake  any  duty,  how- 
ever mean — ready  to  interfere,  however  unjusiitiable  that  interference  may  be. 

I  shall  make  no  comment  upon  any  public  course  you  may  think  proper  to  pursue,  and  I  have 
too  great  a  respect  for  the  laws  and  usages  of  my  country  lo  complain  of  you  or  any  other  person 
animadverting  upon  any  [lart  of  my  public  conduct  or  upon  any  speech  delivered  by  me  in  any 
public  place  or  to  any  public  assembly.  But  when  you  choose  to  make  the  allusion  which  you  have 
done  in  your  letter  to  what  passed  at  a  dinner-table  in  my  own  private  house,  where  no  newspaper 
reporter  was  present — where  no  stranger  was  admitted — where,  in  spite  of  any  accurate  information 
of  what  passed,  you  tell  me  that  it  is  vour  duty  publicly  to  contradict  what  you  presume  melo  have 
stated  in  private  to  friends  wlio  were  present,  I  tell  you  that  such  interference  is  not  only  contrary 
to  all  usage,  but  most  nnjustifiable,  most  reprehensible,  and  impertinent  in  the  greatest  degree. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

James  Acland,  Esq.,  Queen's  Head  Inn,  Staindrop.  CLEVELAND. 


Np.  6. 

"jQueen's  Head  Inn,  Staindrop,  Oct.  1. 

My  liord  Duke, — Your  favour  of  yesterday  came  to  hand  last  night,  and  does  not  deserve  a 
reply;  but  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  trouble  you  with  this  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt  and  notice  of 
its  contents. 

In  style  it  is  sufficiently  vulgar  for  the  veriest  plebeian  in  your  Grace's  scullery  ;  in  character, 
ungentlemanly,  personal ;  in  matter,  replete  with  lamentable  misapprehension  or  shameful  misre- 
presentation;  whilst,  in  its  worfl/e,  it  is  such  as  an  honourable  man  would  have  scorned  to  pen. 
In  a  word,  it  is  ungraceful,  undignified,  and  unducal;  as  your  Grace  may  live  to  feel  when  you 
shall  have  survived  the  newness  of  the  dignity  which  has  so  recently  befallen  you. 

I  have  not  asked  your  Grace  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  me  to  ask  your  Grace,  to  enter  into  an-y 
controversial  dispute  with  me.  Your  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  council  of  the  League  had  con- 
vinced me  that  you  were  utterly  devoid  of  ihe  power  of  self-control ;  and  my  experience  in  discus- 
sion having  taught  me  that  there  is  little  honour  in  defeating  an  ill-tempered  opponent,  I  was  more 
likely  to  have  challenged  one  of  your  Grace's  good-humoured  gamekeepers  to  antagonisnr>  in  debate 
than  one  who,  duke  though  he  be,  prefers  the  vilitication  of  others  to  the  justification  of  k-imself.  and 
is  tlierefore  ill-qualified  to  maintain  any  argumentative  j)Osition  which  it  might  be  bis  pleasure  to 
assume. 

Your  Grace's  allegation  against  the  League,  of  *'  nefarious  designs,"  "  false  doctrines,"  "  party- 
objects,"  or  "  anti-national  "  views,  but  prove  you  the  reckless  calumniator  of  a  body  of  men  enno- 


bled  by  nature  far  above  tlie  casual  herila^-e  of  conventional  coronets — a  body  of  gentlempn  who 
hold  wealth  to  be  no  justification  of  an  unprovoked  insult,  and  who  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
title  can  excuse,  even  in  a  duke,  the  unwarrantable  charge  of  "■  impertinence."  But  possibly  your 
Grace  may  be  incapable  of  appreciating  anything  beyond  the  beauty  of  an  ermine,  or  any  quality 
superior  to  that  of  a  rent-roll. 

Your  Grace  is  pleased  to  taunt  me  with  being  the  "bired  instrument"  of  the  League.  It  is 
true  that  I  am  so;  but  I  am  far  from  considering  that  circumstance  disgraceful;  on  the  contrary, 
I  glory  in  my  occupation.  It  is  of  my  free  will  that  I  battle  against  the  corruption  of  monopoly  ; 
and  it  is  my  povarty,  and  not  my  will,  which  bows  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  being  "  hired"  in 
the  service  of  the  suffering  and  starving  masses.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  your  Grace,  had 
jou  been  born  without  the  pale  of  hereditary  succession  to  an  entailed  estate,  could  have  found  any 
man  or  body  of  men  to  have  hired  jou,  in  your  years  of  maturity,  as  an  available  instrument  for 
good.  For  my  poor  part,  rather  than  entrust  the  advocacy  of  a  great  cause  to  your  pen  or  tongue, 
I  would  have  bribed  you,  and  right  liberally,  to  play  dummy  against  a  brace  of  dowagers,  or  sleep 
until  awakened  by  the  pealing  knell  of  defunct  monopoly.  In  truth,  the  ability  to  provide  for  my 
family  by  an  honourable  effort  to  enable  millions  to  provide  for  their  families,  is  matter  for  great 
self-gratulation.  The  possession  of  such  power  is  at  once  the  source  and  guarantee  of  my  inde- 
pendence. The  mind  with  which  Godgified  me,  enriched  by  an  education  generously  bestowed  by 
a  father,  who  toiled  the  more  that  I  might  be  rendered  the  more  intelligent,  constitutes  an  estate 
whose  title  your  Grace  can  neither  invalidate  nor  impeach,  whose  record  is  in  the  chancery  of  the 
Eternal,  whose  possession  death  alone  can  determine,  and  the  due  improven)eiit  of  which  will  secure 
a  reversionary  interest  exceeding  calculation,  and  enduring  for  ever.  The  productive  value  of  the 
honourable  exercise  of  this  power  of  mind  is  a  rent-roll  more  legitimate  and  more  creditable  than 
your  chance  inheritance,  by  blood,  of  a  land  rental  of  80.000/.  a  year.  On  what  claiin  of  right, 
then,  does  your  Grace  presume  to  taunt  me  with  being  a  "hired  instrument"?  Is  it  that  you  are 
wealthy?  Why,  rich  as  your  Grace  may  be,  the  fee  simple  of  your  estate  were,  to  my  mind,  an 
insufficient  wage  to  a  hireling  monopolist.  Is  it  that  you  are  powerful  ?  Your  Grace  is  utterly 
powerless,  personal  or  by  proxy,  to  justify  by  argument  your  assumed  legislative  right  to  starve 
the  people  and  pauperize  the  nation.  The  aggregate  wealth  of  your  entire  class  (wherein  alone 
consists  its  power),  and  the  marshalled  strength.of  the  proudest  aristocracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
will  weigh  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  justice  shall  poise  the  scales,  mind  be  recognized  as  the 
standard  of  man,  and  truth  as  the  test  of  his  integrity.  Only  observe  how  ridiculous  is  the  dilemma 
in  which  you  have  placed  yourself.  On  the  assertion  that  I  am  a  "hired  instrument"  of  the  League, 
your  Grace  builds  the  inference  than  I  am  "ready  to  undertake  any  duty,  however, mean."  But, 
suppose  your  Grace  to  apply  this  sort  of  argument,  or  rather  crimination,  to  your  chaplain,  the 
vicar  of  this  parish,  will  it  follow,  because  he  is  a  hired  instrument  of  the  clerical  league — the  esta- 
l)lished  church — that  there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity,  and  that  its  ministers  are  ready  to  undertake 
any  duty,  however  mean?  Surely  it  will  not  be  so  contended,  even  by  your  Grace,  the  paternal 
.source  of  even  so  absurd  a  syllogism.  And,  besides  all  this,  it  might  fairly  be  argued  that  your 
Grace  is  not  less  a  hireling  than  myself  or  your  chaplain.  You  let  your  land,  we  our  intellect — 
your  rent-roll  being  your  salary,  our  salary  our  rent-roll. 

But,  leaving  jour  wanton  personalities,  I  observe  you  revert  to  the  absurd  claim  of  impunity 
for  words  spoken,  which  your  Grace  Iiad  previously  advanced  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson.  You 
say  it  was  a  private  speech;  and  I  might  afford  to  grant  it  to  have  been  so  on  the  evetiing  of  its 
utterance;  but  it  was  published  in  the  Durham  Advertiser  of  the  Tiih  of  August,  and  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  of  the  22nd  of  August  (and  your  Grace  is  regularly  supplied  with  the  former  jour- 
nal), and  you  have  not  thought  proper  to  complain  of  its  insertion  of  what  your  Grace  said,  the 
correctness  of  which  publication  your  Grace  does  not  deny,  and  in  which  address  you  grossly  mis- 
represented the  League,  and  grossly  endeavoured  to  deceive  your  agricultural  tenants.  Who, 
besides  your  Grace,  can  be  found  to  contend  for  the  privacy  of  a  published  speech  on  a  national 
question  impugning  the  conduct  of  a  public  body?  And,  further,  your  Grace  must  permit  the 
remark,  that  you  have  no  right  to  calumniateolhers  in  private,  and  then  claim  impunity  from  reply, 
and  call  correction  impertinence.  W^ere  it  otherwise,  your  plea  would  cover  all  crime  which 
might  be  perpetrated  in  the  absence  of  a  "newspaper  reporter."  It  is.  moreover,  unaccountable 
that  your  Grace  should  imagine  the  absence  of  a  "newspaper  reporter"  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
,since  the  leverage  of  the  League  in  this  affair  has  nought  but  a  "newspaper  report"  for  its  fulcrum. 

As  to  your  Graces  assertion  that  "  I  have  declared  it  to  be  my  duty  publicly  to  contradict  what 
I  presume  you  to  have  stated, "it  cannot  be  borne  out  by  any  fair  construction  of  any  portion  of  my 
former  letter. 

Finally,  my  Lord  Duke,  I  beg  distinctly  to  apprise  your  Grace  of  the  precise  course  I  intend 
taking  in  my  legal  and  constitutional  agitation  of  this  important  subject  in  this  agricultural  district. 

Regarding  the  address  of  your  Grace  as  an  attempt  (perhaps  innocently  made)  to  persuade  your 
tenants  that  "Corn  Law  protection"  is  their  right — that  free  trade  were  unjust  and  injurious  to 
them — and  that  their  interest,  happiness,  and  prosperity  are  bound  up  with  the  monopolies  which  the 
League  seeks  to  destroy,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  you  are  not  duly  qualified  to  be  their 
"adviser,"  by  showing  that  you  have  not  so  "stated  the  question"  as  to  have  mastered  its  little  dif- 
ficulties, and  by  demonstrating,  that  where  your  Grace  spoke  of  their  interests,  haj.'piness,  and  pros- 
perity, they  ought  to  have  understood  you  to  have  spoken  only  of  your  own. 

To  this  end  I  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  forward  to  each  of  your  tenants  a  scries  of  tracts  for 
their  perusal  and  enlightenment.  1  shall  then  deliver  courses  of  gratuitous  lectures,  in  such  loca- 
lities as  may  be  most  convenient  to  your  tenants:  and,  in  conclusion  of  my  labours,  I  shall  invite 
inquiries  and  arguments  from  suchof  thera  (if  any)  as  may  entertain  adverse  opinions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  obedient  servant. 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c.  JAMES  ACLAND. 
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ill 

The  following  authentic,  tale  will  surely  melt  the  blood  of  the  Poor  Law  Commiisioners,  and 
force  It  to  their  cheeks  }  Is  it  possible,  that  under  a  Christian  Government,  suck  wickedfiesg 
will  be  allowed  to  be  practised  ?  An  English  magistrate  obliged  to  commit  an  Englishman, 
a  destitute  fellow  subject,  to  prison  for  three  months,  reall.v  because  the  officer  of  the  Poor 
J. aw  Commissioners  has  left  him  to  starve,  and  that  officer  left  unpunished  I  Monstrous!  ! 
If  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  not  arrested  in  their  insane  career,  they  will  force  the 
people  into  a  state  of  frenzy  !  A  nation  which  permits  its  Government  to  uphold  such  a 
system  oj  injustice  and  oppression,  must  expect  the  curse  of  God  !  It  has  been  reserved  to 
this  age  to  crown  Infidelity  with  this  '^pct"  "  liberal  and  enlightened''  measure,  the  New  Poor 
Law.  Englishmen,  read  with  carefulness  and  thoughtfulness  the  following  /c/e— Henry 
Wilcox  is  one  of  %jou. — li.O. 

(Extracted  from  the  Times,  October  18,  1842. ) 
"  GREENWICH  POLICE. 

"On  Saturday,  Henry  Wilcox,  a  man  about  35  years  of  age,  very  emaciated  and  miserable 
in  his  appearance,  was  placed  at  the  bar  before  Mr.  Jeremy,  charged  with  having  broken  one  of 
the  public  laJDps  in  Greenwicli. 

'■  Police-constable  Blair,  R  87,  stated,  that  about  1  o'clock  that  morning  the  prisoner  went  up 
10  him  and  said,  he  canie  to  give  himself  into  custody,  as  he  had  broken  a  lamp,  in  order  to  get 
sent  to  prison.  Witness  told  him,  as  hedid  noiseehim  break  it,  he  could  not  take  him  into  custody, 
on  which  he  picked  up  a  stone  and  was  going  to  break  another,  and  he  was  then  apprehended. 

"Mr.  Jeremy. — What  have  you  to  say  to  the  charge? 

"  Prisoner.— Why,  your  worship,  I  was  destitute  and  starving,  and  I  preferred  going  to  prison. 
I  have  walked  miles  antl  miles  day  after  day,  and  could  not  get  work. 

"Mr.  Jeremy.— But  why  did  not  you  apply  to  the  relieving  officer? 

"I  did,  Sir,  and  he  gave  mean  order  to  go  into  the  Greenwich  Union  ;  but  when  I  got  there,  they 
told  me  the  place  was  full,  and  I  must  go  back  again  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  he  must  Hnd  me  a 
Led.  I  went  back  lo  him  and  took  the  order,  on  which,  I  believe,  he  was  told  to  find  me  a  bed; 
but  he  told  me  he  could  not  find  me  a  bed  at  any  hour,  and  I  must  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself. 
I  then  went  to  the  station-house,  and  begged  for  a  shelter  there;  but  I  was  turned  away,  and  beings 
quite  exhausted  through  wandering  about,  I  commited  the  offence  I  am  charged  with. 

"Mr.  Jeremy. — Whatever  your  distress  might  have  been,  you  had  no  right  to  injure  the  pro- 
perly of  others.  This  kind  of  offence  is  now  so  common,  that  1  shall  enforce  the  law  in  every  case. 
You  must  pay  a  fine  of  5/.,  or  be  imprisoned  three  months. 

"The  worthy  magistrate,  addressing  Mr.  Stronger,  one  of  the  relieving  officers,  said,  that  some 
stop  must  be  put  to  the  ground  of  complaints  so  frequently  made,  and  he  would  not  sit  there  to  be 
made  an  engine  to  carry  out  a  system,  if  that  system  was  unreasonable.  The  chief  cause  of  all 
The  difficulty  was  misconstruing  the  law.  The  guardians,  or  some  of  the  officers,  had  begun  taking 
jn  common  vagrants,  and  as  they  have  begun  so  they  must  go  on — they  must  now  build  20  more 
vagrant  wards,  if  necessary.     He  did  not  complain  of  the  relieving  officers,  but  of  the  system. 

"Mr.  Stronger. — Shall  I  be  justified,  then,  in  giving  these  vagrants  in  charge  to  the  police 
"when  they  come  to  me  ? 

"Mr.  Jeremy. — Certainly  not;  they  are  coming  to  you  for  a  legal  purpose,  to  ask  you  for 
relief;  and  if  they  are  actual  casual  poor,  being  on  their  way  home,  you  are  bound  to  give  it  to 
ihem,  and  you  must  not  turn  them  on  the  wide  world  to  starve,  or  drive  them  lo  vagrancy.  It  is 
the  idle  wanderers  who  go  about  from  parish  and  never  work,  but  whom  you  admit  over  and  over 
again,  that  I  speak  of. 

'"Mr.  Warman,  the  relieving  officer  who  had  refused  to  find  the  prisoner  a  bed,  having  arrived, 
the  magistrate  having  sent  for  him, 

"Mr.  Jeremy  asked  him  if  he  could  explain  the  cause  of  his  refusal,  for  it  had  led  to  a  serious 
offence  .' 

"Tiie  relieving  officer  said,  he  had  sent  the  order  to  the  Union,  and  it  was  their  fault  if  they  did 
not  obey  it, 

"Mr.  Jeremy. — The  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  them,  but  on  you,  to  carry  out  the  system; 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  is  a  subordinate  officer  to  you  ;  you  are  the  party  appointed  by  law  to 
give  them  relief.     If  they  do  not  lake  ihem  in,  you  must  provide  them  with  a  bed. 

"Mr.  Warman. — Then  it  is  useless  for  us  to  send  orders  if  the  applicants  are  to  be  sent  back  to  us. 

"Mr.  Jeremy. — That  is  the  very  ground  of  complaint:  the  poor  fellows,  who  are  perhaps  ex- 
hausted and  weary,  are  danced  about,  first  to  one,  then  to  the  other,  and  ultimately  get  no  relief, 
merely  because  the  system  is  not  understood  or  properly  acted  upon. 

"Mr.  Warman  said,  the  fact  was  that  so  many  applications  were  made  for  admission  atGreenr 
wich,  ihat  when  the  out  parishes  sent,  the  answer  was  that  the  ward  was  full ;  but  it  was  clear  that 
under  the  new  law  the  vagrant-ward  was  part  of  the  Union-house,  and  if  they  could  not  be  accom- 
modated there,  they  ought  to  be  admitted.  He  thought,  however,  that  if  the  master  of  the  House 
sent  a  message  to  the  relieving  officers  as  soon  as  he  had  accommodated  as  many  as  hs  could,  that  a 
gaeat  part  of  the  evil  would  be  done  away  with. 

"Mr.  Jeremy. — Something  must  be  done.  Suppose  now.  for  instance,  this  man  had  laid  him- 
self down  exhausted  at  your  door,  and  had  died  because  he  had  not  been  relieved,  how  would  you 
have  answered  it? 

"  Mr.  Warman  said,  he  felt  v^ry  much  for  the  poor  fellows,  but  what  could  he  do  more  than  to 
give  them  an  order  ?  He  was  extreml y  glad  the  subj  cct  had  been  noticed  by  the  worthy  magistrate, 
as  the  question  would  now  be  brought  to  an  issue. 

"Mr.  Jeremy. — Yes,  before  the  board  of  guardians.  The  great  evil  is  only  having  one  place 
for  so  many  parishes.     It  is  a  common  thing;  there  have  been  twenty  cases  of  the  kind. 

"Mr.  Warman. — It  is  the  first  1  have  heard  of. 

"Mr.  Jeremy. — I  do  not  like  to  be  continually  complaining,  but  the  poor  people  are  danced 
lackwards  and  forwards  to  get  relief.  As  I  said  before,  I  don't  blame  you,  but  the  system  is 
wrong.     You  had  better  apply  to  the  board  of  guardians  on  the  subject." 


ill 

LETTER  XXXII. 

QN   THE    PROPORTIONATE    RATE    OF    INCREASE    OF   POPULATION   AND 
STOCK  OR  CAPITAL,  OR  THE  MEANS  OF  MAINTAINING  POPULATION. 

*'  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

"Sir, — In  the  course  of  ray  reasoning  on  the  great  law  of  production,  which  I 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  my  last  letter,  1  had  occasion  to  maintain,  that  if  a  number  of  really 
scientific  persons  siiould  meet  together  for  the  pur})ose  of  discussing  the  true  laws  of  Commercial 
Economy,  they  would  soon  come  lo  an  unanimous  resolution  of  abandoning  aItoj;ether  the  '  free' 
principle,  as  being  wholly  devoid  of  any  substantial  meaning;  that  the  question  for  them  to  discuss 
and  to  decide  would  be,  whether  the  circumsiancr^s  of  the  community  which  they  were  met  together 
to  consider,  required  CONSOLIDATION  or  EXTENSION— that  is,  whether  the  evils  of  poverty 
and  distress  under  which  the  people  were  suffering,  had  been  brought  on  by  too  much  freedom  of 
action  or  by  too  little — by  too  great  a  degree  of  change  having  been  permitted,  or  by  injudicious 
and  improper  restriction. 

"Now  this  forms,  indeed,  a  very  interesting  question  for  consideration;  and  I  feel  certain  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  maintaining,  that  it  will  render  the  discussion  of  the  great  subject  more 
simple,  and  be  highly  advantageous,  if  this  question  can  be  brought  within  a  matter-of-fact  issue,  so 
that  it  shall  not  rest  upon  mere  opinion,  but  be  shown  to  be  a  point  on  which  doubt  can  be  no  longer 
entertained.     I  propose  to  effect  this  object  by  my  present  letter. 

"On  viewing  the  amount  of  distress  and  destitution  which  exists  amongst  the  people  of  our  own 
country,  or  amongst  the  great  family  of  man,  the  first  simple  fact  which  occurs  to  the  mind  as  a 
means  of  accounting  for  it,  is  that  of  insufficiency/,  first  of  food,  then  of  clothing,  then  of  the  ma- 
terials for  making  habitations,  then  of  those  simple  necessaries  which  are  required  to  render  the 
life  of  man  comfortable  in  the  lowest  degree,  and  so  on  upwards  tliroughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life. 

''The  uninformed  state  in  which  the  minds  of  all  men  are  respecting  the  true  nature  of  any  in- 
tricate subject,  until  they  have  completed  a  long  and  anxious  consideration  of  it,  and  often  indeed 
even  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  makes  it  very  natural  that  the  idea  of  insiifficiencj/  should 
be  adopted  by  them  as  a  cause  of  the  want  and  distress  which  they  behold.  By  giving  entertainment 
to  this  notion,  they  are  soon  led  to  reflect  on  the  TWO  separate  branches  of  which  the  subject  is 
composed,  namely,  the  number  of  the  people  on  the  one  side,  and  the  amount  of  produce  necessary 
to  maintain  them  on  the  other.  They  discern,  and  they  have  experienced,  the  great  difficulty  there 
is  in  procuring  and  adjusting  that  produce,  so  that  want  and  distress  shall  not  prevail.  Being  met, 
on  every  side,  by  this  formidable  difficulty,  they  are  then  induced  to  look  on  the  other  side,  or  to 
the  number  of  the  jicople;  and  seeing  that  the  produce  is  not  so  adjusted  as  to  reach  or  be  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  all  the  people,  the  notion  occurs  to  iliem,  that  the  number  of  the  people  oughi  to  be 
adapted  to  the  produce.  Hence  they  easily  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  evils  of  want  and  distress 
arise  from  the  people  indulging  too  much  in  those  habits  which  induce  an  excessive  increase  of 
their  species. 

"  In  conformity  with  this  notion,  we  are  constantly  met  by  the  assertion,  tliat  the  increase  of 
population  is  excessive  and  alarming,  and  exhortations  are  heard  on  all  sides  enjoining  habits  of 
caution  and  self-denial  whereby  the  increase  may  be  checked.  But  before  we  adopt  any  such  awful 
conclusions  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which,  unhappily,  are  familiar  to  the  lips  of 
almost  every  person,  it  behoves  us  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  means  which  are  given  to  us  of 
maintaining  population  ARE  thus  inadequate  to  the  object  I  will  now  show  that  the  assertion 
respecting  insufficiency  of  means,  and,  consequfntly,  excessive  population,  is  Avholly  groundless  and 
false.  That  the  insufficiency,  instead  of  being  an  insufficiency  of  means,  is  an  insufficiency  of 
method.  That  the  evil  derives  its  whole  and  sole  origin  from  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  the  natural 
materials  or  means  being  ample,  we  derange  and  destroy  them  by  wrong  and  vicious  methods  of 
exchanging  them,  producing  unjust  distribution ;  and  that  thus  by  our  own  misappropriation  and 
abuse  of  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  us,  we  entail  upon  ourselves  the  lamentable  results  which  we 
profess  to  deplore. 

'*  In  some  of  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  letters  which  I  have  addressed  to  you,  I  entered  upon 
an  examination  of  the  particular  and  important  doctrines  of  Malihus ;  and  in  numbers  13  and  14,1 
constructed  two  tables,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  correctness  of  these  doctrines  to  an  unerring 
test.  To  those  tables  I  now  beg  to  recall  your  attention  ;  ajad  I  also  entreat  you  to  mark  well  the 
important  results  which  are  established  by  them.  By  the  first  of  these  tables,  I  showed  the  number 
Jo  which  the  increase  of  the  people  would  have  arrived,  if  this  increase  had  advanced  at  the  rate  of 
doubling  the  original  number  within  each  succeeding  period  of  25  years.  The  result  proved,  that 
the  rate  of  calculating  the  increase  of  population  as  that  of  being  equal  to  doubling  its  number  in 
25  years  is  so  far  beyond  the  truth,  indeed  so  excessive,  as  to  be  wholly  false  and  absurd.  By  the 
last  table,  it  was  proved,  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  stock  or  capital,  that  is,  the  means  of  main- 
taining population,  has  been,  and  is  now,  far  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  ; 
consequently,  the  following  important  conclusion  is  established,  namely,  that  in  the  NATURE  of 
THINGS  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  existence  of  want  and  destitution. 

"  Thus  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  merely,  but  it  is  a  PACT,  that  we  always  have  procured, 
and  that  we  do  now  procure,  from  the  natural  sources  to  which  we  have  access,  amply  sufficient  for 
maintaining  all  the  people  well;  and  in  order  to  account  for  many  of  them  not  receiving  a  just  share, 
or  even  any  share  at  all,  we  are,  of  necessity,  compelled  to  ascribe  it  to  our  methods  of  exchanging, 
which  affect  the  DISTRIBUTION.  In  the  physical  i)rovision  which  exists  around  us,  there  is 
no  obstacle  which  would  prevent  the  father  of  every  labouring  family  from  earning  wages  amply 
sufficient  for  ensuring  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  was  prepared  lo  perform  his  duty  by  working  with  proper  attention  and  diligence. 


iii. 

"Now,  the  state  of  facts  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  precludes  all  recourse  to  the  free  prin- 
ciple, or  even  to  that  of  EXTENSION.  The  facts  themselves  point  to  CONSOLIDATION  as 
the  way  to  the  end  desired,  which  is  distribution ;  for  it  having  been  proved  that  the  increase  of  the 
means  of  maintaining  population,  that  is,  capital  in  value,  though  not  in  kind,  has  been,  and  is  now, 
greater  than  the  increase  of  population,  so,  in  order  to  account  for  many  being  destitute,  we  are,  of 
necessity,  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  law  of  proportion.  It  MUST  be,  that. this  law  has 
been  infringed.  Disproportionate  production  MUST  be  the  source  whence  the  evil  derives  its 
origin  ;  and  within  this  sphere  it  is  that  we  must  trace  out  the  particular  operation  of  the  cause, 
and  also  find  the  remedy. 

"  On  considering  the  proof  which  is  thus  afforded  us  of  the  ample  sufficiency  of  natural  means, 
how  abominable  is  the  cry  of  'famine,'  which  has,  of  late  years,  been  set  up  by  certain  parties  in 
the  state;  and  how  fully  does  the  mind  become  informed  of  the  real  character  of  this  assertion  of 
famine,  if,  with  an  honest  desire  of  tinding  truth,  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  which  are  occurring 
daily  around  us  !  Let  us  begin  at  the  top,  and  view  euid  consider  the  matter  downwards.  Thus  we  will 
reflect  for  a  moment  upon  what  occurs  in  the  household  of  the  monarch.  In  the  wide  extent  of 
this  gorgeous  circle,  is  an  allusion  ever  made,  or  any  apprehension  felt,  that  insufficiency  or  famine 
exists  in  the  land  ?  Are  not  all  persons  fed  to  any  extent  they  may  desire?  And  in  the  case,  loo, 
of  the  inferior  consumers  of  the  royal  establishment,  the  animals,  are  not  the  materials  of  sustenance 
administered  to  all  of  them  even  to  repletion?  When  this  superabundant  aliment  is  being  distri- 
buted, is  an  idea  ever  entertained  that  there  exists  a  scarcity  in  the  land?  From  the  instance  of 
the  monarch,  let  us  extend  our  consideration  to  the  households  next  in  order,  or  those  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  Has  it  ever  been  announced  in  those  quarters  that  the  nation  is  unhappily  visited  by 
*  famine,'  and  consequently,  that  each  person  must  curtail,  in  some  degree,  the  enjoyment  of  daily 
food  ?  Or  have  we  heard  of  theirhorses  and  dogs  being  subjected  to  any, even  the  least  restriction? 
Again,  with  the  households  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen.  Have  any  of  them 
had  occasion  to  lament  over  the  '  dreadful  famine'  that  has  be€n  raging  in  the  land,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  stinted  themselves  in  their  daily  consumption  of  food?  Lower  still,  we  have  the 
families  of  the  artisans  and  the  labourers  who  are  in  good  and  regular  employment.  Has  the 
pressure  of  the  'great  scarcity'  ever  been  felt  by  them,  so  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  abridge 
their  consumption  of  food,  and  thus  impair  their  health  and  strength  ?  No  !  This  dire  calamity  has 
never  bep«>  even  dreamt  of  as  a  fact  coming  home  to  any  of  the  great  number  of  the  people  to  whom 
I  have  alluded.  But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  of  them,  in  every  class,  become  ill  and 
diseased,  and  so  are  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  physician.  And  what 
judgment  does  the  physician  pronounce  respecting  the  great  majority  of  maladies  in  those  ranks 
to  which  he  is  called  upon  to  administer  relief?  Why,  he  is  compelled  to  declare,  that  they  have 
been  brought  on  by  repletion — by  indulging  too  much  in  eating  and  drinking.  After  administer- 
ing immediate  relief,  the  best  and  only  honest  advice  hexan  give  to  all,  is,  that  in  future  they  should 
be  more  moderate  in  the  quantity  of  food  which  they  appropriate  to  their  bodies,  not  to  sustain  their 
health,  but  to  gratify  their  lustful  appetites  ;  and  all  lhis,occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  '  dreadful  famine' 
that  rages  in  the  land,  when,  as  it  is  impiously  declared,  it  has  pleased  .the  Almighty  to  aflBict  the 
country  with  a  deficient  harvest. 

"  Again.  Let  us  mark,  as  we  walk  along,  the  number  of  horses  which  are  kept  for  various 
purposes  either  of  pleasure  or  of  profit.  Do  we  discern  in  their  fat  sides,  their  sleek  coats,  and 
their  rampant  action,  any  symptoms  of  '  famine'  being  in  the  land.  In  any  season,  whether  it  may 
have  been  one  of  good  or  bad  harvest,  have  we  ever  heard  an  apprehension  expressed  that  their 
owners  will  not  be  able  to  feed  them,  or  that  the  soil  of  the  country  is  inadequate  to  the  growth  of 
the  food  that  they  require?  No!  And  why  ?  Because  it  comports  with  the  interests  and  inclina- 
tions of  their  owners  to  feed  them.  And  yet  when  we  come  to  view  the  state  of  the  lowest  class  of 
human  beings,  here  indeed  we  discern  the  extreme  of  misery  resulting  from  want  and  destitution. 
And  then  when  any  sincere  and  honest  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  real  sources  of  the  immense 
moral  and  physical  evils  which  arise  and  are  increasing,  and  it  begins  to  appear  evident  that  these 
€vils  spring  from  the  selfish  principles  which  prevail,  immediately  most  persons  evince  a  determiation 
to  shrink  from  the  truth  of  the  question,  and  to  conceal  the  sources  of  the  evils  ;  and  to  effect  this, 
it  is  found  convenient  to  ascribe  the  want  and  misery  to  a^alural  insufficiency  of  food,  or  famine. 
If  all  such  persons  could  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  recommended  by  the  great  poet,  it  would  per- 
haps mend  matters.     His  words,  with  o<ie  alteration,  are  applicable: — 

'  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  mankind  more  just.' 

"It  is  the  supcrjlux  here  alluded  to  by  the  poet  that  constitutes  the  trial  in  a  physical  sense. 
The  superfluity  implies  power,  and  this  ought  to  he  directed  by  humane  considerations.  Its  possessors 
ought  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  increasing  their  own  gratifications,  until  the  necessities  of  others 
are  relieved,  and  ibcir  state  improved.  But  no!  the  word  'forego'  is  despised,  loathed,  and  hated, 
not  openly,  but  secretly  and  really.  People  will  meet  and  descant  eloquently  upon  the  heart-rending 
sufferings  of  the  helpless,  the  destitute,  and  the  miserable;  they  will  weep  a  little,  they  will  give  a 
iittle,  they  will  preach  much,  and  they  will  pray  much;  but  as  for  this  'foregoing' — aye,  'there's 
the  rub,'  anything  but  ihat.  They  have  wishes,  they  have  wants,  they  have  desires,  and  these  were 
given  them  by  an  all-wise  God,  and  so  they  MUST  be  gratified.  Action,  continued  action,  or 
change,  is  their  delight — their  souls  aliment — of  this  they  will  permit  no  diminution;  so  instead  of 
it,  the  abominable  and  disgusting  hypocrisy  of  deficient  harvests,  and  '  famine_^!'  'famine!*  is  substi- 
tuted, whereljy  the  national  iniquity  is  attempted  to  be  covered. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

<'N«,  16,  Doughty  Street,  October  31st,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  fhe.periisal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  arc  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  uponXhe  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  ourlnstitutions,  particularly  thatx)f  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "  from  hand  to  mouth,**  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseea,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency..  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
npon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

■    ■      ■>■  —  ■  -.  ■  — ^_      ■  -— — ■ I      ■   -^. ■    -    ■         ■    ■  ■  I  ■*       ■  »    '  — 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Friend,  Nottingham,  need  not  to  be  alarmed.  The  half-pai/  officer  toill  come  to  no  hartn. 
The  Queen  cannot  approve  of  carrion  bein^  food  for  her  industrious  subjects^when  Almighty 
God  has  provided  abundantly  for  all.  It  is.  indeed,  a  strange  mistake,  to  suppose  that, 
amidst  such  plenty,  the  toiling  and  skilful  artisans  should  be  content  io  feed  on  carrion, 

Wm.  Atkinson,  Leeds. — Next  week,  if  possible. 

Wm.  Stocks,  Huddersdeld. — His  letter  is  handedlo  a  friend :  when  it  is  returned,  it^hallbe 
inserted. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  Oastler  having  had  many  communications  complaining  of  the  difficulty 

of  obtaining  the  Fluet  Papers  through  the  booksellers  in  town  and  country,  has 

much  pleasure  in  informing  the  public,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  two 

highly-respectable  London  Booksellers,  (see  imprint  at  foot,)  who  have  kindly 

.consented  to  become 

PUBLISHERS    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS 


^long  with  Mr.  PAVEY. 


**«•*>  ^JN**- A*V#- »> 


The  Fleet  Papers  are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers,  at  2(5?.  each;  also  in  Part*, 
^«ontaining  four  Weekly  Numbers,  with  Ornamental  Covers,  at  9rf.  each. 
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LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

JOHN  OLLIVIER,  59,  PALL  MALL; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND, 


NOTICES    OF    THE    FLEET   PAPERS. 

*'The  FLEET  PAPERS,  for  September,  1842,  by  Rirhard  Oastler.  London,  W.J.  Cleavp% 
80,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square;  John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall;  and  John  Pavey.  47.  Holyweil 
8ireei,  Strand.— There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  truth  in  these  numbers  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  mixed 

up.  we  regret  to  say,  with  some  false  premises,  and  what  we  deem  erroneous  assumptions which, 

cominir  from  one  whose  influence  amongst  the  labouring  classes  is  so  great  as  that  of  the  author  of 
these  able  pamphlets,  must  do  harm.  Of  this  nature,  we  deem  the  assertion,  when  speaking  of  the 
late  riots,  that  'One  word  from  theGovernmeni  would  have  quelled  the  tumults;  but  they  preferred 
force  to  justice. — coercion  to  protection  ;'  and  the  opinion,  that,  '  Had  the  benevolently-disposed, 
HOund.  constitutional  nobles,  landlords,  bankers.  nJanufaclurers,  and  tradesmen,  put  themselves 
forward,  to  guide  and  support  the  '  turn-out,'  the  Leaguers  would  have  been  defeated,  and  the 
operative's  would  have  made  a  successful  march  towards  emanripaiion.'  We  think  both  the  asser- 
tion and  the  opinion  mischievous.  It  was  out  of  the  power  of  Government  to  quell  the  riots  bv  any 
act  short  of  asserting  the  majesty  of  the  law;  by  speaking  any  word-*,  whether  one  or  a  hundred, 
except  those  of  stern  and  offended  justice:  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  'sad  sight'  to  have 
seen  any  'benevolently-disposed  men*joining  a  set  of  insubordinate  workmen,  who,  if  they  offended 
no  law  by  refusing  to  work  themselves,  marked  their  very  first  steps  by  outrages  on  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  subjects,  and  on  the  property  of  their  employers.  These  unhappy,  misguided  men, 
could  only  be  put  down  by  force  and  coercion;  but  admiting  this,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Oastler 
in  his  castigaiion  of  the  League: —  ♦  #  *  *  * 

"  '  Is  it  reasonable,  Sir,  (says  Mr.  Oastler,)  that  the  poor  oppressed  and  deluded  people  should 
suffer  all  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  that  the  rich  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League  should 
ne  permitted  lo  atone  for  their  cruelly,  sedition,  and  treason,  by  assisting  as  magistrates,  yeomanry, 
or  special  constables,  to  put  out  the  fire  which  they  have  kindled  1 — to  lay  the  spirit  which  they 
iiav.e  raised  ? ' 

*  We  reply— No,  it  is  not  reasonable;  and  with  the  experience  of  the  past  before  them,  if  the 
government  do  suffer  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League  again  to  pursue  their  pestiferous  career  of  agi- 
tation unmolested,  on  their  heads,  most  assuredly,  will  lay  the  blame  of  any  future  outbreak,  like 

ine  one  we  are  alluding  to In  another  part  of   the  number  now  before  us,  we  think  Mr. 

Oastler  is  unjust  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  says,  '  He  discovered  distress  amongst  the  people — 
and  a  decayed  revenue  for  the  Government.  For  the  revenue  he  has  legislated  ;  but  he  has  left  the 
distress  to  the  care  of  chance.' — This  is  not  true.  The  distress  of  the  people  arises  from  want  of 
employment  and  insufficient  wages.  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward  measures  which  he  professes 
to  think, — and  we  have  no  right  to  disbelieve  him, — if  they  have  fair  play,  will  alleviate  these  evils. 
We  differ  from  him.  We  believe  that  goodwill  result  from  t^e  tariff,  ultimately,  and  that  ere  long; 
and  that  the  modified  Corn  Law  will,  if  fairly  and  honestly  dealt  with,  always  ensure  us  a  plentiful 
Nupply  of  food,  at  reasonable  prices  :  but  other  measures  n)ust  be  adopted,  to  give  a  spur  to  industry, 
and  to  labour  its  just  reward.  The  Premier,  however,  has  acted  from  his  honest,  though  mistaken^ 
opinions;  and  it  is  not  true  to  sav,  'he  left  the  distress  to  chance.'  In  all  he  says  of  the  evils  of 
Free  Trade,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Oastler  :  and  like  him  we  wish  we  were  governed  by  the  principles 
of  the  Tory  Pitt,  and   the  Tory  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (the  father  of  the   Premier,)  rather  than  by 

*  liberal '  philosophers,  whether  they  call  themselves  Conservatives  or  any  other  name It 

may  well  be  conjectured,  that  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  (who  boldly  and  shamelessly 
avows  it  as  one  of  his  principles,  that  the  employer  of  labour  has  a  right  to  avail  himself  of  all  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  can  reduce  the  value  of  labour,)  is  at  utter  variance  with  jMr.  Oastler,  whc^ 
thus  contrasts  their  two  schools: —  *  »  *  *  * 

"We  agree  with  Mr.  Oastler,  and,  in  this  respect,  profess  ourselves  to  be  of  his  'school' — 

in  which  we  heartily  hope  to  see  more  proselytes But  we  must  now  conclude.     Before  we  do 

no,  however,  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret,  that  a  taunt  from  Mr.  Cobden  should  have  caused 
the  author  of  the  Fleet  Papers  to  re-open  a  subject,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  broached; — 
being  one  of. those  indiscretions  into  which  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the  ardent  nature  of  hi^ 
<lisposiiion,  and  iiis  intense  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  betrayed  him;  and  which  we  would 
much  rather  «ow  see  him  retract,  and  atone  for,  than  seek  to  justify." — Hull  Packet,  October  14, 
1842. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS. — Extreme  pressure  of  divers  matters  both  upon  our  space  and  time 
has  for  some  time  caused  a  considerable  arrear  in  our  literary  department.  We  have  many  books 
and  pamphlets  lying  by  us,  waiting  turn,  which  we  now  purpose  to  try  to  get  through.  Our  old 
friend  Oastler  has  not  been  forgotten  by  us,  though  unnoticed — among  the  rest — for  a  season.  He 
still  keeps  on  labouring  in  behalf  of  his  'subjects,'  the  poor  in  general,  but  especially  the  poor  fac- 
tory slaves.  We  have  several  numbers  of  his  *■  F teeters''  now  lying  before  us,  in  which  we  find  the 
genuine  plain  English  'of  the  Oastler  school'  most  well  and  eloquently  spoken.  Our  extracts 
must  be  confined  to  the  two  last  numbers.     The  former  of  them  opens  thus: —         *         *         * 

"This  vivid  description  of  England  as  it  was,  is  followed  by  a  sad  but  true  portraiture  of  some 
of  the  miserable  feat.ures  of  England  as  it  is  : —  ♦  *  *  * 

"These  considerations  naturally  induce  a  glance  at  the  events  now  actually  passing,  and  tbu* 
Mr.  Oastler 'moralizes  on  the  times'  with  a  shrewdness  of  penetration  that  bespeaks  tiie  man  of 
mind,  and  in  a  style  as  little  like  that  of  Toryis^n  as  could  well  be  wished: —  ♦  *  * 

"  The  '  famine'  subject '  sticks  in  the  throat '  of  a  good  man  like  Oastler.  It  is  a  lie  too  palpable 
— a  blasphemy  too  awful,  to  be  lightly  passed  ov«r,  and  we  are  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  him,  in 
his  next  and  last  number,  return  to  it  in  these  terms: —  *  *  ♦ 

"  'Tis  perhaps  well  for  the  'Old  King'  that  he  is  in  gaol  already;  or  he  might  probably  stand  a 
chance  to  soon  be  there,  if  he  should  dare  to  tell  truth  and  advocate  justice  at  this  rate,  in  these 
times  of  League  plotting,  and  Cotton  Lord  Government." — The  Northern  Star^  October  29, 1842. 

*if*  The  editor  of  the  Northern  Star  seems  to  forget  that  Mr.  Oastler  does  not  associate  himself 
with  the  abuses  .of  different  executive  Governuienis,  which  professed  to  govern  by  Tory  principles. 


ill 

The  abuses  which  were  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  those  Governments,  were  often  excessive, 
and  were  lamented  by  none  more  than  by  Mr.  Oasjler;  and  against  all  such  he  will  carry  on  a 
€trenuous  opposition.  It  is  to  tlie  fiindameiitiil  priivciples  of  the  British  Constitution,  which,  when 
applied  honestly,  he  is  convinced  are  not  only  beneticial  to  the  circumstances  of  all  the  people,  but 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  security  of  society,  it  is  to  these  principles  that  Mr.  Oastler  is,  and 
always  has  been  attached.  Mr.  Oastler  is  assured,  that  every  month's  experience,  under  the  present 
trying  circumstances  of  the  country,  will  convince  people  more  and  more  of  the  importance  of  these 
principles. 

"There  are  those  in  the  North,  who  will  with  pleasure  read  the  following  lines, 

by  one  who  is  a  loyal  "subject"  of  the  factory  '*  King,"  and  who,  being  a^ 

present  in  London,  often  calls  at  the  Fleet. — R.O. 

*^  Lines  to  my  favourite  friend,  Mr.  R.  Oastler,  who  asked  me  to  ^  pray  for  him.* 

"Pray  for  thee  !  yes,  my  valu'd  iViend, 
J  will,  with  love  sincere, 
'         For  ihee  and  thine  oft  upward  send 
The  fond,  the  fervent  praver: 
Yea,  when  this  sad  throbbing  heart 
Is  all  but  in  despair — 
■When  forced  witii  cherish'd  hopes  to  part, 
I'll  think  of  thee  in  prayer. 
Oh!  now  I  fondly  pray  for  thee, 
Whilst  all  alone  I'm  musing. 
Thy  name's  a  talisman  to  me, 
Joy  in  my  heart  diffusing. 

And  while  I  may.  I'll  have  a  treat, 
]ll  seek  a  kindred  spirit. 
The  Prison  now  shall  be  n)y  '  beat,* 
Oh,  how  J  value  nierif. 
'Tis  happiness  to  see  my  friend, 
And  in  my  heart  caress  thee. 
And  when  each  meeiing's  at  an  enti, 
My  favourite  friend,  1  bless  thee. 
Jehovah  I, less  my  captive  'King,' 
God  bless  the  'Queen'  as  well. 
Till  crown'd  above  through  Jesu'slove, 
Ye  need  not  prayers — farewell. 
*' London,  October  21,1842."  "C.M.WILLIAMS.-' 

LETTER   XXXIIJ. 

ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES    RESULTING  FROM  CHANGING   A   HOME  TRADE 

INTO  A  FOREIGN. 
"  To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

"Sin, — The  object  which  I  propose  to  effect  by  this  letter,  is  that  of  elucidating 
a  most  important  and  much  agitated  practical  questinn.  This  question  is.  the  consequences  that 
would  result  to  a  community  by  abandoning  a  Irnme  trade,  and  adopting  a  foreign  in  its  place. 

"By  working  out  accurately  the  premises  winch  I  have  already  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  commercial  dealings  of  mankind,  .we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  a  connecting 
link,  or  rather,  a  seriesof  connecting  links,  between  man  and  man,  or  between  families  and  families, 
formed  by  the  adoption  of  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  employment;  some  particular 
person,  or  some  pariiojiar  families,  undertaking  to  superintend  the  bringing  forward  one  production; 
and  other  particular  persons,  or  other  particular  families,  undertaking  to  superintend  the  bringing 
forward  of  another  producfiou;  and  then,  bv  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  superabundance  of  each, 
extending  benefit  to  all,  and  so  constituting  niu'ual  trust  and  dependence. 

"Now,  by  remarking  carefully  the  facts  which  ar^  thus  brought  into  existence  by  the  judicious 
direction  of  thr-  labour  of  man,  we  discern  one  particular  and  most  essential  feature  respecting  them, 
namely,  the  DOUBLE  character  which  appertains  to  each  production.  This  derives  its  origin 
from  the  principle  of  exrhange,  or  the  institution  (;f  social  compact;  for  there  is  a  certain  portion 
of  each  production  especially  providf-d  for  the  purpose  of  being  given  or  exchanged  for  a  certaui 
portion  of  another  production.  It  will  follow  from  the  connexion  thus  established,  that  if  injury 
be  inflicted  by  means  of  one,  the  injury  must  be  conveyed  to  others  also,  because  when  things  arc 
mutually  dependent,  all  must  be  affected,  either  beneficially  or  injuriously,  by  the  same  cause. 

"Thus,  as  the  superabundant  production  of  A  has  become  valuable  by  reason  of  the  demand 
made  for  it  by  B,  so  A  must  receive  injury,  as  well  as  B.  if  the  production,  by  means  of  which  B's 
demand  arises,  be  deranged  or  injured;  and  it  will  b"  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  principle  here 
laid  down  is  shown  to  be  true  by  daily  practice;  for  if  a  man's  customers  fail  him,  that  is.  if  their 
power  of  demanding  his  prodnctions  be  diminished  or  injured,  he  himself  receives  injury,  as  his  trade 
is  impeded  or  stopped,  and  the  profit  of  his  busines.s  destroyed. 

"In  order  to  make  this  important  bianch  of  the  subject  quite  clear.  I  will  suppose  a  case  a» 
appertaining  to  our  own  country,  and  show  the  practical  working  of  it.  I  vvill  suppose  that  a  cityof 
our  own  country — Coventry,  for  instance — has  been  gradually  established  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying to  the  people  certain  commodities,  which  shall  l,e  silk  manufactures.  There  are,  I  will 
suppose,  50.000  persons,  of  all  ranks,  supported  by  the  sale  or  exchange  of  these  commodities,  and 
that  the  aggregate  value  of  them  is  one  mill  on  of  pounds  annually.  Now,  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  exchange  of  this  one  million  annually,  by  which  the  people  of  Coventry  derive   their 


(4) 


1        »«  .n„n}  nmnunt  of  Other  Commodities  whirl)  are  civen  in  exchange.     These 
maintenance  involves    n,««amount^^^^^  "-  P-P'«  ^'  C^*"'^'-^  '''T'  '«  '^^'""^'' 

commodities  are  ihe  various  articles  or  pi  nrosneriiy  of  Covenirv  other  persons  are 

that  is,  to  purchase  foi-  .heir  ^^^ZZco.eZT^^^^^^^^^^  P--^"  "^   exchanging  or 

equally  interested  wuh  the  people  of  ^I'^l^'l';^^^^^^  ntust  come  upon  those  who  have 

demanding  be  injured  or  destroyed,  equal  '"  ^J"^^,^  ;'^",';;'^"i,^^^^^^  ,he  DOUBLE  character  of 
raised  productions  for  their  -PP  V^  ^^"",«  ^o  e  ad'verTed  T^  "net  amounts  of  production  are 
ihe  principle  of  ^■»<^''*"g«'^  "''^'^'*  } '^^.^  ^, '.Xtr^^^^^^^  is  the  amount  of  one  million  of  silk 

thus  in  existence,  in  connex.on  and  "'  'l"«  yj^' "^o"  Coventrv  and  there  is,  in  addition  to  this, 
wanufaciures  supplied  and.exdmng.d  ^X  ^^^  P^^P^V^f  Coventr^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  amount  of  one  million  of  «^h«7"'""7'''^'^^;/;^'^;";^^„^  i'^.^'e  V/annual  ^  value  of  two 

'^^^tz  rr^p::::.h:;^::i::;chants  .ho^r.  ^::^^:^i:\^:f^^;:^:^jz 

fess  no  mercantile  allegiance  to  any  particular  nation    and  en  eria.n  no  .1^^  ^^^^^^  ^.,^ 

any  particular  market,  lind  that  they  can  l*'"'"^  ^^.^^/'^/j^/^^J^^^  French  manufactures  in 
manufactures  from  France,  and  that  hey  are  I'^rmi.  ed  ^"  !^"' ;^"g^ /^^.i  ,^,r>e  of  procedure,  in- 
.ubstitu.ionofthosewroughtby  the  labour  of  ^n^' ;\7"J^:,,,,,/  ^;\,  Tn  the  second  place,  by 
jury  will  be  sustained,  in    the  first  place,  ^^^  ;''«  .Pf^P'^^.^f^^ViJonhe  of  Coventry,  .hat  is, 

ihose  persons  who  have  raised  prW.uct«>ns  f**''  '^-f/^^o^^';^^,^'.  ;';;  '^  7nust  be  most  especially 
demand  will  be  impeded,  iujored,  and  ^estroyod  in  BOIH  cases  ,Jo^^  n.anufactnres  those  pro- 
noticed,  that  the  Freurh  people  will  not  ^^'^^'^l^^y^^^^^^^^^^  be  for  commodities 

ductions  which  havebeen  made  f^V^e  people  of  CovHury^llieir^t^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

of  a  very  different  nature.     And  of  ^^atever  r.ature  they  may  be   the^y  n  consumed  by 

existins  capital  of  the  community,  that  .s,  so  "'"^•'^..'i^^/^^'^fF^^K: people;  and  this  consti- 
those  whose  labour  is  employed  in  making  .he  '^^-^^^ ';  ^^^^^^^/^^^  ',,,^;:"  hat^n^u^t  of  value  which 
^ult^B^ Vp'tTe'^c'^ST  'S^t^i;^^^^:^^^^^-^^^  ^^  ^He  too  much  loved 

"^•"f  xl^^ii^nd.  that  by  such  a  cKan.e  as  that  ^'^j^ j^^^ .:f  i:::::-^^!^;::;!!:;^:! 

the  capital  of  Ihe  commiimiy  would  occur,  whereby  loss  of  emi^oyment,  lower       ,     , 

profits,  must  ensue.  ^,v,o  «f  ne  \vhn  l^ave  entered  upon  the  considera- 

*  "  I  u.sh.  Sir.  .hat  there  existed  a  prospect  of  ome  ^^  ";  ^^J°  ^/^fij"^  ^,,tmg  .ogeiher,  and 
tion  and  the  public  advocacy  of  .these^  important  ^7,-^^,  "^'j^^fj,"  "q,es  ion  ^n  which  I  have 
discussing  them  amply  and  solemnly;  f^'' -''\ ''^^''^'-f/:  ^''7jfT^^^^^^ 

just  written.  I  am  persuaded,  that  by  P^'-^^^f^ '"^7^''"'^^^;.""^,^  ;,  .-^e^  eould  be  so  placed  as  .o 
ient,  the  numerous  and  complicated  facts  which  U.e  quest. ,n>^^^  ^^   ^^    ^^ 

establish  .he  tru.h  in  the  m,inds  of  all  who  are  not  ^^  ^'^f -^  ^^"^^^^.e  met"  together  for  ONE 
resolved   on   avoiding  its   recognition.     When  a  number  of  person     aje     ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^ 

purpose,  It  is  not  easy  to  resort  to  .hat  shirking  of  the  "  «  "Jl"^;^'^';;,^  ^^^1  ,^^,  «„,,  adopted  doc- 
S^at^ean  subierfuge,  which  so  many  of  us  are  '"^-  ;";;« ^^  "-'  ,  oVr  c  lets,  where  no  person  is 
trines,  or  our  own  especial  inventions,  are  fast  '"^  ''"^jr^J;.^  ^^i^^  .'.ogress,  it  is  an  ea!y  ma.ter 
present  to  join  in  the  argument,  to  mark  't«,  ^^'^-^^^^  l^^^^^^to  i'  U  t  and^  substitute  .hat  which  is 
to  suppress  that  which  is  disagreeable  and  uicunven.cnt  and  ,o  .»  en  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

agreeable  and  convenient,  and  then,  by  .vnt.n.  -^^V'^-%^  H  is Vou  d  "^^  be  accomplish;d,  if 
«o  attempt  to  build  up  a  hollow  and  baseless  '"^P"^^^''"";.  ^^^^^Xee,  and  capable  of  forming  a 
piany  persons,  all  of  them  conversant,  ,n  some  degree,  wU^^^^^  ^P^     ^^^   .his  would 

judgment  o«  it,  were  present.  An  apprehension  of  ^f  ^^^  ^^'^j,^ ,.  to  avoid,  to  cavil  at,  or  to 
keep  under  or  overawe  the  person  who  ,^h«uld;'ave  an   ncl  riation    i.^er^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

perplex  the  truth.     But  however  desirable  ^"^1  useful    t.ch  an  en    as  ^^  .^^ourage  the 

Ioge\her  for  the  purpose  to  which  1  have  ««'"ded;^'"7  ^h^t  sucl.  an  arra..gemen.  wQuld  raise  a  for- 
expectation  of  any  such  evHt.  Too  many  would  f^f '  ^^^^^^^^^^^  would  totter  even  to  its  fall.  As 
„,iSable  barrier  against  their  future  P;;"-^:^'"^;  Jj^^'^/J.^^f   !:Far^  delightful  conversation 

i«  the  case  of  the  Moorish  general,  so  they  ^^^'^  '^^^^^^^^l  p  blic  and  fashioifable  philanthropy  ! 
^vhen  so  many  listen  and  bestow  applause  F^'^^^^"  '^^^  Par liamenf  Farewell  bli.sful  igno- 
Farewell  ihe  spirit-stirring  speech  at  P"'>^'^,^'""^'^^  ";.;"  f/'*  t^^of  the  Edinhurgh  Rcvieu, ! 
ranee,  and  the  pleasing  task  of  book-making!     Fa  ewel    ^^^PJ.^^e  cherished  hopes  of  pensio.i 

Tru  hTthe^e  are  thy  doings,  and,  alas  '-■  <^'^^!'«/; -^.",,^X.Xh  'is  that  of  the  effects  result- 
^'Dut  to  return  to  the.mportant  question  "."^^%^«"^\^"  "\\7' X^e  which  question  involves  the 
ing  from  abandoning  a  home  ^^-'^^^^"^  ,«t''t'nutnber  of  e  1  uman  ^mily-tV  prosperity  or  the 
physical  well-!>eing  or  destitution  ot  such  ^^^  ""  ^f  J  ^^^  question,  we  have  .o  regard  the  co- 
Adversity  of  nations.  I  have  shown  you.  .ha  on  ^'"^^^'^S  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  dependent,  and  thus  rising  or 
existence  of  two  distinct  amounts  of  production  ^^ J>^  "^  "he  same  view  of  the  question  which  I 
falling  together.  I  will,  in  the  next  place,  «^',7>;"^'^.^;;tViers  on  Political  Economy,  and  that 
have  Thus  advanced,  has  been  advanced  also  by  the  "^^^^'^S;!^  f'"  ""  I  ..m  call  to  your  r^mem- 
p  to  the  present  moment  it  stands  an  unanswered  and  ^"'^^Xe;^Jo^-^  a  most  marked  and 
brance,  that  this  view  of  .he  subject  has  come  ^f-'J.'^'^  .^  "V^;//:  'mitted  your  inability,  and 

i-r.,rxT,;;»-  c=i  iia;t-r:r:; ........ 

XT         t      7.1,   1S42"                            -  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
♦'No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  November  7ih,  1S4^. 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  Tvriter  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  PrivaJe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  tlae  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  tiie  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  month,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  lie-  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutfon.s 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oastler  requests  that  all  letters  ni}d  parcels  for  Mrs.  OASXLsa  or  himself  mai/,  hereof ler , 
be  directed  to  "  The  Queen's  Pnisox." 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  Oastler  having  had  many  communications  complaining  of  the  difficultv 
of  obtaining  the  Flf-et  Papers  through  the  booksellers  in  town  and  country,  ha^ 
much  pleasure  in  informing  the  public,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  two 
highly-respectable  London  Booksellers,  (see  imprint  at  foot,)  who  have  kindly 
consented  to  become 

PUBLISHERS    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS 

along  with  Mr.  PAVEY. 

»*.»■»■  r*>»-r  r^^f 

The  Fleet  Papers  are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers,  at  2r/.  each;  also  in  Parts, 
containing  four  Weekly  Numbers,  with  Ornamental  Covers,  at  dd.  each. 

A   FEW  BACK   NUMBERS  ON   HAND. 


Charge   for    Advertisewents    as    under: — 


Seven  lines  and  under     ..076 
Above  7  lines,  for  every  line     0     0  10 


Half  a  page      .;....     1     5     0 
An  entire  page 2     2     0 


LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

JOHN  OLLIYIER,  59,  PALL  MALL; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STUEET,  STRAND. 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  letter  from  my  old,  fast,  and  ex-s 
cellent  friend.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  those  who  have  the  power 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  should  now,  without  delay,  unite  their 
best  efforts,  directed  by  wisdom  and  experience,  to  effect  an  object  wliich  is 
so  desirable  and  necessary.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  it  was  more  true, 
that  '*  delays  are  dangerous." — R.O. 

«  TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LABOURERS'  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,-^Having,  during  a  series  of  years  past,  zealously  endeavoured  lo 
promole  ihe  extension  of  garden  allotments,  in  reflecting  upon  the  invaluable  results  the  systetn 
appears,  to  my  mind,  capable  of  producing,  if  encouraged  as  the  extensive  benefits  it  teems  wiih 
highly  merit,  my  mind  has  been  forcibly  impressed  with  hope,  bordering  upon  confident  anticipation, 
tiiat  the  extension  of  garden  allotments  may  be  most  quickly  and  extensively  promoted  by  the  due 
encouragement  of  parochial  clubs,  or  societies;  I  most  humbly  and  respectfully  entreat  you  to  take 
the  suggestions  I  beg  permission  to  offer  into  iour  deliberate  consideration,  to  the  furtherance  of  ihe 
objects  which  it  appears  your  benevolent  society  has,  from  its  first  establishment,  contemplated! 
The  very  extensive  (I  might  have  said)  the  all  but  general  distress  or  privation  that  has  for  a  lono" 
time  prevailed,  and  which  apparently  is  at  present  becoming  progressively  more  universal  and  severe 
almost  throughout  the  queendora,  renders  it  most  desirable  and  requisite  to  promote  the  extension 
of  garden  allotments  as  much  as  possible:  the  most  prompt  and  general  relief  of  the  productive 
classes  might  be  thereby  promoted.  A  national  Iftw,  enforcing  the  allotment  of  one  rood  of  land 
for  a  garden,  at  a  fair  rent,  to  all  who  should  apply  for  it,  upon  all  parishes  throughout  the  United 
Queendom,  would,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  relieve  the  distress  of  the  worthing  classes. 

"It  being  an  ascertained  fact,  that  where  the  allotment  of  one  rood  of  land  for  a  garden  to 
workers  has  been  established,  poor-rates  have  been  much  reduced,  orderly  conduct  in  the  working 
classes  has  been  greatly  promoted,  crime  reduced,  and  good  feeling  generally  established,  such 
proved  results  (being  a  parochial  benefit  of  no  ordinary  value,)  ought  to  stiinulate  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  in  society  to  stand  forth  as  patrons  and  supporters  of  such  a  measure,  which  would  not 
require  any  pecuniary  aid  or  sacrifice  of  time  at  all  comparable  with  the  advantages  that  invariably 
have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  garden  allotments.  In  order  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
allotment  clubs,  societies  might  be  established,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund,  by  subscription, 
adequate  to  the  payment  of  half  a  year's  rent  in  advance,  for  the  land  required  to  furnish  ©ach 
menjber  of  stch  club  with  one  rood  of  land.  The  subscription  of  3d.  per  week  by  each  member 
would  amount  to  13s.  annually,  being  generally  adequate  to  the  rent  and  parochial  rates  of  one 
rood  of  land,  i.e.  21.  12s.  per  acre.  A  weekly  subscription  of  4(i.  by  each  member  would  be 
equal  to  3/.  9s.  4rf.  per  acre — sufficient  to  pay  rent,  rates,  the  cost  of  potatoes  for  planting,  and 
other  seeds  and  plants  adequate  to  cropping  the  land.  As,  by  the  establishment  of  allotment  clubs, 
parishes  would  experience  a  considerable  reduction  in  ih,e  poor-rates,  which  would  diminish  the 
labours  of  collecting  and  distributing,  insomuch  that  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor  would  not  be- 
come more  onerous,  if  he  took  upon  himself  the  offices  of  cashier  and  secretary  to  such  allotment 
clubs,  and  the  provision  of  land  necessary  to  furnish  each  member  of  the  club  with  one  rood.  The 
members  of  the  club  might  each  of  them  alternately  take  the  collection  of  the  weekly  subscription, 
and  pay  it  in  one  sum  to  the  overseer;  and  if  a  parochial  subscription  were  raised  adequate  to  the 
payment  of  the  first  half-year's  rent  in  advance,  the  overseer  of  the  poor  would  be  imbursed,  by  the 
weekly  subscription  of  the  members  of  the  club,  with  the  necessary  sum  to  continue  the  payment  of 
the  half-year's  rent  in  advance,  and  become  responsible  for  it, to  the  landlord,  without  risk. 

"The  establishment  of  parochial  allotment  clubs,  upon  the  plan  proposed,  appears  particularly 
eligible,  as  the  tenants  would  not  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  disburse  a  sum  that  would  strain 
their  means;  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  might  easily  and  readily  be  established,  if  parishes  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  appreciate  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  one  trivial  subscription, 
— to  induce  the  formation  of  such  clubs  by  paying  the  first  half-year's  rent.  The  impending  danger 
of  permitting  the  severe  suffering  to  continue,  without  an  attempt  to  promote  some  measure  of  per- 
manent relief,  is  so  obvious,  I  therefore  humbly  hope,  that  you  will^ive  the  measure  proposed  your 
most  favourable  consideration.  The  lecturers  your  honourable  and  benevolent  society  sends  out 
to  promote  the  adoption  of  garden  allotments,  would,  I  trust,  succeed,  if  directed  to  attempt  the  in- 
troduction of  parochial  allotment  clubs,  upon  the  plan  proposed,  or  such  other  plan  as  your  benevo- 
lent and  humane]society  might  think  it  eligible  to  recommend.  In  conclusion,  I  most  respectfully  beg 
permission  to  remark,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  plan  that  may  be  adopted  should  be  brought 
into  practice  with  the  least  delay  possible,  as  if  land  be  not  obtained  for  the  purpose  in  time  to  put 
ki  a  crop  the  next  spring,  a  whole  year  must  elapse  before  relief  can  be  administered  by  the  mode 
suggested;  than  which  I  am  unable  to  contemplate  any  other  mode  by  which  so  extensive  relief 
can  be  given  to  the  suffering  poor,  oi*  with  such  ease  and  facility. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 
*'Leeds,NoYember  3,  1842." 


LETTER   XXXIV. 

ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES    RESULTING  FROM  CHANGING   A   HOME  TRADE 

,   ^  INTO  A  FOREIGN. 

"  To  J.  R.  M  CULLOCII,  Esq. 

«„.»,♦  P  .  "^''I'—^"  '"y'^s*  '/"^r  to  you,  I  cpnstrucfed  a  proposition,  the  object  of  which 
was  that  of  showing  the  real  nature  of  ihe  much  controverted  question  of  the  results  of  abandoning 
a  home  trade,  and  adopting  a  foreign  in  its  place.  ^ 

"On  calling  your  attention  to  this  proposition,  I  urged  upon  your  consideration  the  important 
fact,  that  in  estimating  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  home  trade,  we  have  to  regard  TWO  distinct 
amounts  of  production  as  affording  employment  and  maintenance  to  the  pexTple  I  showed  that 
these  two  amounts  of  production  arose  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  oV 
of  employment,  certain  parties  in  tlyj  community  having  undertaken  to  labour  for  and   to  produce 

one  commodi.ywhileother  parties  had  undertaken  to  labour  for  and  to  produce  another  commodifv. 
and  then,  4)yeflFecting  an  exchange  of  productions,  that  equal  benefit  was  conferred  on  BOTH 
parties. 

''I  showed,  moreover,  that  a  breach  of  the  trust  or  compact  thus  formed,  must  be  followed  bv 
injurious  consequences  generally ;  that  is,  that  injury  would  be  entailed,  not  alone  on  those  parties 
'I  ZT  u  ^^  engaged  .n  producing  the  commodity  for  which  another  of  foreign  manufacture 
should  be  substituted  but  that  injury  of  a  similar  character  would  be  inflicted  on  those  persons  who 
were  engaged  in  supplying  the  parties  first  injured  with  the  commodities  which  they  had  been  able 
to  buy  tor  their  consumption,  because  their  ability  of  purchasing  would  be  destroyed. 

"I  have  already  commented,  and  I  will  again  comment,  on  this  proposition  very  minutely  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  workmgof  this  particular  proposition  that  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  have  com- 
mitted their  great  and. especial  error— an  error  which  falsifies  aU  ^heir  general  conclusions  or  their 
system. 

"Insomeof  theearlynuiribersof  myJettersto  you,  I  entered  upon  an  examination  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  and  I  made  reference  to  the  proposition  of  which 
Jam  now  treating.  In  my  second  letter,  I  showed  you,  that  Adam  Smith,  in  his  work,  '  The  Wealth 
ot  Nations,  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  setting  forth  the  same  view  of  the  nature  of  home  trade 
and  the  part.cuar  advantages  attendant  upon  it,  as  that  which  I  have  maintained;  and  I  showed 
?7"' ^''°V       V      ^""'"'^  ecxjnomist,  M.  Say.  bas  advanced  the  same  proposition.     As  the  question 

of  the'works  nf  r?  T""''^"''^  ^  "^^^  ^«^  ^ff^'-  ^»  «P°i«ffy  ^or  requoting,  in  this  place,  the  passages 
Of  tne  works  or  both  these  writers.  ^  r        ?        r        o  " 

"Requesting  you,  then,  once  more  to  remember  that  I  build  my  argument  on  the  fact  that  TWO 
distinct  amounts  of  production  or  capital  are  united  in  a  home  trade,  whereby  a  DOUBLE  source 
of  advantage  or  of  employment  is  derived  from  this  trade  by  the  people  of  a  community,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  show  jou  that  the  .argument's  of  Adam  Smith  and  M.  Say  are  identical  with  that  which 
chapter'-'"'  following  is  Adam  Smith's,  and  is  taken  froin  the  2nd  book,  and  the  5^h 

n  Vk"^!'!  ""^P'*/'  "^'"f  ?  employed  in  purchasing  in  one  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  sell  in 

TWo'd istin^M  .  f  'X"  *f  ".'';^  f,^^'^'  ''T'^'  ^^"^'•^"^  '•^P^^^^"'  ^y  '"'^y  «"^^  operation, 

r>^n?r  ^'^^^"^j  ^^P' '^Is,  that  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of  thai 
country  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  employment.  .When  it  sends  out  from  the  resi. 
.TZ  ^  1  "'^'^^T  ^  *'^'"'^''?.  ""^'"^  ^^  commodities,  it  generally  brings  back,  in  return,  at  least 
an  equal  yalueof  other  commodities.  When  both  are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  neces- 
sarily replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  TWO  distinct  capitals,  which  had  both  been  employed  in 
supporting  productive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  sppport.  The  capital 
which  sends  Scotch  manufactures  to  London,  and  brings  back  English  corn  and  manufactures  to 
L.n  I'^i  "^,'^^'^t'*^'^  replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  TWO  British  capitals,  which  had  both 
been  emplo)ed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

;=  Jl^      ir.?"^'  employed  i^n  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  when  this  purchase 

LTt  .!  Tl     t  P^'^^xt'^  °^.  domestic  industry,  replaces,  too,  by  every  such  operation,  TWO  dis- 

iinci  capitals;  but  OJNL  of  them  only  is  employed  in  supporting  domestic  industry.     The  capital 

which  sends  British  goods  to  Portugal,  and  brings  back  Portuguese  goods  to  Great  Britain,  replaces 

by  every  such  operation   only  ONE  British  capital:  the  other  is  a  Portuguese  one.     Though  the 

^elurns,therefore,of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  should  be  as  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade 

tci^^:^::?^'^;^^^  «^^^  ^'^  encouraVn.ent  to  the  industry  or  pro^' 

nrl.l'f  "''i^  '"  ^^^  ''•^'^  '^''''''  ^^^"^  ^"^'^^^  ^^"^  '^  y^"*"  o^"  Sreat  and  much  extolled  authority,  has 
Wnedd!"nhrH"^  '^  ""'"'"  °^^'"'""  ^"^  ^^••"'^  ^'•^^^'  ^"^  >°"^^''l  perceive,  that  he  ha. 
IXfrA  }  ^^'T^^^  ^^  ^  community  from  home  trade,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  that  on 
w.^ich  4  have  founded  my  argument,  namely, that  it  preserves  in  existence,  and  in  operation,  TWO 

cteaUngTdraU'frrTabtr^  ^'"^'°"'  '  ''''''^''^  P°"^^  °^  ^^'^^^^"^^  ^^P^°^"-^  - 

"ThepropositionofM.  Say  upon  the  same  essential  point,  is  expressed  in  language  equally 

^!!n  1^?  ^T'n'""'"'^  ''i'"  ^^^''  ""^  ^^^"^  ^'"i^^-  I^  «<^<^"^«  i"  tlie  1st  vol.  of  his  workfp.  248,  as 
translated  by  Prinsep,  and  is  as  follows :—  ,  F         ,  «» 

" '  The  British  Government  seems  not  to  have  perceived  that  the  most  profitable  sales  to  a  nation 
are  those  mac^  by  one  individual  to  another  within  the  nation;  for  these  latter  impira  L3 
production  of  TWO  values-the  value  sold,  and  that  given  in  eichatige.'  ^ 


(4) 

"I  have  now  placed  hefore  you  the  solid  proposition  which  stands  recorded  in  the  works  of  these 
■writers,  and  by  which  the  superior  advantagi^ousness  of  a  liume  trade  over  a  foreign  is  proved  by 
both;  and  }ou  must  perceive  clearly,  that  this  proposition  is  precisely  that  on  which  I  rest  my 
argument.  Such  being  the  recorded  state  of  this  most  important  question,  and  recorded,  too,  by 
writers  whom  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  uphold  as  their  leaders,  how  inconsistent,  how  false,  and 
l)t)w  abominable  it  is,  that  these  advocates  should  siill  persist  in  urging  on  the  recklessnbandonment 
of  home  trade  for  the  extension  of  foreign  trade.  If  those  advocates,  and  you  among  them,  were 
sincerely  desirous  of  supporting  truih,  and  upholding  the  clearest  interests  of  your  country,  you  would 
henceforth  cease  from  making  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  until  this  argument  of  Adam 
Smith  and  IM.Say  be  proved  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  evasion  and  sophistry  which 
you  and  your  whole  school  may  have  recourse  to,  is  vain,  unprincipled,  and  destructively  mischie- 
vous. Every  tyro  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy  may  take  his  stand,  and  call  on  you  also  to 
lake  your  stand,  on  this  formidable  proposition  of  Adam  Smith  and  M.  Say.  To  this  paint  you 
must  be  strictly  kept,  and  not  be  permitted  to  advanct;  one  step  further  in  your  favourite,  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  question,  delusive  theory,  until  you  have  disposed  of  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  And  now.  Sir,  I  will  call  your  attention  to,  and  request  your  most  serious  consideration 
of,  the  manner,  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  characterizing  as  impotent,  evasive,  and  censur- 
able, in  which  you  have  contrived  to  set  aside  the  important  nature  of  those  arguments  to  which  I 
have  here  called  your  notice.  I  have  remarked,  on  a  preceeding  occasion,  that  you  have  made 
allusion  to  the  particular  view  of  the  question  which  I  have  siated  above,  and  that  you  have 
approacJied  the  treatment  of  it,  by  declaring,  that  the  question  itself  admits  of  no  satisfactory 
solution.  Now,  here  is  an  admission  from  yourself  that  you  have  not  solved  the  question,  which  it 
indeed  true  enough.  But  still  your  words  imply  much  more  than  this;  for  they  imply,  that  no  one 
else  can  solve  it;  and  this  assertion  has,  indeed, a  very  odd  character.  To  elucidate  your  position, 
I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  merchant,  wLo  has  returned  from  a  foreign  country,  having  in  his 
possession  a  quantity  of  compound  material,  which  he  supposes  contains  matter  of  great  value.  In 
order  to  ascertain  tl;e  truih,  he  sends  a  portion  of  this  material  to  an  analjtical  chemist,  with  a 
request  that  a  report  may  be  made  to  him  of  the  exact  natureof  the  compound.  An  answer  is  sent 
to  him  from  the  chemist,  that  the  matter  admits  of  no  satisfactory  solution.  Now,  this  reply  would 
stagger  the  merchant  a  little,  and  more  than  a  little.  He  would  exclaim,  '  Not  admit  of  a  solution  ! 
Not  admit  of  a  solution  !  Why,  what  does  the  man  mean  ?  What  can  he  mean  ?'  After  a  little 
reflection,  the  real  meaning  of  the  declaration  would  be  obvious  enough,  namely,  that  the  man  was 
unable  to  solve  the  matter.  The  answer  which  he  ought  to  have  sent  should  have  bi  en,  '  that  his 
knowledge  did  not  extend  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  give  a  solution  of  the  matter  presented  to 
Inm  ;'  or,  '  that  as  far  as  the  science  had  yet  been  advanced,  no  means  were  possessed  by  which  a 
solution  could  be  accomplished.'  Such  replies  as  these  might  have  been  founded  in  sense  and 
science;  but  the  reply,  '  that  the  matter  did  not  admit  of  solution,'  would  be  merely  a  shallow  at- 
tempt to  conceal  incapacity,  exhibitin;;  a  wish  to  appear  to  be  informed,  when,  at  the  same  moment, 
a  consciousness  of  being  uninformed  prevailed. 

*'  I  maintain,  that  your  treatment  of  this  important  question  is  strictly  analogous  with  the 
case  which  I  have  just  adduced. 

"Having  advanced  the  weak  and  inadmissible  plea  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  you  have 
the«  attempted  to  give  such  a  view  of  the  question,  as  shall  make  it  appear  in  another  and  a  very 
diiFerent  light  from  that  in  which  Adam  Smith  and  M.  Say  have  placed  it.  As,  in  the  second  num- 
ber of  these  letters,  I  have  quoted  fully  this  passage  of  yours,  I  need  not  requote  it  here,  but  I  will 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  reperusing,  and  of  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  retracting  it. 
As  you  commenced  by  admitting  that  you  were  not  able  to  solve  the  question,  of  course  it  was  not 
10  be  expected  that  your  treatment  of  it  could  be  correct.  But  still  I  submit  to  you,  that  after 
such  an  admission,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  the  question  in  that  precise  position  in 
which  it  stood  then,  that  is.  without  attempting  to  give  any  exposition  of  it  at  all.  However,  I  will 
admit,  that  your  attempt  affovds  a  spec\meu  of  ingenuiti/.  It  reminds  me  of  what  used  to  take  place 
at  school,  when  a  boy  had  been  so  negligent  and  idje  as  to  be  unable  to  say  his  lesson,  his  only 
resource  being  to  '  boggle'  it,  in  hopes  that  the  attention  of  the  master  might  be  so  diverted  at  the 
moment  of  his  hearing  it,  that  the  incapacity  and  blunders  might  escape  detection. 

"It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me,  that  I  am  compelled  to  write  so  disparagingly,  and  so 
discourteously,  of  your  exertions.  The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse.  It 
would  give  me,  indeed,  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  assent  and  to  go 
with  you,  instead  of  dissenting  and  going  against  you,  but  there  is  no  choice  of  ways,  one  only  being 
open — the  way  of  sincere  conviction  ;  and  to  my  own  arguments  I  ask  and  expect  that  no  greater 
leniency  may  be  shown. 

"  In  this  and  my  preceding  letter,  I  have  placed  before  you  the  most  important  part  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  centre  battle-ground  on  which  every  student  of  the 
stcience  should  take  his  stand,  coming  to  it  well-trained  and  well-prepared,  and  then  applying  the 
whole  strength  of  his  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  truth  and  detecting  falsehood;  for 
here  it  is  that  the  force  of  all  preceeding  arguments  becomes  concenlred,  and  the  issue  derived  is 
— right  or  wrong  wholli/ — leading,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  physical  well-being  and  happiness  of 
nations,  and  on  the  other,  to  their  misery,  degradation,  and  ultimate  subversion.  In  my  next  letter, 
I  will  comment  still  further  on  the  question  and  on  the  principle. 

"  1  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'No.  IG,  Doughty  Street,  November  Uth,  1842."  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON." 

ERRATUM.— On  the  last  Cover,  page  4,  18th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  'mu-se"  read  "nurse." 
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fleet' PAPERS. 

1^ 

THESE  Papers  are  pvincipally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickednessof  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  thatof  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  Anally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  i-ank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislat-e  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  naode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr.  Oastler  requests  that  all  letters  and  parcels  for  Mrs.  Oastler  or  himself  may,  hereafter, 

be  directed  to  '•  Tub  Queen's  Prison." 
William  Hulke,  Huddersfiehl. — ///Ae parts  of  the¥leet  Papers  are  delivered  to  him  without 

the  ornamental  cover,  it  is  a  fraud.     He  should  return  them,  and  require  the  proper  parts 

to  be  supplied.     The  parts  are  always  on  hand  at  the  publishers.     If  there  he  any  delay  in 

the  delivery  of  the  parts  or  numbers,  it  is  tkefauU  of  hii  agent. 
J.  B.  A.  is  received,  with  thanks. 
John  Perceval.  Kensington,  as  soon  as  possible. 
G.  W.  Baxter,  Llanidloes,  ditto. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  Oastler  having  had  many  communications  complaining  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  Fleet  Papers  through  the  booksellers  in  town  and  country,  has 
much  pleasure  in  informing  the  ]>ublic,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  two 
highly-respectable  London  Booksellers,  (see  imprint  at  foot,)  who  have  kindFy 
eonseuted  to  become 

PUBLISHERS    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS 

along  with  Mr.  PAVEY. 

**^*-  r^,t-»-  ».r^r^ 

The  Fleet  Pavers  are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers,  at  2J.  each;  also  in  Parts, 
.containing  four  VVeekl/  Numbers,  wiih  Ornamental  Covers,  at  9^.  each. 
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LONDON: 
W.     J,     CLExiV^ER,     80,     BAKEPv     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE ; 

JOHN  OLLIVIER,  59,  PALL  MALL; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND, 


{  2) 


Having  given  my  loyal  *'  subject"  a  book,  I  received  the  following  lines  in 
return.  I  am  sure  that  niy  factory  readers  will  not  blarae  rae  for  inserting 
ihem.— R.O. 

"  Lines  addressed  to  my  favourite  friend,  Mr.  Oastler,  on  his  presenting  me  with  a  hook. 


*' There  ar,e  whose  flow  of  eloquence 
Would  almost  make  a  statue  speak; 
And  others,  v\ho  make  tio  prelenre. 
Whose  fliut'ring  heart  nould  break. 
Ere  ihe.v  could  ^umrT^on  words  t' impart 
The  gushings  of  tlieir  grateful  heart. 
My  heart  is  warm— my  love  sincere; 
But,  all!   believe  me.  'lis  too  true, 
WJjen  most  I'd  thank  ti.e  friend  most  dear, 
Alas!  'lis  then  my  words  are  few. 


My  heart  disdains  by  words  to  prove 

How  d'ep.  how  fervent,  is  its  love! 

Siill  gratitude  can  never  bear 

To  waste  away  its  native  tire. 

Without  one  thought,  one  wish,  ane  care. 

One  uncontroulable  desire. 

To  make  it  clearly  understood, 

HovT  much  'twould  tliank  vou  if  it  could. 

'  C.  M.  WILLIAMS." 
''London,  November  2,  1842." 


(Extracted  from  the  Shropshire  Conservative,  J^ov.  12,  1842.^ 
"  THE  NEW  TARIFF  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

"  The  new  Tariff  is  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction,  and  justly  so,  to  the  farmers;  and  its 
iiifiuence  upon  the  price  of  provisions  is  accounted  for  in  various  wavs — some  supporters  (»f  the 
measure  wishing  to  ascribe  the  fall  in  provisions  not  to  the  Tariff  only,  but  to  the  poverty  uf  tht? 
working  classes.  One  thing  is  certain,  whilst  provisions  are  cheap,  labour  will  be  cheap,  an»i 
money,  therefore,  scarce,  which  of  itself  would  bring  down  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  still  n'!t  so 
1  luch  as  at  present  with  the  Tariff;  and  the  agriculiurist,  with  a  prosperous  season,  could  afford 
lae  natural  fall  in  price,  if  it  was  not  still  further  reduced  by  foreign  competition.  It  is  very  easy 
10  place  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  on  their  backs,  and  overthrow  all  their  sophistries,  even  ad- 
mitting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  landed  interest  would  bo  ruined,  to  gratify  their  (the 
millocrats')  speculations  and  greediness.  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  Free  Trade,  thai  is,  free 
imports  and  exports  to  all  parts  of  Europe?  If  we  agree  to  admit  ail  foreign  produce  free,  will 
others  do  the  same  by  us?  VVe  say  no;  and  we  give  the  following  foreign  Tarifife  ip  illustration  of 
our  argurnei.'t :  — 

"I. — The  Russian  Tariff,  \sf>\xeiS  in  November,  1841,  by  which  the  duty  on  worsted  or  vvoolleo 
goods,  and  mixed  worsied  and  cotKui.  was  raised  from  one  silver  rouble  per  pound  to  one  silver 
rouble  and  75  copecks,  (that  is.  from  35.  6^.  to  6*.  2d.  per  pound  English);  the  new  duty  is  from 
200  to  300  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  printed   goods  are  prohibited.     The  King  of  Prussia,  during 
liis  late  visit  to  St.  Petersburgh,  induced  the  Emperor  to  issue  a  more  favourable  ukase  for  the 
products  of  Prussia. 
"  II. — The  Portuguese  Tariff,  bearing  date  the  12th  of  December,  1841,  by  ^hich  the  duties  on 
English  woollens  were  raised  from  360  reis  per  pound  to  600  reis  per  pound.  The  latter  i.s  equal 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  percent,  on  i-lie  average  qualities  of  cloth  sent  to  Portugal.    Before 
1837,  (in  which  year  the  tariff  was  raised.)  the  duties  were  only  about  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
(though  nominally  15  per  cent.)     A  favourable  tariff  is  now  in  course  of  negotiation. 
'•  III.— T/ic  French  Tar  ff,  bearing  date  the  20ih  of  June,  1842.  by  which  the  duties  on  English 
linen  jams  and  linens  was  doubled,  and  made  almost  entirely  prohibitory — this  being  by  far  our 
largest  branch  of  export  to  France. 
••'  \y.—The  Belgian  Tariff,  issued  in  July.  1842,  by  which  the  duty  on  English  linens  and  linen 
yarns  was  raised   to  the  same  prohibi  ory  rate  as  the  Fr<nch,  in  obedience   to   the  dictation  ef 
France,  and  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  smuggling  of  English  linens  and  yarns  into  that  country 
through  Belgium. 
*'  V. —  ihe  United  States  Tariff,  bearing  date  August,  1842,  by  which  the  duty  on  woollens  was 
raised  from  29  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  worsted  goods  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  on 
cotton  goods   the  duty  was  made  nominally  30  per  cent.,  but  on   some  kinds  of  goods  it  is,  ia 
reality,  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  ad  valorefn,  and  ou  many  kinds  of  cottons,  woollens,  and  other 
goods,  the  duty  will  be  prohibitory. 
"  VI.— The  German  League  Tariff,  passed  September.  1842,  by  which  the  duty  on  one  of  the 
largest  branches  of  our  exports.  iMinely,  worsted  goods,  ligured  or  printed,  is  raised  from  30 
dollars  to  50  dollars  per  cwt.,  so  as  to  be,  in  many  cases,  prohibitory  ;  and  by  which  the  duty  on 
quincaillerie,  or  hardware,  is  increased  probably  50  dollars  per  cwt. 
"  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  next  month  the  Brazilian  Tariff  may  be  raised  very  greatly,  the 
Brazilian  Government  having  given  notice  to  that  effect;   but  we  hope  this  severe  blovv  will  be 
averted  by  ihe  concessions  which  Mr.  Ellis,  the  special  minister  lately  sent  out  to  Brazil,  is  em- 
jjpwered  to  make  on  the  sugar  duties. 
"  Has  not  a  great  part  of  ihe  civilized  world  by  this  declared  commercial  war  against  us?    We 
have  Russia,   Portugal,  France.   Belgium,   the  United    Stales,  and   the  Great  German   League, 
including  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  and  several  smaller  States,  and  Brazil  may 
suou  be  added  to  ibe  number,  all  opposed  to  Free  Trade.     Why,  they  have  the  common  sense  to  see 
that  home  protection  slwuld  be  the  first  duty  of  a  Slate.     Are  we  to  give  all  the  advantages,  and 
receive  none?  besides  sacriiiciug   the  fountain-head  of  all  our  prosperity,  the  soil?     It  is  a  cut- 
throat argument,  one  that  only  revolutionary  Radicals  can  be  expected  to  espouse." 


<(  3  ) 

LETTER   XXXV. 

THE  SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGE  OF  HOME  TRADE  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

To  J.R.  M'CULLOCn,  Esq. 

Sir, — 1  will  deviate  a  little  from  tlie  rejjular  course  of  my  argfument,  for  theqiur- 
pose  of  placing  under  your  observation  the  important  fact,  that  the  peopi- of  foreign  states  being- 
iir"-ed,  at  the  present  moment,  by  a  pressure  of  cireujnstanoes,  and  foreseeing  that  events,  if  not 
cliecked  and  controlled,  are  likely  to  inflict  on  them  injuries  of  the  most  disastrous  character,  are 
induced  to  direct  their  attention,  more  closely  than  heretofore,  to  the  true  nature  of  home  and  foreign 
trade. 

The  result  of  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  subject,  and  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
it  beinif  pursued,  is,  in  many  most  iiriporiant  instances,  a  rejection  of  ihe  Free  Trade  principle,  and 
an  adopiiv)nof  its  opposite  ;  such  a  principle  of  regulation  or  protection  being  either  recommendctl 
or  adopted,  as  shall  arrest  ihe  progress  of  destructive  competition. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  recently  been  brought  under  public  observation 
in  Europe,  by  the  Government  of  that  country  having  promulgated  a  new  tariff  of  duties.  Th« 
people  of  these  great  commercial  states  having  ventured  to  make  great  advances  in  the  ex- 
periment of  Free  Trade,  found  the  principle  to  be  false,  to  produce  the  very  reverse  in  practice 
of  that  which  was  anticipated  in  theory  ;  and  dearly  indeed  have  they  paid,  during  a  course  of  lee 
years,  for  their  temerity  in  having  changed  their  policy.  Ten  years  ago,  the  principle  of  Fre* 
Trade  was  the  princi|)le  of  their  choice.  At  that  period  they  sowed  the  seed  abundantly;  am 
since  that  period  their  harvest  has  been  matured,  and  they  have  reaped  the  fruits,  and  bitter  indeei 
have  they  proved.  Now  they  see  the  tremendous  error  they  have  committed,  they  repent  of  it,  anc 
return  to  their  former  policy. 

Other  instances,  of  similar  character,  are  now  furnished  us  by  the  most  powerful  nations  of  th» 
continent  of  Europe;  but  I  desire,  at  present,  to  make  particular  comment  on  one  case  only.  The 
instance  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  is  that  of  the  French  peo|)le.  I  am  induced  to  select 
this  iostatice,  and  to  luake  especial  comment  upon  it,  because  I  find,  that  the  reasons  advanced  by 
those  who  have  deliberated  on  the  question,  and  who  are  acting  on  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
are  of  a  nature  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  I  h^\e  advanced  in  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
cently addressed  to  you. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  formation  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  French  and  the  Bel- 
gian peojde  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Governments  of  these  two  countries;  and  I 
learn  from  ihe  Times  newspaper  of  Tuesday  the  8th  instant,  that  a  most  influential  and  important 
assembly  has  been  convened  and  organized  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  making 
public  the  results  which  may  be  apprehended,  if  such  a  treaty  of  coiumerce  as  that  which  is  contem- 
plated should  be  permitted  to  take  effect.  I  will  transcribe  the  announcement  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  important  assembly  as  it  has  been  transmitted  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times;  and  you 
will  then  see  the  coincidence  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  namely,  that  the  reasons  which  are 
assigned  for  claiming  protection  for  the  Home  Trade  of  France,  against  the  inroads  of  foreign 
competition,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  I  have  advanced,  and  which,  I  maintain,  exhibit 
the  true  causes  of  the  stability  of  empires.     The  case,  as  slated  in  the  Times,  is  as  follows: — 

••'I  wrote  you  three  days  since,"  says  our  Paris  correspondent,  ''to  caution  you  against  believing 
in  the  possibility  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  proceedings  at 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  principal  manufacturing  anil  comn^ercial  cities  and  towns  of  France, 
held  here  yesterday,  would  alone  justify  my  admonition. 

"The  meeting  ui  question  was  held  at  the  house  of  Lemaidelay,a  restaurateur  in  the  Rue  Rich- 
elieu, and  was,  in  fact,  a  second  Chamber  of  Deputies,  not  merely  because  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  France,  but  from  its  objects,  organization,  and  mode  of  proceeding.  One  of  the  resolutions 
carried,  will  remind   you  powerftilly  (or  rather  is  a  copy)  of  one  proposed  some  time  since  by  Mr. 
O  Connell  in  the  Repeal  Association  of  Dublin,  in  which  he  moved.  -That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  collect  facts  bearing  on  the  question  before  the  meeting,  and  particularly  to  procure  information 
respecting  the  slate  of  the  manufacturing  interests.'     There  was  this  difference,  however,  in  the 
objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  each — that  of  Mr.  OConnell's  motion  was  to  show  that  the  manu- 
factures of  Ireland  had  decreased  ;  that  of  the  resolution  yesterday  agreed  to  here  was  to  prove,  that 
'  French  manufacture  cannot  bear  competition  ;'  and  that' any  treaty  ot  commerce  wljich  woulddimi- 
nish  the  [)rotecting  duties  by  the  effeclof  which  they  now  exist,  would  give  to  them  their  death  blow.'  " 
On  the  spirit  of  this  and  other  resolutions,  and  which  animated  the  meeting,  as  it  does  all  con- 
cerned in  njanufaciures  in  France,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  make  an  observation.     The  perusal  of 
ihe  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  which  I  take  from  lUe  Journal  des  DebatSy 
will  enable  every  man  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  questions  agitated,  and  upon  the  correctness 
of  my  previous  view  of  the  practicability  of  inducing  France  to  enter  into  a   commercial  treaty, 
founded  on  principles  of  reciprocity  : — 

"The  assembly  first  proceeded,"  says  the  D6bats, '-'■  io  elect  M.Mimerel,  President;  M.  Barbet, 
(Mayor  of  Rouen,)  Vice  President ;  and  M  Randoing,  (President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Abbeville,)  Secretary.  The  chairman  forthwith  explaim  d  the  nature  of  the  meeting,  and  called 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  different  manufacturers  to  deliver  their  opinions.  After  having 
listened,  with  the  most  profound  attention,  to  the  several  speakers  during  many  hours,  the  meeting 
adopted  the  following  resolution: — 

"  '  Considering  that  the  entire  body  of  French  manufacturers  form  but  one  great  family, organ- 
ized and  developed  under  the  same  system  of  protection  for  national  labour;  that  having  for  its 
general  basis  agriculture  combined  with  the  culture  of  the  grape,  they  are  dependent  one  upon  the 
other;  that  ihe  ruin  of  one  would  cause  the  most  fatal  disasters  to  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  they  all  to- 
gether reproent,  not  only  the  class  of  producers,  but  likewise  that  of  consumers;  that  the  plan  of 
an  union  of  Customs, or  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Belgium,  founded  upon  an  ill-understood  political 
interest,  is  of  a  nature  to  strike  them  to  the  heart. 


ill 

"  '  Considerinjj  that  tlie  danger  is  imminent,  that  tlie  announced  adjournment  of  the  Government 
measure  is  not  a  remedy,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  permanent  evil,  which  (he  manufac- 
turing interests  could  notsupport,  and  that  consequently,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  present  without 
delay  a  defence  in  common,  and  to  act  upon  the  public  mind  by  demonsiraiing  and  publishing  facts.' 

"  The  assembly  determines: — 

"  'Article  1,  There  shall  be  formed  by  the  officers  of  the  assembly  above  ejected  committees 
chosen  from  the  different  branches  of  manufactures. 

"  '  Those  committees  shall  be  commissioned  to  search  for  and  collect  all  the  details  and  sta- 
tistical returns  connected  with  manufaciures,  whirh,  by  disclosing  their  real  position,  vrill  demon- 
strate the  consequences  of  the  reductions  qf  our  Customs'  duiies. 

"'Article  2.  Those  committees,  when  united,  will  discuss  and  arrange  the  produce  of  their 
labours.  They  will  present,  with  the  shortest  possible  delay,  a  repoijt  calculated  to  enlighten  the 
King's  Government  and  the  two  Chambers.' 

"The  officers  elected  by  the  assembly  were  then  instructed  to  draw  up  a  collective  letter  to 
the  Cabinet  Ministers,  which  letter  is  to  be  laid  before  a  general  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monda/ 
■ext." 

On  reading  the  account  which  is  thus  given  of  this  important  and  influential  assembly,  and  on 
considering  the.  great  object  which  it  has  in  view,  a  f  eling  of  regret  arises  that  a  necessity  should 
exist  for  any  such  assembly  being  convened.  Every  good  citizen  must  lament  when,  in  the  commu- 
nity of  which  he  is  a  member,  any  body  of  the  people  is  especially  organized  for  the  purpose  which 
is  here  avowed  ;  for  by  it  one  of  two  facts  is  esiablished — either  that  great  error  or  deficiency  exists 
in  the  constitution  of  the  governing  power  of  the  country,  or  else  that  the  people  entertain  and  are 
misled  by  a  factious  and  rebellious  spirit.  Nothing  short  of  a  most  pressing  emergency,  a  know- 
ledge of  injustice  and  a  perception  of  great  impending  danger,  can  warrant  such  an  effort  lieing  made. 
But,  however  important  lliis  view  of  the  question  may  be.  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  point  which  I 
iiave  in  view.  This  point  is,  the  re^l  nature  of  i.he  question  at  issue  between  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  members  who  compose  the  assembly. 

With  regard  to  this  point.  I  desire  to  fix  your  attention  oil  the  fact,  that  in  the  ma'n  resolution 
which  is  adopted  by  the  assembly,  the  reason  is  given  why  the  existing  home  trade  of  France  ought 
not  to  be  abandoned  for  the  new  or  foreign  trade  of  Oejgium;  and  this  reason  is.  that  the  entire  body 
of  French  manufacturers  and  producersof  agricuJtural  commodities  form  ONE  family,  the  interests 
being  mutually  dependent;  and  that  injury  accruing  to  one  niu-t  be  conveyed  likewise  to  others 
and  to  all.  because  of  this  mutual  connexion  and  dependence.  This  stale  of  facts  is  precisely  the 
»arue  as  that  on  which  I  have  based  my  argument.  You  will  perceive,  that  the  members  of  the 
French  assembly  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  that  stale  of  things  whirh  political  economists 
and  statesmen  of  the  modern  school  have  so  assiduously  inculcated,  and  which  they  siill  so  perti- 
naciously maintain.  The  state  of  things  to  which  I  allude  is  the  springing  up  of  a  demand  for  new 
commodities,  which  must  be  wrotight  for  the  purpose  of  being  given  to  the  foreigner  in  exchange  for 
the  preferred  commodity  imported,  or  substituted  for  that  of  home  growth  or  manufacture. 

When  political  economists  and  statesmen  advise  the  people  of  a  country  to  pay  no  regard  to 
the  fact  that  a  particular  commodity  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  urge 
i^em  to  desert  their  fellow  countrymen,  in  order  to  buy  wherever  they  can  buy  cheapest  and  best, 
they  seek  to  reconcile  them  to  this  apparent  injustice,  by  assuring  them,  that  compensation  will 
arise  out  of  the  transaction  itself  to  rhe  peoi>le  in  general.  This  compensation,  they  say,  is  to 
come  by  means  of  the  NEW  demand  whirh  will  spring  up  for  those  commodities  which  the  foreigner 
will  want  in  exchange  for  the  articles  which  are  the  produce  of  foreign  labour.  This  is  the  sub- 
stantial point  of  the  whole  argument.  This  promised  compensation  the  members  of  the  French 
assembly  distrust  and  denv.  They  view  it  just  in  the  light  in  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  which  is 
t^atof  a  mere  fiction,  having  for  its  origin  the  inventive  faculties  of  a  school  of  shallow  political 
economists  and  uninstructed  statesmen  ;  ali  of  whom,  when  pressed  to  the  point  of  proof,  desert 
their  position,  and  have  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  mean  and  disgrareful  evasions  and  substitutions. 
They  evince  a  consciousness  of  weakness,  and  an  apprehension  of  having  committed  error;  and  yet 
they  are  devoid  of  the  honour  which  should  induce  them  to  avow  either  the  one  or  the  oiher.  Well, 
indeed,  would  it  have  been  if  the  millions  of  distressed  people  who  have  been  lured  to  their  ruin  by 
this  deceitful  fiction  of — ample  compensatio.n — had  been  as  discerning  and  as  distrustful  as  the 
members  of  the  French  assembly;  but  the  assurance  of — ample  compensation — having  been  boldly 
advanced,  and  the  baitgiided  with  many  magnificent  promises,  the 'emptation  has  proved  toosucce.s8- 
fal,  for  tho  people  have  been  led  to  acquiesce. 

And  now,  what  a  gloomy  and  awful  prospect  is  opened  to  us  by  the  important  facts  which  I  have 
referred  to  in  this  letter — the  greatest  commercial  empires  of  the  world  being,  just  at  this  period,, 
about  to  adi/pt,  in  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore,  oppo-ile  principles,  and  to  pursue  opposite 
courses:  for  whilst  the  statesmenof  foreign  Jiatipns  are  resolved  on  rejecting  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  the  statesmen  of  our  own  country  are  beitig  led,  more  and  more,  into  the  adoption  of  them. 
What  a  lamentable  collision  must  thus  ensue!  Are  we  thus  to  go  on,  even  unto  the  end,  making 
uporl  of  these  great  and  deeply  interesting  questions?  Is  the  mighty  truth,  whose  aid  we  so  much 
require,  still  to  be  left  to  the  cliance  investigation  of  one  political  economist  or  another,  whilst 
worldly-minded  and  unprincipled  statesmen  use  the  subject  as  a  mere  instrument  for  elevating  one 
party  and  depressing  another  ?  Will  not  some  man  of  superior  intelligence,  of  disinterested  virtue, 
of  elevated  moral  perception,  and  of  undaunted  resolution,  l>c  permitted  to  rise  from  amongst  the 
ranks  of  our  statesmen,  and  rescueus  from  the  degraded  condition  into  which  we  are  sinking?  Thif 
may  be  periniited,  and  we  will  hope  that  it  will  be  permitted,  tliough,  on  surveying  attentively  tlie 
^hole  political  hemisphere,  no  spirit  of  this  nature  is  discoverable  even  in  the  horizon,  while  the 
position  which  such  a  spirit  should  now  occupy  is  that  of  the  zenith. 

1  remain,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant. 
No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  November  21st,  1842.  "  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clere^y  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Properiy.  The. object  of  the  writer  v/ill  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitJitional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the. fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  18 
jiow  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesinen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  ipiode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
>ipon  their  original  foundation— Christianity  ;^-and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
])reserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  par4;isans,  who  are  now  paving 
llie  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oastler  requests  tkatull  lellersand  parcels  for  Mrs.  Oastlbr  or  himself  may  ^liereafLer^ 
he  directed  to  '"  Tub  Queen's  Prison." 

William  Kenworthv.  Brookhouse  Mills,  Blackburn. — Many  thanks  for  his  pamphlet,^''  Inven- 
tions and  Hours  of  Laborer." 

*'A  HuDDERSFiELD  Friend." — TJie  pamphlet  is  received.  When  Mr.  Oastler  is  more  settled^ 
it  will  be  perused,  and  his  request  shall  he  attended  to. 

*' A  Well-wisher,"  (post-mark  Tottenham  Court  Road.) — The  five  pound  Bank  of  England 
note.,  ichich  he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  Mr.  Oastler.,  is  received.  The  receiver  would  thank 
his  unknown  friend  in  terms  heftting,  if  words  were  given  him.  He  is  thankful  for  this,  so 
opportune,  benefaction. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  Oastler  having  had  many  communications  complaining  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  Fhet  Papers  through  the  booksellers  in  town  and  country,  has 
much  pleasure  in  informing  the  public,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  two 
liighly-respectable  I^ondon  Booksellers,  (see  imprint  at  foot,)  who  have  kindly 
consented  to  become  i^, 

PUBLISHERS    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS 

alon?  with  Mr.  PAVEY. 


The  Fleet  Papers  are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers,  at  2rf.each;  also  in  Parts, 
containing  four  Weekly  Numbers,  with  Ornamental  Covers,  at  9^/.  each. 
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JOHN  OLLiyiER,  59,  PALL  MALL; 


AND 


^OHN  PAVEY,  47;  H0LY>YELL  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NOTICE    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS, 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS  are  OTcrflowinor  with  philanthropy  and  patriotism.     It  would  be  well, 
if  ihe  world  had  a  few  more  Oasilers.— TAe  Hull  Packet,  November  11,  1842. 


"  KENSINGTON  NEW  POOR  LAW  UNION. 

"Kensington,  Novemher  10th,  1842. 
"  Dear  Sir. — In  two  former  letters  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  insert  in  your  Fleeters, 
J  recapitulated   several  cases  of  paupers  whose  deaths  had   been  accelerated  in  the  Kensington 
Union  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law.     I  desire  now  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  introduction  of  that  odious  measure  into  this  parish,  which   I  will   preface  will)  a  few 
observations  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  the  parisliioners  were  placed,  which  rendered  the  in- 
terference of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  entirely  unnecessary,  and.  in  my  opinion,  very  revolting. 
"The  parish  of  Kensington,  which  is  composed  of  the  two  populous  districts  of  Brompton  and 
of  Kensington,  stretches  north  and  south  from  three  to  four  miles,  and  varies  in  extent,  from  east 
to  west,  from  one  to  two  miles.     The  population  at  the  last  census  in   1841,  amounted  to  :26,S'i9 
inhabitants;  and  this  population,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  on  account  of  the  numerous  buildings 
%\hich  have  lately  been  erected,  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  Kensington  and  Brompton.     The 
^vorkhouse,  \>hich  is  calculated  to  hold  about  315  persons,  is  very  conveniently  situated  in  respect 
6f  both  these  divisions.     This  workhouse  was  built  in  1777,  under  a  local  act ;  and  although  the 
bu  Iding  has  no  exterior  beauty,  yet  the  sleeping  rooms  within  are  spacious  and  lofty,  and  they  are 
a^cended  to  on  each  sideby  an  airy  stone  staircase,  with  iron  banisters.     By  the  local   act,  the 
jiianagement  of  the  poor  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  tifiy-seven  trustees,  amongst  whom  4he  Vicar 
and  the  two  churchwardens,  and  the  three  overseers  for  the  year,  were  included;  and  when  any  ~ 
vacancies  occurred  among  the  remainder,  they  were  filled  up  by  ballot  in  vestry  every  three  years. 
Under  these  officers,  the  poor  were  not  only  well  provided  for,  but  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
parish  was  often  the  boast  of  the  parishioners,  and   ministers  of  the  Crown  have  been   invited  to 
inspect  the  working  of  the  system  established  amongst  them  ;  and  that  that  system  was  a  wholesome 
one,  and  thai  the  expenses  of  the  parish  were  reduced  to  as  low  a  rate  as  was  consistent  with  jus- 
tice to  the  very  numerous  pauper  population  which  the  parish  contains,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  poor,  for  thf  three  years  previous   to   the   formation  of  the   union,  being 
gradually  reduced  from  7757/..  to  7598/.,  and  7,222/.,  with  a»  unvarying  rate  of  2*.  Id.  or  2s.  in 
the  pound,  on  a  rental  of  103MOL 

"  One  would  have  thought,  that  a  system  like  this,  acknowledged  also  by  a  Deputy  Poor  Law 
Commissioner  himself  to  be  so  excellent,  as  to  serve,  in  many  respects,  as  a  model  for  other  unions, 
and  founded  upon,  and  fenced  by,  the  protection  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  have  been  secured 
from  reckless  innovation.  But,  Sir,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  above  those  considerations 
^^hich  influence  ordinary  men,  and  above  Acts  of  Parliament^  I  think  the  sequel  will  show  the 
folly,  the  wickedness,  of  intrusting  three  men  with  such  unconstitutional  power. 

''In  December,  1836,  the  three  Kings  of  Somerset  House  first  issued  their  mandate  to  the 
parochial  officers,  intimating  that  they  had  formed  Kensington  cum  Twyford,  with  Chelsea,  into  an 
union,  and  commanding  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  election  of  ten 
guardians  for  the  parish  of  Kensington,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  union.  1  am  in- 
formed also,  by  one  of  the  parish  officers,  that  this  mandate  was  accompanied  by,  or  followed  by,  a 
menace  of  all  manner  of  pains  and  penalties  in  c§ise  they  should  disoijey;  but  I  do  not  find  these 
minatory  clauses  in  the  original  order. 

"  Kensington  cum  Twyford  !  the  cool  impertinence  of  this  is  beyond  belief.  Any  person  would 
imagine,  from  the  fami'iar  manner  in  which  these  two  parishes  are  associated,  that  there  had  been 
a  primeval  and  continued  connexion  between  them — at  least  that  they  were  contiguous  ;  but  Ken- 
."•ingion  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Chelsea;  on  the  east  by  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
Jiiinster;  on  the  north-east  by  Paddington;  on  thetionh  by  Willsden  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Fulham 
and  Hammersmilh.  The  inhabitants  of  Kensington  asked  where  Twyford  was?  and  at  last  it  was 
discovered,  thai  this  small  hamlet  lay  somefour  or  fivemiiesoff  at  the  north-west  angle  of  tlie  parish 
of  Hammersmith.  The  officers  of  Ken^iington  refused  to  acknowledge  the  preposterous  order  of  theic 
three  new  legislators;  and  one  of  them,  I  am  told,  ;o  turn  the  Commissioners  to  ridicule,  returned, 
•s  a  guardian  for  the  parish  of  Twyford,  an  old  lady  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  the  sule  resi- 
dent jiroprietor  in  the  hamlet  qualijied  to  hold  this  enviable  office. 

''  But  the  fate  of  Kensmgion  was  sealed.  A  small  party  was  formed  in  the  parish,  of  men, 
some  of  whom  were  favourable  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  bitten  by  the  union  mania — some  were 
for  giving  the  law  'a  fair  trial.'  The  Poor  Law  Comiiiissioiiers,  nothing  daunted  by  the  resistance 
of  the  overseers,  sent  down  a  new  order,  rescinding  the  first  abortive  attempt  at  unionizing,  and 
f  )rming  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Paddington,  Hammersmith,  and  Fulham  into  one  monstrous  union. 
They  now  desired  the  overseers  again  to  proceed  forthwiih  to  the  i-lection  oi  six  guardians  for  tJie 
parish.  The  officers,  however,  still  refused.  But  the  parish  was  asleep.  The  order  for  the  election 
of  guardians  was  rescinded  and  renewed  from  month  to  month,  until  at  last,  in  July,  the  officers 
of  the  year  1837  were  found  willing  to  obey.  The  uate-payeus  were  nkveii  consulted.  The 
orders  were  issued  for  the  election  ofguardians;  and  when,  at  last,  the  inhahiiants  were  summoned 
in  vestry,  they  were  told,  that  all  opposition  was  useless,  and  that  their  remonstrances  came  too 
late.  Thus  the  rate-payers  of  Kensington  were  surprised  out  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
deprived  of  ibcir  local  government;  and  the  local  act,  which  the  parish  had  been  at  the  expense 
of  procuring,  was  abrogated  without  their  ccinsent;  and  thus  the  signature  of  three  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Nicholls,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Lefevre.  superseded  a  law  parsed  by  the  King,  the  Lords,  and 
the  Commons,     Hqw  long  that  splendid  emanr.iion  from  the  biain  of  this  trinity,  the  union  of  Ken- 


sinfton,  Paddington,  Fnlham,  and  Hammersmith  cum  Chelsea,  was  destined  to  last,  I  will  reserve 
for  another  letter.  In  the  meantime,  I  can  only  exclaim,  who  can  wonder  at  the  people  being  dis- 
gusted with  our  modern  legi8lation?  and 

*'  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

'*  JOHN  PERCEVAL." 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  TRADE  IN  HUMAN  FOOD. 

To  J.R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — As  I  have  fully  elucidated  the  nature  of  that  principle  which,  I  maintain,  is 
alone  applicable  to  the  proper  commercial  dealings  of  mankind,  I  will  now  show  how  this  principle 
may  be  applied  to  the  trade  in  those  materials  which  constitute  sustenance  or  the  food  of  man,  so 
tJial,  however  extended  or  populous  a  natioa  may  have  become,  all  its  inhabitants  may  be  able  to 
acquire  a  sufficiency  of  aliment. 

Now,  the  particular  facts  by  which  I  have  constructed  my  argument,  are  those  which  arise  from 
a  division  of  labour  or  the  adoption  of  separate  employments,  one  man  having  undertaken,  by  his 
labour,  to  produce  one  commodity,  and  another  man  having  undertaken  to  produce  another  com- 
modity, and,  by  commencing  and  carrying  on  an  exchange  of  commodities,  a  social  compact  is 
formed. 

I  have  shown,  that  the  great  and  unvarying  moral  law,  by  the  influence  of  which  the  develope- 
ment  of  natural  resources  is  to  be  commenced  and  continued  to  any  extent,  so  as  to  insure  the  good 
physical  condition  of  man,  is  JUSTICE.  That  in  every  operation  which  one  man  has  undertaken 
to  perform  in  conjunction  with  another,  or  with  many,  the  rule  of  justice  is  to  be  observed  ;  and 
that  by  an  observance  of  this  rule,  a  strict  combination  or  union  of  interests  is  established. 

Here,  then,  there  is  presented  to  us  a  very  particular  feature  of  the  case,  which  is,  that  many 
persons  in  a  community,  although  their  very  existence  depends  upon  a  supply  of  food,  yet  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  act  of  cultivating,  procuring,  or  supplying,  this  all-important  material 
for  themselves.  In  the  separation  of  employments  which  has  been  established,  they  have  betaken 
themselves  to  other  and  distinct  occupations,  so  that  their  labour  is  of  a  very  different  character; 
and  yet  by  means  of  the  commodities  vshich  they  do  procure  by  the  exercise  of  their  labour  and 
ingenuity,  they  are  able  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  food,  because  those  whose  labour  is  directed  to 
the  cultivation  or  raising  of  food  are  working  for  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  working  for 
the  producers  of  food,  each  and  all  being  in  want  of  the  several  commodities  produced. 

On  attempting,  then,  to  preserve  the  truth  of  this  great  question,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  facts 
which  I  have  just  stated.  A  given  supply  of  the  materials  of  food  is  most  essential ;  but  equally — 
EQUALLY — essential  also  is  a  demand  for  those  commodities  by  means  of  which  other  persons, 
■who  are  not  producers  of  food,  derive  the  power  of  procuring  their  food.  These  commodities  may, 
in  truth,  be  called  their  food,  even  though  they  may  consist  of  articles  of  clothing,  of  articles  of 
necessary  furniture,  of  articles  of  luxury,  or  any  other  articles ;  for,  if  it  is  by  the  instrumentality 
alone  of  these  productions,  that  the  persons  who  possess  them  can  acquire  food,  so  they  are,  in  cha- 
racter, the  same  to  them  as  food  itself. 

In  order  to  show  the  operation  of  the  principle,  or  to  prove  how  the  power  of  procuring  food 
may,  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  be  insured  on  the  one  hand,  or  destroyed  on  the  other,  I  will 
suppose  a  case  as  appertaining  to  two  nations — and  these  shall  be  France  and  Great  Britain.  1  will 
.suppose,  that  amongst  the  various  commodities  which  the  people  of  France  produce  and  consume, 
two  of  the  principal,  in  aggregate  bulk  and  value,  are  Wheat  and  Cotton  Manufactures.  The  ag- 
gregate annual  amount  of  wheat  which  is  produced  and  exchanged,  over  and  above  that  portion 
t\hich  the  producers  themselves  require  for  their  own  consumption,  shall  be  10  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  of  cotton  manufactures  there  shall  be  the  same  amount.  Thus,  there  will  be,  of  these 
two  commodities,  an  annual  amoiuit  of  20  millions  sterling  which  is  exchanged  in  France  for  au 
equal  amount  of  various  OTHER  commodities  which  the  producersof  wheat  and  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures are  in  want  of.  The  amount,  therefore,  which  is  here  connected  and  directly  dependent,  is 
40  millions,  minus  the  amount  which  those  two  parties  exchange  between  themselves. 

Now,  I  will  suppose  a  similar  state  of  things  to  exist  in  Great  Britain.  Here,  also,  there  shall 
be  an  aggregate  production  of  wheat  of  the  value  of  10  millions  of  pounds  over  aad  above  that  por- 
tion which  the  producers  consume  themselves,  and  likewise  an  annual  aggregate  production  of 
cotton  manufactures,  of  10  millions  value,  under  similar  circumstances — these,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  French  people,  being  exchanged  for  a  variety  of  OTHER  commodities,  thus  constituting  a 
national  production  of  TWO  values,  the  value  sold  and  that  given  in  exchange,  making  together 
the  amount  of  40  millions,  less,  as  before,  the  amount  exchanged  between  these  two  classes  of  pro- 
ducers. It  is  evident,  that  the  vast  bulk  of  productions  has  been  brought  into  existence  by  the 
exercise  of  the  labour  of  man  ;  and  that  it  affords  employment  and  support  to  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  labourers  ;  the  productions  themselves  being  adjusted  and  determined  by  the  great  law  of 
demand — the  aggregate  amount  of  demand  indicating  or  being  the  only  righ<t  and  safe  measure  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  supply. 

Matters  being  in  this  state  with  regard  to  the  people  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  I  will  stjppose 
that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  these  countries  in  the  value  of  the  tv.o  commodities  which  f 
Imveadduced.  In  France  wheat  is,  as  compared  with  the  wheatof  Great  Bi  itajn,  cheap  ;  and  the  cotton 
inanufacturcs  are,  as  coinpared  with  those  of  Great  Briiaiu,  dear.     To  .state  the  case  by  tigUAta, 


ill 

the  number  8  shall  represent  in  France  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  number  12  the  price  of  cotton 
manufactures;  whilst  in  .Great  Britain  the  reverse  of  this  is  tht  case,  the  price  of  wheat  being  as 
12,  and  that  of  cotton  manufactures  as  8.  Now  it  must  be  remarked  here,  that  with  respect  to  the 
comparative  advantage  derived  b^  the  people, of  both  nations,  there  is  an  equalily  ;  for  if  the 
people  of  France  have  to  pay  a  dearer  price  for  their  fabrics  of  cotton  than  is  paid  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  this  is  made  up  to  them  by  the  cheaper  price  of  their  wheat;  and  so  in  the  case 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  they  having  to  pay  a  dearer  price  for  their  wheat,  and  compensation 
being  made  to  ihem  by  the  cheaper  price  of  their  manufactures. 

Such  being  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  general  merchants,  whose  sole  object  is  commercial 
profit,  discern  that  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  what,  in  their  estimation,  is  a  good  trade,  is  here 
offered,  consequently,  they  wish  to  be  permitted  to  introduce  the  cheaper  artirjes  freely  inio  the 
markets  of  both  countries.  They  know  that  by  buying  w:heat  in  the  markets  of  France,  and  selling 
it  in  the  markets  ofGreat  Britain,  that  they  will  be  able  to  realize  a  profit  greater  than  usual,  until 
the  level  of  prices  or  value  becomes  adjusted;  they  know  also  that  the  same  prospect  of  goo«i  prolit 
is  opened  by  the  opportunity  of'  buying  the  cotton  manufactures  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and 
selling  them  iti  those  of  France.  Before,  however,  any  such  trade  is  permitted  to  be  entered  upon, 
a  very  important  question  must  be  asjced  and  answ.ered.  Those  persons  on  whom  is  devolved  the 
high  duty  of  superintending  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  both  countries,  will  require  to  have  their 
minds  satisfied  as  to  the  effect  which  such  a  trade  as  that  proposed  would  have  upon  the  capital,  and 
hence  upon  tl)^  labour,  of  the  two  countries  in  question.  Upon  this  the  merchants,  and  those  politi- 
cal economists  who  argue  for  the  interests  of  the  merchants,  assure  those  who  govern  that  the  change 
will  be  beneficial  to  both  countries,  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  France  will  be  able  to  buy  impor- 
tant articJes  of  clothing,  namely,  cotton  manufactures,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  ihe«e 
commodities  are  supplied  to  them  by  their  own  countrymen;  and  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  able  to  buy  a  chief  article  of  food  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  it  in  their  own  home  markets.  But, 
still  the  guardians  of  the  public  Avelfare.  being  acute  enough  to  perceive  that  the  enticing  word 
oenefU,  which  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the  case,  rests  merely  on  vague  assertion,  press  for  some- 
thing belter  defined  to  be  offered  to  their  understanding.  Instead  of  a  weak  and  evasive  supply  of 
\vords,  ihey  demand  a  solid  and  a  well-arranged  supply  of  facts. 

Thus  they  proceed  to  say  to  the  merdiants — ii  is  very  evident,  that  if  the  people  of  France 
should  be  induced  to  substitute  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  for  those  which  are  made 
by  the  labour  of  their  own  countrymen,  great  immediate  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the  capital 
invested,  and  on  the  labour  employed,  in  making  these  commodities  in  France;  and  likewise,  that 
injury  of  a  similar  character  would  be  inflicted  on  the  capital  and  labour  which,  in  Great  Britain, 
are  invested  and  employed  in  producinjj  wheat ;  and  in  addition  to  these  extensive  injuries,  that 
injury  would  also  be  inflicted  on  the  capital  and  labour  which  are  invested  and  employed  in  both 
countries  for  supplying  the  manufacturers  in  France,  and  the  agriculturists  in  Great  Britain,  with 
those  productions  which  the  persons  whose  property  is  thus  invested,  and  whose  labour  is  employed, 
require  for  their  consumption,  since  the  power  of  buving  or  demanding  these  commodities  is  derived 
alone  from  the  PROSPERITY  of  these  two  great  sources  of  production,  or  trades. 

Such  are  the  formidable  objections  which  ^re  advanced;  end  the  question  then  is,  How  can  they 
be  dissipated,  and  the  case  of  i^ie  merchants  su-^tained  ? 

The  advocates  of  the  change  will  reply: — We  admit  that  immediate,  or  direct  injury,  will  be 
inflicted  on  those  whose  capital  and  labour  are  engaged  in  the  manuCarfures  of  France  for  which 
those  of  Great  Britain  should  be  substituted,  and  also  on  the  capital  and  labour  engaged  in  the 
agriculture  of  Great  Britain ;  but  notwithstanding  this  loss,  we  assert,  that  such  an  increase  or  ex- 
pansion will  ensue  in  the  capital  invested  in  growing  wheat  in  France,  and  in  the  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  as  will  afford  compen«iation.  and  far  more  than  simple  compen- 
sation, for  the  loss  which,  we  admit,  will  be  incurred  in  the  first  instance. 

Now,  Sir,  here  is  laid  open  the  heart  of  the  great  question  ;  and  I  feel  certain  you  will  admit, 
thatl  have  stated  fairly  and  fully  the  grounds  on  which  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  rest  their 
argument.  The  result  predicated  by  ihem  of  the  change  which  they  propose,  is,  a  greater  progres- 
sive increase  in  the  aggregate  of  the  national  capital  than  accrued  theretofore,  leading,  of  course,  lo 
a  greater  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour,  and  thus  extending,  in  the  aggregate,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the  conveniences  of  life,  amongst  all  the  people  or  nations  who 
engage  in  adopting  their  principle.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  sound  plea,  a  good  plea,  and  the  only 
right  plea.  If  it  could  be  subsiantialed  by  the  evidence  which  they  adduce,  all  would  be  right  with 
the  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  and  I  should,  without  the  least  hesitation,  assent  to  the  palm  of  victory 
being  awarded  to  them.  But  the  question  still  remains, — Is  the  evidence  true  to  the  plea?  This 
little,  though  ail-important  word— TRUE— still  stands  in  the  way,  and  demands  to  be  satisfied, 
like  the  angel  in  the  path  of  Balaam.  I  maintain,  that  the  evidence  on  which  the  plea  is  grounded 
is  wholly  false;  that  the  course  of  action  adverted  to,  instead  of  bping  a  good  course,  and  leading 
to  increase,  is  a  bad  course,  and  leading  to  decrease;  and  I  maintain,  moreover,  that  the  character 
which  I  thus  attribute  to  it  is  PROVED  by  my  preceding  argument. 

You  have  ventured  to  treat  substantially  (his,  the  main  question,  and  your  version  of  it  is  on 
record.  I  shall  show,  that  having  advanced  the  plea,  you  bave  signally  and  entirely  failed  in  the 
.substantiation  of  it;  and  I  shall  show  more  than  this,  for  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  your  own 
proposition  excludes,  by  words  of  the  most  perfect  preciseness  and  accuracy,  the  whole  body  of  the 
])lea  itself,  which  is — greater  increase.  By  your  |)lea,  yon  predicate  greater  increase — by  the  pro- 
position you  advance  in  sustainment  of  your  plea,  you  reject  greater  increase  altogether.  This  I 
must  reserve  for  my  next  communication. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
No.  10,  Doughty  Street,  November  28ih,  1812.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Weahing,  Somers  To\vn. — True.  Sir  Robert  has  not  deceived  the  landlords,  but  thei/,  beins; 
mesmerized,  kav.  suffered  him  to  betray  them.  If  the  Premier  is  not  in  league  with  the 
Leag^uer.s.  whi/  does  he  7iot  proceed  against  them  by  laio,  as  he  has  done  against  the  artizans? 
Does  J.  JV.  say  he  may  7int  have  proof  of  the  Leaguers'  guilt  ?  Mr.  Oastler  knows  that  he 
has.  Again.,Sir  Robert  Peel  has  asserted,  that  it  is  a  loise  principle  ''  to  buy  at  the  cheapest 
market,  and  to  sell  at  the  dearest " — by  that  admissio7i.  he  throws  protection  and  regulation 
overboard,  and  distinctly  avows  himself  to  be  a  Leaguer.  Mr.  0.  will  be  happy  to  see  his 
friend,J.JV. 

**  A  Well-wisher,"  (post-mark  Toilenham  Court  Road.) — Miss  Tatham  desires  that  her  un- 
known friend  icill  accept  her  sincere  thanks  for  his  very  kind  present  of  Jive  pounds^  which 
she  has  duly  received. 

F.  W..  ll\x(\d^\-^te\(\.-r-Thanks  for  sympathy,,  and  also  for  the  recipe  for  the  destruction  of  the 
vermin. 

J.  Mitchell,  Preston. — Mr.  Oastler  has  received  his  kind  and  interesting  communication, 
Mafiy  thanks.  It  is  well  to  mark  the  progress  of  humbug  outside.  Just  now,  Mr.  Oastler  is 
in  onjlict  with  tyranny  inside. 

JoiTN  Smith.  Lepton.  near  Huddersfield. — JVhen  his  statement  respecting  Norton's  wages  and 
weavers  arrives,  it  shall  have  early  attention. 

"Name  omitted."  (being  under  the  influence  of  the  "bUck-book.") — Agreed,  about  the  danger 
of  the  course  pursued  by  Sir  Robert  Peel— '■'■  ruin  to  his  own  order."  The  Leaguer  wflsmore 
honest  than  '•  his  order,'''  when  he  confessed  to  a  working  m,a7i,  "  thai  a  general  reduction  of 
wages  must  take  place  when  we  are  brought  into  competition  with  foreign  count7nes  by  Free 
Trade.'''  IVhy  do  7iot  the  lecturers  and  pa7nphlets  of  the  Leaguers  instil  that  truth  into  the 
minds  of  the  working  classes  ?.  f^  hy,  because  it  is  a  truth  which  loould  endanger  their 
craft. 

The  following  correspondence  will  explain  itself : — * 

"  To  Mr.  Oastler,  the  Queen's  Prtsox. 

"  59,  Pall  Mall,  November  29,  1812. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn,  by  several  of  my  customers,  to  the  last 
number  of  your  Papers,  and  which  I  have  just  read  with  sorrow.  You  will  reiuember,  the 
objectio7i  I  made  to  the  Agricultural  Advocate,  which  I  published  some  months  ago,  was  the 
personality  displayed  by  the  Editor  toicards  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  re>narks  on  Sir  Roberfs 
Government.  I  regret  to  find  the  same  feeli7ig,buli7i  amuchmore  forcibledegree,  pervading 
the  last  number  of  yo7ir  Paper's.  As  I  fear  such  language  is  calculated  to  damage  one's  indi- 
vidual prospects,  icilhout  even  benefting  the  ca7/se  yoxi  advocate,  1 77iust,  reluctantly  how- 
ever, request  you  will  remove  my  natnefrom  the  wrapper  of  your  Paper. 

"  /  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

''JOHN  ollivier:^ 

"  To  John  Ollivier,  Esq.,  59,  Pall  Mall, 

'■  The  Quee7i's  Prison,  November  30,  1842. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must.     I  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Peelites  to  extinguish  'the  light  of  the  Constitution.'    But,nevermind ;  ?iotwith- 
standing  new  Conservative  bai-s,  grate^^  and  walls.  Constitutional  beams  shall  be  reflected 
from  this  prison.  "  /  am,  7ny  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

''RICHARD  OASTLER. 
"P.S. — Of  course  I  may  use  the  covers  of  the  Parts  which  are  printed. — R.O." 

Well.  then.  7ny  friend  Ollivier  will  no  longer  be  the  publisher  of  the  Fleet  Papers.  There, 
at  present,  the  Conservative  spile  ends  outside.  1 77iust,  if  possible.  preve7it  its  entrance  here. 
These  Conservatives  cannot  endure  a  Tory,  "-all  of  the  olden  time."  They  would  prefer 
ruin  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  rather  than  be  alarmed  into  safety  by  a?i  unflinching 
Tory.  Dly  friend  Olliviei'^s  '^  customers"  may  attempt  to  extinguish  the  Fleet  Papers,  ^«/i^ 
time  will,  most  likely,  prove,  that  the  Fleet  Papers  will  be  read  when  those  Conservative 
expectants  are  forgotten. 


LONDOi>i: 
W.     J.     CLExiVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 


and 


JOHN  PAVjpy,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 


ill 

Many  of  my  readers  will  thank  me  for  inserting  the  following  brief  sketch  of  one 
of  the  best  men  and  most  excellent  clergymen  of  this  age.  I  have  met  with  it  ' 
in  The  Midland  Counties  Standard.  J  have  many  friends,  none  more  constant, 
more  affectionate,  more  sincere,  than  good  Parson  Bnll.  Tlie  poor  have  some 
friends — few  so  staunch  as  Bull.  The  Church  of  England  may  have  ornaments 
more  brilliant — none  more  excellent. — R.O. 

*'  THE  REV.  GEORGE  STRINGER  BULL,  M.A., 

"Incumbent    of    St.   Matthew's    Church,    Birmingha3i. 

"  Crowds,  pressiDff  round,  on  holy  Sabbath  raorns, 
Imbibe  that  doctrine  which  ihy  life  adorns;       y 
In  Peace  Eternal,  may  ihy  Labours  end, — 
'The  Poor's  blest  Pastor,  and  the  Children's  Friend!' 

"How  refreshing  it  is  to  turn  from  the  sad  consideration  and  thankless  discussion  of  political 
strife  and  the  wide-spreadinnf  of  irreliijion  and  blasphemy,  to  the  peaceful  contenjplation  of  the  sweet 
and  holy  scene  presented  inthelifeand  practice  of  a  tried,  sincere,  and  eloquentMinister  ofTUHRisr, 
"  Even  in  the  every-day  life  of  such  a  man,  there  is  a  continual  desire  to  be  of  some  service  to 
his  fellow-mortal — and  if  pecuniary  means  should  be  wanting  to  relieve  positive  distress,  there  ia 
pr>ured  into  the  fainting  heart  and  almost  broken  spirit  the  balm  of  consolation  from  the  blessed 
Book  of  Eternal  Life.  He  it  is,  indeed,  who  '  visits  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction,  and 
truly  keeps  liimself  unspotted  from  the  world.' 

'•  Men  like  these  are  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  age,  to  the  natioD,  and  to  the  more  immediate 
locality  which  may  be  ihe  scene  of  their  duties;  for  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  not  only  are  the 
positive  >'icts  of  charity  and  benevolence  to  some,  ar/f  tlis  adniinistralion  of  sacred  ronsolatinn  and 
.spiritual  advice  toothers,  of  the  greatest  benefit,  b\it  tie  JTiflj..-  rc/  ^j'  xht  oTtample  'nay  take  a  wider 
course  and  produce  a  great  addition  to  the  glorious  harve^l'c    a  k  \  ri^t'an  Minister's  labours. 

"  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  remarked,  that  in  penning  these  inirQr.uclory  t.^  -tTraMon:^, we  hr,d  in 
our  mind's  eye  the  estimable  gentleman,  whose  highly  respected  name  appears  ai  he  bead  of  this 
article — to  him,  and  his  life,  they  indeed  refer — and  to  him,  if  to  any  man,  they  truly  and  charactcr- 
ist  callv  apply. 

*"  How  truly  gratifying  it  must  be  to  tbis  good  man  to  behold  that  for  ^hich  he  has  so  powerfully 
struggled — the  amelioration  of  the  atrocious  Mine  and  Factory  System — the  emancipation  of  women, 
adults,and  infants,  from  the  bonds  of  slavery,  oppression,  and  cruelty — and  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor— about  to  be  consummated  with  victory. 

"  When  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull  resided  at  Bierly,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  he  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Factory  System,  and  his  evidence  be- 
fore that  committee  clearly  demonstrates  the  purity  of  his  motives  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  Christian 
Minister,  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  his  exertions  to  diminish  the  cruellies  inflicted  on  the  indus- 
trious classes  of  the  north,  to  limit  infant  labour,  and  to  promote  the  righteous  cause  of  instructing 
the  minds  and  improving  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

"•  We  have  now  before  us  Blackwood  s  Magazine,  for  April.  1833,  containing  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Factory  System — in  which  appears  several  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev. 
G.  S.  Bull  before  the  committee.     We  give  the  following: — 

"  'And  who  is  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull?  The  man  who,  next  to  Mr.  Sadler — not  forgetting  his 
admirable  lay-brother,  Richard  Oastler — has  most  strenuously  exerted  himself — soul  and  body — 
in  (his  holy  cause.  He  had,  at  the  time  he  was  examined,  Sunday  schools  under  his  superintendence 
containing  516  scholars, one-third  of  them  being  engaged  in  factories.  He  has  been  led  to  conclude, 
from  an  observation  of  the  different  classes,  that  there  is  much  more  demoralizaiion  arising  from 
liie  Factory  System,  than  from  any  other  system  of  employment  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  But 
he  says  in  another  part  of  his  most  instructive  evidence,  ''  I  should  do  injustice  to  many  young  per- 
sons who  are  brought  up  in  the  Factory  System,  if  I  did  not  say,  that  their  industry,  neatness,  and 
disposition  to  improve  themselves,  are  beyond  the  powers  of  my  commendation.  I  know  several 
such.  I  have  several  such  females  employed,  under  my  superintendence,  as  Sunday  school  teachers, 
lor  whom  I  do,  and  ought  to,  entertain  the  greatest  respect;  but  I  would  say,  that  these  are  excep- 
tions to  the  generality  of  young  persons  brought  up  in  factories."  The  generality  of  them,  he  says, 
are  as  unfit  as  they  possibly  can  be  to  fill  the  important  station  of  a  cottager's  wife.  Many  cannot 
even  mend  a  hole  in  their  garments,  or  darn  a  slocking.  *  *  * 

"  'The  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull  s-ays,that  '•  Children  cannoiobtain  anything  like  a  knowledge  of  letters 
suitable  for  a  cottage  education,  except  on  Sundays."  That  excellent  man  has  been  a  Sundaij^ 
school  teacher  ever  .tince  he  loas  sixteen  i/ears  of  age,  and  has  scarcely  ever  spent  a  Sunday 
without  attending  them  personally. " 

(To  be  continued. J 

LETTER  XXXVIL 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  TRADE  IN  HUMAN  FOOD. 

To  J.R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — It  has  often  struck  me  as  being  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  one  very  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  our  statesmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  argue  in  Parliament  that  great  question  of 
commercial  policy  which  formed  the  subject  of  ray  last  letter,  should  not  be  induced  even  to  state 


the  question  fully  and  fairly.     I  do  not  remember,  on  any  occasion,  to  have  seen  this  performed  by 
any  statesman ;  and  if  a  question  be  not  properly  stated,  hovy  can  it  be  efficiently  arj^ued  ? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  remarkable  deficiency  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  'ban  by 
ascribing  it  to  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  ar^ue  the  question  on  sound  and  true  grounds.  When- 
ever such  inability  exists  with  regard  to  any  question,  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  a  consider- 
able degree  of  confusion  in  the  statement  of  it,  because  this  affords  retreating  places,  or  opportu- 
nities of  shifting  the  ground  of  argument  from  the  true  or  main  issue,  and  of  surrounding  the  uhole 
argument,  and  also  the  debate  upon  it,  by  so  much  obscurity  and  difficulty,  as  shall  either  divert  the 
attention  of  an  adversary,  or  else  render  all  his  efforts  nugatory. 

In  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  attempted  to  rectify  the  defect  to  which  I  have  here  alluded,  by 
stating  fully  and  clearly  the  grounds  from  which,  it  is  alleged,  the  benefits  of  Free  Trade,  or  un- 
restrained competition,  arise.  The  case  which  I  constructed,  was  that  of  Great  Britain  permittinitf 
freely  the  importation  of  the  wheat  of  France  into  her  markets,  on  account  of  its  price  being  chpaper 
than  that  produced  by  the  labour  of  her  own  people  within  her  own  territory;  and  France  admit- 
ting the  cotion  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  into  her  markets  for  a  similar  reason,  namely,  that  of 
greater  cheapness.  I  stated,  that  the  plea  advanced  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  was,  that  sucli  ex- 
change would  lead  to  a  greater  increase  of  cap'iia]  in  both  countries,  and.  by  doing  so.  would  create 
a  greater  demand  for  labour.  To  the  goodness  of  this  pretext,  or  plea,  I  cordially  assented;  hut 
then  I  demonstrated  the  entire  falseness  of  its  grounds. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  yoii,  that  I  am  fully  warranted  in  assigning  a  defective  and  false 
character  to  the  evidence  on  which  you  found  your  conclusion;  and  I  will  prove,  as  I  have  before 
promised  to  do,  that,  by  vourown  argument,  it  is  disinctly  admitted  that  no  such  resuHasthat  of — 
greater  increase  of  capital — will  ensue  by  adopting  the  change  under  consideration.  As  I  have 
already  commented  on  jour  attempt  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  your  readers  a  state  of  doubt  upon 
the  nature  of  the  question,  by  declaring  to  them  that  it  does  not  admit  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  I 
will  not  again  dwell  on  that  point,  but  1  will  quote  the  passage  which  conveys  to  us  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  what  you  choose  to  call  the  beneficial  results  of  Free  Trade. 

It  occurs  in  the  5ih  chapter  of  your  'Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  page  155,  and  is  as 
follows: — "Admitting,  however,  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  prohibitive  system  might  force  a  fevy 
thousand  workmen  to  abandon  their  present  occupations,  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  EQUI- 
VALENT NEW  ONES  would,  in  consequence,  be  open  to  receive  them;  and  that  the  total 
aggregate  demand  for  their  services  would  not  be  in  any  degree  diminished.  Suppose  that  under 
a  system  of  Free  Trade,  we  imported  a  part  of  the  silks  and  linens  we  now  manufacture  at  home,  it 
is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  French  nor  Germans  would  send  us  their  commodities  gratis, 
that  we  should  have  to  give  them  an  equal  amount  of  British  commodities  in  exchange  ;  so  that  such 
of  our  artificers  as  had  been  employed  in  the  silk  and  linen  manufactures,  and  were  thrown  out  of 
them,  would,  in  future,  obtain  employment  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that  must  be  exported  as 
equivalents  to  the  foreigner.  We  may,  by  giving  additional  freedom  to  commerce,  change  the  species 
of  labour  in  demand,  but  we  cannot  lessen  its  quantity.  Should  our  imports  this  year  amount  to  sen 
or  twenty  millions  more  than  they  did  last  year,  we  shall,  it  is  certain,  have  to  pay  them  by  exporting 
an  equally  increased  amount  of  our  peculiar  products.  And,  therefore,  if  exportation  be  a  good 
thing — and  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  restrictive  system  admit  it  to  be  such — importation  must 
also  be  a  good  thing,  for  the  two  are  indissoluhly  connected;  and  to  separate  them,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, iinpi.es  a  total  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  principles." 

Now,  there  is  one  remarkable  and  most  important  feature  in  the  course  of  reasoning  which  you 
have  here  adopied,  which.  I  contend,  is  entirely  fatal  to  your  general  argument.  By  your  own 
recorded  plea,  you  were  bound  to  have  established  the  fact  of — greater  increase — whereas  all  that 
you  nowcontend  for  is  an  equivalent.  This  importantword — "equivalent" — embodies  a  definition. 
In  the  first  place,  you  admit,  that  so  much  derangement  is  to  occur  in  certain  trades,  by  reason  of  a  . 
falling  off  of  demand,  as  shall  throw  a  few  thousand  workmen  out  of  employment;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  you  maintain,  that  a  new  demand  will  spring  up,  and  afford  an  equivalent  for  the  dimi- 
nution or  loss  incurred.  Thus,  a  certain  amount  is  to  be  subtracted,  and  then  an  EQUAL  ataount  is 
to  be  added.  Now,  by  this,  no  foundation  is  formed  on  which  your  main  argument  can  rest ;  for  your 
plea  being  greater  increase,  and  your  evidence  amounting  only  to  an  equivalent,  that  is,  no  increase 
et  all.  honce  it  follows  that  the  substance  of  your  argument  is  lost.  And  even  with  regard  to  your 
equivalent,  I  have  before  proved  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth. 

Again.  1  beg  to  call  your  attention  toother  very  important  matter,  which  occurs  towards  the 
close  of  your  argument.  Itisthis:  "  If  exportation  be  a  good  thing — and  the  most  ardent  admirers 
of  the  restrictive  system  admit  it  to  be  such — importation  must  also  be  a  good  thing,  for  the  luo  are 
indissolubJy  connected."  Here  you  adopt  the  unwarrantable  course  of  shifting  your  superstructure 
from  off  jour  own  foundation,  and  placing  it  upon  another,  which  has  been  constructed  by  your  ad- 
versary. The  implication  which  fairly  attaches  to  this  procedure  is,  that  you  admit  that  Jour  own 
foundation  is  not  solid;  but  seeing  a  foundation  laid  down  by  your  adversary  which  jou  think  is 
adapted  lo  your  purpose,  you  unfairly  take  advantage  of  it,  that  is,  you  attempt  to  engraft  your 
own  conclusion  on  his  admitted  premises.  I  should  like  you  to  show  me  what  evidence  any  ardent 
admirers  of  the  restrictive  system  have  for  assuming  that  exportation  is  necessarily  a  good  thing.  I 
feel  certain,  that  you  yourself  perceive  clearly  the  absurdity  and  falseness  of  such  an  admission  ; 
but  how  comes  it,  then,  that  you  so  readily  seek  its  association — that  you  so  cordially  unite  with  it  ? 
Why,  because  it  is  convenient!  Error  quickly  and  easily  unites  with  error,  and  the  unhallowed 
union  is  preserved  as  long  as  the  convenience  which  arises  from  it  continues;  and  special  pleauing 
being  the  order  of  the  times,  hence  such  mere  sophistry  has  passed  current  with  the  world. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  will  now  call  >our  attention,  because  it  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  uniting  different  nations  by  a  total  freedom  of  commercial 
intercourse,  or  by  deserting  home  trades  and  adopting  foreign  in  their  places.  In  the  constructioti 
of  the  affirmative  part  of  my  argument,  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  the  earliest 
period  of  human  existence,  and  to  the  earliest  efforts  of  human  appropriation,  in  order  to  prove 
how  it  must  have  occurred  that  man  was  able  to  preserve  life,  and  to  advance  in  the  ac:]uii;itionau(i 


enjoyment  of  the  physical  materials  around  him.  I  there  showed,  that  if  matter  adapted  to  nourish 
and  sustain  the  body  had  not  been  provided  in  such  sufficiency,  and  ordained  to  be  of  such  easy 
acquirement  that  man  was  enabled  to  procure  it  within  a  given  tin)e.  and  that  a  very  short  time,  life 
could  not  have  been  preserved,  and,  consequently,  that  the  rare  of  man  must  have  become  extinct. 
I  laid  great  stress  upon  the  important  character  of  this  point,  maintaining,  that  in  all  future  advances 
the  law  of  precedence  of  means  must  be  strictly  regarded,  because  if  disregarded,  confusion  and 
mischief  must  ensue.  This  very  important  point,  af  always  keeping  the  means  of  demanding  or 
employing  labour,  and  thus  sustaining  population,  in  precedence  or  beforehand,  has  been  noticed 
and  admitted  by  every  writer  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  any  attention.  You,  I  find,  have  most 
distinctly  admitted  this  point,  and  have  fortified  your  own  convictions  of  its  importance  by  adducing 
the  argument  of  Adam  Smith  with  reference  to  it.  The  passages  to  which  I  refer  occur  at  page  99 
of  your  '  Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  and  are  as  follows: — "The  division  of  labour  cannot 
be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent  without  the  PREVIOU.S  accumulation  of  capital.  Before 
labour  can  be  divided,  a  stock  of  goods  of  different  kinds  must  be  stored  up  somewhere,  sutlicient 
to  maintain  the  labourer,  and  to  supply  him  with  materials  and  tools.  A  weaver  cannot  apply  him- 
self entirely  to  his  peculiar  business,  unless  there  is  BEFOREHAND  stored  up  somewhere,  either 
in  his  own  possession  or  in  that  of  some  other  person,  a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  him.  and  to  supply 
bini  with  the  materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not  only  completed,  but  sold  Jiis  web.  This 
accumulation  must,  evidently,  be  PREVIOUS  to  his  applying  himself  for  so.  long  a  time  to  such  a 
jieculiar  business.'' 

'•  As  the  accumulation  of  capital  must  have  PRECEDED  the  extensive  division  of  labour,  so 
its  subsequent  division  can  only  be  perfected  as  capital  is  more  and  more  accumulated" — [increased]. 
The  passages  which  I  have  just  quoted  are  in  part  your  own,  and  in  part  Adam  Smith's;  and 
you  must  ackiiowiedge.  that  the  evidence  thus  recorded  by  both  of  you  corroborates  that  which  I 
have  advanced  for  showing  the  necessity  of  keeping  capital  in  ADVANCE  of  labour — that  capital 
should  be  always  a  thing  in  being,  not  a  thing  to  be.  Now,  when  you  have  treated  of  the  question 
ol  abandoning  a  home  trade  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  foreign,  in  addition  to  the  insufficiency 
vhich  I  have  before  noticed,  there  is  this  also  to  add,  that  you  relinquish  a  thing  in  being  lor  one 
which  is  anly  to  be ;  for  circumstances  are  to  be  so  constituted  as  that  labourers  sha'l  be  compelled 
to  abatidon  their  occupations,  and  then  they  are  to  trust  that  new  ones  will  be  opened  for  them. 
This  is  the  same  as  endeavouring  to  console  a  hungry  family  by  assuring  them  that  they  will  have 
food  six  months  hence,  or  that  there  will  be  plenty  when  they  are  no  more. 

It  is  upon  such  evidence  as  that  which  I  have  just  examined,  disproved,  and  rejected,  that  the 
welfare  and  the  very  existence  of  so  many  of  the  human  race  is  made  to  depend.  You  have  attempted 
to  sotien  down  or  abridge  the  matter  by  saying  only  that  a  few  thousand  workmen  will  be  forced  to 
abandon  their  occupations ;  but  I  maintain,  thatthis  is  giving  but  a  small  part,  drawing  only  a  faint 
outline,  of  the  evil.  Instead  of  a  few  thousands,  you  ought  to  have  said  many  millions,  for  the  prin- 
ciple is  calculated  to  affect  all  trades  and  all  nations  ;  and  its  operation  must  be  sustained  not  alone 
during  the  present,  but  also  during  sucreeding  periods.  And  then  again,  in  addition  to  those  who, 
as  you  admit,  are  to  be  forced  to  abandon  their  occupations,  how  many  more  are  to  be  injuriously 
affected  by  having  tjieir  earnings  diminished — their  wages  lowered — by  reason  of  the  supply  of 
labour  being  thus  rendered  greater  than  the  demand  for  it? 

And  who  is  able  to  estimate  accurately  the  evils  which  restilt  from  a  lowering  of  wages  ? 
Amongst  its  deplorable  consequences,  are  the  relinquishment  of  order,  decency,  and  cleanliness, 
in  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  labourers.  The  negleot  of  those  valuable  offices  which  are  due  from 
parents  to  their  children.  Instruction,  education,  and  a  watchful  encouragement  of  right  affections, 
are  given  up,  in  order  that  the  tender  body  of  the  child  may  be  made  '*  useful,"  as  it  is  called,  that 
is,  compelled  to  labour  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  parent.  Reckless- 
ness and  ititemperauce  ensue,  entailing  greater  want,  and  inducing-  afflictive  diseases.  Ptace.conifort, 
together  with  parental  and  filial  endearment,  are  impaired  or  banished,  and  sullen  discontent  and 
denmralizaiion  take  up  their  abode.  Objects  which  are  designed  to  awaken  the  tenderest  emotions 
of  the  liuman  soul,  and  to  claim  and  to  receive  constant  love,  and,  in  return,  to  impart  the  highest 
satisfaction  and  joy,  become  burdens,  and  are  called  incumbrances. 

Then  it  is  that  the  minds  of  the  suffering  parties  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  those  dire 
calamities.  The  institutions  of  the  country  are  examined  with  suspicion,  and  the  governing  powers 
are  arraigned  and  indiscriminately  condemned.  Reverence  for  the  laws  is  destroyed,  and  a  bitter 
haired  of  all  government  is  engendered :  disaffection  becomes  a  rooted  feeling,  and  rebellion,  if  not 
commenced,  is  contemplated.  Too  often  the  crueltv  and  injustice  of  man  is  made  the  pretext  for 
arraigning  the  providence  or  denying  the  justice  of  God.  All  these  facts,  feelings,  and  principles, 
afford  the  fitting  opportunity  for  the  leadinaf  evil  spirits  of  the  day  to  come  forth  and  to  be  stirring. 
At  such  a  period  they  may  be  seen  making  their  chief  advances  into  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  books  containingtheir  false  doctrines,  placed  in  tempting  and  dazzlingarray  ; 
theu  they  may  be  seen  occupying  positions  in  the  national  legislature;  next,  influencing  directly 
the  counsels  of  the  sovereign  ;  and,  lastly,  ministering  even  at  the  sacred  altar  of  Christ.  Many  will 
be  seen  to  advance  their  pernicious  argfuments  boldly  and  cleverly,  evincing  a  thorough  union  with 
evil;  while  others  will  doit  stupidly  and  weakly,  as  if.  though  willing,  yet  fearful ;  while  others, 
and  those  a  numerous  class,  are  mere  dupes.  The  result  of  this  subtle  process  is,  that  wherever  a 
reception  of  it  takes  place,  all  good  principles  are  eradicated  from  the  human  soul,  and  men  and 
families  become  total  outcasts  from  the  pale  of  rectitude.  Near  the  many  who  are  beguiled,  and 
who  thus  fall,  there  will  be  some  great  and  noble  exceptions  ;  and  these  are  the  persons  who,  amidst 
the  assaults  and  trials  of  adverse  circusnstances.  keep  true  to  the  path  which  their  Creator,  in  the 
evercise  of  his  exalted  attributes  of  love  and  mercy,  has  opened  for  t'leir  safety. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  December  5th,  1842.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  iDtended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Jnstitutions,particularly  thatof  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace^ 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  j» 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  Ho  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

John  Wood,  Hill-top,  Lepton,  Hudderstield. — His  letter  to  fVilliam  Norton  as  soon  as  possible. 

Charles  Jones. — T/ieCurrencj/  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  Mr.Oasller  confesses  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  perfectly  to  understand.  He  cannot  persuade  himself  to  write  on  a  subject 
which  he  does  not  comprehend.  The  ^''  Rent-Roll"  shall  be  continued  as  soon  as  possible. 
Has  Mr.  Jones  read  Mr.  Atkinson's  letters?     If  so,  why  not  ansv:rcr  them  ? 

An  Operative.  Staleybridge. — It  seems,  that  one  way  of  filling  up  the  cards  of  the  Leas^uers, 
171  order  to  obtain  the  50.000/.,  is.  to  levy  a  tax  of  sixpence  each  from  their  '"'•mill-hands.''' 
True,  there  is  '•  no  compulsion.'"  Fudge,  it  is  all  downright  forced  work.  The  poor  slaves 
know  •"  that  a  nod  is  as  \rood  as  a  wink.'"'  If  they  do  not  pay,  '•'•  the  poke  and  the  black-book'"'' 
will  be  their  portion.  These  tax-gatherers  have  been  very  busy  at  Hvde  lately.  The  people 
are  '■''galled  and  distressed,'"  but  *'  the  bitter  pill"  they  must  swalloio.  How  is  it  that  these 
fellows  are  allowed  thus  to  rob  their  slaves  with  tjnpunityl  Poor  George  White  was  sent  to 
prison,  and  charged  1,000/.  bail,  by  the  Leeds  Liberal  Pifagistrates,  for  asking  aid  for  the 
Chartists .'  f¥ hy  are  these  League  bogjjars  spared?  fVhy^  because  the  Magistrates  know 
that  there  is  one  in  the  Government  who  approves. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Flept  Papers  Q.re  v>\xh]\9.he(ii  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers,  at  3</.  each  ;  also  in  Parts, 
containing  lour  Weekly  Numbers,  vviih  Ornamental  Covers,  at  Qd.  each. 
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LONDON: 

W.     J.     CLExWER,     60,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND, 


ill 

*'TI1E  REV.  GEORGE  STRINGER  BULL,  M.A  , 

**L\CUMBEXT      OF      St.     MaTTHEW's      ClIURCH,      BIRMINGHAM. 

(Contimicdfrom  last  Cover ,  /;.  '2,  from  the  Midland  Counties'  Standard.) 

"  In  Birniingliam,  as  in  Yorkshire,  IMr.  Bull,  immediately  on  his  sitting  down  amongst  us, 
comiiiented  liis  •  labours  of  Jove';  and  ahl)oii!;li  l)is  thongfit  and  attention  be  conlitiually  called  lo 
.subjerts  connected  with  the  setiliiig  of  important  matters  r<  lative  lo  his  neuly-erecled  cliorch  and 
its  pt'cuniar\  affairs,  >et  he  suffers  no  lime  lo  be  Io>;t;  he  forthwith  brings  out  those  eminently  os^ful 
adjuncts  to  all  that  is  useful  in  either  parish,  district,  or  town, — we  refer  to  Pauociiial  and  Sln- 
DAV  Schools. 

''  It  appears  that  in  the  romparatiTely  short  period  of  twenty  months  since  he  has  resided  here, 
ihis  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  Clirisiian  iisefulivess.  has  brought  wiihin  the  sphere 
of  religious  and  moral  education,  740  children  and  joung  per^ons,  including  those  who  can  only 
attend  ilie  SiMiday  schools.  To  a  town  like  Birmingham,  the  peculiar  benefit  deriwd  fro!u  ihfse 
schools  is  incalculable ;  and  in  this  instance  we  find  that  Mr.  Bull  Jjas  not  been  conienl  to  be  merely 
inslrumenial  in  their  esiabiishment.  but  that  he  continually  and  assiduously  attends  to  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  sjslem  adopted,  an{l  personally  superiniends  holh  th|  lal.ours  of  the  teachers 
and  the  tauglit.  A  short  lime  ago.  a  friend  of  ours  having  to  call  at  the  parsonage  on  business,  he 
inquired  of  two  lovely  children,  sianding  just  wiihin  the  avenue,  if  the  Rev.  I\Ir.  Bull  was  at  home? 
ihe  reply  was,  'Pa  is  at  the  schools,  round  the  corner';  and  there  our  friend  found  him,  engaged  in 
his  pleasing  doty,  • 

"  Of  the  acknowledged  advantages  of  such  institutions  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly; 
they  are  at  once  an  individual,  local,  and  national  blessing;  tell  us  not  that  education  unfits  the 
poorer  classes  for  a  life  of  labour,  and  indisposes  them  to  the  exertions  of  industry — our  position  is, 
and  we  feel  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  one — \ou  are  bound  by  usery  .'^ocial,  moral,  and  relieious 
— aye  and  political — obligation,  to  provide  the  means  of  enlightening  that  reason  which  its  Great 
'  Maker  bestowed  for  the  purpose.  Do  this,  and  leave  the  result  in  His  hands — He  will  assuredly 
not  lei  it  return  unto  Him  void. 

*'  In  person,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  BuH  is  cf  the  middle  size,  strong,  and  muscular.  wi;h  a  fine  open 
ilorid  countenance,  and  a  good  forehead;  his  hair  short  and  black;  Jiis  well-formed  features  bear 
il.e  general  impress  of  candour,  sincerity,  and  benevolence,  in  a  striking  degree;  his  voice  is 
powerful,  sonorous,  and  very  clear;  and  his  general  appearance  good  humoured  and  very  p. e- 
possessing.  In  canonicals  he  looks  truly  j)astor-like,  and  well  con.soris  with  the  idea  of  that  (rue 
iiimplicity  which  should  characterize  even  the  outward  appearance  of  a  minister  of  religion. 

'^  As  a  husband  and  a  fa'hor  he  presents  a  pattern  of  what  is  '  wii>est,  virtuousest,  discreefest, 
"best;'  and  his  discharge  of  the  various  obligations  incurred  by  the  moU  'blest  of  human  lies'  are 
at  once  tender  and  constant.  Cheerful  in  his  natural  disposition,  easy  of  ap[*roach,  and  ever  willing 
Jo  i:slen  and  to  advise — few  men  carry  out  to  a  greater  extent  a  life  of  domestic  hapj)inpss  and 
■public  Usefulness,  as  a  friend  and  neighbour.  One  great  adjunct  of  all  this  is  self-covunand — :hat 
^rand  quality  which  is  .'.o  essential  an  ingredient  to  human  felicity  and  well-domg.  and  which  so 
few  comparatively  take  proper  and  effectual  means  to  possess;  and  he  is  crowned  wiih  quite  as 
Taluahle  an  appanage,  fur 

'Blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 

Can  make  to-morrow  as  cheerful  as  to-day,' 

ile  passing  h.ours  occupied  >vitli  home  duties  and  social  engagements  pass  on  in  uninterrupted 
p«  are  aj;d  moral  and  religious  beiiefit.  May  he  both  bless  and  be  blest  in  all  these  inestimable  '  gifts 
«jf  God  lo  man.' 

'•  We  have  occasionally  attended  the  recently-erected,  very  neat  and  picturesque  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Matlhew.  of  which  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull  is  incumbent.  It  is  built  and  fitted  up  in  that 
3)lain  ai.d  unosteniatious  manner,  which  is  so  welrome  to  the  taste  of  serious  contemplaii«")n.  The 
3  oof  is  with  considerable  fffect  disposed  in  the  ancient  fr<M-nork  manner;  and  it  has  a  cha<t«>ly- 
«iesigned  window  of  stained  glass;  wh.ilst  the  general  disposition  of  the  various  parts — its  comino- 
.<:;ous  seats,  its  gallery,  and  its  altar,  invest  it  with  consistent  simplicity. 

••  Of  the  performance  of  his  sacred  duties  in  his  church,  and  of  the  various  ability  he  brirgs  to 
Jiear  upon  li.ese  religious  labours,  it  is  almost  impossible  lo  speak  too  highly.  Ilis  style  of  reading 
ir;e  prajers  and  lessons  is  most  impressive;  and  there  is  a  con-mv-td  solemn  suitableness  and  prti- 
3)riety  of  manner,  which  never  fall  of  iheir  due  effect  upon  the  congregation  during  lljis  solemn  por- 
tion of  puijlic  worship. 

"  Mr.  Bull  has  no  clerk  ;  this  is  a  singularity ;  hut  we  infer,  as  indeed  is  evident,  the  reverend 
gentleman  considers  that  his  fellow'-wnrshippers  ought  themselves  to  repeal  the  responsesso  audibly 
as  not  to  require  other  assistance.  Indcecl  we  happened  to  he  present  one  Sunday  recently,  when 
Z^Ir.  Bull  addressed  the  Sunday  School  Cl-.iidren  to  the  effect,  that  they  would  be  recpiired  to  repeat 
the  necessary  portions  of  the  responses,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  con^iiegalion.  He  also  lot'k  that 
occasion  to  remind  these  little  ones  as  to  the  general  pro}>i  iety  necessary  to  be  observed  when  ihey 
came  in:o  the  House  of  God,  particularly  as  to  kneeling  at  certain  tin:es  and  in  a  proper  mai.ner. 
/Said  he,  '  "^'ou  are  expected  lo  have  acquired  si.iiicicr.l  knowb  c'^e  to  under.sland,  that  God  set-s  jcu 
at  ail  times  and  knows  all  you  do.  and  the  duly  we  owe  in  calling  upon,  and  reverencing  His  holy 
name,  must  be  duly  performed  at  all  limes,  but  n:ore  especially  in  this  His  House  of  Prsyer.' 

*•  Mr.  Bull  has  a  selection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of  his  parishioners;  it  seems  lo  have  been 
formed  with  care  and  judgment ;  and  as  he  is  without  a  clerk,  he  himself  gives  ont  the  s-tar.zas  in 
couplets  to  the  congregation.  'IMie  choir  is  formed  principally  of  children  ;  and,  having  the  advan- 
.age  of  a  new  and  well-toned  yl'olophon,  llie  singing  is  both  pleasing  and  effective. 

"  As  a  preacher,  the  Rev.G.  S.  Bull  is.  A\e  really  believe,  wi;hout  a  ri\al  in  this  great  town; 
i.is  sciu.yi;3are  delivered  cxlcnpore.  cind  this  alone  niay  be  considered  a  most  ^aluaWc  poivcr;  it 


so  attracts  and  keeps  alive  the  attention  of  the  liearers,  and  at  the  same  time  so  continuously  calls 
upon  the  resources  of  the  preacher,  that  there  is  necessarily  imparted  to  his  lanjr-tian^e  and  expression 
a  variety  and  a  force  thai  make  him  animated,  and  those  he  is  addressincr  interested  in  a  very  ^reat 
degree.  Sudi  is  eminently  tiie  case  of  the  clergyman  before  us  ;  his  fine  voice,  his  suitable  action, 
his  zeal,  his  devotion,  his  flow  of  language,  i)erspicuity,  and  logical  clearness,  all  conspire  to  pro- 
duce considerable  impression;  and  if  we  steal  a  glance  around,  we  find  that  all  eyes  are  fixed 
intently  on  their  beloved  pastor: — 

And  eager  ears,  wide  opening,  catch  the  sounds 

Of  Go.spel  Truth,  set  forth  on  Gospel  grounds  ; 

With  eloquence  he  bids,  'nor  wealth  nor  povv'r  to  crave, 

For  'tis  Religion  only  that  will  save.' 

(^To  he  continued.) 

LETTER  XXXVIII. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  TRADE  IN  HUMAN  FOOD. 
To  J.  R.  MCULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — In  addition  to  the  particular  and  important  point  of  view  in  which  I 
have  so  lately  placed  the  grrat  question  of  the  course  of  action  by  which  a  sufficiency  of  human  food 
is  to  be  acquired,  there  is  still  another  form  in  which  it  is  higkly  requisite  that  the  subject  be  consi- 
dered and  treated  of  fully  and  accurately. 

The  evidence  which  I  have  already  placed  before  you,  shows  the  impossibility  of  enlarging  the 
means  of  supporting  a  people,  that  is,  increasing  the  aggregate  capital  of  a  country,  by  having  re- 
course to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  I  have  demonstrated,  that  if  the  people  of  our  own  country 
should  be  induced  to  establish  a  free  trade  in  wheat,  on  account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  the 
•foreign  commodity;  and  that  if  the  people  of  another  countrj  should  be  induced,  in  return,  to  permit 
a  free  trade  in  cotton  manufactures,  for  the  same  reason  of  cheapness,  instead  of  both  countries 
being  tliereby  benefitted,  or  the  general  state  of  the  people  raised  and  improved,  that  the  reverse 
must  inevitably  ensue.  I  have  proved,  moreover,  by  a  close  examination  and  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  evidence  which  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  advance  in  support  of  their  general  conclusions, 
lljat  this  their  evidence  fails  entirely  to  substantiate  their  own  recorded  plea. 

The  additional  question  which  1  have  referred  to  aliove,  and  on  the  consideration  of  whicli  I 
will  now  enter,  is  of  similar  character  to  that  which  I  have  already  disposed  of,  and  is  of  equ&l,  if 
not  superior,  importance.  This  question  is — the  jirinciple  by  which  we  ought  to  be  governed  in 
producing  the  materials  of  human  food  within  our  own  territory  and  by  means  of  our  own  labour. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  of  this  question,  I  must  refer  vou  to  the  premises  which 
constitute  the  foundation  of  my  affirmative  argument.  By  these  premises,  it  has  been  proved,  that 
tlie  exchangeable  value  of  each  production  arose  out  of  the  existence  and  presence  of  a  commodity 
different  from  itself.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  correct  and  proper  extent  of  the  stippli/  of  any 
commodity  can  be  determined  ALONE  by  the  extent  o^  ihe  demand.  Wherein,  then,  does  this 
.great  power,  \\hioh  resides  in  the  law  of  demand.,  consist?  It  consists  in  ihe  application  or  ex- 
change of  liiose  commodities  which  are  distinct  from  the  particular  one  under  consideration.  In 
order  that  the  possessors  of  these  commodities  may  be  invested  with  the  power  of  demanding  other 
commodities  in  exchange  for  tjiem,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  possessors  of  other  commodities  be 
<qually  willing  to  exchange  their  productions  upon  the  same  principle.  Thus,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  particular  prodncfion  which  enters  into  li.e  composition  of  the  chief  article  of  human 
food,  namely,  wheat,  I  have  shown,  that  in  the  general  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  employment 
that  niay  liave  been  adopted  in  any  advanced  or  civilized  society  of  men,  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised 
by  the  j)roducers  of  it,  above  \\hat  they  want  for  themselves,  is  rendered  valuable  or  available  by 
reason  of  some  other  commodity  or  commodities  which  ihey  and  some  others  of  the  community  not 
,only  want,  but  actually  demand,  by  making  an  exchange;  for  you  must  see  and  admit,  that  the 
desire  or  want  is  o/?7.vf// nothing,  the  great  and  important  fact  consisting  in  the  power  of  salis- 
fyinij-  ihe  want,  it  is  ihe  influence  arising  out  of  the  ccmbmed  power  and  willingness  to  exchange 
en  BOTH  sides,  or  between  the  two  parlies — the  buyer  and  seller — the  producer  and  consuaier — 
that  constituies  demand.  Tl.is  is  the  real  and  only  efficient  cause  which  enab.les  the  producers  of 
wheat  to  continue  the  employment  of  their  capital  and  the  labour  dependent  upon  it,  so  as  to  supply 
the  required  amount.  80  much  demand  is  required  for  so  much  supply — so  much  MORE  demand 
is  required  for  so  much  MORE  supply.  It  is  this  order  of  increase  or  progression  that  constitutes 
the  growth  of  all  communities  of  people;  and  whether  we  regard  such  a  state  of  facts  as  apper- 
taining to  home  or  to  abroad,  to  our  own  country  or  to  foreign  countries,  the  principle  here 
advanced  is,  I  contend,  indispensable  and  sufficient.  Sufficient  to  insure  abundance  if  observed — 
sufficient  to  destroy  abundance  if  unobserved. 

In  addition  to  the  proposal  of  permitting  the  introduction  of  foreign  wheat  into  this  country,  we 
liear  a  great  deal  said,  at  this  period  of  increased  want  and  distress,  about  extending  cultivation, 
about  the  application  of  more  energy  and  science,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from  the  land  a  greater 
amount  of  produce.  Want  being  evident  and  admitted,  the  remedy  suggested  is — more  and  more 
supply — su[)ply  to  any  extent — too  much  supply  cannot  be  brought  into  the  markets  of  the  country. 
To  persons  who  view  the  subject  merely  superficially,  this  course  appears  simple  and  plausible; 
but  1  contend,  that  ii  is  an  error,  in  fact — the  fatal  error.  The  evil  is,  deficient  demand,  and  not 
deficient  mppli/.  It  is  the  power  of  buying  or  procuring  the  supply  that  is  wanted;  and  if  this 
power  be  noi  possessed  or  in-parted,  in  vain  do  we  stimulate  supply  or  de\ elope  natural  resources; 
the  result  of  such  a  course  being  that  of  adding  force  to  the  evil — intensity  to  the  existing  disorder. 
With  regard  loour  Corn  Laws,  the  object  and  general  efiectof  them  are,  to  keep  us  on  the  con- 
sumption of  v\heat  and  other  grain  Mhich  are  the  produce  of  our  own  land  and  labour,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  productions  of  this  kind.  It  is  often  alleged  of  them,  that  they  establish  an  ur.just 
monopoly,  Wcause  th?y  benefit  the  growers  of  agricultural  prpduce  &l  ibe  expense  cf  all  those  cf  the 


community  who  are  not  connected  with  this  branch  of  production.  The  word  "  monopoly,"  having 
a  bad  meaning  attached  to  it,  is  applied  to  that  policy  which  affords  protection  to  any  trade  by 
means  of  a  Slate  regulation;  but  a  very  little  solid  and  sensible  reflection  is  sufficient  to  dissipate 
the  false  view  which  is  raised  by  the  use  or  the  {general  abuse  of  the  term  *•'  monopoly." 

On  viewing  the  question  calmly  and  steadily,  we  perceive,  that  the  entire  trade  of  domestic 
agriculture  is  open  to  ilie  whole  body  of  capitalists  in  the  country.  We  know,  that  the  eniplo>ers 
of  capital  are  CiMistanily  engaged  in  searching  most  eagerly  for  that  employment  or  trade  which 
■will  give  the  greatest  return  or  profit  to  the  capital  invested.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  quick-sighied 
competition  of  capitalists  urges  them  to  adopt  and  to  prefer  that  trade  which  yields  the  best  return 
for  industry,  skill,  and  capital.  Hence  it  is  in)possible  that  a  monopoly  can  exist  in  the  sense  in 
which  this  term  is  usually  applied  ;  for  the  general  openness  of  all  pursuits,  whether  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  or  commercial,  to  all  men,  inevitably  leads — all  things  considered — to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  equality,  in  the  advantages  derivable  from  each  and  from  all  ;  so  that  if  one  should  be 
seen  to  afford  greater  advantage  than  another,  immediately  more  capital  is  invested,  and  more 
attention  and  industry  are  directed  to  the  developement  of  production  in  that  particular  quarter; 
and  the  process  is  carried  on  until  the  general  supply  of  the  commodity  becomes  in  such  proportion 
to  the  general  demand,  as  places  the  accruing  advantage  upon  a  level  or  equality  with  the  advan- 
tage derived  fron)  all  other  productions.  This  is  the  great,  the  universal  tendency  of  all  commer- 
cial or  productive  pursuits.  With  regard  to  the  equalili/  of  profit  or  advantage,  I  have  introduced 
the  qualifying  words — all  things  considered — for  there  are  circumstances  attendant  upon  some  occu- 
pations or  investments  of  capital,  such  as  security,  ease  of  management,  influence,  and  pleasantness, 
which  render  them  more  desirable  than  others;  and  these  lead  to  a  rate  of  profit  being  established 
somewhat  lower  than  accrues  in  other  instances.  This  forms  the  slight  deviation  from  the  rule  of 
equality  ;  and  of  such  occupations,  those  connected  with  the  land  and  agriculture  are  the  chief;  as 
it  is  well  known,  that  investments  in  landed  properly  yield  about  the  lowest  rate  of  any.  If,  there- 
fore, a  Stale  regulation  be  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  any  branch  of  production,  the 
benefit  accruing  therefrom  must,  of  necessity,  be  participated  in  by  all.  The  term  monopoly,  then, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so  generally  used,  is  wrongly,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  with  a  false 
design,  therefore  wickedly  applied. 

In  reference  to  the  important  feature  of  the  subject  to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  raising  or  improving  the  condition  of  the  distressed  portion  of  the  people  by  having 
recourse  only  to  an  extended  production  of  the  materials  of  food,  I  have  shown,  that  the  result  of 
such  short-sighted  policy  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  so  often  predicted  of  it,  its  effect  being 
to  substitute  increased  production  raised  in  one  quarter,  for  production  raised  in  another,  and 
thereby  to  throw  out  of  employment,  or  into  |)Overty  and  distrt'ss,  an  additional  number  of  labourers. 
When  increased  production,  either  of  wheat  or  of  any  other  commodity,  be  added  to  the  general 
stock,  something  else  is  required  to  give  it  a  beneficial  effect,  and  that  is  increased  demand,  and 
this  of  equal  amount.  This  view  of  the  case  occurred  very  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  Adam  Smith, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  passages  which  I  will  now  quote;  and  although  I  have  (juoted  these  passages 
before,  yet  I  do  not  regret  to  have  to  quote  them  again,  as  the  truth  which  they  embody  is  ail- 
essential  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  whole  subject.  They  occur  in  the  1st  book.  7th  chapter, 
of'  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  thus: — "  It  is  the  interest  of  ALL  those  who  employ  their  land,  labour, 
and  stock  in  bringing  any  commodity  to  ma.\ke\.,  that  the  quantity  7iever  should  exceed  the  effectual 
demand  ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  other  people  that  it  never  should  fail  short  of  that  demand." 

And  again: — "The  wliole  quantity  of  industry  annually  emploved  in  order  to  bring  any  com- 
modity to  market,  naturally  suits  itself,  in  this  manner,  to  the  effectual  demand.  It  naturally  aims  at 
bringing  always  that  precise  quantity  thither  which  may  be  sufficient  lo  supply,  and  no  more  than 
supply,  that  demand." 

These  passages  corroborate  the  evidence  on  which  my  argument  is  founded  ;  for  they  show  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  increased  production  cannot  be  rendered  properly  efficient,  that  is, 
insure  beneficial  results,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  xncvca.'U'd  demand,  or  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  power  of  buying  those  productions,  of  which  an  additional  quantity  is  supplied. 

W^e  may  see  the  truth  of  this  argument  forcibly  illustrated  by  reflecting  on  the  case  of  Ireland. 
Here  are  numbers,  vast  numbers,  of  the  people  existing  in  the  most  abject  and  wretched  condition. 
Their  dwelling-places  are  the  meanest  hovels;  of  clothing  they  have  scarcely  any  ;  their  food  con- 
sists of  one  kind,  and  that  the  commonest  which  the  soil  affords;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that 
even  this  becomes  scanty,  and  then  wretchedness  is  converfpd  into  famine:  and  yet  if  we  visit  the 
great  commercial  ports  of  that  country,  such  as  Cork.  Vv^aterford,  and  others,  we  see  immense 
quantities  of  the  materials  of  food  being  constantly  taken  out  of  the  country.  To  the  mind  of  a 
humane  and  generous  beholder  of  these  proceedings,  the  question  is  instantly  suggested. — Why 
cannot  these  wretched  and  half-famished  people  procure  some  of  this  superabundant  produce,  ihe 
fruits  of  their  own  industry  and  toil?  The  answer  of  a  free-trader,  who  advocates  more  and  more 
production  or  cheapness,  would  be,  stimulate  production  still  more,  give  free  vent  and  circulation 
to  the  produce  of  the  wliole  world,  and  let  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  be  brought  into  free 
con) petition  with  these  and  all  other  productions  of  Ireland,  and,  by  such  means,  so  depress  the  price  of 
these  commodities,  as  to  bring  them  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  wretched  labourers,  vho  will 
then  he  able  to  procure  them.  Now  this  advice,  if  followed,  would  increase  the  deplorable  evils  ;  for 
this  very  process  of  depressing  the  value  of  the  produce,  would  still  further  depress  the  power  of 
the  labourers  to  procure  it.  The  wretched  people  would  recede,  or  be  driven  still  further,  from 
the  good  they  want.  The  result  to  them  would  be  like  tlie  fabled  torture  of  Tantalus.  The  course 
should  be  to  raise  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  produce,  that  is,  to  impart  to  them,  permanently, 
the  power  of  bujing  it.  In  my  next  letter,  I  will  continue  my  examination  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

I  remain,  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant. 

No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  December  I2th,  1842.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
"An  M.P.,  Carlton  Club,"  icriles  to  Mr.  Oastler  hi  a  great  passion,  and  asks  the  followin"- 
questions  :—'' How  dare  t/ou  iwpudentlj/  assert  that  i/ou  are  no  longer  a  prisofier  for  debt, 
and  that  you  are  the  victim  of  Sir  James  Graham  ?  Have  you  read  the  5  Vict.  sess.  2.  cap. 
22?"  This  uncourteons  questioner  shall  have  a  civil  answer.  Mr.  Oastler  has  read  that 
Act;  and  without,  at  present,  referring  to  any  other,  he  will  show  why  he  believes  that  he  is 
710  longer  his  plaintiff's  prisoner,  and  why  he  is  the  victim  of  Sir  James  Graham. 

That  Act  directs,  that  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  shall  certify  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  the 
names  of  the  prisoners  in  his  custody,  ''  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  Queen's  Prison  can  he 
conveniently  made  ready  for  ihe  reception  of  the  prisoners  to  be  removed  under  this  Act,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  shall  issue  his  warrant  or  warrants  from 


upon  the  receipt  of 

toarrant  the  said  fVarden  shall  deliver  into  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Queen's  Pri- 
son THE  PERSONS  NAMED  in  the  suid  warrant.''  The  Act  further  states, tliat  ''the  removalof 
any  auch  prisoners,  in  obedience  to  the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  aforesaid.  .sAfl^/ 
not  be  construed  to  be  an  escape."  It  is  clear  that  a  removal  in  any  other  way  than  that 
specified  by  the  Act,  must  be  '"an  escape." 

Such  are  the  requirements  of  the  Act  alluded  to  by  this  uncivil  correspo?ident.  Now, 
have  the  terms  required  by  the  Act  been  fulfilled  ?  If  not,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Oastler  can- 
not be  incarcerated  in  the  Queen's  Prison  under  the  authority  of  that  Act ;  and  that  beino- 
detained  here  by  the  Home  Secretary,  he  is  the  victim  of  that  political  officer. 

The  warrant  under  which  Mr.  Oastler  was  removed  did  not  contain  his  name.  The 
vidrrant  is  evidence  of  that  fact.     It  was  "  a  general  warrant,'^  containing  no  names. 

The  Queen's  Prison  was  not  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners  removed  from 
ihe  Fleet. 

The  offer  of  hi.  from  theBoard  of  PForkstoMr.  Oastler.  for  having  made  his  room  ready 
for  occupation,  proves  that  fact.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Mr.  Oastler  %cas  not  removed  tinder 
l^e authority  of  that  Act,  and  that,  consequently.,  his  removal  was  "an  escape,"  effected  by 
force,  at  the  bidding  of  Sir  J  ames  Graham, against  Mr. Oastler  s  will,  and  under  Ids  protest. 

What  more  does  the  snappish  Carlton  Club  31. P.  require  ?  Can  he  find  a  single  lawyer 
in  Westminster  Hall,  who,  upon  those  facts,  will  not  decide  that  Mr.  Oastler  is  now  the 
victim  of  Sir  James  Grahaml  If  Mr.  Oastler  ^vere  possessed  of  the  sinews  of  war,  he  would 
try  the  question.  Meantime,  Mr.  Oastler  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that  it  icere 
ai*  well  that  the  testy  M.P.  should  himself  peruse  the  Act,  before  he  gives-so  decided  anopi- 
ninn  on  the  case. 
*' An  old  Tory.  Huddersfield,"  will  keep.     His  tit-bits  shall  be  preserved,  and  served  up  in 

due  time.     Pit.  told  about  "  the  dinner." 
*'  A  Whi^,  Bath,"  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  and  the  postage. 

"  A  Loyal  Tory.  Lecd'^." — True,  many  priso7iers  are  disgusted  with  the  insult  offered  to  Her 
Majesty,  by  calling  this  "The  Queen's  Prison."     That  name  was  given  in  the  Act.     This 

place  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  its  "■  Keefek" — "GRAHAM'S  B ■■ — Y."     The  biting 

insects  and  the  inhuman  Secretary  are  thus  blended  together.     The  hole  in  which  the  poor 
females  are  to  be  confined,  is  called  ''  Lady  Graham^s  Nunnery." 
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THE  REV.  GEORGE  STRINGER  BULL,  M.A., 

'•Incumbent    op    St.    Matthew's    Church,    Birmingham. 
(Concluded  from  last  Cover,  p,Z,  from  the  Midland  Counties'  Standard.) 

"  We  had  the  pleasure  of  attendins^  St.  Matthew's  Ghurch  rcceBtly-— we  were  early,  but  Mr, 
Bull  was  there  before  us,  attending  to  the  placing  and  arrangement  of  tlie  Sunday  school  children 
in  the  gallery  and  aisles.  Although  the  weather  was  stormy,  yet  a  full  and  very  respectable  con- 
grejiation  assembled  at  the  usual  hour.  On  this  occasion,  the  rev.  gentleman  took  for  his  text  that 
striking  passage  from  the  92nd  Psalm, 'The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree;  he  shall  grow 
like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon;  those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the  courts 
of  our  God.'  In  the  course  of  a  most  lucid  and  able  exposition,  Mr,  Bull  observed,  that  this  Psalm 
was  composed  as  a  song  of  praise  for  the  Sabbath,  and  that  it  was  well  suited  for  so  divine  an 
ordinance;  but  said  he.  '  We  must  take  a  wider  ranj,'e  for  this  Sabbath,  and  endeavour  so  to  love, 
that  the  inspired  yearning  after  God,  swcelly  pourf rayed  in  this  delightful  hymn  of  praise,  may 
apply  to  many  other  portions  of  lime  and  of  life.'  In  descantinij-  upon  the  beautiful  comf.arison  of 
ihe  increase  of  holiness  in  the  Christian,  to  the  genial  growth  and  floiirishing  siale  of  the  cedar  and 
the  palm,  the  preacher  took  occasion  to  give  a  spirited  outline  of  the  natural  history  and  |)roperiie9 
of  tiiese  noble  trees.  Amongst  other  remarks,  he  stated,  that  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  llie  Jews, 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  had  gradually  diminished  in  the  relative  proportions  and  decreased  in  vigour, 
so  that  they  were,  as  con»pared  with  those  in  formrM'  times,  as  pign)ies  to  the  giant. 

'  In  further  treating  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Bull  happily  seized  the  occasion  to  address  both 
parents  and  children.  He  showed,  that  the  flourishing  and  prosperous  state  of  the  righteous  must 
proceed  from  their  being  firmly  rooted  in  the  courts  of  our  God  ;  and  forcibly  dwelt  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  parents  bringing  up  their  little  ones  so  that  they  might  become  'polished  corners  of  God's 
temjjie.' 

"  He  stated  also,  that  there  were  two  species  of  the  Palm — one  the  '  Phoenix,'  towering  and 
majestic,  all  of  whose  parts  were  useful;  the  other  dwarfish  in  size,  and  comparatively  usel.s-i  to 
mankind.  This  furnished  the  type  for  a  most  eloquent  commentary,  not  ujore  interesting  than  true, 
and  which  was  evidently  felt  by  a  congregation  at  once  serious  and  attentive. 

"  The  happy  style  of  Mr.  Bull  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  his  preaching:  plain,  yet 
forcible — frequent  bursts  of  true  eloquence,  and  the  grandest  conceptions  and  most  powerful  !«imiles, 
T.ere  all  relieved  by  the  touching  narrative — the  historical  illustration  on  the  presenting  some  admi- 
rable trait  from  the  Natural  History  of  what  may  have  become  connected  with  the  subject.  All 
these  aids  were  judiciously  introduced;  the  finely  modulated  voice,  and  the  graceful,  but  not  redun- 
tlaut,  action,  lend  their  aid — and  the  principle  of  the  Christian  Minister  is  thus  achieved. 

"■  We  say,  then,  to  lovers  of  their  Church,  and  her  at  once  simple  and  delightful  forinof  worship, 
if  you  would  listen  to  eloquence  and  faithfulness,  combined  in  all  the  graces  of  the  Preacher,  the 
Scholar,  and  the  Christian,  go  and  hear  the  Rev.  George  Stringer  Bull,  the  revered  incumbent  of 
Saint  Matthew's. 

"A  few  weeks  ago,  we  wereojj  a  visit  to  a  respected  relative  in  the  country,  a  short  distance 
from  Birmingham — the  conversation  turned  upon  Mr.  Bull — and  we  were  much  gratilicd  with  the 
remarks  then  madevNith  reference  to  that  gentleman.  'The  Rev.  Mr.  Bull.'  said  our  relative, '  came 
last  Sunday  to  our  chape!  (Hall  Green)  to  preach  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Missionary  Fund; 
•and  myself  in  common  with  the  congregation  were  delighted  with  the  discourse;  he  placed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  almostfcSavage  state  of  the  poor  heathen,  and  their  ignorance  of  God  and  religion,  in  so 
lorcible  a  point  of  view,  that  a  general  and  deep  sympathy  pervaded.  Never  did  I  see  more  atten- 
tion paid  in  a  church;  and  as  he  preached  extempore  (as  usual)  this  was  not  without  its  effect.' 
"it  was  further  observed,  '  Although,  as  you  know,  the  cliapel  is  very  small,  and  we  were  but  a  few 
iarmers  who  were  present,  with  our  wives  and  families  and  our  servants,  yet  the  amount  collected 
■was  sixteen  pounds.'  Now  all  this  is  pleasing,  and  proves  the  estimation  in  which  such  clergymei> 
as  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull  are  held,  and  will  be  held,  if  their  sacred  functions  are  thus  duly  and 
Christianly  performed. 

'•In  his  political  opinions.  Mr.  Bull  is  Conservative,  but  lie  takes  no  prominent  part  in  any 
matters  connected  therewith.  This  is  praiseworthy  ;  but  still  there  are  tiroes  when  the  clergy  and 
laiiy  must  exert  themselves,  more  especially  in  this  town  of  Birmingham,  and  either  by  word  or 
■pen  exhort  deluded  men  to  avoid  the  snares  so  generally  and  craftilv  h%ld  out  to  tempt  them  froitt 
their  attachment  to  their  Church,  and  from  their  allegiance  to  their  Queen." 

LETTER  XXXIX. 
ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  TRADE  IN  HUMAN  FOOD. 
To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — It  is  often  boldly  and  confidently  asserted,  and  too  generally  acquiesced 
in,  that  the  want  and  distress  which  prevail  around  us  have  their  origination  in  a  deficiency  of  those 
j;roductions  which  constitute  human  food.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  it  is  argued,  that  the  ter- 
ritory of  Great  Britain  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  food  for  its  inha- 
bitants; and  also,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  land  is  of  a  quality  so  sterile,  as  not  to  contaiD  the 
ilemenls  from  which  the  required  produce  can  be  elicited. 

With  regard  to  deficiency  of  production  being  the  cause  of  poverty  and  destitution,  I  have 
already  demonstrated,  that  this  is  not  true;  and  i  have  demonstrated  also,  that  these  evils  are  en- 
tailed on  the  community  by  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  procuring  or  buying  those  productions 
Avhich  are  essential  for  proper  sustenance  and  for  insuring  comfortable  existence.  I  have  show», 
that  the  destruction  of  the  power  cf  procuring  or  purchasing  productions,  to  which  I  have  he»e 
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aJluded,  is  tfFected  by  changes  being  made  on  a  wrong  principle,  which  derange  the  various  trades 
of  the  country,  and,  by  diminishing  demand,  render  the  supply  of  commodities  greater  than  the 
demand  for  ihem,  and  so  destroy  value  or  capital.  The  next  consequence  is,  that  more  competition 
is  induced,  which  diminishes  the  profits  accruing  from  capital  in  general,  causing  a  smaller  remune- 
ration to  be  given  to  those  labourers  who  are  in  employment,  and  leading  also  to  a  slower  demand 
being  made  for  whatever  new  labour  may  be  supplied. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  which  I  have  already  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  whieh, 
I  maintain,  are  founded  on  incontrovertible  reasoning,  I  will  now  adduce  practical  matter  of  fact, 
by  which  it  will  be  proved,  that  instead  of  the  soil  of  the  country  exhibiting  any  such  features  as 
sterility,  exhaustion,  or  an  extensiveness  unequal  to  afford  materials  for  satisfying  the  increaseil 
iiecessities  of  the  people  who  dwell  upon  it,  that  features  the  very  reverse  of  these  are  exhibited. 

In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  will  refer  to  the  following  official  document, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  prices  at  which  wheat  and  other  grain  have  been  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  England  in  every  year  during  the  present  century  up  to  the  year  1841.  By  comparing  the 
price  which  the  important  commodity,  wheat,  as  well  as  the  other  kinds  of  grain,  maintained  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  period,  with  the  prices  which  they  maintained  during  the  first  twenty, 
we  shall  be  able  to  decide  whether  there  are,  or  whether  there  are  not,  any  symptoms  manifested  of 
exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of  our  land,  or  whether  the  evils  we  have  to  sustain  are  the  result  of 
deficient  production. 

Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  BritishCornper  Winchester  Quarter^  in  England 
and  fVales,  since  1800,  as  ascertained  bi/  the  Receiver  of  Corn  Returns. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas^ 

£.  s.     d. 

£.  s.   d. 

£.   s.    d. 

£. 

s.    d. 

£.  s.    d. 

£.  s.    d. 

1800 

5  13  7 

3  16  11 

3  0  0 

19  10 

3  9  3 

3  7  5 

1801 

3  18  3 

3  19  9 

3  7  9 

16  6 

3  2  8 

3  7  8 

1802 

3  7  5 

2  3  3 

1  13  I 

0  7 

1  15  4 

1  19  6 

1803 

2  16  6 

1  16  11 

1  4  10 

1  3 

1  14  8 

1  18  6 

1804 

3  0  1 

1  17  1 

1  10  4 

3  9 

1  18  7 

2  0  10 

1805 

4  7  10 

2  14  4 

2  4  8 

8  0 

2  7  5 

2  8  4 

1806 

3  19  0 

2  7  4 

1  18  6 

5  8 

2  3  9 

2  3  6 

1807 

3  13  3 

2  7  6 

1  18  4 

8  1 

2  7  3 

2  15  11 

1808 

3  19  0 

2  12  4 

2  2  1 

13  8 

3  0  8 

3  6  7 

1809 

4  15  7 

3  0  9 

2  7  3 

12  8 

3  0  9 

3  0  2 

1810 

5  6  2 

2  19  0 

2  7  11 

9  4 

2  13  7 

2  15  9 

1811 

4  14  6 

2  9  11 

2  1  10 

7  11 

2  7  10 

2  11  6 

1812 

6  5  5 

3  15  11 

3  6  6 

4  0 

3  12  8 

3  13  7 

1813 

5  8  9 

3  10  7 

2  18  4 

19  5 

3  16  5 

3  18  6 

1814 

3  14  0 

2  4  6 

1  17  4 

6  6 

2  6  7 

2  10  0 

1815 

3  4  4 

1  17  10 

1  10  3 

3  10 

1  16  1 

1  J8  10 

1816 

3  15  10 

2  3  2 

1  13  5 

3  6 

1  18  4 

1  18  4 

1817 

4  14  9 

2  16  6 

2  8  3 

12  1 

2  12  0 

2  11  5 

1818 

4  4  1 

2  14  10 

2  13  6 

12  11 

3  3  ] 

2  19  U 

1819 

3  13  0 

2  9  0 

-2    6  8 

9  4 

2  15  5 

2  16  0 

1820 

3  7  11 

2  2  0 

1  13  10 

4  9 

2  3  4 

2  5  U 

1821 

2  16  2 

1  12  1 

1  6  0 

19  6 

1  10  11 

1  12  9 

1822 

2  4  7 

1  0  11 

1  1  11 

18  2 

1  4  6 

16  5 

1823 

2  13  5 

1  11  11 

1  11  7 

2  11 

1  13  1 

1  15  0 

1824 

3  4  0 

2  15 

1  16  5 

4  10 

2  0  1 

2  0  8 

1825 

3  8  7 

2  2  4 

2  0  1 

5  8 

2  2  10 

2  5  5 

1826 

2  18  9 

2  1  2 

1  14  5 

6  9 

2  4  3 

2  7  8 

1827 

2  IS  9 

1  19  0 

1  16  6 

7  4 

2  7  6 

2  7  7 

3828 

3  0  5 

1  14  2 

1  12  10 

2  6 

1  18  4 

2  0  6 

1829 

3  G  5 

1  14  10 

1  12  6 

2  9 

1  16  8 

1  16  8 

1830 

3  4  3 

1  15  10 

1  12  7 

4  5 

1  16  1 

1  19  2 

1831 

3  6  4 

2  0  0 

1  18  0 

5  4 

1  19  10 

2  1  11 

1832 

2  18  8 

1  14  7 

1  13  1 

0  5 

1  15  4 

1  17  0 

1833 

2  12  11 

1  12  11 

1  9  C 

18  5 

1  13  2 

1  16  5 

1834 

2  6  2 

1  12  9 

1  7  0 

0  11 

1  15  3 

1  19  4 

1835 

1  19  4 

1  10  4 

1  9  11 

2  0 

1  16  2 

1  16  6 

1836 

2  8  6 

1  13  4 

1  12  10 

3  1 

1  19  1 

1  18  4 

1837 

2  15  10 

1  14  9 

1  10  4 

3  1 

1  18  7 

1  17  6 

1838 

3  4  7 

1  15  1 

1  11  5 

2  5 

1  17  2 

1  16  8 

1839 

3  10  8 

2  2  0 

1  19  6 

5  11 

2  1  3 

2  1  2 

1840 

3  6  4 

1  17  0 

1  16  5 

5  8 

2  3  5 

2  2  5 

If  we  select  from  this  table  the  prices  appertaining  to  wheat  alone,  and  calculate  the  average 
wliichlhey  make  for  the  first  twenty  years,  we  find  it  to  be  &G.v.  6f/.  per  quarter,  (not  regarding  frac- 
tions of  pence) ;  and  then,  if  we  calculate  the  average  yielded  by  the  twenty  years  succeeding,  we 
find  the  result  to  be  5Ss.  2d.  This  proves  that  tlie  aggregate  supply  of  wheat  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  present  cenDiry  was  such  as  to  render  the  price  about  fifty  per  cent,  higher  tlvan  it  has 
been  during  the  second  twenty  years  ;  and  this  comparative  cheapness  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
shows  exactly  the  reverse  of  defective  or  declining  powers  of  production.     If  we  examine  also  the 


ill 

prices  of  every  oilier  kind  of  grain  contained  in  this  fable,  we  see  the  same  result  exhibited,  which 
is  that  of  increasing  clieapness  during  the  later  period. 

Besides  which,  if  we  extend  oiir  consideration  to  productions  in  general,  we  find,  that  a  process 
terniinaiing  in  cheapness  has  been  practised  upon  a  most  extensive  scale ;  for  it  is  a  truth  sufficiently 
notorious,  that  almost,  if  not  all,  the  important  commodities  of  necessary  consumption  have  sus- 
tained, during  the  last  twenty  years,  a  very  considerable  depreciation.  It  follows  from  all  this, 
that  if  cheapness  or  mere  facility  of  production  were  the  desirable  end,  we  should  have  made,  of 
late  years,  the  most  satisfactory  advance  in  placing  all  our  population  in  possession  of  increased 
necessaries  and  comforts.  But  it  is  lamentably  and  avowedly  notorious,  that  together  with  all  this 
increasing  faciliiyof  production,  the  people  generally  have  experienced  increasing  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  their  wants,  whilst  multitudes  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  enjojmentof 
those  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which,  under  the  influence  of  different  laws  of  production, 
they  could  once  command. 

From  all  that  1  have  now  advanced,  it  is,  I  contend,  evident,  that  when  an  increased  supply  of 
any  commodity  be  brought  forward,  especial  care  should  be  taken  tha.1  increased  adequate  demand 
be  insured  at  the  same  time;  for  if  this  be  not  accomplished,  benefit  will  not  accrue  to  the  commu- 
nity, but  instead  of  it,  injury  will  be  inflicted.  You  will  perceive,  that  by  the  course  which  I  have 
now  advocated,  the  supremacy  of  that  law  is  upheld,  which,  in  some  of  my  preceding  letters,  I  have 
maintained  as  being  the  prominent  feature  of  the  whole  subject,  namely,  the  law  oi  proportion.  I 
know,  that  many  of  those  who  advocate  Free  Trade,  would  raise  an  objection  against  the  course 
■which  I  have  just  advocated,  by  saying,  that  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of  sustaining  prices  which 
I  have  here  laid  down,  the  absurd  conclusion  must  be  maintained,  that  the  dearer  all  productions 
are  rendered,  the  better  would  it  be  for  the  community  in  general— that  if  the  price  of  bread  were 
a  guinea  a  loaf,  it  would  be  better  than  if  it  were  only  sixpence. 

Objections  such  as  this  are  often  raised  by  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  both  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it;  but  the  origin  of  such  objections  is  the  total  inability  on  the  part  of  the  objector  to 
comprehend  the  great  law  of  degree  or  proportion.  When  this  law  is  understood,  and  its  operation 
justly  applied,  it  is  seen,  that  the  result  which  must  be  realized  is  that  of  a  good  remunerating  price 
lor  ALL  productions,  so  that  all  those  whose  labour  and  capital  are  engaged  on  them,  may  enjoy 
the  advantage  which  accrues.  But  this  law  of  Just  degree,  as  it  excludes  on  the  one  side  the  ex- 
cessive depreciation  or  cheapness  of  the  commodity,  so,  on  the  other,  it  excludes  an  exorbitant  rise 
in  its  value;  its  operation  inclining  always  to  sustain,  to  create  steadiness,  and  to  establish  a  just 
equality. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  assertion  we  so  often  hear  made  respecting  the  great  and  wonderful 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  having  access  to  new  tracts  of  country,  almost  boundless  in  extent 
and  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  is  mere  delusion,  and  delusion  pregnant  with  the  direst  mischief.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  such  tracts  of  land  may  be,  they  have  been  given 
by  a  bountiful  Creator,  and  given  also  for  the  purpose  of  being  appropriated  by  man  for  his  use; 
but  then  the  same  all-wise  giver  has  affixed  HIS  law  to  the  method  of  appropriation,  ordaining, 
that  if  this  law  be  not  observed,  good  results  shall  not  ensue.  This  law  is,  ihat  in  conducting  all 
our  appropriation,  we  pay  strict  regard  to  the  right  and  interest  of  all  our  fellow- men  who  may 
have  become  associated  with  us  in  the  labour  of  developing  the  resources  given  in  nature.  Thus 
the  course  of  action  runs,  in  the  first  place,  from  man  to  man,  and  from  territory  to  territory  only 
in  the  second  place.  The  first  law  consists  in  morals — ihe  second  in  physics.  Right  spiritor  morality 
is  the  ruler — matter  the  subject. 

The  great  and  important  tiuth  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  appears  to  have  occurred  very 
forcibly  to  your  own  mind,  and  you  have  admitted  it  in  a  most  particular  and  distinct  manner.  The 
admission  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  your  chapter  on  Wages,  and  is  as  follows: — 

"  The  capacity  of  a  country  to  support  and  employ  labourers  is  in  ?io  degree  dependent  on 
advantageousness  of  situatioyi,  richness  of  soil,  or  extent  of  territory.  These,  undoubtedly,  are 
circumstances  of  very  great  importance,  and  have  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  rate  at 
■which  a  people  advances  in  the  career  of  wealih  and  civilization.  But  it  is  obviously  not  on  them, 
but  on  the  actual  amount  of  the  accumulated  produce  of  previous  labour,  or  of  capital,  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  wages,  in  the  possession  of  a  country,  that  its  power  of  supporting  and 
employing  labourers  must  depend.  *  *  * 

"  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  principle,  that  the  amount  of  subsistence  falling  to  each 
labourer,  or  the  rate  of  wages,  must  depend  upon  the  proportion  which  the  whole  capital  bears  to 
the  whole  labouring  population.  *  *  « 

"  Every  scheme  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  labourer  which  is  not  bottomed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, or  which  has  not  an  ?«cre«5e  o/^/iC  rc^zo  0/  capital  to  population  for  its  object,  must  be 
completely  nugatory  and  ineffectual." 

Such  are  your  conclusions,  and  true,  most  importantly  true  indeed,  they  are !  I  cannot  but 
lament  deeply  that  you  did  not  encourage  your  mind  to  dwell  longer  in  these  thoughts  and  convic- 
tions, for  then,  possibly,  you  might  have  discerned  how  different  the  true  laws  of  the  formation  of  a 
country's  wealth  are  from  those  by  which  the  free  system  is  attempted  to  be  sustained. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  fact  of  barrenness,  I  will  admit,  that  the  great  and  deplorable  evils  of 
want  and  destitution  arise  from  one  kind  of  it,  but  it  is  not  that  of  our  land — it  is  the  barrenness  of 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  people  and  their  legislators.  It  is  in  these  quarters  that  energy,  know- 
ledge, persevering  industry,  improved  methods  of  management,  and  better  culture,  are  all  so  much 
wanted,  in  order  that  we  may  get  rid  of  the  quantity  of  unwholesome  weeds  which  now  occupy  these 
soils,  and  absorb  their  best  nutriment.  When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  superior  cultiva- 
tion may  be  effected,  and  kicht  seed  sown  ;  and  then  we  may  he  certain  of  reaping  an  abundant 
and  well-matured  harvest;  but  I  fear.  Sir,  that  neither  you  nor  I  can  give  any  information  as  to  the 
period  when  such  an  improved  prospect  may  be  expected  to  arise  for  us. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Ka-  16,  Doughty  Street,  December  19th,  1842.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London, 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

John  Joxes.  London,  is  thanked  for  his  exceedingly/  kind  and  affectionate  letters.  Truly,  out 
tormentors  are  ignorant  nf  the  meaning  of  those  ivords,  "-Blessed  are  the  persecuted."  The 
vnmanli/  tyranny  which  proceeds  from  the  Home  Office, will  issue  in  blessings  on  the  victims, 
and  in  curses  o?t  the  despots. 
Mr.  Oastler  does  not  know  if  the  following  was  intended  for  the  public.  It  can,  however  do 
no  harm  to  publish  it.  Whether  the  writer  be  a  fVhig,  Tory,  or  Chartist,  is  best  known  to 
himself— it  is  evident,  that  he  is  not  a  Conservative,  i.e.  a  Peelite.  There  is  no  need  that 
Mr.  Oastler  should  strive  to  help  Sir  Robert  Peel  down — the  Right  Hod.  Baronet  is  moving 
downwards  fast  enough.  Arm  in  arm  with  the  cunning  Leaguers  and  the  deluded  country 
gentlemen,  he  is  hurrying  the  whole  coticern.  Church,  Aristocracy,  and  People,  to  irreme- 
diable ruin.     Mr.  Norton's  letter  may,  perhaps,  awaken  a  few  slttmberers,  so  here  it  is. 

*' December  20,  1842. 
*'Sir — It  certainly  is  not  without  reason  that  you  express  yourself  in  indignant  terms, 
when  you  speak  of  Sir  James  Graham.  If.  however,  you  would  'put  him  down,'  you  must  do 
it  by  putting  Sir  Robert  Peel  doicn — you  must  assail  the  former  through  the  latter.  You 
had  no  small  share  i7i  the  work  of  raising  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Premiership  ;  and,  by  well 
directed  efforts,  you  may,  in  my  opinion,  •  pull  him  down'' :  for  I  feel  persuaded  he  is  already 
fotter.fig  on  his  ill-deserved  elevation.  The  land-owners,  even  of  las  own  party  .are  getting 
alarmed,  ani  are  beginning  to  distrust  him.  Increase  their  alarm  and  distrust,  by  calling 
to  their  recollection  tiie  slippery  tricks  he  played  them  in  by-gone  days — point  out  the  ruin 
he  brought  upon  hundreds  of  them  by  his  infatuated  measures  respecting  the  Currency — 
press  upon  them  his  Free  Trade  tendencies,  and  show  what  mischief  his  Tariff  and  New  Corn 
Law  must  inevitably  do  them,  especially  such  of  them  as  hare  mortgages  upon  their  estates, 
as  most  of  them  have — in  short, '  show  him  up'  in  every  possible  tcay,  and,  by  doing  so,  '  bxing 
him  down' ;  for  in  my  opinion,  he  will  do  nothing  but  mischief  to  the  country. 

"•/  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

^' GEORGE  NORTON:' 
William  HuLKE  and  John  Leech,  Huddersfield.  —  What  a  magnificent  provision  for  the 
""  King^s"  Christmas  dinner  from  his  faithful  Huddcrsfielders !  It  shall  have  more  notice 
than  this. 
Squire  AuTV,  Bradford.  Yorkshire,  is  one  of  many  who  have  been  disappointed  by  the  present 
Government — of  those  who,  at  the  last  election,  strained  every  nerve  to  return  Conservative 
members,  but  who  now  resolve  to  exert  themselves  to  get  rid  of  ^''the  most  tyrannical  and 
unconstitutional  Ministers  who  have  disgraced  Her  Majesty's  Councils."  The  West  Rid- 
ingers  know  how  to  change  a  Mijiistry.     That  is  right,  Auty — do  not  forget  the  bugs. 

Mr.  Oastler  is  much  obliged  to  his  friend  S.  A.  for  his  kind  wishes,  but  Mr.  O.  never 
troubles  himself  about  ''''the  way  out  of  prison."  He  is  not  sent  to  the  Queen's  Prison  by 
chance,  nor  will  he  be  held  here  a  single  day  longer  than  God  wills.  Mrs.  O.  bears  up  won- 
derfully.    William  Dodd's  address  is  38,  Windmill  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
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NOTICES    OF    THE    FLEET    P.^PERS, 

"The  FLEET  PAPER.S.— Mr.  Oastlpr,  though  fettered  in  body  is  not  fettered  in  mind ;  but 
j<»sues  itis  weekly  missiles  with  as  much  viijoiir  and  power  as  ever.  It  is  a  disfrrace  to  this  country, 
lliat  tliis  n  ai),  after  a  life  spent  in  do  nor  crood,  >h  uld  beimmnred  in  prison.  Surely  bis  persecutor 
is  satisfied  :  two  years  it  is  since  this  jretitleinan  lost  his  liberty,  two  years  »ince  he  was  allowed  to 
provide  for  his  wife  and  child  in  a  manner  ai.y  honest  man  would  mest  desire ;  and  after  two  year* 
of  bot'ily  incarceration  and  mental  suiFerintr,  he  is  >-tiII  allowed  lo  linger  in  prison.  Can  nothinjf  bu 
done  for  his  liberation  ?  Time  was,  when  in  this  couity,  Oas.ler's  voire  made  the  welkins  re-echo 
in  favour  of  the  Negro  and  Factory  Slave,  and  now,  when  he  has  done  more  than  any  oiher  livinij 
man,  he  is  suffered  to  rot  in  pi  i'On,  deprived  of  ihe  means  of  supporting  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  child  ; 
and  j-uifering  more  slavery  than  those  whose  cause  he  advocated  with  so  much  alility  and  with  so 
much  (!» termination.  We  have  been  Ird  into  ihese  remarks  by  reading  the  last  number  of  the 
Fleet  Papers,  from  vhich  it  appears  that  Mr.  Oastler. — yes,  Oasiler, — who  has  made  tie  hearts 
of  tviarits  quake,  and  has  struck  the  death-blow  to  factory  slavery,  is  now  doomed  lo  be  lingering 
awfy  h'u  life  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  having  been  removed  from  the  Fleet  in  accordance  with  an  Act 
of  Parliament  pased  in  the  last  SesMon.  In  t!)e  last  Fleeter  he  addresses  his  letter  lo  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  promises  that  his  future  letters  shall  continue  to  be  so  addressed  ;  and  speaking  of  hi« 
impri>oiiment,  he  says. —  *  #  *  * 

'•  We  a  k,  who,  after  reading  ihe  al  ove,  wiH  hesitate  one  ntoment  in  saying  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
such  a  man  is  in  prison  ?  Mr.  Thornhill  ought  to  lake  means  to  insure  his  liberation  ;  so  long  as  he 
is  in  prison,  he  Ccin  never  pay  ihe  (lebt;  and  as  to  breaking  Oastler's  spirit  by  persecmion,  they  can 
never  do  it — he  will  speak  out.  His  is  not  the  mind  to  shrink  from  ceascieniiously  staling  whai  he 
believes  to  be  true,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  ;  hence  the  rabid  manner  in  which  his  life  is 
Bought,     Speaking  of  the  prison  in  which  he  is  now  confined,  he  says  : —  *  *  * 

'■  We  hope  that  some  man  will  be  found  to  draw  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  sufferings 

which  Mr.  Oastler  wi;h  so  much  force  states  are  taking  place  in  the  pri"-on.     Where  are  now  our 

philanthropists  and  our  humanitv-morgers,  who  have  so  much  feeling   to  throw  away  on  distant 

climes,  while  in  our  own  these  things  are  taking  place? — ah,  echo  answers  'where?' — The  JVake- 

field  Journal,  December  2,  1842. 

''The  FLEET  PAPERS.— At  length,  as  we  learn  fron*  the  last  number  of  the  Fleet 
Papers,  the  late  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  Queen's  Prison,  and  the  abolition  of  the  prison 
<»f  •  The  Fleet,' has  been  carried  into  elfect  with  regard  to  the  person  of  our  esteemed  friend, 
Kichard  Oastler.  It  appears,  that  on  the  I2ih  of  November,  in  pursuance  of  a  general  war- 
rant from  Lord  Denmau,  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Oastler  was  removed  fioin  the  Fleet  Prison  to 
the  Queen's  Prison;  and  that  he  is  now  located  in  rooirt  No.  2,  staircase  No.  10.  Mr.  Oastler  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  Prisoit,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1840;  so  that 
on  Friday  next  he  will  have  been  incarcerated  two  years;  and  as  his  means  of  payment  are  no 
greater  now  than  they  were  at  that  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  M  r.  Thornhill  will  soon  be  of  opinion 
that  he  has  suffered  sufficiently.  We  observe,  that  since  Mr.  Oasller's  removal,  he  has  addressed 
his  little  Fleelers  to  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  instead  of  to  Mr.  Thornhill. —  The  Leeds  Intclli' 
Seiicer,  December  3,  1842. 

''The  FLEET  PAPERS.— We  observe  that  since  Mr.  Oastler's  removal  from  the  Fleet  to 
the  Queen's  Prison,  he  has,  considering  himself  to  be  no  longer  Mr.  Thornhill's  prisoiicr.  but  novv 
Sir  James  Graham's  victim,  changed  the  superscription  of  his  letters  lo  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  to  whom  the  following  opening  passage  will  not  be  an  over-agreeable  intro- 
duction:—  ***** 

"  As  to  the  matter  i»  the  postscript.  Mr.  Oastler  must  not  complain  if  he  should  occasionallv  be 
subject  to  the  fulfilment  in  his  ov\n  person  of  "the  biter  bit. '"-^T/ie  Manchester  and  Salford 
Advertiser,  December  10,  1842. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— The  Hypocrij-y  of  the  League.— The  fofowing  forcible 
exposition  of  ihe  real  character  and  objects  of  the  infanous  Anti-Corn-Law. League,  is  from  Mr. 
Oasller's  last  F/ee/P«/?cr*;—  ♦         *         *         r— The  Iluil  Packet,  Diccmber  16AS\2. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— SinceMr.  Oastler's  removal  from  the  Fleet  to  the  Queen's  Prison, 
(erst  the  Queen's  Bench)  he  has  discontinued  addressing  his  letters  to  ]\lr.  Thornhill,  consid*  riig 
himself  no  longer  the  prisoner  of  that  gentleman,  but  the  '  victim'  of  Sir  James  Graham,  to  wl  oin 
his  letters  are  now  addressed.  From  the  renewed  vigour  wiih  v>hich  he  wields  his  terrific  weapon, 
xhe  pen,  his  friends  will  again  recogniaethe  'Good  old  Kinii:'— the  strenuous  defender  of  the  right* 
•  f  "the  altar,  the  throne,  and  the  cottage.' "—/itf///«.c  Guardian,  December  17,  1842. 


THE  REV.  GEORGE  STRINGER  BULL,  M.A. 

(Extracted  from  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette,  October  20,  1842.J 

"  At  the  anniversary  meeting  on  the  20ih  ult.  of  the  Congregation  and  Friends  of  St  Matlhew'ar 
Church — the  first  of  the  ten  projected  for  this  town — a  party  of  more  than  four  hundred  iodividuaU 
ftat  down  to  tea  in  one  of  the  capacious  school-rooms  of  that  district;  after  which  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Garbett,  the  Rural  Dean,  the  Rev.  Sydi;ey  Cedge,  the  Rev.  J.  Blakeley, 
the  Rev.C.  Campbell,  and  by  the  Incumbent.  The  interesting  events  of  the  past  year  were  reviewed, 
the  establishment  of  daily  and  evening  schools,  numbering  four  hundred  and  fifiy  scholars,  bein^r 
one  of  the  principal.     The   thanks  of  the  assembly  weie  gra'.efully  oSVred  tp,  and  handsomely 
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acknowledged  by,  the  indefatigable  and  truly  liberal  chiirrhwardrns,  Messrs.  J.  O.  Bacchus  anJ 
E.  Robins;  and  the  Rev.  George  Bull,  the  incumbmt  of  the  church,  was  presented  with  a  beau- 
tiful Pocktt  Conimunon  Service  by  the  your  g  persons  of  this  newly-formed  congregation,  140  in 
number,  who  lately  partook  of  the  rite  of  conhrmation." 

(Extracted  from  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette,  J^ovember  21,  1842. J 

"  The  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  Incumbent  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  whose  unwearied  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  district  entiile  him  to 
the  highest  praise,  has  announced  his  intention  to  deliver  three  discouroes  in  ihe  above  church  on 
Sunday  next — tlie  first,  on  Christian  Education;  the  second,  on  the  Duties  of  Parents,  Employers, 
and  oihers  therein;  and  the  third,  in  special  reference  to  Sunday  Scliools  and  Teachers.  Collec- 
tions w.ll  be  made  at  the  close  of  each  service  in  aid  of  the  Parochial  Schools  in  the  above  district. 
The  reverend  gentleman,  in  his  appeal  to  the  public  for  their  generous  assistance  on  the  occasion, 
observes — 

"  '  Our  Sunday  Schools  are  coeval  with  the  consecration  of  the  Church,  and  our  Daily  and 
Evening  Schools,  for  Boys,  Girls,  Infants,  and  Adults,  have  now  been  at  work  for  a  year,  aiul  we 
have  not  yet  made  the  customary  annual  appeal  for  their  supporf.  The  only  funds  which  we  have 
yet  received,  except  a  few  local  subscriptions,  have  been  derived  from  the  parents  of  the  children, 
\*ho  have  cheerfully  paid,  when  able,  the  small  charge  (two-pence  per  week)  which  has  been  levied 
upon  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  poverty  of  this  district  has  made  even  that  payment  difficult, 
and  has  greatly  affected  our  attendance;  the  average  of  which  during  the  year  has  been  for  the 
Daily  Schools  4:20,  and  for  the  Sunday  Schools  480.  This,  however,  does  not  show  the  entire 
number  to  whon>  the  instruction  is  available,  which  will  be  nearly  700  weekly,  inclusive  of  those 
Avho  usuallv  attend  all  our  schools.  We  estimate  our  yearly  charge,  besides  the  children's  pay- 
ments, at  50/.;  for  the  first  jear  the  additional  charges  incidental  to  a  new  iu^titution  will  be  con- 
siderably more.  We  are  breaking  up  fallow  ground ;  our  work  is  arduous,  but  our  friends  have 
so  far  been  very  generous,  and  we  trust  that  a  gracious  God  has  not  withheld  his  blessing.'  " 

( Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Dec.  17?  1842.  J 

"On  Sunday  last,  two  Sermons  were  preached  in  St.  James's  Church,  Bradford,  by  that  inde- 
fatigable friend  of  Sunday  Schools,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  Minister  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bir- 
mingham. In  the  morning,  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  sermon  was  in  a  great  measure  expoi^iiory  and 
polcjnic,  entering  upon  questions  to  which  justice  cannot  be  done  in  a  newspaper  paragraph.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  had  for  his  text  the  4ih  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  9lh  verse,  which  finishes  with 
this  important  question,  'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  The  preacher  took  occasion  to  show  the 
relative  duties  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  the  poor  to  the  rich.  He  showed,  in  a  very  masteily 
manner,  that  it  was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  the  rich,  not  only  to  give  of  their  substance 
towards  the  educating  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  to  visit  them  from  house  to  house,  in  garrets 
and  Cellars,  and  where  they  could  find  out  cases  of  distress,  as  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  had  per- 
sonal opportunities  of  observing  in  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  own  pastoral  labours,  in  visiting  the 
wretched  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  on  this  errand  of  mercy. 
The  preacher  added,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  ?^on^e  of  the  highest  peers  in  the  realm  visited  in 
the  metropolis  in  this  way,  and  that  it  was  his  hearers'  duty  to  go  and  do  likewise.  He  then  showed 
the  importance  of  a  good,  sound,  religious  education,  and  pointed  out  the  obstacles  which  stood  in 
the  way  ;  and  one  most  prominent  was,  the  little  time  afforded  for  the  purpose,  of  which  he  had  told 
them  many  times  while  labouring  amonu;  then),  not  one  word  of  which  he  retracted  on  that  subject 
up  to  the  present  hour.  The  church,  which  is  capable  of  holding  1,500  persons,  was  crowded  in 
every  part,  and  hundreds  had  to  go  away  who  could  not  gain  admittance.  Tlie  Rev.  Gentleman 
had  also  another  meeting  at  night,  at  the  School  room,  which  was  crowded  in  the  same  way.  This 
ended  the  services  of  the  day,  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in  them.  After 
the  afternoon  service,  numbers  of  his  old  Sunday  scholars  and  teachers  went  into  the  vestry  to  take 
leave  of  him,  which  was  a  truly  interesting  occurence,  the  tears  of  many  flowing  down  their  cheeks. 
Would  to  God  the  Church  of  England  had  more  of  such  friends  of  the  poor,  as  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull  ! 
then  mi^ht  her  friends  sav,  wiiliout  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  she  really  was  the  poor 
man's  church." — [Would  to  God  it  was  so — Amen  and  Amen! — R.O.] 


*•  TO  Mr.  WILLIAM  NORTON,  FANCY  MANUFACTURER,  FINNEY  BRIDGE, 

LEPTON,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD. 

"  Sir, — A  few  days  previous  to  the  19th  of  November,  1842,  while  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  London, 
you  made  some  assertions  to  Mr.  Oastler  relative  to  the  trade  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  in  which  you  have  been  placed,  as  well  as  other  information  respect- 
ing a  combination  of  the  fancy  manufacturers  in  this  ne  ghbourhuod. 

"As  the  assertions  you  made  are  of  a  very  decided  and  serious  character,  it  becomes  a  subject 
*)f  great  importance  to  asceriaai  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  If  they  be  proved  true,  I  confess 
that  jou  have  been  treated  in  a  very  unjustifiable  manner;  but  if  they  be  false,  jou  deserve  the 
contempt  of  all  rational  men,  for  attempting  to  deceive  the  public,  and  libel  such  a  large  and  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  commuiiity  as  the  fancy  manufacturers  of  this  district. 

"  I  am  in  possession  of  some  facts.  1  shall  submit  them  to  your  consideration  in  a  few  letters 
which  I  shall  address  to  vou.  with  the  permission  of  the  worthy  Editor  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  being 
satisfied,  that  if  1  ueglecied  so  favourable  an  oppcrtunity,  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of 
duly. 
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"  You  stated,  thai '  38  master  manufacturers  were  combined  against  you,  because  you  "-ave  too 
high  uages.'     Now,  in  the  above  short  senleirce  you  make  three  distinct  assertions : — 

Istt  The  nunifSer  of  manufacturers, 

2nd.  The  combination. 

3id.-^he  cause — for  giving  loo  high  wages. 

"  Now,  I  sliall  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  above  three  propositions  are  false  and  entirely  desti- 
tute of  foundation.  In  order  to  do  this,  1  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  detail.  I  must  inform  the 
reader,  that  in  March  last,  the  firm  to  which  you  belong,  viz.  Messrs.  Jacob  Wood  &  Co.,  employed 
about  400  weavers.  You  were  at  that  time  in  London;  but  in  a  few  days  after  you  returned  to 
Finney  Bridge,  then  you  posted  a  notice  in  the  warehouse,  announcing,  that  no  work  would  be  deli- 
vered to  the  weavers  but  to  those  who  would  submilto  a  reductio7i  of  one  penny  in  the  shillings 
and  in  some  cases  considerably  more.  You  had,  long  before  this,  made  yourself  very  notorious,  by 
running  down  the  markets,  and  then  reducing  the  weaver's  wages.  The  workmen  considered  this 
another  aticmpl  to  deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  they  therefore  refused  to  take  the 
work  at  the  reduced  price,  knowing  that  ail  the  respectable  masters  were  paying  considerably 
higher  wages  than  you  wqre,  even  before  you  attempted  the  reduction. 

'"•  There  was  not,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  any  union,  combination,  or  association  to  regulate  or 
keep  up  wages  in  the  fancy  branch,  nor  one  single  fraction  of  a  fund  for  the  destitute  hand-loom 
^veavers  to  fall  back  upon;  and  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  your  workmen  informed  me, 
they  would  'work  no  longer  for  Norton,  because  they  looked  upon  him  as  having  done  the  fancy 
business  more  injury  than  all  the  men  in  the  West  Riding.' 

"  The  weavers  being  now  without  work,  and  having  no  funds,  they  were  at  a  loss  what  steps  to 
pursue — they  did  not  even  know  what  price  to  require  you  to  give.  In  this  dilemma,  they  called  a 
public  meeting,  and  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  theoiher  manufacturers,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  average  of  the  wages  paid  by  them,  and  also  to  make  arrangements  with  the  '  takers-in,'  or 
"•book-keepers,'  belonging  to  the  different  manufacturers,  respecting  the  funds,  as  it  now  tecame 
evident  the  contest  could  not  be  carried  on  without  assistance.  The  statement,  containing  the  prices 
offered  by  the  other  manufacturers,  was  immediately  published,  tfwrf  i/ou  refused  to  pay  those 
prices;  and  no  amicable  adjustment  between  you  and  jour  old  weavers  could  be  agreed  upon  from 
that  day  to  tliis.  *  * 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  entered  so  far  into  detail ;  but  having  narrated  that  circum- 
stance, I  now  come  to  the  number  of  manufacturers  who  took  part  in  the  dispute.  You  state  there 
\vere  38;  but  I  assert,  without  fear  of  (successful)  contradiction,  that  although  you  said  2^, you  did 
not  think  so.  The  fact  is,  you  knew  better  at  the  time.  You  had  a  printed  sheet  in  your  own 
hands,  and  it  slated  the  number.  You  read  it;  but  notwithstanding  all  this  knowledge  upon  the 
subject,  you  could  not  restrain  your  loquacious  propensities,  but  were  guilty  of  speaking  (what  a 
countryman  would  call)  'large  truth,'  You  might  just  as  truly  say  there  was  a  combination  Si^dLXVihi 
Adam  when  there  was  no  one  else  living,  as  assert  that  there  was  a  combination  against  you. 

'•  But  this  statement  of  yours,  bad  as  it  is,  is  truth  itself,  when  compared  with  the  'too  high 
wages,'  which  you  say,  induced  the  other  manufacturers  to  combine  against  you.  How  could  jou 
be  paying  '  high  wages,'  whcji  you  were  giving  lower  wages  for  the  same  description  of  goods 
than  any  other  firm  ? 

"As  soon  as  the  unpleasant  dispute  commenced.  I  published  a  placard,  informing  the  public, 
*  that  you  were  paying  30  or  40,  and  in  some  cases  .50  per  cent,  less  than  some  of  the  respectable 
manufacturers.  And  although  anonymous  placards,  advocating  your  interest,  were  regularly  posted, 
you  could  not  contradict  it.  For  why,  Mr.  Norton?  Simply  because  'facts  are  stubborn  things.' 
In  that  placard,  I  did  not  mention  the  names  of  the  firms  that  were  giving  such  high  wages;  and  on 
some  of  my  friends  expressing  a  doubt  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  slaiement,  I  published  another, 
aud  mentioned  the  namos  and  residences  of  the  manufacturers,  together  with  the  prices  they  were 
paying,  compared  with  the  firm  to  which  you  belong.     The  followinsr  js  a  quotation: — 

'•  '  Price  offered  by  Messrs.  Jacob  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Finney  Bridge,  400  Jacquards,  I*.  0^^/. 
j)er  dozen. 

"  '  Price  paid  by  Messrs.  George  Senior  &  Son,  Dalton.  400  Jacquards,  I*,  (id.  per  dozen.' 

"These  statements,  with  others,  completely-exposed  the  'high  wages'  paid  by  you  and  your 
partner. 

"A  correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Times  also  advocliftd  your  interests,  and  defended  yourcondtict 
ih  the  columns  of  that  journal.  He  was  weaviuij.for  you  on  exactly  the  sairie  description  of  goods 
that  I  was  weaving  for  my  master,  Mr.  John  Lodge,  of  Highgate  Lane,  Lepton.  I  answered  him 
in  the  Leeds  Times,  and  I  drew  a  comparison  between  the  wages  he  received  of  you  and  those  that 
1  received  of  Mr.  Lodge,  for  weaving  exactly  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  goods.  His  price 
was  short  of  9r/.,  and  mine  was  16rf.  per  dozen.  You  saw  these  statement-*  in  the  newspapers,  but 
>ou  had  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  say  they  combined  against  you  for  giving  'too  high  wages,' 
when,  at  the  same  time,  they  were,  in  some  cases,  paying  nearly  100  per  cent,  more  tharhyou. 

''  I  think  I  have  now  said  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  blarney  and  falsehood 
combined  that  you  have  made  use  of  to  'gull'  the  unwary.  I  have  not  mentioned  one  tithe;  for 
when  the  rate  of  wages  comes  to  be  properly  examined,  every  mati  will  discover  something  which 
ihey  never  expected  to  see.  In  my  next  letter  to  you.  I  shall  examine  the  rate  of  wages  obtained 
by  your  weavers  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.     Till  then, 

"  1  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,    Jt:  * 

"JOHN  SMITH,  Jun." 
*'  Wood-top,  Lepton,  near  Huddersfield,  Dec.  6,1842.*' 
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